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APRIL   MILK   PRICES 

SUPPLY  SHOWS  DECREASE 


A  peculiar  condition  in  the  milk  mar- 
ket at  this  time  of  the  year  has  been  in 
evidence  during  April,  Production  has 
not  been  in  keeping  with  the  demand 
and  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  notice- 
able shrinkage  in  the  supply. 

The  proportion  of  milk  in  excess  of 
the  basic  quantity  has  been  smaller  than 
last  year.  The  consumptive  demand  has 
been  increasing. 

From  all  angles  the  local  market,  that 
is  the  territory  embracing  the  Philadel- 
phia   Milk    Shed    has 
been  steadily  growing 
stronger. 

In  instances  buyers 
were  over-bidding  the 
established  prices  by  a 
few  cents  per  hundred 
to  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain larger  supplies. 

It  was  evident  to 
both  producers  and 
buyers  that  dairymen 
would  not  continue  to 
produce  milk  under 
the  prevailing  high 
costs. 

The     situation     re- 
garding an  advance  in 
price    to    the    fanner 
has    been    under   con- 
sideration  by  the  ex- 
ecutive   committee    of 
the      association      for 
fully  a  month.    Con- 
ditions   were    investi- 
gated.     A    result    of 
which  was  the  calling 
of   a   price  conference 
for    advancing    prices, 
a  full  report  of  which 
is    given     in    another 
column. 

Platform  Conditions 

The  supply  of  milk 
in   April   was  for  the 
most  part  hardly  suf- 
ficient for  the  demand. 
Throughout  the  month 
there  never  was  more         ■ 
than  a  sea.sonable  surplus     Estimates  fix 
the  increase  over  winter  shipment  not  to 
have  been   on  the  average,  in  excess  of 
15  i>er  cent. 

Surplus  milk  was  not  below  6i  cents 
a  quart,  city  platform,  and  frequently  a 
slight  premium,  7|c  per  quart  was  paid. 
April  Price* 

The  prices  paid  for  basic  milk  for 
April  remain  at  the  same  basis  as  has 
applied  since  October  of  last  year.  For 
milk  delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  7| 
scnts  per  quart  or  $3.37  per  hundred 
pounds.  Delivered  at  receiving  stations 
in  the  60  mile  zone  the  price  is  $2.79  per 
hundred.  These  quotations  are  based 
upon  4  per  cent,  butterfat  content. 

Surplus  Prices 
There  was  a  sharp  seasonable  decline 
in  butter  prices  during  April.    The  av- 
erage  price   for    92    score   solid    packed 
creamery    butter,    New    York    City,    on 


which  prices  were  figured,  was  46.8  cents. 

At  this  basis  the  price  for  Class  I  sur- 
plus milk  was  $2.24  per  hundred  at 
country  receiving  stations  and  6  cents 
per  quart,  equivalent  to  $2.62  per  hun- 
dred pounds   delivered   Philadelphia. 

Class  II  surplus  for  April  was  $1.86 
per  hundred  pounds  at  country  receiv- 
ing stations  and  5.2  cents  per  quart  or 
$2.44  per  hundred  pounds  delivered  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia. 

Quotations  being  based  on  4  per  cent, 
butterfat  content  milk. 


MAY  PRICE  ADVANCES 

basic  34  CENTS  HIGHER 


The  price  of  basic  milk  to  the  buyer 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  has  been 
advanced  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a 
quart  or  34.87  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
for  the  months  of  May  and  June  and 
one  cent  a  quart  or  46.50  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September,  subject,  however, 
to  further  conferences  if  necessary. 

This  advance  was  the  outcome  of  a 
price  conference  held  in  the  offices  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion on  Saturday,  April  28th,  in  which 


TiUamoolc 


Dtisv  Butter  Kin;j  De  Kol  No.  407854,  an  outstanding  Sho^  and  Production  type.     See  page  6 


May  Prices 

Prices  to  be  paid  for  May  basic  milk 

will,  as  has  just  been  determined,  carry 

an   advance  of  three-quarters   of  a  cent 

per    quart    or    34    cents    per    hundred 

pounds. 

The  basic  price  under  the  new  sched- 
ule on  a  4  per  cent,  butterfat  basis,  will 
be  8  cents  per  quart  for  May  and  June 
and  8i  cents  for  July,  August  and 
September,  f.  o.  b.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

May  basic  prices  therefore  will  be  8 
cents  a  quart  or  $3,72  per  hundred 
pounds  delivered  Philadelphia  or  $3.13 
per  hundred  pounds  at  country  receiving 
stations  in  the  60  mile  zone,  based  on  4 
per  cent-  fat  content. 

Butter   Market 

Seasonable    declines    in    butter    prices 

are  to  be  looked  for  at  this  time.     With 

the  opening  of  spring  the  current   sup- 

( Continued  on  page  10) 


in  addition  to  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, distributors  and  manufacturers 
of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  from 
all  over  the  Shed  took  part. 

The  executive  committee  asked  for  a 
flat  cent  a  quart  advance.  It  was  shown 
that  the  farmers  were  confronted  with 
high  feed  costs,  increased  costs  of  dairy 
cows  and  more  particularly  by  the  short- 
age as  well  as  the  higher  cost  of  labor. 

Because  of  these  facts  production  of 
milk  in  this  territory  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  demand,  and  that  there  has  been 
a  general  shrinkage  in  the  supply. 

Producers,  it  was  shown,  have  not  been 
encouraged  to  increase  production  at 
present  cost  levels.  If  the  supply  of  milk 
in  this  territory  is  to  be  maintained  it 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  price 
paid  for   milk. 

The  conditions  were  fully  investigated 
by  the  committee,  not  only  in  Pennsyl- 


vania but  in  the  neighboring  states. 

Dairy  cattle  as  a  rule  have  come  out 
of  the  winter  in  poor  condition.  The 
high  costs  of  feed  has  resulted  in  a 
smaller  feeding  program. 

Labor  shortage  is  acute.  On  April  first 
the  shortage  on  Pennsylvania  farms  was 
23  per  cent.,  as  compared  to  3  per  cent, 
last  year. 

In  short,  the  condition  was  serious  and 
if  the  supply  of  milk  was  to  be  saved, 
producers  would  have  to  have  the  in- 
ducement of  a  higher  price. 

Manufacturers  Object 
There  was  a  strong 
objection   to   the   full 
advance  of  one  cent  a 
quart  or  46.50  cents  a 
hundred     pounds     at 
this  time  by  the  man- 
ufacturers  of  evapor- 
ated    and     condensed 
milk. 

This  objection   was 
not    based    on    condi- 
tions within  our  own 
territory,    but    rather 
on  the  fact  that  they 
had   to   contend   with 
competition      on     the 
part  of  manufacturers 
in      other      producing 
sections,  where  prices 
for    milk    for    manu- 
facturing        purposes 
were  on  a  lower  level. 
Distributors  in  some 
instances     were     also 
confronted  with  high- 
er labor  costs,  together 
with     some     loss     of 
sales    due   to   reduced 
buying  on  the  part  of 
consumers  for  a  time, 
the     usual     condition 
when  the  price  of  fluid 
milk  advances. 

After  a  very  lengthy 
discussion,       it       was 
agreed  by  the  produ- 
cers,   distributors   and 
manufacturers   that   a 
price   advance   of   one 
cent  a  quart  be  made  to  the  consumer 
and    that    during    May    and    June    the 
price  paid  the  producer  for  basic  milk 
4  per  cent,  butterfat  content  be  on  the 
basis  of  8  cents  a  quart  or  $3.72  per  hun- 
dred  pounds    delivered    Philadelphia,   or 
$8.13  per  hundred  pounds  at  country  re- 
ceiving stations  in  the  50  mile  zone,  while 
during  July,  August  and  September  the 
price  will  be  84  cents  per  quart  or  $3.84 
delivered  Philadelphia  and  $3.25  per  hun- 
dred pounds  at  receiving  stations  in  the 
jsone  above  named,  subject,  however,  to 
further   conferences   if   found   necessary. 
This   arrangement,  it  is  to   be   noted, 
applies   on   basic    milk.     The   provisions 
of   the   Philadelphia  Selling   Plan   as   to 
basic  and  surplus  milk  continue  in  full 
effect   as   to  the  provisions  for  determ- 
ining  the    amount    and    price    paid    for 
surplus    milk  during   the   months   abo« 
named. 


(Oontinufld  on  page  10) 
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API*f^    MILK    PRICES 

SUPPLY  SHOWS  DECREASE 


A  peculiar  condition  in  the  milk  mar 

ket  at  this  time  of  the  year  has  been  in 

evidence    during    April.      Production    has 

not    been    in    keeping   with    the   demand 

ind  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  notice- 

il)le  shrinkage  in  the  supply. 

The  proi>ortion  of  milk  in  excess  of 
tlie  basic  quantity  has  been  smaller  than 
lust  year.  The  consumptive  demand  has 
been  increasing. 

From  all  angles  the  local  market,  that 
is  the  territory  embracing  the  Philadel- 
phia   Milk    Shed    has 
been  steadily  growing 
stronger. 

In  instances  buyers 
were  over-bidding  the 
established  prices  by  a 
few  cents  per  hundred 
to  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain larger  supplies. 

It  was  evident  to 
both  producers  and 
buyers  that  dairymen 
would  not  continue  to 
produce  milk  under 
the  prevailing  high 
costs. 

The     situation     re- 
garding an  advance  in 
price    to    the    farmer 
has    been    under    con- 
sideration  by   the  ex- 
ecutive   committee    of 
the      association      for 
fully  a  month.     Con- 
ditions   were    investi- 
gated.      A     result    of 
which  was  the  calling 
of   a   price   conference 
for    advancing    prices, 
a  full  report  of  which 
is     given     in     another 
column. 

Platform  Conditions 

The  supply  of  milk 
in  April  was  for  the 
most  part  hardly  suf- 
ficient for  the  demand. 
Throughout  the  month 
there  never   was  more  - 

than  a  seasonable  surplus-  Estimates  fix 
the  increase  over  winter  shipment  not  to 
have  been  on  the  average,  in  exet-ss  of 
1.5  per  cent. 

Surplus   milk  was  not  below  6J  cents 
a  quart,  city  platform,  and  frequently  a 
slight  premium,  7Jc  i^er  quart  was  paid. 
April  Prices 
The    prices    paid    for    basic    milk    for 
April   remain   at  the  same  basis   as   has 
applied  since  October  of  last  year.     For 
milk   delivered   f.   o.   b.   Philadelphia,   7J 
sents    per    quart    or    $3.3T    per    hundred 
pounds.     Delivered  at  receiving  stations 
in  the  50  mile  zone  the  price  is  $2.79  per 
hundred.      These    quotations    are    based 
upon   4  per  cent,  butterfat  content. 

Surplus  Prices 
There  was  a  sharp  seasonable  decline 
in  butter  prices  during  April.     The  av- 
erage   price    for    92    score    solid    packed 
creamery    butter.    New    York    City,    on 


which  prices  were  figured,  was  4().8  cents. 
At  this  basis  the  price  for  Class  I  sur- 
plus milk  was  $2.24.  per  hundred  at 
country  receiving  stations  and  6  cents 
per  quart,  equivalent  to  $2.H2  per  hun- 
dred pounds   delivered   Philadelphia. 

Class  II  surplus  for  April  was  $1.86 
per  hundred  pounds  at  country  receiv- 
ing stations  and  5.2  cents  per  quart  or 
$2.44  per  hundred  pounds  delivered  f.  o.  b, 
Philadelphia. 

Quotations  being  based  on  4  per  cent, 
butterfat  content  milk. 


MAY  PRICE  ADVANCES 

basic  34  CENTS  HIGHER 


The  price  of  basic  milk  to  the  buyer 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  has  been 
advanced  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a 
quart  or  34.87  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
for  the  months  of  May  and  June  and 
one  cent  a  quart  or  46.50  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September,  subject,  however, 
to  further  conferences  if  necessary. 

This  advance  was  the  outcome  of  a 
price  conference  held  in  the  offices  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion  on  Saturday,   April  28th,  in  which 


Tillamook 


Dtisv  Butter  Kin?  De  Kol  No.  407854,  an  outstanding  Sho-v  and  Production  type 


May  Prices 

Prices  to  be  paid  for  May  basic  milk 

will,  as  has  just   been  determined,  carry 

HU   advance   of  three-quarters    of   a    cent 

per     quart     or    34    cents    per     hundred 

pounds. 

The  basic  price  under  the  new  sched- 
ule on  a  4  per  cent,  butterfat  basis,  will 
be  8  cents  per  quart  for  May  and  June 
and  8 J  cents  for  July,  August  and 
September,  f.  o.   b.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

May  basic  prices  therefore  will  be  9 
cents  a  quart  or  $3.72  i>er  hundred 
pounds  delivered  Philadelphia  or  .$3.13 
per  hundred  pounds  at  country  receiving 
stations  in  the  50  mile  zone,  based  on  4 
per  cent-  fat  content. 

Butter  Market 

S<>asonable    declines    in    butter    prices 

are  to  be  looked  for  at  this  time.     With 

the  opening  of  spring  the  current   sup- 

( Continued  on   page  10) 


in  addition  to  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, distributors  and  manufacturers 
of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  from 
all  over  the  Shed  took  part. 

The  executive  committee  asked  for  a 
flat  cent  a  quart  advance.  It  was  shown 
that  the  farmers  were  confronted  with 
high  feed  costs,  increased  costs  of  dairy 
cows  and  more  particulariy  by  the  short- 
age as  well  as  the  higher  cost  of  labor. 

Because  of  these  facts  production  of 
milk  in  this  territory  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  demand,  and  that  there  has  been 
a  general  shrinkage  in  the  supply. 

Producers,  it  was  shown,  have  not  been 
encouraged  to  increase  production  at 
present  cost  levels.  If  the  supply  of  milk 
in  this  territory  is  to  be  maintained  it 
wotild  be  necessary  to  increase  the  price 
paid   for   milk. 

The  conditions  were  fully  investigated 
by  the  committee,  not  only  in  Pennsyl- 


vania but  in  the  neighboring  states. 

Dairy  cattle  as  a  rule  have  come  out 
of  the  winter  in  poor  c(mdition.  The 
high  costs  of  feed  has  resulted  in  a 
smaller  feeding  program. 

Labor  shortage  is  acute.  On  April  first 
the  shortage  on  Pennsylvania  farms  was 
23  per  cent.,  as  compared  to  3  per  cent, 
last  year. 

In  short,  the  condition  was  serious  and 
if  the  supply  of  milk  was  to  be  saved, 
producers  would  have  to  have  the  in- 
ducement of  a  higher  price. 

Manufacturers  Object 
There  was  a  strong 
objection    to    the    full 
advance  of  one  cent  a 
quart  or  46.50  cents  a 
hundred      pounds      at 
this  time  by  the  man- 
ufacturers   of   evapor- 
ated    and     condensed 
milk. 

This   objection   was 
not    based    on    condi- 

ftions   within  our  own 
territory,     but     rather 
on  the  fact  that  they 
I     had    to    contend    with 
I     competition      on      the 
part  of  manufacturers 
in      other      producing 
sections,  where  prices 
'     for    milk    for    manu- 
facturing purposes 
were  on  a  lower  level. 
Distributors  in  some 
instances      were     also 
confronted  with  high- 
er labor  costs,  together 
with     some     loss     of 
sales    due    to    reduced 
buying  on  the  part  of 
consumers  for  a  time, 
the     usual      condition 
when  the  price  of  fluid 
milk  advances. 

After  a  very  lengthy 
di.scussi«)n,  it  was 
ajrreed  by  the  pnuiu- 
cers,  distributors  and 
manufacturers    that    a 

price    advance    of    one 

cent  a  quart  be  made  to  the  consumer 
and    that    during    May    and    June    the 
price  paid   the  producer  for   basic   milk 
4  per  cent,  butterfat  content  be  on  the 
basis  of  8  cents  a  quart  or  $3.72  per  hun- 
dred   pounds    delivered    Philadelphia,    or 
.$3.13  per  hundred  pounds  at  country  re- 
ceiving stations  in  the  50  mile  zone,  while 
(luring  July,   August  and  September  the 
price  will  be  8i  cents  per  quart  or  $3.84 
delivered  Philadelphia  and  .$.3.25  per  hun- 
dred pounds  at  receiving  stations  in  the 
zone  above  named,  siibject,  however,  to 
further    conferences    if   found    necessary. 
This   arrangement,   it   is    to   be    noted, 
applies    on    basic    milk.     The   provisions 
of    the    Philadelphia   Selling    Plan    as   to 
basic  and  surplus   milk  continue  in   full 
effect   as    to   the  provisions   for  determ- 
ining   the    amount    and    price    paid    for 
sur])lus    milk   during    the    months    above 
named. 


See  page  6 
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STATE  COUNCIL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATIONS  FORMED 


The  committee  on  by-laws  app<^>inted 
under  a  resolution  passed  at  the  State- 
wide Conference  of  Farm  and  Co-opera- 
tive Marketing  Organizations,  held  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  late  in  February,  met 
on  call  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon. 
F.  P.  Willits,  and  formulated  plans  and 
by-laws  for  a  proposetl  state-wide  or- 
ganization. 

These  proposed  plans  and  by-laws 
were  forwarded  each  farm  and  co-opera- 
tive marketing  (trganization  and  an  in- 
vitation was  extended  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  hold  a  formal  meeting 
of  representatives  in  accord  with  the 
movement. 

Three  representatives  >om  each  organ- 
ization was  suggested  iir  ^  the  meeting 
wjis    called    in    Harrisburg,    April    10th, 

1923. 

Delegates  from  some  twenty  organiza- 
tions attended  the  meeting,  including 
State  Horticultural  Association,  Pennsyl- 
vania lireeders  and  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion; Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers  As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania  State  Bee  Keep- 
ers Association,  Pennsylvania  State 
Poultry  Association,  Tobacco  Growers 
Association,  Pennsylvania  Sheep  and 
Wool  Growers  Association,  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association,  Pennsyl- 
vania Holstein  FreisiHn  Association, 
Pennsylvania  (Juernsey  Breeders  Associ- 
ation; Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  Penn- 
sylvania Farmers  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania  Society  of  Farm 
Women,  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Berkshire  Association, 
Pennsylvania  State  Hereford  Breeders 
Association,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Penn  Manor  Co-operative  Association  of 
Bucks  county.  Farmers  I'nion  of  Cedar- 
ville,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  organization  was  formally  organ- 
ized under  the  name  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciations. 

The  following  articles  of  organization 
were  then  adopted: 

Object— The  object  of  the  council  shall 
be: 

a.  To  bring  together  representatives 
of  agricultural  associations  and 
agencies  at  a  "round  table"  for 
mutual  imderstanding  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  their  problems. 

b.  To  co-ordinate  agricultural  policies 
for  defmite  action. 

c.  To    invite    and    support    measures 

beneficial   to   agriculture. 

Membership— The  membership  shall  be 
composed  of  actual  active  farmers'  as- 
sociations of  Pennsylvania.  Such  repre- 
sentation shall  be  on  the  basis  of  a  state 
association  where  one  exists.  Where  or- 
ganizations are  inter-state,  they  shall  be 
represented  by  members  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania District.  Where  no  state  or- 
ganization exists,  then  local  or  district 
associations  shall  be  eligible  to  member- 
ship, subject  to  the  approcal  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  Where  a  state  or- 
ganization refuses  or  neglects  to  affiliate, 
then  local  or  district  associations  of  such 
st.ate  agencies  shall  be  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. The  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Pennsylvania  State 
College  shall  have  representation  in  this 
body  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other 
association. 

Representation — "Each  association  may 
have  three  representatives,  but  shall  have 
only  one  vote. 


Fees — There  shall  be  no  membership 
fee  charged  for  the  present,  but  no  ex- 
pense shall  be  paid  by  the  council  to  at- 
tending delegates. 

Officers — The  officers  shall  be  a  presi- 
dent, vice  president  and  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Board  of  Directors — The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  consist  ol  one  delegate  trom 
each  member  association. 

Executive  Committee — There  shall  be 
an  executive  committe  of  five  members, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  elected  officers 
of  the  association  and  two  of  whom  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
from  their  own  number. 

Quorum — A  quorum  shall  consist  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  members  in 
a  general  meeting  or  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  directors  in  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  or  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Annual  Meeting — The  annual  meeting 
shall  be  held  on  Thursday,  2  P.  M.,  the 
week  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show.  Other  meetings  shall  be 
held  at  the  call  of  the  president. 

The  officers  of  the  association  were 
elected  as  follows:  President,  Morris  T. 
Phillips,  Pomeroy  Pa;  vice  president,  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Black,  Garrett.  Pa.,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, John  M.  McKee,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

The  Executive  Committee  consists  of 
the  foregoing  officers  together  with  John 
M.  McSparran,  Furniss,  Pa.,  and  R.  L. 
Watts,  State  College,  Pa. 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  minutes  to  the  various  state 
organizations  not  represented  at  the 
meeting  and  requested  their  affiliation. 

Several  general  questions  were  discus- 
sed at  the  meeting. 

After  a  very  general  discussion  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted. 

Whereas:  We  know  that  if  the  Legis- 
lature fails  to  provide  the  money  to 
properly  handle  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
that  the  burden  for  school  and  roads 
will  fall  upon  local  taxatitm,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  the  Governor 
and  the  Legislature  to  get  togj'ther  and 
compel  those  who  are  enjoying  exemp- 
tions under  our  tax  laws  t(»  pay  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  government,  and  that 
any  unnecessary  expenses  of  state  gov- 
ernment be  cut  down  to  the  minimum. 


TWO  NEW  PENNSYLVANIA 

HOLSTEIN  CHAMPIONS 

Bell  Farm  Bakker,  a  Holstein  cow 
owned  by  J.  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  at  Coraopolis, 
is  not  only  state  champion  in  the  ten 
months  division  as  a  junior  two  year 
old,  but  ranks  second  place  for  protluc- 
tion  of  butter  in  the  United  States  in 
her  class  and  division.  In  ten  months 
she  produced  17,108.9  pounds  of  milk  and 
624.33  pounds  of  fat  equivalent  to  7H0.41 
punds  of  butter. 

In  the  senior  four  year  class  of  the 
ten  months  test  period  division,  Segis 
Concordia  Burke,  owned  by  Edinboro 
Lake  Farm  at  Edinboro,  takes  first  place 
for  the  state.  In  ten  months  she  pro- 
duced 18,365.4  pounds  of  milk  and  670.884 
pounds  of  butterfat,  equal  to  838.60 
pounds  of  butter. 

Malcolm  H.  Gardner  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  Advanced  Registry  work 
for  eighteen  years  says  that  Advanced 
Registry  is  the  very  foundation  of  pro- 
gress. By  knowing  production,  con- 
structive breeding  can  be  carried  on  and 
without  knowing  production  all  is  a 
guess. 


STANDARD  TIME  LAW  ENACTED 

GOVERNOR  PINCHOT  SIGNS  BILL 


The  agricultural  interests  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  have  probably  never  be- 
fore waged  as  hard  a  battle,  for  what 
they  believe  is  their  inherent  rig'ht,  what 
is  strictly  within  the  law  and  what  was 
as  bitterly  contested  by  representatives 
of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  as  the 
legislative  controversy  over  the  Derrick 
liill,  Senate  :iiv,  which  enforces  one 
standard  time  all  over  Pennsylvania, 
throughout  the  year,  as  already  provided 
by  national  and  state  laws. 

The  contest  over  the  passage  of  this 
bill  in  the  Senate  early  in  April  was  won 
by  the  proiwnents  of  the  bill  after  an 
attempt  to  amend  it  so  as  to  give  special 
privileges  t(»  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
in  permitting  them  to  advance  their 
clocks  one  hour,  beginning  April  29th 
and  continuing  until  late  in  September. 
As  reported  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Review,  we  won,  by  a  narrow  margin, 
in  defeating  the  amendments. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary  General — a  committee  com- 
posed largely  of  lawyers — a  committee 
with  some  eighteen  representatives  from 
the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny 
county. 

A  hearing  was  staged  on  April  17th. 
Proponents  and  opponents  of  the  bill 
were  there  in  force.  A.  A.  .Miller,  sec- 
retary of  the  "Standard  Time  League" 
and  editor  of  the  Milk  Producers  Re- 
view, directed  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
ponents. Representative  W.  A.  Haines, 
of  Bucks  county,  was  the  spokesman  for 
those  favoring  the  bill. 

Our  speakers  included  Hon.  Fred  Ras- 
mussen,  former  Secretary  of  .\griculture; 
John  McSparran,  Master  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange;  H.  D.  Allebach, 
president  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation; Mrs.  C.  T.  Downing,  Chester 
County  Pomona  CJ range.  No.  3;  Fred- 
erick Brenckman,  secretary  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange;  Harry  M  Jones,  Mc- 
Keesport,  Pa.,  and  R  W.  Balderston, 
secretary  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  .\s- 
sociation. 

The  opponents  had  an  array  of  talent 
from  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh  and 
Chester,  Pa.,  who  demanded  that  those 
cities  be  permitted  to  govern  themselves 
in  their  own  way  as  far  as  daylight  sav- 
ing was  concerned. 

The  committee  reported  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  a  negative  recommendation. 
In  other  words  they  endeavored  to  kill 
the  bill.  On  motion,  however,  the  House 
voted  to  put  the  bill  on  the  calendar  and 
thus  transferred  the  fight  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

A  special  order  was  agreed  to  by 
which  the  bill  came  up  for  final  passage 
on  Wednesday,  April  26th.  at  12  o'clock 
noon    (standard    time). 

After  a  debate  of  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes,  in  which  Representatives 
Haines,  of  Bucks,  Sarig  of  Berks,  Miss 
Grimes  of  Allegheny  and  Heyburn  of 
Delaware  and  several  others  made  ad- 
dresses— a  vote  of  the  House  was  taken 
with  the  result  that  the  bill  passed  fin- 
ally on  a  vote  of  115  ayes  and  74  nays. 
On  May  3rd,  Governor  Pinchot  signed 
the  bill  and  it  became  a  law. 

Whisperings  of  amendments  were 
heard  daily  during  the  progress  of  the 
bill  in  the  House.  Whether  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh feared  increa.sed  opposition  from 
representatives  of  second  and  third  class 
cities,  if  proposed  amendments  permit- 
ting Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  to  ad- 


vance their  clocks  were  presented,  can 
onlj'  be  surmised.  At  all  events,  amend- 
ments, although  said  to  have  been  pre- 
pared, were  not  offered  and  the  bill 
passed  in  its  original  form. 

The  particular  feature  of  the  Derrick 
Bill  as  passed  by  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  provides  as  follows: 

"That  no  county,  city,  borougii,  town, 
township  or  other  municipal  subdivision 
of  the  Commonwealth  shall  by  ordin- 
ance, resolution  or  rule  adopt  a  differ- 
ent standard  of  time  for  any  year  or  any 
portion  of  the  year  than  herein  pn)vided 
(Eastern  Standard  Time)  and  all  ordin- 
ances, resolutions  and  rules  heretofore 
adopted,  contrary  to  this  jjroviso  are 
declared  to  be  void  and  of  no  effect. 

Agricultural  interests  of  Pennsylvania 
have  fought  a  good  fight  and  won  a 
great  moral  victory. 

With  the  subterfuges — ordinances  or 
resolutions  of  councilmanic  or  other  gov- 
erning bodies,  recommending  that  day- 
light saving  be  observed  by  citizens  of 
such  cities,  towns  or  communities,  not 
only  by  advancing  the  clocks  but  by  be- 
ginning work  an  hour  earlier  and  stop- 
ping an  hour  earlier  in  the  evening,  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law  is 
violated. 

Railroads  have  advanced  their  train 
schedules  by  an  hour — the  clocks  are  un- 
changed— but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
such  a  plan  will  work  out. 

We  believe  confusion,  worse  than 
evfer,  will  prevail,  and  that  after  one 
year's  trial  of  irregular  working  hours, 
the  day  light  (?)  movement  will  have 
reached  its  end. 


DAIRYMEN'S  CONTRIBUTION 

FOR  STATE  COLLEGE 

BUILDING 

Concurring  in  a  resoluti(»n  pas.sed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  members  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
djjcers  Association,  last  December,  to 
contribute  to  a  State  College  fund,  the 
money  return  of  one  day's  milk  during 
the  month  of  May  was  pledged. 

This  fund,  it  is  projiosed,  is  t(»  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  suitable 
buildings  for  dormitories,  a  hospital, 
physical  education  buildings  and  a  social 
hall. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  large 
service  rendered  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests by  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The 
extension  work  carried  on  through  the 
county  agents,  plant  disease  control  work, 
plant  breeding,  dairj'  husbandry  and  ex- 
perimental work  and  the  teaching  of  ag- 
ricultural courses  to  large  numbers  of 
men  and  women  are  features  of  this  serv- 
ice. 

In  order  that  the  collection  of  this  fund 
be  conveniently  and  equitably  carried 
on,  it  has  been  planned  that  the  various 
buyers  of  milk  throughout  this  territory, 
deduct  one-thirty-first  of  the  total  amount 
of  each  dairyman's  milk  sold  during  the 
month  of  May,  192?. 

That  the  dairyman  should  be  fully  ad- 
vised as  to  this,  the  various  dealers  have 
sent  out  a  formal  notice  to  each  of  their 
patrons  informing  them  as  to  this  fact 
and  stating  also  that  any  of  their  patrons 
objecting  to  this  contribution  and  method 
of  collection,  and  so  advising  the  buyers 
in  writing  prior  to  June  1st,  1928,  the 
deduction  would  not  be  made. 

The  fund  so  coHected  by  each  buyer 
for  this  State  College  Fund,  is  to  be  paid 
over  to  State  College  immediately  after 
the  deduction  has  been  made. 


TURN  COLD  INTO  GOLD 

The  Dairy  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  distributed  an  interesting  leaflet 
under  the  title  "Turn  Cold  Into  Gold." 
The  subject  matter  <)f  the  leaflet  is  re- 
jMinted  in  part  herewith. 

Save  loss  from  sour  milk  returned — 
high  bacteria  counts — poor  butter  or  low 
(luality  cheese. 

Make  special  efforts  in  spring,  sum- 
mer and    fall,   but   cool   throughout   the 

year. 

Milk  and  cream  should  be  cooled  to 
50  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  lower.  If  you 
cannot  possibly  get  ice,  and  ice  is  nearly 
always  necessary,  use  the  coldest  water 
available. 

Don't  use  water  that  has  been  warmed 
\)y  running  over  the  ground  or  by  stand- 
ing in  tanks.  Use  water  direct  from  the 
well  or  s])ring,  unless  a  colder  source  is 
,i\  ailable. 

If  ice  is  not  obtainable,  arrange  for 
running  water  in  the  milk  storage  tank. 
If  this  is  impossible,  arrange  the  equip- 
ment so  that  all  water  pumped  for  farm 
'-UH'k  first  pjisses  through  the  cooling 
tank. 

A  surface  cooler  saves  time  and  ice. 
It  cuts  the  ice  bill  in  two  and  permits 
the  cooling  of  morning's  milk  on  the 
farm. 

A  cooling  tank  is  a  necessity  in  the 
milk  house  for  final  cooling  and  storage 
and  it  should  be  covered. 

Tanks  should  be  large  enough  to  hold 
three  gallons  of  water  for  each  gallon  of 
milk  when  ice  is  used — otherwise  they 
shotild  hold  six  gallons  of  water  to  one 
of  milk.  Cans  should  be  set  on  a  rack 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tank  so  that  water 
can  circulate  under  them.  Water  should 
enter  the  tank  at  the  bottom. 
Directions  for  Cooling 

1.  Have  the  tank  water  at  40°  F.  or 
lower  before  milking.  In  addition,  at 
lea.st  2  pounds  of  ice  are  needed  for  every 
gallon  of  milk  to  be  stored  if  the  milk 
is  cooled  over  the  surface  cooler  to  58° 
F.  or  below. 

2.  Start  water  running  through  the 
surface  cooler.  For  every  gallon  of  milk 
or  cream  cooled,  10  or  15  gallons  of 
water  should  pass  through  the  cooler. 

3.  Pour  milk  over  the  cooler  as  soon 
as  drawn  from  the  cow.  Cool  cream  as 
soon  as  separated. 

4.  Milk  should  flow  slowly  over  the 
vooler  and  be  cooled  to  within  three  de- 
grees  of  the  temperature  of   the   water. 

5.  When  a  can  is  filled  from  the  sur- 
face cooler  set  it  into  the  tank  immedi- 
ately. Always  have  ice  in  the  tank 
when  cream  or  milk  is  being  stored 
unless  the  water  is  below  45°  F.  The 
water  should  always  reach  the  necks  of 
the  cans. 

ti.  Keep  cans  in  storage  tank  until 
ready  to  ship.  During  hauling  protect 
them  with  blanket  or  felt  jackets. 

D(»n't  guess  at  temperatures — use  a 
llicrmometer.  Clean  and  sterilize  the 
<ooler,  cans,  pails  and  other  milk 
utensils.  You  will  find  that  there  is 
money  in  properly  cooling  and  caring 
for  your   milk. 


Ropy  milk  is  caused  by  bacteria  that 
grow  best  at  a  temperature  of  about 
sixty  degrees  Fahr.  This  condition, 
while  not  dangerous,  should  be  avoided 
by  keeping  milk  below  fifty  degrees. 
Proper  care  should  be  used  in  sterilizing 
utensils. 


BlAY  BASIC  MILK  PEIOES 
r.  O.  B.  PHILADELPHIA 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 
From  these  prices  one  cent  per  4t>  quarts 
or  one  cent  per  100  pounds  to  bo  deducted 
hy  the  buyer,  which  together  with  one  cent 
l)i,T  40  quarts,  contributed  by  the  buyer,  is 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  The 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  publicity  campaign,  advertising 
the  food  value  and  greater  consumption  of 
dairy  products.  The  commission  of  2  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  from  the  members  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association  is  to 
be  deducted  and  returned  to  the  Association 
as  heretofore. 

Basic  Price 

Quantity  per 

Test  per  100  qHart 

per  cent.  ibs.  vonlo 

3.  3.32  7.1 

3.05  8.34  7.15 

3.1  3.86  7.2 

3.15  3.38  7.25 

3.20  3.40  7.3 

3.25  3.42  7.35 

3.3  3.44  7.35 
3.35                       3.46                             7.4 

3.4  3.48  7.45 
3.45                       3.50                             7.5 

3.5  3.52  7.55 
3.55                       3.54                             7.6 

3.6  3.56  7.66 
3.65                       3.58                             7.65 

3.7  3.60  7.7 
3.75                       3.62  7.75 

3.8  3.64    ,  7.8 
3.8.'5                       3.66                             7.R5 

3.0  3.68  7.9 
3.n5                       3.70                             7.95 
4                             3.72                             8. 
4.05                      3.74                            8. 

4.1  3.76  8.05 
4  15                       3.78                             8.1 
4  2                          3.80  8.15 
4  25                       3.82                             8.2 

43  3.84  8.25 
4  35                       3.86                             83 

44  3.88  8-3 
4:45                        3.90  8.35 
4  .■)                          3.92  8.4 
4:55                       3.94  8.45 

4  6  3.96  8.5 
4;65                       3.98  8.55 

47  4.  "o 
475                       4.02  8.65 

48  4.04  8.65 
4:85                         4.06  8.7 

49  4.08  8.75 
4:95                         4.10  8.8 

5  4.12  .   8.85 
When  the  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o.  b, 

Philadelphia   is  8   cents   per   quart 


COUNTEY  EECEIVINO  STATIONS 

Quotations  are  for  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
iirranpement. 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

These  prices  include  a  deduction  of  one 
cent  per  100  pounds,  which  amount,  together 
with  one  cent  per  100  pounds,  contributed  by 
the  buver,  is  to  be  turned  over  hy  each  buyer 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  pub- 
licitv  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  and 
greater  consumption  of  dairy  products.  Ihe 
commission  of  2  cents  per  ^»'^^reA  vonudB 
from  the  members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted  and 
returned  t.o  the  Association  as  heretofore. 


Freight  and  Eeceiviiig  Station 
Deducted 


1 
11 
21 
31 
41 
51 
61 
71 
81 

ni 
101 
111 
121 

131 
141 
151 
161 
171 
181 
191 
201 
211 
221 
231 
241 
251 
261 
271 
281 
201 


Freight  on 
100  lbs.  milk 

incl.  .268 

20      "  .283 

30      "  .303 

40      "  .313 

50      "  .333 

fiO      "  .343 

70      "  .364 

80      "  .374 

90      "  -889 

100    "  .399 

110    "  .414 

112    "  .424 

130    "  .434 

140    "  .450 

l.-iO    "  .460 

160    "  .475 

170    "  .480 

180    "  .490 

190    "  .505 

200    "  .510 

210    "  .520 

220    "  .535 

230    "  .540 

240    "  .550 

250    "  .556 

2fiO    "  .566 

270    "  .576 

280    "  .581 

200    ' '  .506 

300    "  .600 


Miles 

to   10 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


Charges 

Price  per 

100  lbs. 

3^5^  milk 
$2.80 

2.79 

2.77 

2.76 

2.74 

2.73 

2.71 

2.70 

2.69 

2.68 

2.86 

2.65 

2.64 

2.63 

2.62 

2.60 

2.60 

2.59 

2.57 

2.57 

2.56 

2.54 

2.54 

2.53 

2.52 

2.51 

2. .50 

2.50 

2.48 

2.48 


Farmers  in  Missouri  replaced  739  scrub 
Bjulls  with  pure  breds  in  a  12-month 
period,  according  to  a  report  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

Breeders  of  Holsteins  will  gather  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  6th  for  the  38th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein  Fresiian 
,\ssociation  of  America. 

.\  national  co-operative  sale  of  pure 
bred  Holsteins  conducted  by  the  Ohio 
State  Ass(K'iation  will  follow  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  Holstein  Freisian  Association  has 
a  membership  of  23.000  breeders  and 
has  registereil  ovt'r  a  million  pure  bred 
cattle, 


P.  F.  C.  F. 

Offers  you  a  perfect  feed  for  every  kind  of  Live  Stock 

on  your  farm. 

Each  particular  feed  is  built  on  the 

Open  Formula  Plan 

showing  yon  thp  pxart  amount  of  each  ingredient  used 

and  the  quality  of  it. 

Besides  giving  you  a  PERFECT  FEED  of  known 
quality,  we  offer  you  unexcelled  service. 

SERVICE— not  only  as  it  relates  to  prompt, 
accurate  shipments  of  feed  during  the  season  of  most 
drastic  car  shortage,  but  a  SERVICE  that  reflects 
itself  in  price  and  quality. 

PRICE— means  nothing  if  you  must  sacrifice  either 
quality  or  service  to  get  it.  The  Open  Formula  method 
of  manufacturing  Feeds  defeats  the  use  of  unsafe 
ingredients,  or  of  changing  the  quantity  to  meet 
market  conditions. 

Buy 

P.  F.  C.  F.  Open  Formulae  Rations 

for  your  Dairy  Cattle,  Poultry,  Hogs,  and  Horses  ;  you 
get  the  best  possible  results,  and  save  money. 

For  further  information  and  a  complete  list  of  our 

Open  Formulae  Feeds 

and  prices,  write 

Pennsylvania 
Farmers'  Co-operative  Federation 

Heed  Bldg.,  1215  Filbert  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The   Bestov  Calendar 


Equipment  to  handle  milk 


r,.^'  -..■  %_■' 


h'om    cow   to   consumer 


WHY  do  we  sell 
De    Laval 

Cream  Separators? 

Why  shouldn't  we  ? 

They    are    the   logical 
choice  for  a  house  of  our 
caliBre,  for  they  are  un- 
questionably   the    finest 
type  of  separator  made. 
De  Lavals  perform  their 
work   with  an  efficiency 
no  other  machine  equals 
They  separate  ALL  the 
cream.      They    are   de- 
pendable  and    will  last 
for  years  and  years. 
First  cost  on  a  machine  of  this 
is  but  ONE  factor  to  consider. 


kind 


.u. 


NTmiiii'i 


IDEI^AL 


■■  h 


PO.-t'-- 


Catalogs  and  prices  on  all  types  of  De 
Laval  Separators  furnished  on  request. 


Ben^PkoM 
LocuttllOlS 


isseu^ 

1918  Market  Street 
PHILADELPHU 


fJompainy 


Next  t* 
Staalcy  Tkeatre 
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EMtorial 


Your  organization  has  again  demon- 
strated it.s  v;ilii«'  to  its  membership. 
Never  l)ef(>re,  exeept  (hiring  the  war, 
have  prices  of  milk  l)een  advanced  at 
this  season  of  tlie  year. 

The  executive  cojiimittee  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  .Association  has 
always  kept  in  the  chisest  possible  touch 
not  only  with  the  buying  market  but 
with  conditions  on  the  farm  as  well. 
Before  calling  the  recent  price  con- 
ference and  a.sking  for  an  advance  of 
one  cent  a  quart  in  the  price  of  milk  the 
whole  market  situation  was  carefully 
analyzed.  It  was  believed  that  unless 
producers  were  paid  a  price  tliat  would 
enable  them  to  produce  milk,  there 
would  be  a  shrinkage  in  the  supply. 

Consumption  has  been  broadening,  in 
which  the  educational  work  of  the  Dairy 
Council  has  played  an  important  part, 
and  evidences  of  a  short  supply,  even 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  were  apparent. 
If  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk  in  our 
natural  milk  producing  districts  were  to 
be  available,  plans  for  an  increase  in 
production  were  necessary  now. 

Fluid  milk  buyers  throughout  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  viewed  this  situ- 
ation from  the  same  angle. 

Manufacturers  of  condensed  and  evap- 
orated milk,  however,  were  confronted 
by  another  condition,  that  of  lower  prices 
than  those  asked  in  other  large  manu- 
facturing districts  and  therefore  to  pro- 
tect the  members  of  the  Inter-State, 
marketing  their  milk  through  manu- 
factured products,  a  compromise  during 
May  and  June  was  arranged  by  which 
an  advance  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent 
on  basic  milk  was  made  to  producers. 

In  July.  August  and  September  the  full 
cent  advance  over  April  prices  will  be 
paid  by  buyers  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed,  unless  further  conferences  are 
found  necessary. 


The  executive  committee  feels  that  by 
this  arrangement  the  producer  has  ob- 
tained a  needed  extra  return  for  his  milk 
.ind  that  the  market  generally  has  been 
stal)ili7,e(i  .ind  that  our  ujemltership  on 
tin-  whole   will   be   benefitted. 


CONFUSION  WITHOUT  END 

The  determination  of  cities,  towns  or 
eomiuunities  in  Pennsylvania,  through 
their  official  governing  bodies  to  force 
ujxm  the  people  through  recommenda- 
tory action,  a  chjinge  in  working  hours 
ai  variance  from  iiie  estai)iished  stand- 
ard time  and  while  not  violating  the 
letter  of  the  law,  but  purposely  advocat- 
ing a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law 
of  the  state,  is  to  be  regretted. 

Confusion  worse  confounded  promises 
to  be  the  outcome  of  this  movement. 

No  great  good  can  ever  come  of  meas- 
ures intended  to  cut  around  the  laws  of 
our  state  or  coimtry. 

The  Derrick  Bill,  recently  pas.sed  and 
now  a  law,  by  virtue  of  its  approval  and 
signature  by  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
njonwealth,  specifically  states  that  no 
other  than  Eastern  Standard  Time  as 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  government 
shall  be  observed  throughout  the  state, 
at  any  time  during  the  year  and  nidlifies 
all  ordinances,  rules  or  regulations  pro- 
viding for  any  other  .standard  of  time 
in  Pennsylvania. 

How  far  this  program  of  recommenda- 
torj'  violation  of  the  .spirit  of  the  law 
will  carry  on  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  farmers  of  the  commonwealth 
particularly  those  adjacent  to  the  large 
cities  who  are  compelled  to  advance  their 
work  an  hour  to  meet  conditions  in  the 
city,  have  an  inenvised  l)urden  or  cost 
thrust   Tipon    them. 

What  ntanufacturer  wIm»  has  his  cost 
<»f  production  increased  for  reasons  be- 
yond his  control,  continues  to  market 
or  .sell  his  prmluct  at  the  same  price  as 
prevailed  before  the  added  cost  was  put 
on? 


TARIFF    HEARINGS 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  reopen 
before  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  the 
reasonableness  of  the  tariff  on  casein 
and  vegetable  oils. 

Under  the  law  the  commission  has  the 
power  to  modify  the  tariff  by  either 
raising  or  lowering  it  to  the  extent  of 
HO  per  cent. 

The  new  tariff  has  been  in  force  hut 
a  short  time  and  it  is  questionable  as  to 
whether  the  rates  have  had  time  to 
fidly  demonstrate  their  value. 

In  all  events,  these  hearinjifs,  if  nec- 
essary, should  be  open  and  with  all  the 
cards  on  the  table.  The  cases  in  question 
should  be  fully  investigated  by  a  pre- 
liminary hearing  if  possible  and  both 
sides  in  the  controversy  given  equal  op- 
portunity to  present  their  cases. 

It  is  understood  that  there  is  a  definite 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  interests  to 
have  the  duty  on  vegetable  oils  reduced. 
At  the  best,  hearings  of  this  character 
are  dispo.sed  to  unsettle  the  industrj'  and 
disturb  orderly  marketing.  Unless  ab- 
solutely necessary,  any  movement  which 
will  disturb  conditions  in  trade  should 
be  avoided. 


AVOID  MILK  SOURING 

Particular  care  is  neces.sary  at  this  sea- 
son to  avoid  the  souring  of  milk. 

A  short  warm  spell,  unless  provided 
against,  frequently  means  a  loss  on  ac- 
count of  soured  milk. 

Keep  milk  cool  and  in  good  condition 
when  it  is  delivered  to  your  buyer  and 
you  will  not  be  troubled  with  .sour  milk. 

A  little  care  at  this  season  will  show 
up  in  the  milk  check. 


Mft7»  J923  ■    May,  J923 
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WORLD'S  DAIRY  CONGRESS 

'I'lie  executive  committee  of  the  World's 
Dairy  Congress  As.sociation  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  its  plans  for  the 
Congress  to  be  held  in  this  country, 
October  2nd  to  10th  inclusive. 

The  op«'ning  sessions  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  I).  C.,  and  the  concluding 
sessions  in  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  in  c<mnection 
with   the   National    Dairy   Show. 

Philadelphia  Day 

On  October  ^th  Philadelphia  will  be 
tiie  hosts  of  tiie  World's  Dairy  congress 
through  the  invitation  of  our  own  Phila- 
delphia   Inter-State   Dairy    Council. 

Plans  are  progressing  rapidly  for  a 
large  demonstration  of  Dairy  Council 
work  by  the  National  Dairy  Council  and 
the    Inter-State    Dairy    Council. 

These  plans  while  tenative  include 
visits  by  the  delegates  to  nearby  dairy 
farujs,  to  distributors  plants  and  to  his- 
torical points  of  interest.  A  banquet 
may  be  included. 

.At  all  events  Philadelphia,  through  the 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  the  National 
Dairy  Coimcil  and  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  ,\ssociation,  i>romises  the  dele- 
gates to  the  W<)rld's  Dairy  Congress,  a 
day  that  will  be  most  instructive  and 
entertaining. 


DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE  REDUCES 

PRICES  FOR  MAY 

The  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative 
Associatii>n,  Inc.,  has  announced  a  re- 
duction ()f  one  cent  a  quart,  47  cents  a 
hundred  pounds,  in  the  prcic  paid  for 
milk  for  fluid  consumption  in  the  New 
York  territory,  beginning  May  first.  The 
base  price  paid  for  Cla.ss  I  milk  will  be 
.$2.33  per  himdred  pounds. 

The  j)rice  of  Class  II  milk  will  be  .$2.0.5 
per  hundred,  but  dealers  will  be  charged 
1.5  cents  instead  of  H  cents  as  formerly 
for  skim  milk  which  they  do  not  profit- 
ably dispo.se  of.  This  classification  in- 
cludes sweet  cream  and  milk  manufac- 
tured into  ice  cream  and  soft  cheeses. 

The  basis  for  Class  III  remains  un- 
changed at  59  cents  per  100  pounds  above 
the  average  New  York  City  outside  quo- 
tations for  92  score  butter.  This  class 
includes  milk  manufactured  into  con- 
densed or  evaporated  milk,  powdered 
milk  or  hard  cheeses. 

Class  IV— the  milk  u.sed  for  butter 
making  is  based  as  at  present,  on  the  av- 
erage official  New  York  City  quotations. 
The  same  arrangements  are  made  for 
skim  milk  as  in  Class  II.  All  these 
prices  ;ire  based  on  3  per  cent,  milk  at 
the  200  nnle  zone. 


REMOVAL  TO  NEW 

INTER-STATE  OFFICES 

The  headquarters  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  formerly  located  in  the 
Heed  Building,  are  now  located  on  the 
ninth  floor  of  the  Boyertown  Building, 
1211-1213  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  just 
one  block  north  from  the  former  loca- 
tion. 

The  n<'w  offices  are  now  fully  equipjM'd 
and  present  a  great  improvement  over 
the  old  ones — and  .aKso  permit  of  room 
for   further   expansion. 

The  new  laboratory  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  As.sociation  will  be 
equipped  during  the  next  thirty  days, 
and  no  doubt  by  J»me  first  everything 
in  connection  with  the  new  quarters  will 
be  nmning  smoothly. 

We  retain  our  old  Bell  Telephone 
numbers.  Locust  5391,  I>ocust  5392,  but 
the  Keystone  Telephone  number  has  been 
changed  to  Main  7697. 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING 

The  directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Associaticm  held  their  first 
meeting  in  the  new  headquarters  of  the 
organization    on    Friday,   April   6th. 

.\  comj)lete  inspection  of  the  new 
offices  of  the  association,  now  located  in 
the  Boyertown  Building,  ninth  floor, 
west,  1211-1213  Arch  St.,  was  made  and 
the  same  were  approved. 

Directors  present  included  Messrs. 
James,  Bennetch,  Sarig,  Willits,  Shangle, 
Afoinrai      n:<.K»<-.     Air„_„     c :i.i.      oi. ■ 

Lehman,  Troutman,  Lauver,  Book,  Pen- 
nington, Donovan,  Brinton,  Waddington, 
Twining  and  president  Allebach  and  sec- 
retary  Balderston. 

At  this  meeting  there  were  also  pres- 
ent the  entire  new  field  forces  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
and  the  field  forces  of  the  Department 
of  Quality  Control  of  the  Dairy  Council. 

The  general  market  conditions  in  each 
director's  territory  were  reported  on. 
This  information  is  obtained  for  the 
benefit  of  having  a  detailed  report  .so  as 
to  enable  the  executive  committee  to 
plan  and  carry  out  the  policies  of  the 
organization. 

The  scarcity  of  labor,  high  cost  of 
feed,  fertilizers,  etc.,  were  important 
topics  discussed. 

The  proposed  i)rogram  mapped  out  for 
the  new  field  forces  engaged  in  check 
testing,  weighing  and  extension  work 
was  discussed  and  approved. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  F.  P.  Willits, 
also  made  a  brief  address  summarizing 
the  legislative  work  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture  which  has  been  done  during 
the  present  session  of  the  legislature  and 
also  that  of  particular  interest  to  the 
dairy   industry. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

"Prosperity  Follows  the  Dairy  Cow" 

It's  just  about  time  to  begin  to  plan 
to  attend  the  great  National  Dairy  Ex- 
position, which  will  be  held  this  fall  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

This  great  dairy  event  has,  for  the  past 
six  years,  been  held  in  the  middle  west. 
St.  Paul-Minneapolis  has  had  it  for  the 
past  two  years. 

This  year  the  dairyman  of  the  east  is 
to  have  the  great  Naticmal  Show  almost 
at  his  door  step. 

Here  will  be  the  opjwrtunity  for  the 
ea.stern  dairyman,  to  a  man — and  the 
family  as  well — to  visit  and  .see  first- 
handed  the  latest  developments  in  the 
dairy  industry' — to  see  an  exhibition  of 
dairy  cattle  second  to  none. 

We  are  going  to  keep  you  ])osted  on 
all  the  big  events  that  will  be  included 
in  this  show — but. 

.Tust  now,  start  planning  to  attend  the 
show,  October,  1923,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN'S  LEAGUE 

PRICES  FOR  MARCH 

The  Dairyman's  League  Co-(»perative 
Association  has  announced  its  March 
jiooled    price    as    follows: 

dross  ))ool   i>rice    $2.20 

Total    exjx'nses     07 

Certificate    of    indebtedness 10        .17 

Ca.sh    price    $2.03 

The  basic  price  for  March  milk  was 
.$2.80  per  hundred  potmds  for  Class  I  and 
.$2.60  per  hundred   for  Class  II   milk. 

The  above  quotations  are  based  on  3 
per  cent,  butterfat  milk  in  the  201-210 
mile  zone. 


8EUJNO  FLAK 

Under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan,  the  average  volume  of  milk  shipped  during  October, 
November  and  December,  eBtabliBhes  ahippers  basic  quantity  or  classification  as  to  basic  and 
Burplus  milk  shipped  during  the  first  nine  months  in  the  following  year. 

Bavic  and  surplus   prices  are   now  in  effect. 

All  milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  in  amount  to  the  basic 
mount  will  be  paid  for  as  Glass  I  surplus.  Milk  in  excess  of  double  the  amount  of  basic 
milk  will  be  paid  for  as  Class  II   surplus. 

Quotations  are  based  on  8  per  cent,  butterfat  milk,  with  a  differentiAl  of  4  cents  for 
each  tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  up  or  down. 


AFBIL    BASIC    PBIOES 

F.  O.  B.  PHIIaADELPHIA 

Grade   B  Market  MUk 

From  these  prices  one  cent  per  46  quarts 
,,r  one  cent  per  100  pounds  to  be  deducted 
l,v  the  buyer,  which  together  with  one  cent 
,,;.,•  46  quarts,  contributed  by  hte  buyer,  is 
o  he  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  The 
Inttr  Stftte  Dairy  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
cnivin^  on  a  publicity  campaign,  advertising 
tii(>  food  value  and  greater  consumption  of 
dairy  products.  The  commission  of  2  cents 
i),.r  hundred  pounds  from  the  members  of  the 
Interstate  Milk  Producers  Assooistion  is  to 
|,e  deducted  and  returned  to  the  Association 
MS  licretofore. 

Basic 

Quantity 

per  100 
lbs. 


Test 
per   cent 


Price 

per 

quart 

cents 

3  12.97  6.85 

305  2.99  6,40 

31  8.01  6.45 

315  3.03  6.50 

3'20  3.05  6.55 

325  3.07  6.60 

■i'-i  3.09  6.65 

3  35  3.11  6.66 

34  3.13  6.67 

345  3.15  6.70 

3  5  3.17  6.80 

3  55  3.19  6.85 

3  6  3.21  6.90 

3  65  3.23  6.93 

37  3.25  6.95 

3:75  3.27  7. 

3  8  3.29  7.05 

3:85  3.31  7.10 

3  9  3.33  7.15 
395  3.35  7.20 

4  3.37  7.25 
405  3.39  7.27 

41  3.41  7.30 
4  15  3.43  7.35 

42  3.45  7.40 
4  25  3.47  7.45 
4  3  3.49  7.50 
4  35  3.51  7.53 
44  3.53  7.55 
445  3.55  7.60 
4  5  3.57  7.65 
4.55  3.59  7.70 
4  6  3.61  7.75 
4  65  3.63  7.80 
47  3.65  7.85 
4.75  3.67  7.88 

4.8  3.69  7.90 
4.85  3.71  7.95 

4.9  3.78  8.00 
4  95  3.75  8.05 
5.  3.77  8.10 

When  the  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o. 
Philadelphia    is    7%    cents    per    quart 


APBIL  SUBPLUS  PBICES 
F.  O.  B.  PHILADELPHIA 


b. 


Keep    the   wagons,   wheelbarrows   and 
ladders  painted,  and  they'll  last  longer. 


Test 

% 

3. 

.1.05 

3.1 

3.1.-) 

'^.2r^ 

3.3 

3. 3. '5 

3.4 

3.45 

3.-) 

3.55 

3.6 

3.05 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4  1 

4  15 

4. -J 

4  .3 

4.35 

44 

4  45 

4..-1 

4., 5  5 

4.(1 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.« 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 


Class  X 

For  amount  of 
BorpluB  equal 
to  the  basie 
quantity 


Class  n 

Por  all  surplus 
in  excess  of 
Glass  I 


per 
100  lbs. 

$2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.50 
2.52 
2.54 
2.56 
2.58 
2.60 
2.62 
2.64 
2.66 
2.68 
2.70 
2.72 
2.74 
2.76 
2.78 
2.80 
2.82 
2.84 
2.86 
2.88 
2.90 
2.92 
2.94 
2.96 
2.98 
3. 

3.02 
3.04 
3.06 
3.08 
3.10 
3.12 
3.14 
3.16 
3.18 
3.20 
3.22 


per 
quart 
eents 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.3 
5.35 
5.4 
5.45 
5.5 
5.5 
5.55 
5.6 
5.65 
5.7 
5.75 
5.8 
5.8 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
6. 

6.05 
6.1 
6.15 
6.15 
6,2 
6.25 
6.3 
6.35 
6.4 
6.45 
6.45 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.65 
6.7 
6.75 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 


per 
100  lbs. 

$2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.28 
2.30 
2.32 
2.34 
2.36 
2.38 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.50 
2.52 
2.54 
2.56 
2.58 
2.60 
2.62 
2.64 
2.66 
2.68 
2.70 
2.72 
2.74 
2.76 
2.78 
2.80 
2.82 
2.84 


per 
quart 
eests 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
4.05 
5. 

5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.35 
5.4 
5.45 
5.5 
5.55 
5.55 
5.6 
5.65 
5.7 
5.75 
5.8 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
5.95 
6. 

6.05 
6.1 


MAT  BASIC  PBICES 
F.  O.  B.  PtaUadelphia 
The  price  of  basic  milk  for  May  will 
'"•  based  on  8  cents  a  quart  for  4  per  cent. 
■■>ilk,  delivered  Philadelphia,  subject  to  change 
however,  whenever  warranted  by  market  con- 
'litions.  .SurijliiH  prices  will  continue  to  be 
I'iised  as  heretofore.  For  detailed  basic  prices 
Nee  page  3. 


APBIL    BASIC    PBICES 
COXJKTBY    BECEIVINO    STATION 

Quotations  are  for  railroad  points.  Inland 
Htatinnn  carry  Hiffre<«nt.inlH  anhinct  to  locul 
arrangement. 

Grade    B  Market    Milk 

These  prices  include  a  deduction  of  one 
rent  per  100  pounds,  which  amount,  together 
with  one  cent  per  100  pounds,  contributed  by 
the  buyer,  is  to  be  turned  over  by  each  buyer 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  pub- 
licity campaign  advertising  the  food  value  and 
greater  consumption  of  dairy  products.  The 
commission  of  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
from  the  member.s  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted  and 
returned  to  the    .Association  as  heretofore. 


Freight  and 

Receiving  Station 

Charges 

Deducted 

Price   per 

Freight   on 

100    lbs. 

Miles 

100  lbs.  milk 

3<^  milk 

1  to 

10   incl. 

.268 

$2.46 

11  to 

20      " 

.283 

2.45 

21   to 

80      " 

.303 

2.43 

31    to 

40      " 

318 

2.42 

41   to 

50      " 

333 

2.40 

51    to 

60      •' 

.343 

2.39 

61    to 

70      " 

.364 

2.36 

71    to 

80      '• 

.374 

2.35 

81    to 

90      " 

.389 

2.34 

91   to 

1(J(»    " 

399 

2.33 

101    to 

110    " 

.414 

2.31 

111   to 

IJO    •' 

.424 

23.0 

121    to 

130    " 

.434 

2.29 

131    to 

140    " 

450 

2.28 

141    to 

150    " 

.460 

2.27 

151    to 

160    " 

.475 

2.25 

161    to 

170    " 

.480 

2.24 

171    to 

180    " 

.490 

2.23 

181    to 

190    " 

.505 

2.22 

191    to 

200    " 

.510 

2.22 

201    to 

210    " 

..')20 

2.21 

211    to 

220    " 

.535 

2.19 

221    to 

230    " 

.540 

2.19 

231    to 

240    " 

..^50 

2.18 

241    to 

2.''>()    " 

..^56 

2.17 

251    to 

2fi0    •• 

..^66 

2.16 

261    to 

270    " 

.576 

2.15 

271    to 

280    " 

.^81 

2.15 

281    to 

290    " 

-.96 

2.13 

291    to 

300    " 

.'•.00 

2  13 

APBIL  SURPLUS  PRICES 

Per    100    pounds    at    all    Receiving    Stations 
Class  I 


For  amount  of 
surplus  equal  to 
the  basic  quantity 


Class  II 
For  all  surplus  in 
excess    of   Class    I 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.6.'> 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.2.-) 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


per   100 
$1.H4 

1  86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.04 
1.96 
1.98 

o 

2^02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 

2  1 2 
2!  14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.28 
2.28 
2.30 
2.32 
2.34 
2.36 
2.38 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.50 
2.52 
2.54 
2.56 
2.58 
2.60 
2.62 
2.64 


Test 

3!05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.05 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 


per   100 
.'{•1.4  6 

1.48 

1.50 

1 .52 

1 .54 

1.50 

1.58 

1.60 

1 .62 

1 .04 

1.66 

1.08 


70 

72 

74 

76 

78 

1,80 

1.82 

1.84 

1.86 

1.88 

1.90 

1.92 

1.94 

1.96 

1.98 

2. 

2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 


Class  I  prices  are  based  on  120  per  cent, 
of  the  average  monthly  or  semi-monthly  price 
of  solid  packed  92  score  creamery  butter, 
New  York  City.  Class  II  prices  are  based 
on  average  monthly  prices  of  solid  packed 
92  score  creamery  butter.  New  York  City. 

1922 
MONTHLY  SUBPLUS  PBICES 


4q^   milk  at  all  country 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

.January 
February 
March 
April 


First  Half 
Glass  I 
$1.76 
1.78 
1.84 
1.73 
1.79 
1.72 
1.78 
1.63 
1.87 


receiving  points 
Average 
per  month 


1988 


2,54 
2.31 
2.36 
2.35 


Class  I 
$1.78 
1.78 
1.84 
1.78 
1.78 
1.72 
1.75 
1.67 
1.91 

2.49 
2.86 
2.87 
2.24 


Glass  II 

$1.48 
1.48 
1..54 
1.45 
1.45 
1.44 


2.07 
1.97 
1.98 
1.86 


Identify  Your  Farm  and  Your  Products 


THE    PINES 
S.R.FO  X, 


Give  your  farm  a  name 
and  display  it.  Here's  a  farm 
gate  name  plate  that  is  attrac- 
tive, ornamental,  durable. 
Will  look  right  for  years  be- 
cause it  is  all  metal,  spar  var- 
nish over  all  makes  it  doubly 
weather  proof. 

Finished  in  a  deep  rich 
green,  letters  are  stamped 
trom  copper,  white  enamel 
finish. 

Size  14x17 

PRICE   $4.75 

Delivered  C.  O.  D.— p.  p. 


Thousands  of  customers  pass  yo-r  farm.    Your  front  gate  is  a  wonderful 
place  to  advertise.    Why  not  use  an  all  metal  buUeti.i  board?    Made  in  two  sizes 
No.  1,  14x17  in.— $1.75  No.  2,  20x28  in.- $3.75 

C.  O.  D.— p.  p.     If  ordered  with  a  name  plate  deduct  10  % 

Metal  signs  of  every  description  designed  and  lettered  to  order.    Name 
plates  for  your  trucks,  stalls,  etc. 

F.  A.  DOYLE,  West  Cliester,  Pa. 


FARM 
LOANS 

Plan  which  Saves  Money 

and 
Gives  Security  and  Stabil- 
ity to  the  Farmer 

For  Circular,  write  to 

Pennsylvania  -  Maryland 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

OF  HARRISBURG 

Fred  Rasmussen,  President 

Operated  Under  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 


rBetter  than- 
Wtiitewasti 


MAY   BASIC    PBIOES 

Country  Becelving  Stations 
Tlie  price  of  baHic  milk  ut  receiving  sta- 
tions in  the  50  mile  zone  will  be  $:1.14  for 
4  per  cent,  butterfat  milk,  subject  to  change 
liowever,  whenever  warranted  by  market  con- 
ditions. The  price  paid  for  surplus  niilk 
will  continue  to  be  based  as  heretofore.  Tor 
detailed  basic  prices  see   page   3. 

MONTHLY    BASIC    PBICES    OF    QBADE    B 
OB   MABKET    MILE 


F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and 
tions  in  the  50  mile  zone  at 


1022 

January 

Kebraury 

.March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1923 

January 

F'ebruary 

March 

April 


P.  O. 

quart 


B.   per 
Phila. 

.5.35c 

5.35 

5.35 

5.35 

5.35 

5.35 

5.35 

5.35 

5.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 
6.85 
6.35 
6.35 


at  receiving   sta- 
Sc/n  butterfat. 
Receiving 
station   50   wile 
zone  per  cwt. 
$1.88 
1.88 
1.88 
1.88 
1.89 
1.89 
1.89 
1.89 
1.89 
2.38 
2.38 
2.39 

2.39 
2.39 
2.39 
2.39 


a 


^J 


m 


'U:    'M 


^^TOoS^ 


It  takes  less  than  five  minutes  to  mix 
the  Carbola  powder  with  water  and 
have  it  ready  to  use  as  a  white  paint 
and  powerful  disinfectant.  No  wait- 
ing or  straining;  no  clogging  of  sprayer. 
Does  not  spoil.  Does  not  peel  or  fiake. 
Disinfectant  is  right  in  the  paint 
powder — one  operation  instead  of 
two.  Gives  better  results,  costs  less. 
Used  for  years  by  leading  farms. 

Your  hardware,  paint,  teed  or  droK  dealer  ha» 
Carbola,  or  can  net  it.  If  not,  order  direct.  Satis- 
faction, or  money  back.  10  lbs.  ilO  gals.)  $1.26  and 
posUKe;  20  lbs.  (20  Kalfi.)|2.B0  delivered;  60lb«.  (60 
gall.)  te.OOdelivered:  200  lbs.  i200 Rala.) $18.00  deliv- 
ered; trial  packBRreand  booklet  80c. 

Add  25%  for  Texas  and  Kocky  Mt.  States 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO..  Inc. 
309  Ely  Ave..  LomrlalandCity.N.  Y. 


APBIL  BUTTEB  PBICES 


92    Score 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

2ft 

80 


New 
51 
51 
51 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
48 
49 
47 
46 
46 
46 
4.'> 
44 
44 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 


York 


1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 

1/2 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


Solid    Packed 

Phila. 

50    1/2 

50 

50   1/2 

49 

50 

49   1/2 

49    1/2 

48    1/2 

49 

48 

46    1/2 

47 

46    1/2 

45    1/2 


Chicago 
50  1/4 
49  1/2 
48  3/4 
48   1/2 


44 

42 
42 
42 
41 
41 
41 
41 
42 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 

1/4 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


48 
48 
48 
46 
47 
46 
45 
46 
46 
44 

42 
40 
41 
40 
39 
40 
40 
40 
40 


1/2 

3/4 

1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 

1/2 
1/2 


Farm  Account 
Book  FREE 

Write  us,  telling  the  size  of  the  silo  you  own  or 
intend  to  buy  this  year  and  mention  the  name  and 
address  of  your  implement  dealer.  We'll  mail  you 
free  a60-page  Farmers'  Record  and  Account  Book. 

This  is  arranged  for  the  easy  taking  ©""rm  and 
household  inventories,  and  for  the  keeping  or 
simple  accounts  which  will  show  a  complete  and 
accurate  financial  condition  of  your  year  a  busi- 
ness. It  will  help  you  tind  and  stop  the  moneyleaks. 

Ask  also  for  Papec  Catalog  covering  the  /m 
improvementB  —  at  a  lower  price/  It  shows 
why  your  dollars  buy  more  m  a  f  apec. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

lt3  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

a$  Distributing  HouaetenabU  Papee 
dealers  to  give  prompt  sermee 


Ensilage  Cutter     /" 

i.  IT    THROWS 

AND   BLOWS  '^ 


Ni£?>.!! 


'«: 


Page  6 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


May,  J923 


May,  J923 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Face  7 


CALL 


When  Planning  Your  Entertainment  for 
~~  Your  Communit\,  Your 
Local  or  Club 
Meetings  ? 

Call  on  the  Dairy  Council,  it  is 
Your  Organization 


You  may  have  lecturers  and  speakers  on  **Milk  for 
Health,"  ''How  a  City  Gets  Its  Milk  Supply,"  "Dairying 
in  Foreign  Lands,"  Better  Dairying  Methods"  and  other 
suhjects. 


vV 


'-'.-?* 


Motion  Picture  Films  on  Dairying  Subjects,  Lantern 
Slides,  Plays  for  the  Children,  Literature,  Posters,  etc. 

These  Are  at  Your 
Service  Without  Cost 

The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the  message  of 
''Milk  for  Health**  to  thousands  of  consumers  and 
producers.     Why  not  include  those  in  your  community. 

Let  Us  Plan  Your  Entertainment 

Write  for  Detailed  Information 

Philadelphia 

Interstate  Dairy 

Council 


721  Heed  Building 


Philadelphia 


LEGUMES  DEMAND 

PROPER  TREATMENT 


Alfalfa  and  Qover  Insist  on  Plenty  of 

Lime  in  the  Soil  in  "^hich  They 

Grow 


Legumes,  since  they  are  such  a  valu- 
able part  of  agriculture,  have  a  right  to 
demand,  as  they  do,  that  conditions  for 
their  growth  .shall  be  as  they  want  them. 
That  alfalfa  and  red  clover,  for  ex- 
ample, insist  on  a  fair  supply  of  lime  in 

*.!.„    .._ji      :_    „  ,!_t.,j     — «.    i...    ... — 11 

ities. 

If  the  soil  contains  limestone,  is  neutral 
or  even  slighty  acid,  no  lime  need  be 
added,  but  if  the  soil  is  very  sour,  lime 
should  be  put  on  before  seeding  red 
clover.  Where  clover  fails  frequently  or 
does  not  thrive  and  produce  a  good  crop, 
lime  is  usually  necessary,  and  should  be 
applied  every  time  clover  is  seeded  at  the 
rate  of  one  ton  or  more  per  acre  in  the 
form  of  limestone,  or  its  equivalent  in 
other  forms. 

Kinds  of  Lime 

Three  forms  of  lime  are  in  general 
use:  Limestone,  "hydrated"  lime,  and 
burned  or  quick  lime,  together  with 
smaller  quantities  of  marl  and  oyster 
shells. 

The  form  of  lime  to  use  is  the  one 
that  gives  most  calcium  carbonate,  or  its 
equivalent,  of  proper  fineness,  spread  on 
the  land  for  each  dollar  paid  out  for 
lime,  freight  and  labor  of  hauling  and 
spreading. 

For  red  clover  it  is  usually  not  nec- 
essary to  neutralize  the  acidity  fully. 
Alsike  stands  more  acidity,  while  vetch 
and  white  clover,  peas  and  field  beans, 
are  still  more  resistant  to  soil  acidity. 
Soy  beans  respond  to  conditions  favor- 
able to  red  clover.  Alfalfa  and  sweet 
clover  need  more  lime  than  does  red 
clover,  and  it  is  desirable  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  lime  content  of  the  subsoil 
down  to  twenty  to  thirty  inches  below 
the  surface. 


MILKING   MACHINE   ATTENTION 

The  use  of  the  milking  machine  is,  we 
are  told,  steadily  increasing. 

Whatever  be  the  make  of  the  machine 
that  you  are  using  remember,  that  there 
is  no  short  cut  to  cleanliness  in  the  care 
of  a  milking  machine. 

Systematic  cleaning  and  sterilizing  of 
milking  machines  are  of  great  import- 
ance in  turning  out  a  high  quality  pro- 
duct, say  leading  authorities. 

The  construction  of  milking  machines 
make  it  necessary  that  great  care  be  ex- 
ercised in  cleaning  the  machine.  The 
parts  requiring  special  attention  are  the 
rubber  tubing,  including  glass  unions, 
teat  cups  and  inflations,  claws,  pail, 
head  valves,  moisture  traps  and  vacuum 
lines. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  1316,  on  Cleaning 
Milking  Machines  just  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agricidture.  Washington,  D. 
C,  gives  a  very  concise  idea  on  the  care 
of  such  equipment. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  heat  method 
of  sterilization  is  described  in  the  bulletin 
in  comparison  with  other  methods. 
Samples  of  milk  taken  on  13  farms  using 
various  methods  other  than  heat  steril- 
ization, had  an  average  bacterial  coimt 
of  267.900  per  cubic  centimeter  (15 
drops)  for  74  samples.  When  the  heat 
methml  wa.s  used  on  these  same  farms, 
2G1  samples  showed  an  average  bacterial 
count  of  19,300.  All  this  work  was  done 
under  actual  farm  conditions,  the  ma- 
chines being  handled  by  farmers  or  their 
hired  help. 

Copies  of  Bulletin  No.  1816  may  be  had 
by  addressing  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 


TILLAMOOK  DAISY 

BUTTER  KING  DEKOL 

Both  a   Show  G)w  and  High  Producer 

The  subject  of  our  illustration  on  the 
front  cover  page,  Tillamook  Daisy  Butter 
King  DeKol  407851,  is  an  outstanding 
cow   of  the   Ilolstein   Freislan   breed. 

She  is  the  first  cow  to  win  grand 
cliaiupionshii)  honors  and  make  a  30,000- 
Ib.  milk  record  in  the  same  year.  She 
is  the  second  cow  under  full  age  to  pro- 
duce over  3'2,(K)0  pounds  of  milk  in  a 
year,  and  one  of  the  few  cows  of  any 
age  to  produce  a  coiubinetl  record  of  ovn- 
32,400  lbs.  of  milk  and  12fi0  li)s  .of  but- 
ter. 

Tillamook  Daisy  Butter  King  DeKol 
presented  a  great  jiroblem  to  the  Car- 
nation Stock  Farms,  her  owners. 

They  felt  that  her  conformation  would 
bring  her  a  high  place  at  the  Pacific  In- 
ternational Show,  but  her  production 
was  on  a  scale  which  deserved  attention. 
She  had  produced  6500  lbs.  of  milk  the 
first  two  months  on  test,  she  had  aver- 
aged well  over  3000  lbs.  a  month  up  to 
October  and  in  a  trifle  over  6  months 
had  produced  more  than  20,000  lbs.  of 
milk. 

It  was  finally  decided,  however  to  send 
her  to  the  exposition  and  she  was  re- 
warded with  first  in  her  cla.s8,  senior 
and  grand  champion   honors. 

('omi)arison,  it  is  said,  proves  her  to  be 
the  most  perfect  Ilolstein  female  seen 
in  any  American  show  ring  during  1922 
and  with  the  exception  of  Lady  Aaggie 
Ormsby  of  Rock,  the  outstanding  show 
cow  of  1921. 

The  shipi)ing  of  this  great  cow— her 
strange  sjirroundings  on  exhibition  and 
the  attending  excitement  undoubtedly 
interferred  with  her  production.  In  fact 
she  dropped  300  jxjunds  during  the 
month  of  the  show  and  never  fully  came 
back  to  her  previous  flow  of  milk.  After 
her  return  to  the  test  bam,  however, 
she  held  consistently  to  a  production  of 
from  65  to  70  pounds  per  day  and  up 
to   the  last   milked  over  60  pounds. 

Tillamook  Dai.sy  Butter  King  DeKol 
has  recently  completed  her  test  at  the 
Carnation  Stock  Farms,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, making  a  year  record  of  32,472.5 
lbs.  of  milk  containing  1,265.7  lbs.  of 
butter  as  a  senior  4-year-old.  Her  sire 
was  Sir  Bessie  Fayne  Oak  DeKol  Fobes, 
No.  135692,  and  her  dam.  Topsey  Lola 
Butter   King,  No.  226513. 


GROVE  CITY  EXHIBITS 

VALUE  OF  COW  TESTING 

Many  a  Pennsylvania  farming  com- 
munity that  has  risen  in  wealth  and  im- 
portance might  very  appropriately  assign 
the  credit  for  its  growth  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  high-i)rodiicing  dairy  cow.  Grove 
City,  Pa.,  is  a  typical  example  of  such 
a  community.  Among  the  many  agencies 
that  have  ccmtributed  to  Grove  City's 
rise  from  an  average  to  an  outstanding 
farming  center,  is  the  cow  testing  asso- 
ciation that  has  been  operating  during 
the  past  five  years.  A  summary  of  the 
results  obtained  since  1917  has  recently 
been  compiled  by  State  College  dairy  ex- 
t«'nsion  specialists,  showing  that  the  milk 
production  of  the  average  cow  in  the 
association  in  that  time,  has  been  in- 
creased by  1,478  pounds,  and  the  butter 
fat  by  78.9  i)oiintls.  The  records  are  valu- 
able, not  only  as  an  indication  of  the  pro- 
gress made,  but  also  as  a  guide  in  the 
selection  (tf  calves  for  future  l)reeding. 


Dairymen — Watch  your  milk  these 
next  few  weeks.  Warm  spring  days  slip 
up  on  the  dairy  farmer  before  he  is 
aware  they  are  here  and  his  milk  will 
sour  when  he  has  not  been  willinsr  to 
admit  that  the  temperature  is  going  up. 


KEEP  YOUR  MILK  COOL 

Plans  for  Cooling  Tank  and  Trough 


The  principal  requirement  of  a  water- 
ing trough  and  cooling  tank  is,  of  course, 
that  they  be  watertight.  Concrete 
troughs,  if  properly  constructed,  meet 
this  requirement  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
They  will  keep  in  shape  whether  full  or 
ciiiptv  and  can  neither  rust  nor  rot. 
They  are  also  easy  to  keep  clean  and 
are  permanent. 

Water  Trough 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  plans 
for  rectangular  trough  which  can  be 
made  by  any  farmer  with  a  little  experi- 
ence in  mixing  concrete. 

The  first  requirement  for  making  good 
concrete  is  that  of  clean  materials.  The 
ordinary  run  of  bank  sand  should  be  run 
through  a  one-quarter  inch  screen.  The 
material  retained  on  this  screen  is  con- 
sidered course  aggregate  and  that  which 
passes  through  is  considered  sand.  It 
is  usually  advisable  to  mix  concrete  using 
one  sack  of  cement  with  two  cubic  feet 
of  sand  and  three  cubic  feet  of  gravel  or 
crushed    stone.      A    cubic    foot    is    con- 


After  the  concrete  has  hardened  suffi- 
ciently to  be  self-sustaining,  forms  may 
be  removed.  It  is  advisable  at  this  time 
to  give  the  interior  a  cement  wash  to 
insure  smooth  interior  surface  and  water- 
tightness.  The  concrete  should  be  pro- 
tected from  drying  out  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  after  which  time  it  may  be 
put  in  use.  This  protection  may  be  straw, 
old  bags  or  other  material  of  this  nature. 

Materials  Required 
For  a  tank  with  outside  dimensions 
of  3'x2'  8"x8'  it  will  require  approxi- 
mately nine  sacks  of  cement,  three- 
quarter  cubic  yards  of  sand,  one  cubic 
yard  of  pebbles  or  broken  stone  and  215 
feet  of  one-quarter  round  steel  rods  for 
reinforcing. 

Milk  Cooling  Tank 
During  hot  muggy  weather  many  cans 
of  milk  may  be  sent  back  home  from  the 
milk  station  because  of  improperly  cool- 
ing. It  will  not  require  the  value  of 
many  cans  of  milk  to  construct  an  ade- 
quate cooling  tank. 


»  ^  /77  reinforcing 
\         rocts 


Concrete  pavement 


Concrete  watering  troughs  will   not  rot.   rust  or  warp  and   are  always   ready   for  use. 


sidered  approximately  one  bushel.  In 
mixing  it  is  important  not  to  use  too 
much  water.  Enough  water  should  be 
usetl   to   make   a  jelly-like   mixture. 

Ordinary  lumber  about  the  farm  is 
suitable  for  the  making  of  forms,  pro- 
viding the  surfaces  are  smooth  and  do 
not  contain  knot  holes  and  large  cracks. 
The  following  details  of  construction 
should  be  observed:  Immediately  after 
setting  up  the  outside  form,  concrete  is 
deposited  to  one-half  the  required  thick- 
ness of  the  floor.  Reinforcing  rods  are 
then  placed  in  position  as  shown  in  illus- 
tration. These  rods  should  be  about 
one-quarter  inch  thick,  bent  to  a  "U" 
shape.  When  bent  in  this  manner  the 
rods  not  only  reinforce  the  troiigh  floor, 
l)ut  form  part  of  the  reinforcement  re- 
(pured  for  the  sides  and  ends  or  walls. 
After  reinforcement  has  been  placed  as 
described,  concrete  is  then  deposited  to 
<'omplete  the  thickness  of  the  trough  or 
tank  floor.  Concrete  for  the  side  walls 
is  placed  immediately  so  that  there  will 
be  no  construction  joints  where  tank 
walls  and  floor  join. 

Concrete  should  be  thoroughly  spaded 
or  tramped  next  to  forms  to  force  all 
large  particles  of  aggregate  back  from 
the  surface.  This  will  insure  a  dense 
and  even  surface.  The  inside  face  of  tank 
walls  is  battered,  that  is,  sloped  out- 
ward toward  the  top  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  pressure  on  tank  walls  in  case 
ice  forms. 


In  the  design  shown  below,  adiqjtfed! 
for  two  cans,  water  enters  at  one  end 
of  the  tank  at  the  floor  level  and  leaves 
at  the  opposite  end  by  the  outlet  pipe. 
This  provides  suitable  circulation,  insur- 
ing continually  uniform  change  of  water. 
The   grooves    shown    in    the    tank    floor 
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Floor       CM 

drain-^   '? 
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-2'-6". 


rOverf/ow  pipe 
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Coupling-^    f 
2'outlet  pipe'' 
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i^ rods  IZ' apart 
each  way. 

Section  of  concrete  milk  cooling  tank, 
showing  method  of  locating  and  setting  inlet 
and  overflow  pipes  and  location  of  floor  druin. 

are  to  permit  water  to  circidate  \mder 
the  cans.  Such  grooves  are  made  bj' 
l)ressing  wood  strips  in  the  ctmcrete  be- 
fore it  has  hardened  and  after  the  tank 
floor  has  been  brought  to  proi>er  surfac<'. 
The  strips  are  removed  before  the  floor 
has  completely  hardenetl. 

To  lighten  the  labor  of  lifting  and 
moving  cans  in  and  out  of  the  tank, 
part  of  its  depth  is  below  floor  level. 
For  the  same  reason  the  width  of  the 
tank  is  limited  to  the  diameter  of  two 
(Continued   on    pnge    8) 
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Dynamite  is  safe— if  used  with  discretion. 
Protein  is  safe— if  used  with  judgment. 

Both  are  dangerous  if  used  carelessly. 

High  protein  feeds  are  milk- producers,  but  unsafe  to  feed  if  the 
protein  is  secured  from  one  or  only  a  few  concentrates.  Feeding  of 
one  high  protein  feed  alone— like  cottonseed  meal— will  force  milk 
production,  but  will  burn  out  your  cows,  and  may  cause  abortion. 

When  protein  is  secured  from  a  combination  of  many  grains— then 
high  protein  analysis  is  safe.  Union  Grains  contains  24%  protein, 
derived  from  a  scientific  combination  of  Corn  Distillers  Grains,  Gluten 
Feed,  Brewers  Grains,  O.  P.  Linseed  Meal  and  choice  Cottonseed 
Meal.  This  combination  makes  the  proteins  readily  digestible  and 
safe  to  feed  every  day,  the  year  round,  for  record-making  as  well  as 
in  commercial  dairies. 


D«pt. 


-^^  6.    UNION  GRAINS  is  safe  to  feed. 

1.  UNION  GRAINS  is  strong  in  digestible  protein. 

2.  UNION  GRAINS  is  low  in  fibre  content. 

3.  UNION  GRAINS  is  low  in  moisture. 

4.  UNION  GRAINS  is  light  and  bulky— highly  digestible. 

5.  UNION  GRAINS  is  palatable. 

UNION  GRAINS  was  the  first  commercial  dairy  feed  made. 

It  /las  given  continuous  satisfaction   for    over    20   years. 

Write  U8  for  free  milk  record  sheets 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY 
I  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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The  same  Pine  Tree  Milker 

which  once  sold  for  more  than  others 

now  sells  for  LESS 


W 


HEN  PINE  TREE  sold  for  more  th|an 
others,  thousands  gladly  paid  the  premium 
for  the  reliable  service  this  milker  insured. 

YOU  can  now  buy  exactly  the  same  machine— the 
same  reliable  service— for  a  little  more  than  half 
the  1921  price. 

Pine  Tree  prices  are  down  because  standardized, 
quantity  production  has  reduced  manufacturing 
costs.  No  expense  for  changes  in  design— no  in- 
terest charges  on  borrowed  money— no  such  items 
enter  into  Pine  Tree  costs.  And,  we  sell  our  product 
at  a  fair  margin  above  production  cost,  regardless  of 
what  other  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  ask. 

Never  was  a  more  favorable  time  to  buy  than  NOW. 
It  takes  fewer  cans  of  milk  to  pay  for  a  Pine 
Tree  today  than  ever  before.  But  material  costs 
are  increasing  every  day.  Advances  seem  inev- 
itable. Buy  NOW.  Save  money.  And  be  sure  of 
perfect  satisfaction  for  years  to  come. 

Get  all  the  facts,  whether  or  not  you  are  intending 
to  buy  at  this  time.  Send  the  coupon.  Do  it  today. 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Company 

118  No.  Warren  St.,  Syracnie,  N.  Y. 

2M3  W.  19th  Street  319  or  325  Second  Ave. 

ChicMO,  lU.  Minncapolit.  Mian. 

2445  Prince  Stect,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

^_^_   ^^^^_   ^^.^.-ji  ■,.^_  ^_  .^^^^ 

■  Pbe Tree  Milkmg  Machine  Company,  118  No.  Warren  St.,  Syracuie,   N.  Y.  j 

■  You  may  send  me  your  1923  price  reduction  offer  and  new  catalog.  This  does  not  place   i 

■  me  under  any  obligation.  ■ 

■  I  milk cows. 

■ 
■ 

■  Name 

■ 
■ 

■  Address 

■  NOTE:— If  you  hnvo  electricity,  (jive  name  of  your  liithtinK  plant  or 
S  name  of  town  from  which  your  tniwer  line  nlns. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


May,  J923 


CHESTER  COUNH 


May,  J923 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


"THE  COUNTY  THAT  COUNTS" 


Holsteins 

M.  L  JONES 

Westlown,  Pa. 

SENIOR  HERD  SIRE 

King  Fairview  Aaggie 
Colantha,  230913 

Five  near  dams  and  sister  aver- 
aged 35^  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

His  daughters  were  first  in  most 
every  class  entered  the  past  two 
years  at  the  Chester  Co.  Fair. 

First  in  every  class  entered  at 
the  Holstein  Field  Day  Show, 
October  28,  1922. 

The  few  heifers  that  have  fresh- 
ened so  far  have  been  high  testers. 

Buy  a  Young  Bull 

From  this  great  sire  and  increase 
the  test  of  your  herd 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  YOUNG 
STOCK 

Herd  Under  Federal  Supervision 


Boost  Your 
Sales 

THIS  SPACE 
FOR  SALE 

Write 

The  Milk  Producers 
Review 

721  Heed  Building 
Philadelphia 

FOR  SPECIAL  OFFER 


Holsteins 

Towns  End 
Farms 

Home  of  the  Long  Distance  Bull 

King  Pieter^e 
Ormsby  Piebe  17tb 

No.  294184 

His  Four  Nearest  Dams  Average  : 

Batter— 1  yr.— 1123  lbs. 
Milk— 1  jr.- 24185  lbs. 

Bull  Calves  for  Sale  at  Farmers' 
Prices 

Also  a  few  Heifers  and  A.  R.  0. 
Cows  bred  to  K.  P.  O.  P.  17th 

Approved  Cows  Taken  lor  Service 

E.  P.  ALLINSON 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
ACCREDITED  HERD 


Holsteins 

BLUE  ROCK 
FARMS 

Senior  Sire 

King  Valdessa  Pontiac 
Tritomia  No.  313861 

The  4  Per  Cent.  Butter  Fat  Boll 

Reserve  a  bull  call  from  him 
out  of  a  good  cow  now.  We  sell 
them  young  and  do  not  keep  them 
on  hand. 

Priced  for  the  tarmers 
Herd  Federal  Tobercolin  Tested 

Frank  A.  Keen 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


.^ 


CRYSTAL  FARM'S 

YOUNG  HERD 

SIRE 

Ormsby  Accrue  Segis 

was  twice  Grand  Champion 
in  1922 

Combines  the  best  lines  of 
Segis  and  Ormsby  breeding 
show  type,  large  and  consis- 
tent long  time  production. 

SOMEJEXCELLENT 

FRESH  COWS 

FOR  SALE 

Accredited  Herd  No.  20784 

Charles  J.  Garrett 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Ayrshires 

Westtown 
School  Farm 

WESTTOWN,    PA. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  two 
splendid  young  bulls. 

PENSHURST  SANDY 

Prize  winner  at  National  Dairy 
Show  1921.  A  son  of  Netherton 
Statesman  Imported  and  grandson 
of  The  Champion  of  Scotland  Brae 
Rising  Sun. 

BARON'S  ITHAN  OF 
WESnOWN 

Son  of  Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch 
Imported,  one  of  the  ten  highest 
producing  bulls  of  the  breed. 

FOR  SALE 

Grandsons  of  Baron's  Best  ox 
Bargenoch  Imported  from 
high  producing  officially 
tested  cows. 

Federal  Tuberculin  Tested 


Not  More  But  Better 
Cows 

In  these  days  of  scarce  and  costly 
labor  and  high  priced  feed,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  farmers  and 
dairymen  give  more  attention  to  the 
kind  of  cows  they  keep  than  has  ever 
been   done  before. 

There  are  too  many  farmers  who 
are  neither  in  the  dairy  business  or 
out  of  if,  just  worrying  along  with  a 
bunch  of  poor,  and  in  lots  of  cases, 
unhealthy  cows,  making  a  little  milk 
of  poor  quality  and  of  course  getting 
a  low  price  for  the  little  they  do  make. 

Many  a  man  is  working  hard  milk- 
ing and  taking  care  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  cows  when  four  or  five  good 
cows,  well  fed  and  well  cared  for, 
would  make  him  more  net  profit. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  one 
ten  thousand  pound  cow  will  make 
more  net  profit  than  five  five-thous- 
and pound  cows? 

Think  it  over  and  come  and  see  me. 

CHESTER  H.  CULLEN 

West  Grove,  Pa. 

Specialist  in  better,  tuberculin 
tested  cows. 


Pleasant  View 
Farm  Guernseys 

SR.  HERD  SIRE 

Itcben  Gold  Riider  of  Msplehurst 

No.  47166 

Sire— Imp.  Itchen  Gold  Raider, 
No.  25040  A.  R. 

Dam— Imp.  Dewdrop  III  of  the  Wall, 
No.  (3.S221),  A.  R.  No.  (3717) 

9780.20  lbs.  milk,  519.30  lbs.  fat 
Class  leader  when  record  was  made 

JR   HERD  SIRE 

Lingwater  Royal  23ril,  No.  5SII42 

Sire— Langwater  Royal, 

No.  14253  A.  R. 

Dam— Imp.  Sequel's  Daisy  of  the 

Manor,  No.  (3123),  A.  R.  No.  (2322) 

Records 

10481.80  lbs.  milk,  461.93  lbs.  fat 

Class  G 

12209.60  lbs.  milk,  5a3.67  lbs.  fat 
Class  E 

Bulls  and  bull  calves  sired  by  above 
bulls  out  of  May-Rose  and  Glenwood 
Dams  for  sale. 

Herd  under  Federal  Supervision 

Norman  B.  Chandler 

UNIONVILLE,  PA. 


FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE 

Giutionary  Notice 

T.  E.  Munce,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, ha.s  sent  out  a  cautionary  notice 
in  conection  with  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Mohler,  chief  of  the  Federal 
Hureau  of  Animal  Industry,  states  that 
"ever  since  the  close  of  the  world  war 
we  have  been  flanked  on  every  side,  ex- 
cept the  north,  with  an  increasing  amount 

feared  that  at  any  time  there  might  be 
an  outbreak  reported  in  this  country. 
Great  Britain  has  fought  the  disea.se 
continuously  for  more  tlian  four  years. 
In  June,  1922,  an  outbreak  appeared  in 
Jamaica  and  to  date  more  than  thirty 
thousand  cattle  have  been  involved. 
More  recently  it  appeared  in  Guatemala. 
It  is  believed  that  the  infection  was  car- 
ried  there   from    Honduras. 

Our  danger  increases  as  the  disease 
draws  nearer  and  nearer.  Mexico  would 
form  a  convenient  bridge  for  carrying 
the  infection  from  Guatemala  and  Hon- 
duras to  our  herds  in  the  Southwest.  Dr. 
L.  E.  Day  and  Dr.  Howard  L.  Darby 
have  been  sent  to  Guatemala  and  Hon- 
duras to  investigate  the  situation,  and 
permission  ha.s  been  asked  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  to  send  a  Bureau  repre- 
sentative into  that  country. 

The  department  has  not  relinquished 
its  precautions  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
states  are  ready  as  the  Bureau  has  urged 
repeatedly,  to  co-operate  with  it  pn)inpt- 
ly  in  eradicating  an  outbreak  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease  should  one  occur. 

The  1908  and  19U  outbreaks  of  foot 
and  mouth  disease  were  introduced  into 
Pennsylvania  through  cattle  shipped 
from  western  markets  and  occurred  dur- 
ing the  shipping  rush  of  the  feeder-cattle 
seascm.  Our  cattle-shipping  season  is 
near  at  hand  and  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant for  every  person  who  comes  in 
contact  with  livestock  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  foot  and  mouth  disease. 

The  prevalence  of  fcrnt  and  mouth  dis- 
ease in  Pennsylvania  would,  among  other 
things,  necessitate  the  destruction  of 
thousands  of  valuable  farm  animals,  the 
placing  of  embargoes,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  state  funds. 

Cattle,  sheep  or  swine  with  sore  mouths 
or  feet  should  be  immediately  reported 
to  a  local  veterinarian  or  the  nearest 
agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
for  investigation.  It  is  better  to  report 
and  cause  the  investigation  of  many  sus- 
pected cases  than  to  let  one  escape. 


GARUC 

The  season  of  garlic  is  with  tis.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  that  the  garlic 
odor  be  kept  out  of  milk. 

Consumers  refuse  to  use  milk  so 
flavored  and  buyers  of  milk  must  reject 
it  as  they  d()  not  find  it  marketable. 

That  the  milk  producers  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  are  taking  greater 
care  of  their  milk  is  evidence<l  in  the 
fact  that  at  this  time  la.st  year  com- 
plaints had  been  receive<l  from  buyers 
iit  17  plants  on  account  of  garlic  flavor. 
So  far  this  season  the  association  ha.s  bad 
complaints  from  but  6. 

Just  a  little  care  will  eliminate  the 
garlic  flavor.  Our  markets  demand  a 
clean,  wholesome  milk,  free  from  objec- 
tionable odors.  To  maintain  a  market 
the  consumer  must  be  furnished  with 
the  kind  of  milk  that  he  will  buy. 


Plant  Good  Seed 
It   never  pays    to   plant    poor   seed    in 
«)rder  to  save  money.    The  very  best  seed 
obtainable  should  be  planted  at  all  times. 


100  Lbs. 

UNICORN 

DAIRY  RATION 


mMKntoKUiass  ,. 

CMBOHTDIMrES   50%flB«t    »% 

CHAPIN 


UNICORN 

^There  is  actual  truth  in 
the  statement:  "Unicorn- 
fed  cows  pay  the  largest 
net  profit"  A  trial  costs 
little  and  will  prove  much. 


MAMMONp.  iMtx^  i  Morc  MUk  Every  Day  —  For  More  Days 
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KEEP  YOUR  MILK  COOL 

Plans  for  Tanks  and  Tronghs 

(Continued    from    page    7) 
cans  of  convenient  arm's  reach.     A   de- 
vice for  holding  the  cans  properly  sub- 
uierged     when     they     do     not     contain 
enough    milk    (weight)    to    make    them 


Part  section  of  concrete  milk  cooling  tank, 
showing  device  for  holding  cans  in  the  tank. 
The  eye  bolts  should  be  placed  in  the  wall 
about  21  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
depending  upon  style  of  can  used. 

submerge  naturally,  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying sketch.  This  device  keeps 
partly  fdled  cans  from  overturning. 
Ltirger  cooling  tanks  can  be  made  by  ex- 
tending the  length. 

If  a  circulating  water  system  is  not 
used  and  water  is  cooled  in  stationary 
water  tanks,  or  if  ice  is  tised  in  the  water 
a  proportionately  large  tank  is  necessary. 


The  Gypsum  Industries  will  move  its 
offices  on  May  1st  to  the  American  Fore 
Building,  844  Rush  Street,  Chicago.  The 
change  provides  more  office  space  to 
take  care  of  expansion. 

The  Gypsum  Industries  is  a  service 
bureau  maintained  by  gypsum  producers 
and  its  work  consists  of  research,  promo- 
tion and  advertising  of  gypsum  products 
for  agriciiltural  pun>oscs  and  for  build- 
ing uses  on  the  farm. 

It  is  a  member  of  architectural  and 
engineering  organizations,  including  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials, 
and  maintains  a  research  fellowship  in 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  five  agricultural  fellowships  in  state 
universities. 

Agricultural  and  engineering  depart- 
ments are  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  and  authentic  information  on 
the  proper  use  and  application  of  gyp- 
sum products  is  given  without  cost  or 
obligation. 

Literature  on  the  various  uses  of  gyp- 
sum in  its  many  forms  is  sent  free  upon 
application  to  The  Gypsum  Industries, 
844  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Duro  Water  Systems 

pump  water  from 

Deep  Well,  Shallow  WeU, 
Spring  or  Cistern 

supplying  fresh   running  water  ander 
~  pressure  to  the  home,  barn 

or  wherever  needed. 

Sprinkle  your  lawn  or  water 
your  garaen  when  desired. 

DURO" 

Water  Systems 

also  afford  fire  pro- 
tection which  is  often 
a  vital  necessity. 
This  is  not  a  compli- 
cated outfit  but  one 
that  requires  little 
attention  and  is  easily 
understood. 
Operated  with  elec- 
tricity or  gas  engine. 

Writ*  hr  frt*  httkUt 

L  K.  BENNETT 

7214  S«Hcr«  Atc.  PkiU. 


USE  A  THERMOMETER 

An  accurate  thermometer  is  essential 
in  the  equipment  of  the  dairy.  It  also 
has  a  variety  of  other  uses  on  the  farm. 
Its  use  eliminates  guess  work  in  determ- 
ining correct  temperatures  in  ccmling 
milk. 

Frequently  water  believed  to  he  "cold 
as  ice"  is  shown  to  he  quite  far  from 
ice  cold. 

By  the  tise  «»f  a  thernioiiieter  an<l  a 
little  work  the  temperature  of  water  for 
C(M>ling  milk  may  be  lowered  several 
degrees.  Take  the  temperature  of  the 
water  at  the  source  and  at  the  cooling 
tank.  If  there  is  any  great  variation, 
plan  for  some  means  f(»r  carrying  the 
water  more  directly. 

Observe  the  temperature  of  the  milk. 
Often  running  the  milk  over  the  cooler 
at  a  slower  rate  will  greatly  reduce  its 
temperature  or  if  necessary  the  flow  of 
water  may   be   increased. 

Close  attention  to  the  temperature  of 
milk  when  it  leaves  the  farm  may  save 
a  can  of  sour  milk  and  the  cost  of  a 
thermometer  saved  many  times  over. 


PLYMOUTH  '^^GK  BREED  BOOK 
The  American  "  arred  Plymouth  Rock 
Club  has  issued  a  very  valuable  little 
pamphlet,  "The  Barred  Rock"  which 
fully  describes  this  variety  and  all  its 
matings.  A  copy  can  be  secured  free  by 
addressing  \,.  T.  Robinson  (Secretary 
American  Rarre<l  Rock  Club),  l^nion 
City,  Michigan. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


Easy  to  Use 

A  Silo  is  in  use  twice  daily 
for  6  or  7  months.  Conveni- 
ence and  labor  and  time 
saving  is  important. 
In  a  Unadilla,  silage  is 
shoved  out  at  the  door 
level.  Gravity  carries  it 
"like  water  over  a  dam". 
The  air  and  water-tight 
doors  cannot  stick.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  pitching 
of  tons  of  silage  overhead. 
The  door  fasteners  form  a 
permanent  safety 
ladder  —  conveni- 
ent, secure. 

Write  today 
for  big,  new 
i llus trated 
catalog  which 
•  hows  Una- 
dilla features 
of  convenience 
not  found  in 
any  other  silo. 
Get  our  special 
early  order  dis- 
count offer. 


>  I 


Unadilla  Silo 

Company 

BnD 

UMdflh.  N.  T. 


MILK  CANS 

RETINNED 

Don't  throw  away  your  old 
milk  cans.  We  will  re-tin 
them  and  make  them  as  good 
as  new  for  less  than  half  tke 
price  of  new  cans. 
Prompt  Service  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 
Country  Agents  Wanted 

Nicholtf  Swartz,  116-118  Bread  St. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


May,  J923 


May,  J923 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Page  n 


A    MONEY    MAKER 


I 


F  your  neifjhhor  milks  twenty-four  rows  in  the  time 
that  it  takes  y«»u  to  milk  ei<;ht,  which  of  you  will 
show  the  higgrst  milk  checks 

The  dairy  farmer  who  is  still  milking  by  hand  is 
(loing  without  the  host  money  maker  that  ever  came  to 
the  farm.  The  Perfection  is  oacked  hy  nine  years  suc- 
cessful experience.  Let  it  pay  for  itself  on  monthly 
payments.  Pipe  line  or  portable  electric.  Write  for 
catalog. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

Faciory  una  Main  OuMc  "  •    —  ~ 

216H  East  Hennepin  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


UaBIC-l  II   XllMlll'll  xjuivti 

448  South  Clinton  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


^mm 


Farmers   of    Pennsylvania,   Maryland,  Delaware, 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia 

Apply  For  Loans  NOW 


ijonO'ierm,  lovt-rale. 


IF  you  are  intending  to  take  out  a  mortgage  loan  during  the 
next  six  months,  send  in  your  application  before  Jul>,  1923  — 
the  sooner  the  better. 

Federal  Farm  Loans  are  now  made  at  the  reduced  interest 
rate— 5Vi^/>.  Loans  run  for  34'/2  years  but  may  be  paid  at  any 
time  after  five  years  A  cooperative  profit  sharing  plan.  Funds 
are  available  for  first  mortgage  loans  on  improved  farms  oper- 
ated by  ow/ners. 

Inquire  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Farm 
Loan  Association  in  your  County,  your  County  Agricultural 
Agent,  or  write  to 


The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Baltimore     -     Baltimore,  Md. 


SATISFACTORY    RESULTS 

are  certain 
WITH  CORRECT  METHODS  AND  PROPER  CULTURES 
Long  experience  has  proven  that  Liquid  Cultures  are  the  most  active  and  potent 
but  where  necessary  we  also  supply  Cultures  in  vacuum  powdered  or  tablet  form 

BUTTERMILK        SOUR  CREAM         BUTTER        CHEESE 

ALSO 

Medical  Bali^arian  and  Aoidophilns 
Powdered  and  Tablet— Rennet  and  Pepsin 

Oar  expert  service  Is  always  available 

THE     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

WASHINGTON  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE 

Directors-H.  C.  Campbell,  D.  V.M.,  M.  D.         C.  H.  Kimberly,  Phar.D..  Ph.D. 


'RAOe 
MARK 


HICE 


RC6- 
U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISH 

Write  (or  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


ES 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1         WEST   CHESTER,  PA. 


May  Prices  Advance 


Basic  Higher 


(Continued  fi«m  phkp  1) 
Cost  of  production,  conditions  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  and  tlic  situation  con- 
fronting not  only  the  fanner  but  the." 
consumer  as  well  were  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  officers  and  executive 
committee  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  in  making  this  plea 
for  a  higher  price.     Unusual  as  it  is  at 

that  it  was  warranted^  even  though 
prices  in  other  markets  were  holding  un- 
changed or  in  one  or  two  instances  were 
taking  a  decline. 

It  was  believed  that  the  riiiladelphia 
Selling  Plan,  covering  the  method  of 
selling  milk  on  an  established  basic  and 
surplus  basis  would  continue  to  hold 
the  market,  even  at  the  higher  price  for 
basic  milk  on  a  stable  basis,  and  was  the 
chief  factor  in  enabling  the  association 
to  obtain,  at  this  time,  an  increased  price 
for  milk  for  its  producers. 


April  Milk  Market 

Supply  Shows  Increase 

(Continued  from   page   1) 
ply    makes  increases  and  is   usually   at- 
tefided  with  lowered  prices. 

t^onsuniption  has  been  holding  up, 
|»owevcr,  and  there  is  little  excess  stor- 
age butter. 

Declines  were  irregular  and  inclined 
toward  sliar])  drops,  with  intermittent 
l)«'riods  of  quiet  linnness. 

The  month's  decline  shows  a  decline 
from  51  to  41  cents. 

It  is  scarcely  believed  that  butter 
prices  will  recede  very  greatly  before  the 
storage  season.  Already  there  is  talk  of 
putting  butter  in  storage  around  38  cents. 

Importations  are  about  over  for  the 
present  season.  Some  foreign  butter  is 
in  stonige  but  is  gradually  being  moved. 

Retail  prices  have  been  declining 
slowly  and  consumption  has  been  gradu- 
ally  increasing. 

The  market  for  condensed  and  evapor- 
ated milk  has  been  without  special  fea- 
ture. There  has  been  no  outstanding 
buying.  Prices  show  a  slight  decline  over 
the  month.  Sweetened  condensed  at  the 
opening  of  the  month  was  quoted  at 
$6.20  to  $6.25  and  at  the  close  $6.00  to 
$6,10  per  case.  Evaporated  ranged  from 
$4.50  to  $4.65  at  the  opening  and  $4.40 
to  $4.50  per  case  at  the  close  of  the 
month. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer't  job.  To  do  your  utmost  the  land 
■hould  be  fed  too.  Stick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feeding  the  land- 
Reading  Bone  Fertilizer. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Aak  your 

dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tiliser. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


Reodino  M  feniM  Co.,  nemino,  n. 


RCID'S 

MILK  COOLER 

Milk  not  cooled  over  a 
Reid  Cooler  is  likely 
not  properly  cooled. 
Get  a  Keid  and  save 
sour  milk  losses,  hy 
far  the  best  cooler ; 
most  easily  cleaned. 
fVe  hav*  add*d  a  farmtr' t 
heavy  pressure  cotter,  tu- 
bular type,  to  our  line. 
Write  for  prices  or  ask 
your  dealer. 

A.  H.  Reid  Creamery 
and  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

69th  St.  and  Haverford 
Avenue 
Box  B    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

COMMIHEE  ORGANIZED 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show  Committee  met  several 
weeks  ago  for  formal  organization  and  to 
ccmsider  plans  for  the  1924  show. 

.\n  increase  in  the  hou.sing  facilities 
will  be  required  and  sub  committees 
were  named  to  consider  this  proposition. 

The  committee  will  convene  again  in 
llarrisburg  on  .Time   4th. 

The  officers  of  the  coinmittee  are  Hon- 
F.  P.  Willits,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
chairman;  John  M.  McKee,  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  vice  chairman 
and  treasurer;  R.  H.  Bell.  Penn.sylvania 
State  College,  secretary,  and  Miles  Horst, 
a.ssistant   secretary. 


In  answering  advertisementSy  mention  The  Review 


Don't  be  like  the  farmer  who  was  sell- 
ing a  cow  and  was  asked  "how  much 
milk  does  she  give?'"  Whereat  he  ans- 
wered that  "She  is  a  good-natured  cow 
and  is  willing  to  give  all  she  ha-s."  Keep 
a  n'cord  and  know  whether  you  ought 
to  sll  her  to  the  butcher. 


GreenMountain 

ILOS 


I  ■ 


i'i|>"  ..^j 
••I 


Silage  Like  The 
Green   Pastures 

To  even  approiich  the  food 
value  of  summer  p;istiir- 
ai!e,  the  slln^e  must  he 
perfectly  preserved  in  a 
silo  that  is  as  near  air  tif.Iit 
as  manufacturinii  skill  nncl 
correct  design  can  pro- 
duce. 

The  extreme  care  and  ex- 
tra operation*  used  in 
fitting  the  heavy  Green 
Mountain  staves,  safe-like 
doors  and  other  details 
show  their  effect  every 
winter  in  your  milk  check. 
Staves  are  dipped  in  creo- 
sote preservative,  hoops 
are  extra  heavy;  wood 
ladder-rungs. 
Novel  anchorage  system. 

Write  for  booklet  and  special  new 
prices  on  early  orders. 

Cre»mery  PacLafe  Mfg.  Co. 
West  St.  Rutl.ind.Vt. 


prepote 


Every  man  who  milks  cows  for  a  liv- 
ing knows  that  prepotency,  ability  to 
"breed  on,"  is  one  of  the  best  reasons 
for  Holsteins. 

HOLSTEIN  PREPOTENCY  MEANS: 
Influence  of  2,000  years  of  Breed- 
ing for  Great  Size  and  Ruggedness 
combined  with  highest  yield  -  Strong 
Healthy  Calves  -  Assured  improve- 
ment in  grading  up  common  cowa 
with  Holstein  bulls. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  the  Story 
of  the  Holstein  Cow. 

EXTENSION    SERVICE, 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 

230  East  Ohio  Street,    Chicago,  111. 


HOLSTEINS 


FREE 


TIRES 

FOR 


TUBE  WITH 
EACH  TIRE 


(size:  28  X3) 


standard  Tire  Prices  Smashed  Again! 

— and  some  tensational  cut,  tool  Think  of  it  — two 
tirea  for  almost  the  price  of  one  and  a  FREE  inner 
tube  with  each  tire.  No  double  treads  or  sewed 
tire*.  Thooaanus  of  cuatomera  are  getting  maximum 
milease  oat  of  these  tires,  and  you,  too,  can  get  up  to 

10,000  MILES 

Here's  your  opporttinity— if  you  act  at  once._    This  ta 

a  special  lot  selected  for  this  record-brealcing  sale. 

Order  today  — right  now.    They're  going  fast. 

Compare  Theae  Amaxing  Rettuctlonm 

on  Two  TIrea  of  Same  Size 


sot 

28x8 
80x8 

82x3>i 


tTIRE 

86.76 
7.26 
8.26 
9.46 


2  TIRES 

18. 98 
tS.98 
18.98 


SIZE 

81x4 
32x4 
3.')x4 
84x4 


1  TIRE 

810.66 
11.86 
12.46 
13.25 


2  TIRES 

19.7B 
20.90 
21.98 


Price*  00  larcer  alM*  qooted  on  request.  Prices  f  .o.b  .CliicaKO. 
•  rVII  MA  UAMWI  We  ahip  subject  to  exrjnination.  by 
•CRU  NV  INUNCTI  Expreesbeforeperment  of  Co.  D. 
eharte,  or  by  Parcel  Poet  after  payment  of  C.  O.  U.  chanre. 
Examine  tire*  on  arrival,  and  if  not  abaolutely  aatisfled. 
retoni  *ame  unueed  and  your  money  will  be  promptly  r»" 
funded.    Specify  straiirht  aide  or  ciinrher.     ACT  NOW. 

ROCKWKLL  TIRC  COIMPANV 
iSOCS.MIeMsan  Av*.,D«pt.  I6D  ,  Chlc«ca, III. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 


YORK  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION 

During  the  month  of  March,  27  herds  including  328  ct)ws 
^'ork  Valley  Cow  Testing  Association.  There  were  41  cow 
lbs.  <»f  fat  and  76  producing  over  1000  lbs,  of  milk,  while  19 
60  lbs.  of  fat  and  39  over  1200  lbs,  of  milk. 

There  were  10  profitable  cows  sold  during  the  month  and  15  unprofitable  ones, 
while  71  cows  in  the  27  herds  were  dry. 

The  ten  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  were  as  follows: 


were  on  test  in  the 

s    producing   over   40 

cows  produced  over 


Owner 
John  S,  Murphy 
John  S,  Murphy 
John  S.  Murphy 
'     E.  Etnler 
11.  E,  Robertson 
(".  E.  Etnier 
11,  E,  Robertson 
•John  S.  Murphy 
C.  E,  Etnier 
Stewart  Bros. 


Name 
Vale 

Eliza  Jane 
Lady 
Floss 
Clothide 
Virginia 
Maida 
Segis 

Mollie  2nd 
Cal,  No,  2 


Breed 
Reg.  Hoi. 
Gr,  Hoi. 
Gr.  Hoi, 
Reg.  Hoi. 
Reg.  Hoi. 
Reg,  Hoi. 
Reg.  Hoi. 
Reg,  Hoi. 
Reg.  Mol. 
Gr.  Hoi. 


Milk 
2356 
2492 
1795 
2617 
2626 
1903 
1886 
2103 
1838 
1362 


Test 
3,8 
3,6 
4,6 
2.9 
2.7 
3.7 
3.6 
3.1 
3.3 
4.3 


Fat 
89.6 
87.2 
80,8 
73.0 
70,9 
70,4 
67,8 
65,2 
60.6 
58.1 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

A.  A.  Raudabaugh,  Tester 

The  Cumberland  County  Cow  Testing  Association,  29  herds,  with  299  cows  in 

•iiilk  and  52  dry,  reports  the  following  for  the  month  of  March,     Number  of  i)rofit- 

able  cows   sold,  30;    unprofitable,   18;   number  of  cows   producing  over  40   lbs,    fat, 

hi;  over  50  lbs,  fat,  33.    Cows  producing  over  1000  lbs,  milk,  106;  over  1200  lbs,,  81, 

The  ten  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  were  as  follows 


Owner 
David  Gibble 
1.  V,  Otto 
David  Gibble 
1.  V,  Otto 
E,  H.  Otto 
A.  P.  Loudon 
David  Gibble 
H.  S.  Wagner 
David  Gibble 
A.  N.  Lehman 


Name  of  Cow 

Pansy 

Patty 

Martha 

Virginia 

Annie 

Shamy 

Grace 

Blackie 

Countess 

Peo 


Breed 
of  Cow 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 
G.  H. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 
G.  H. 
G.  H. 
R.   H. 
R.  H. 


Lbs, 
Milk 
1983 
2064 
1740 
2322 
1666 
2167 
2001 
2066 
1632 
1486 


% 

Fat 

4.21 

4,01 

4,4 

82,1 

4,4 

3,165 

2,23 

3,2 

4,02 

4,23 


Lbs. 

Butterfat 
83.7 
82.7 
76,6 
74,5 
72.9 
68.2 
66,7 
66.6 
66.7 
62.9 


DAIRY  MEETINGS 

Several  times  during  the  early  spring, 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion and  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
co-operating  with  local  county  extension 
bureaus  have  been  giving  locality-wide 
meetings  at  which  some  of  the  leading 
authorities  on  agriculture  and  dairying 
have  appeared  as  speakers. 

Large  attendances  have  been  the  rule 
at  these  meetings  and  dairymen  gener- 
ally have  spent  very  profitable  and  en- 
tertaining evenings. 

Two  of  these  meetings  have  been  held 
recently.  One  at  Downingtown,  in 
Chester  county,  on  April  30th,  and  the 
other  in  Pottstown,  Montgomery  county, 
Pa.,  on  May  first. 

At  the  Downingtown  meeting  the 
.sj)eakcrs  were:  Hon.  John  H.  McKee, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Pennsylvania;  Prof.  ().  (1.  Schaefer,  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  H.  D,  Alle- 
l>ach,  president  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, and  R,  W,  Balderston,  secretary 
Ititer-State  Dairy  Council. 

At  the  Pottstown  meeting,  the  same 
sjM'akers  made  addresses,  with  the  excep- 
ti(m  that  Mr,  C,  I,  Cohee,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Quality  Control  of  the 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  spoke  in  place 
of  Mr,  Balderston, 

At  both  these  meetings  motion  pictures 
were  shown,  including  "Fair  Acres,"  a 
))opular  Dairy  Council   film. 

Miss  Emily  A,  Gray,  of  the  Dairy 
Council,  presented  a  monologue,  "Happy's 
Vanity  Case,"  and  there  was  a  specialty 
leature  presented  by  Dairy  Council 
workers. 

Usiially  these  meetings  are  well  ad- 
vertised in  local  new.spapers  and  by  road- 
side posl«ers.  If  any  of  our  readers  see 
iich  posters  or  advertisements,  make  it 
.1  point  to  attend  the  meeting.  No  ad- 
mission is  charged — your  family  is  wel- 
come— and  you  will  spend  a  profitable 
and  pleasant  evening. 


'VllLK  AMONG  FRIENDS'* 
If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  more 
of  the  "how"  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association,  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  April  7th  issue  of  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman, in  which  Stuart  O.  Blythe  tells 
a  very  interesting  story  of  the  organiza- 
tion, under  the  title  "Milk  Among 
Friends." 

This  story  was  written  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  milk  situation  and  is  the 
expression  of  an  entirely  disinterested 
party. 


Start  Grain  Moth  Battle 
Fnun  now  until  the  first  of  June  every 
Penn.sylvania  farmer  should  make  every 
effort  to  fight  the  angoumois  grain  moth. 
The  work  to  be  done  right  now  is  to 
thoroughly  clean  out  the  barn  of  all 
refuse  left  hy  wheat  storage.  .Ml  chaff 
dust  and  loose  grain  should  he  swept 
out  of  the  mow,  rafters,  n(M)ks,  corners 
and  floors,  and  destroyed.  Clean  and 
fumigate  the  granaries,  and  if  any  grain 
is  still  (m  hand,  fumigate  it  by  using 
three  i)ounds  of  carbon  bisulpide  to  each 
100  bushels.  If  the  bin  is  partly  empty, 
use  five  pounds  per  1000  cubic  feet  of 
space. 


There  are  too  many  things  to  do  on 
the  farm  that  will  pay,  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  work  at  tasks  that  won't 
pay.  Keep  accounts  and  know  whether 
yoii  are  putting  in  time  on  a  losing  prop- 
osition. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
circulation,  etc.,  required  hy  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1912,  of  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Review,  published  monthly  at  West 
Chester.  Pa. 

Editor.  August  A.  Miller,  Brookline.  Dela- 
ware county  Pa.;  Managing  Editor.  F.  P. 
Willits,  Ward,  Pa.,  Delaware  county;  Business 
Manager.  August  A.  Miller,  Brookline,  Dela- 
ware count.v,  Pa.;  Publisher.  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers    Association,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  8t<)ck.  If  not  a  corporation,  give  names 
and  addresses  of  individual  owners).  J"^"- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association.  H.  I). 
Allebarh.  Trappe:  F.  P.  Willits,  Ward  Pa. ; 
F  Shangle  Trenton,  N.  J.;  A.  R.  Wndding- 
tdn  Woodstown.  N.  J.;  E.  Nelson  .Tames, 
Rising  Sun  Md.;  R.  W'.  Balderston,  Media, 
Pa.,   and    15.887   others. 

Known  bond  holders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
nf  t.otal  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other    securit'   j;  (If    there    are    none,     so 

state.)      None.  .         .         ,.    •  1 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  or 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through 
the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers 
during  the  six  months  preceding  the  onto 
shown  above.  (This  information  is  required 
from  daily  -^spapers  ^onlyj^  ^    ^^^^^^^ 

Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this 
nth   day    of   April.    1923. 
W.    H.    Henderson 
Nntnry    Public 
My  commission  expires  March   27,   1927. 


QLEN    FOERD    FARMS 

Hi^h  Producing  AYRSHIR&S  have  established 
5  World's  Champion  Records 

ACCREDITED  HERD 


Can  you  do  better  than  to  acquire  a  herd  sire  either  out  of  a  WorUVs 
Champion  or  a  Class  Leader,  sired  by  bulls,  whose  dams,  in  making  immature 
World's  Championship  records,  have  an  average  of  15,278  lbs.  milk;  650  lbs. 
butter  fat,  testing  4.25'Jc,  with  a  total  production  of  nearly  25  tons  milk  and 
over  a  ton  of  butterfat. 

53  Official  Records  average  12,490  lbs.  milk  and  505  lbs.  fat 


Command  premium  prices  for  milk  by  increasing  milk  and  butter  fat  prod  uction 

with  an  AYRSHIRE  bull. 

BULLS  AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY 

TORRESDALE,     PA. 

N.  Y.  Division,  P.  R.  R.,  i   hour  from  Broad  Street  Station,  frequent   trains;  farm 

near  station.     Also  Lincoln  Highway 


FOR      SALE 

REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN    BULL    CALVES 

From  Dam*  with  Large  Cow  Testing  Records  and  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
Heifers,  averaged  23264  lbs.  Milk  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  in  366  Dajs 

BOIL.INO  SPRINGS    FARM  CARLISLR,    PA.,   R6 


1.    V.    OTTO 


Public  Sales 

We  have  purchased  122,000  pair  U. 
S.  Army  Munson  last  shoes,  sizes  5i 
to  12  which  was  the  entire  surplus 
stock  of  one  of  the  largest  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment shoe  contractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hun- 
dred percent  solid  leather,  color  dark 
tan,  bellows  tongue,  dirt  and  water- 
proof. The  actual  value  of  this  shoe 
is  $6.00.  Owing  to  this  tremendous 
buy  we  can  offer  same  to  the  public 
at  $2.95. 

Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on 
delivery  or  send  money  order.  If 
shoes  are  not  as  represented  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  you  your  money 
promptly  upon  request. 

National  Bay  State 
Shoe  Company 

296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


►  RAGE 
BATTERrV 

Service  Station 

A  battery  recharged  here  is  one 
charged  properly-— for  it  is  constantly 
under  competent  observation  when 
it  is  "on  the  line"  and  exacting  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  overcharging  or  any 
other  injury. 

Your  battery  lasts  longest  when  we 
handle  it. 

OUR  SERVICE  18  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  CHESTER,  PI. 


COITESVILLE.  PA. 


The  oriRinal  ear  label,  used  by  many  Record 
Associations  and  best  breeders.  Will  identify 
your  live  stock  and  aid  you  in  keepinR  breeding 
and  production  records     Samples  free. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  17  ill*  Strut,  Wiit  lilason.  N.  N. 


Mention  Milk  Producers  Re- 
viewwhen  writing  to  advertisers 


Chester  County  and  Eastern 
Holstein  Breeders' 

FALL  SALE 

0:rOBER  9,  1923 
0^21  br  Eiterles 

V  f .'  V  i  iri  ;*  >!  'ii  J  1  Jui  t<  :  J  <:  *  • ;  I  H  »'V 
•iei  i-i  t!i  I.  w  II  i>j«  1 : 1  III  I  I-"  r  III  III  •(•I  >i  ;:t 
I  >  » .-ri  » I II I  I*  » ;-;.i  » i  v.-  I'l '» ;  t\  '.ct  I  ir  >/i  1 ;  I 
ni{  r.  ill  ;v.T>-  .V  i."  i  i  I  ir  >  n  » ;■  U  a  i  I  :r  i^.'  I- 
en!  Si  » :  -.rjsi  »  i. 

Piii-i  iVill  i»:  ilii  lti>iii;r  sile  of  tli  e  east. 

Address 

Couity  A»ent  Wn.  Viihr^fift  ar  , 
F.  C.  Brinton,  Jr. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Guernseys    Bulls 
WANT  HOME 

Account  having  more  young  stock  that  can 
properly  house  this  winter  will  sell  quick  for 
|i5oeach.  Your  choirc  of  three  fine  registered 
Guernst-y  Bull  Calves.  All  Calves  straight 
beautifully  marked  fawn  and  white  and  from 
Federal  Accredited  Herd.  All  calves  sired  by 
Brookmead'c  Royal  Master  of  Riverview  50363 
who  is  a  brother  of  Langwater  Steadfast  that 
sold  (or  $25,000  at  I.angwaler  Farm  Sale,  Sept. 
21,  1920.     Act  quick— Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS 

SWARTHMORE.  DELAWARE,  CO..  PA. 
12  Miles  from  fhUadeiphia 


PHILADELPHIA 

(Wood  Stave) 

SILOS 

CENTURY 

(Cement  Stave) 

SIL-OS 

OPENING  RCX)FS 
(Full  silo  without  refilling)^ 

Cittiri        Fm  Tradt 

E.  r.  Sehliditer  C0. 

10s.  18th  St.,  Phila. 


bnpiDiteMilkQuali^j 

Cool  and  aerate  milk  at  one  lime — haltl 
germ  growth— remove  odors.  I 

GENUINE  IMPROVED  CHAMPIONI 
(top*  waste  and  loss — saves  its  cost  in  I 
one  week.     Write  fo<-  Krrr  FoHrr.       ■ 
CkimpioD  Sheet  Metal  C*.,  lac. 

Oept.  22    .  Cortlitnd.  N.Y.I 


E.   NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere        — Anytime 
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IfYou  arcPfilkindlO  or^foieCowsBy^Hand 
¥>uAKPayinarora  De  Laval  Milker 


There  are  now  more  than  10,000  De  Laval  Milkers  in 
use,  and  their  owners  are  almost  unanimous  in  their 
agreement  that  the  De  Laval  is  better,  faster,  cleaner 
and  cheaper  than  any  other  method  of  milking.  With  a 
herd  of  10  or  more  cows  a  De  Laval  Milker  will  soon 
pay  for  itself  in  the  saving  of  time  and  labor,  increased 
milk  production  which  its  uniform  and  stimulating  action 
usually  brings,  and  through  the  cleaner  and  improved 
quality  of  the  milk. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


You  can  buy  a  De  Laval 
Milker  on  any  terms  you  desire — 
for  cash,  on  time,  or  on  install- 
ments. 

For  109f  down  you  can  start 
using  a  De  Laval  Milker,  and 
6%  a  month  for  15  months  pays 
for  it. 

On  such  extremely  liberal 
terms  you  can  get  the  use  of  a 
De  Laval  while  it  actually  pays 
for  itself.  In  many  cases  the 
saving  in  labor  alone  will  more 
than  meet  the  monthly  install- 
ments as  they  come  due. 

Ask  your  De  Laval  Agent  for 
complete  information  or  write  us 
now.  Get  your  De  Laval  in  now 
before  your  rush  season,  so  that 
you  will  receive  its  full  benefit 
when  vou  need  it  most. 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  E.  Madison  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Stieet 


Milk 


INTER-ST 


roduc^ 


u'9f:j9B'out:;\'  uijBj  >^ 
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MAV  Miiv^  rnKiniTiriKic. 

SURPLUS  LESS  THAN  USUAL 


The  normal  seasonal  surplus  in  the 
milk  supply  of  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  to  be  expected  in  May  did  not 
materialize.  This  tendency  was  appar- 
ent one   month   ago   and   has  continued. 

The  hest  estimates  place  this  surplus 
at  only  20%,  or  ten  per  cent,  below  that 
<»f  other  years,  and  thirty  per  cent. 
Iielow  that  of  many  milk  producing 
;ireas.  This  indicates  that  our  farmers 
ire  rapidly  changing  their  dairies  so  as 
to  make  an  average  amount  throughout 
the  year. 


which  have  been  grazing  for  some  time. 
If  a  general  rain  does  not  very  soon 
come  there  will  be  a  reduced  hay  crop 
as  well  as  inefficient  pastures  throughout 
our  whole  "milk  shed."  Labor  con- 
tinues to  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  and 
of  indiflferent  quality.  Labor  costs  are, 
if  anything,  higher  than  one  month  ago. 

Smaller  Qties 
The  price  advanced  to  the  producer  of 
May  1st  has  been  reflected  in  the  price 
to    the    consumer    in    almost    all    small 


ciTMMrD  irrrniNn  ciTnnrQTinNQ 


A  AV^Jkm/ 


FOR  ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 


The  pasture  season  is  the  most  favor- 
abe,  of  all  seasons  of  the  year,  for  the 
economical  production  of  milk.  Few 
dairymen,  however,  treat  their  cows 
properly  during  this  season,  and  as  a 
result  they  do  not  receive  the  full  bene- 
fit from  these  ideal  conditions.  Very 
often  the  cows  are  merely  brought  to 
the  barn  to  be  milked  and  not  to  be 
fed.  Others  are  just  given  enough  feed 
so  they  will  stay  in  their  stalls  until 
they  are  tied.  Too  often  no  thought  is 
given  as  to  the  amount  of  nutriments 
actually  available  for  them  in 
the  grass  consumed. 

Grass,  especially  in  the  early 
season,  is  approximately  nine- 
tenths  water  and  one-tenth  dry 
matter.  It  is  rich  in  mineral 
matter  and  medium  high  in 
protein,  but  low  in  energy  pro- 
ducing nutriments.  The  pro- 
tein and  mineral  matter  furn- 
ished by  grass  are  of  the  high- 
est   quality.      These    combined 


tures  wHl  be  found  economical  and  give 
good  results. 

(iOO  It)  corn  and  cob  meal,  300  It)  oats  or 
bran,  100  It)  C.  S.  meal ;  700  IT)  corn  and 
cob  meal,  200  lb  gluten  feed,  100  lb 
C.  S.  meal;  300  lb  hominy  or  corn  meal, 
200  lb  oats,  100  lb  bran;  200  !b  corn 
meal,  100  lb  gluten  feed,  100  lb  wheat 
bran;  300  lb  corn  and  cob  meal,  100  lb 
oats  or  bran,  1(W  lb  24%  ready  mixed; 
300  lb  corn  and  cob  m«al,  100  tb  of  24% 
ready  mixed. 

Amounts  to  Feed 

Grain  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  the  mixture  to  each  three  or 
four  pounds  of  milk  produced,  when  the 
cows  are  first  turned  out  to  pasture, 
and  the  amount  gradually  reduced  as  the 
grass  becomes  more  abundant  and 
mature.  After  the  cows  have  been  on 
pas » ire  for  about  four  or  five  weeks,  and 
providing  there  is  abundant  grass,  grain 
can  be  withheld  from  Jerseys  and  Guem- 


JEANETTE  OF  THE  PRAIRIE.  2*<l 
T*»  frie«4  Cow,  NatiMsl  GaenMy  Sale,  D«»o«.  P«. 
CmmtmA  by  W.  W.  M.r»k,  W.Url..,  I.w.  B«Mkt  k,  Mr.  H.  J.  H.A.n,  Wil-«it...  M 


The  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  (the 
so-called  'surplus  Plan")  which  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  this  situation, 
must  be  given  a  large  share  of  credit 
for  making  it  possible  to  get  an  ad- 
vance in  basic  price  on  May  1st.  Our 
association  has  been  able  to  reflect  these 
increasing  costs  of  pn)ductions  more 
promptly  than  otherwise  as  can  be  seen 
by  comparing  May  Philadelphia  prices 
with  those  in  neighboring  territories. 

Platform  Conditions 
The  platform  price  at  3rd  and  Berks 
St.  II.  R.  station  has  been  5  to  6  cents 
per  quart.  There  has  been  quite  a  bit 
of  trouble  with  small  dealers  who  have 
never  applied  the  "basic  and  surplus" 
plan  to  their  purchases.  These  have 
asked  farmers  to  "hold  home"  some  days 
or  have  asked  a  number  to  discontinue 
shipping.  All  such  dairies  have  been 
promptly  placed  with  responsible  buyers. 
Our  "Inter-State"  and  other  trucks  are 
solving  most  of  our  troubles  with  "near- 
by" milk  both  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
markets. 

Production  G>nditions 
Pastures   are   unusually   short   for  this 
sea.son  throughout  the  southern  sections 


towns  by  June  1st.  Only  two 
isolated  points  remain  to  need 
some  further  attention.  This 
comfortable  situation  has  shown 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  on  May  1st 
was  sound.  The  supply  and 
demand  in  all  parts  of  the 
Inter-State  territory  is  now  so 
adjusted  that  there  has  been  no  serious 
difficulty  at  any  jwint.  President  Alle- 
bach  has  held  numerous  explanation 
conferences  at  various  points,  all  of 
which  have  helped  to  clear  up  some 
tangled  situations.  Manufacturers  are 
uniformly  paying  full  basic  and  sun^lus 
prices  except  a  few  who  are  paying  a 
comparable  flat  price  at  some  points. 

There  will  be  a  further  advance  to  the 
farmer  of  one-fourth  cent  per  quart  or 
Hi  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  July  1st.  This 
agreement  was  reached  one  month  ago, 
and  is  effective  without  further  confer- 
ence unless  market  conditions  warrant 
a  change. 

Consumption  has  been  fairly  good 
throughout  May,  though  it  is  expected 
to  increase  in  June,  as  the  new  price 
level  is  stabilized  and  warmer  weather 
becomes  general. 


QUEEN  PLYMOUTH  OF  LEHIGH 
To»  Prie«  C«w,  CM^r  Sal*  BoBflit  by  0.  W.  Meut,  Eha  HiU  Far-,  Brookfield,  Maw. 


qualities  give  it  a  superior  power  to 
stimulate  the  secretion  of  milk.  Grass, 
however,  does  not  furnish  enough  pro- 
tein, energy,  and  dry  matter  to  supply 
the  required  nutriments  for  this  increased 
production.  Consequently  the  cow  must 
call  on  her  own  reserve  to  make  up  for 
this  deficiency.  This  means  that  she 
will  run  down  in  flesh,  unless  other  feed 
is  being  furnished.  Such  a  condition, 
while  not  apt  to  show  up  in  the  milk 
pail  immediately  will  result  in  a  lower 
production  during  the  late  summer  and 
the   following  winter. 

Grass  pasture,  especially  during  the 
eariy  season,  should  be  supplemented 
with  a  limited  quantity  of  hay  and 
grain.     Any  of  the  following  grain  mix- 


seys  producing  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen 
pounds  daily,  and  from  Holsteins  pro- 
ducing less  than  nineteen  or  twenty 
pounds.  For  cows  producing  more  than 
this,  good  results  can  be  expected  by 
feeding  a  small  amount  of  hay  and  one 
pound  of  grain  to  each  five  or  six  pounds 
of  milk  pn)duced  daily  by  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys,  while  Holsteins  should  re- 
ceive one  pound  of  grain  for  each  six  or 
seven  pounds  of  milk  produced.  If  the 
liiiy  fed  is  largely  timothy  it  will  be 
necessary  to  increa.se  somewhat  the 
amount  of  cottonseed  meal  or  similar 
feed  in  the  mixture. 

Prepared  by  O  G.  Schaefer,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  I)ei).irtment 
of   Agricultural  Extension. 
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WYCOMBE  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 


By  F.  W.  TWINING 


F(ir  s(i?iutime  ])rior  to,  Jind  (Inrinp  the 
juriod  (»f  the  World  War,  it  was  the 
ei/st(iiii  of  a  few  nei{rld)ors  of  mine  to 
suliiiiit  ])riees  paid  for  eouiiii()ditie,s; 
l)articidarly  t'cedinfr  stuffs,  to  iiie,  to 
turn  over  to  U.  W.  lialderston,  for  eom- 
parisori   witli   those   in  other  sections. 

It  soon  became  ajijiarent  that  our  h)eal 
needs  for  niorc  eftieient  l)ii\  infr  were 
very  great.  Tiierefore,  we  made  quite 
an  extensive  survey  of  the  various  agen- 
cies available,  and  finally  decided  to  in- 
cori)orate  under  the  Enahling  Act  passed 
by  the  1919  Session  of  the  Legislature, 
and  signed  by  Clovernor  Sjiroul  May  5, 
1919. 

It  has  always  been  the  experience  of 
former  movements  of  this  kind  in  oiir 
neighborhood  that  local  dealers  would 
refuse  to  quote  to  Fanner  Groups  who 
desired  co-operative  service,  owing  large- 
ly to  the  fact  that  not  being  properly 
organized,  they  were  not  trading  as  an 
individual  unit,  against  which  legal 
action  could  be  taken  if  necessary,  for 
indebtedness,  etc.  Our  association  ex- 
perienced no  such  difficulty.  When  local 
dealers  found  they  could  sell  to  a  group 
of  40  fanners,  ])roiH'rly  financed,  com- 
petition immediately  became  very  keen 
between  different  dealers  in  making  quo- 
tations to  us. 

Feed,  fertilizer,  oils,  auto  tires,  hog 
tankage,  chicken  meat  scrap,  binder 
twine  and  spray  materials  have  been  the 
chief  commodities  bought  by  our  asso- 
ciation. Whenever  possible  orders  have 
been   given  to  local  dealers. 

Having  oViserved  the  success  of  the 
Wycombe  Co-operative  Ass<»ciation, 
others  have  been  formed  in  the  coimty 
by  farmers  at  Telford,  Did)lin,  Newtown, 
Morrisville  and  <me  is  n()w  in  process 
of  forming  at   New   Hope. 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  our  As- 
sociation being  to  co-operate  with  other 
associations,  five  of  our  directors  went 
to  Harrisburg  to  the  State  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show  Meetings,  January,  1921,  and 
presented  to  a  nieeting  of  Co-operative 
Associations,  the  proposition  of  forming 
a  State  Federation  of  the  181  various 
local  associations  that  were  then  in  ex- 
istence in  Pennsylvania.  This  number 
h^js    now   increased   to  .313. 

The  Pennsylvania  ^.Farmers'  Co-oper- 
ative Federation  wq|./tlcvelo]H'd  from  in- 
terest shown  at  this  meeting,  to  bring 
together  those  various  local  groups  into 
a  large   unit. 

About  7500  tons  of  fertilizer  were  con- 
tracted for  by  the  State  Federation  and 
sold  through  the  various  local  ^^socia- 
tlons  in  the  spring  frf  1922.  In  the 
Wycombe  terrffory  T  know  of  men  wbo 
were  charged  $22.00  per  ton  for  lfi''<'  acid 
phosphate  by  a  local  deah'r.  whereas  our 
association's  price  was  $13.25  for  the 
same  grade  of  goods.  Other  men  were 
charg<'d  $+5.00  i>er  ton  for  4-ft-i  and 
2-8-10  mixed  goods,  which  the  associa- 
tion sold  for  $29.80  and  $30.00  respec- 
tively. These  men  were  cash  buyers 
and  took  g«)ods  from  ear  door^  The 
P.  F.  C.  F.  fertilizers  were  mixed  ac- 
cording to  specifications  and  in  every 
ff)rinula  met  our  State  Chemist's  re- 
(|uirements. 

In  addition  to  being  able  to  effect  a 
big  saving  in  buying  in  carload  lots,  a 
still  greater  saving  is  made  by  buying 
feed  on  cf»ntraet.  That  is  contracting 
for  a  definite  (juantity  «»f  feed  at  grass 
pricts  to  be  delivered  at  stated  intervals 
through    the   yj-ar. 

S<nne  of  our  dealers  had  adopted  the 
practice     f)f     raisitig     prices     «)n     goods 


already  on  hand,  whenever  the  market 
advanced,  but  on  a  declining  market, 
not  lowering  prices  until  after  disjxisal 
of  goods  on  hand. 

In  one  instance  our  association's 
mend)ers  effected  a  saving  of  $19.75  ]»er 
ton  on  wheat  middlings  bouirht  aft«r  a 
decline  in  price,  of  which  they  received 
the  benefit,  whereas  the  dealer  having 
bought  at  a  higher  jirice,  passed  the  same 
on   to  non-member  buyers. 

When  our  members  have  not  had  cash 
available  for  settlement  of  goods  on  ar- 
rival, they  have  found  it  much  cheaper 
to  borrow  money  from  local  banks  and 
buy  through  the  association,  rather  than 
to  buy  from  dealers  and  give  notes  in 
payment. 

We  have  had  most  excellent  service 
from  our  local  banks,  who  so  far  as  I 
know  have  never  refused  a  loan  to  one 
of  our  members  who  wished  to  purchase 
a  larger  supply  of  goods  than  his  check- 
ing account  would  allow. 

During  1922  while  traveling  for  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association, 
I  have  had  considerable  opportunity  of 
comparing  prices  in  different  localities, 
and  have  invariably  found  that  in  sec- 
tions where  there  are  Co-operative  As- 
sociations, prices  are  materially  lower, 
not  only  to  association  members,  but  to 
everyone  in  the  locality  as  dealers  also 
cut  prices  to  meet  the  competition  of 
the  associations 

Personally,  I  believe  there  is  a  great 
future  ahead  of,  and  a  great  need  for. 
Farmers  Co-operative  Buying  and  Sell- 
ing Associations  in  this  State,  and  I  l)e- 
lieve  one  just  as  important  as  the  other. 
Since  the  Wycombe  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation was  started  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness has  about  doubled  each  year  over 
the  previous  year.  This  spring  we  have 
already  sold  five  carloads  of  feed,  twelve 
of  fertilizer,  three  of  seed  potatoes  and 
one  of  seed  oats,  a  lot  of  grass  seed  and 
spray  materials,  and  are  still  going 
strong. 

I  am  giving  you  a  brief  history  of  the 
Wycombe  Co-operative  Association  with 
which  I  am  personally  familiar,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  same  progress  has 
been  made  in  many  of  the  other  313 
co-operative  associations  now  operating 
throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


PHILA.  INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 


DAIRY  INTERESTS 

GET  TOGETHER 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Chicago  on  May 
3,  1923,  composed, of  representatives  (»f 
nil  the  national  associations  of  the  dairy 
industry,  there  was  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  bring  forward,  at  a  later  date, 
a  plan  to  federate  all  such  organizations 
into  a  council  or  round-table  to  speak 
for  the  dairy  industry  as  the  I'.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  sj>eaks  for  ''busi- 
ness.'' This  action  was  taken  after  a 
full  and  free  discussion  of  the  qiiesticm 
during  the  whole  day.  Many  quite 
divergent  views  were  expressed  with  re- 
gard to  the  form  of  such  an  amalga- 
mation, but  it  was  agrci  by  all  that 
great  good  will  come  from  such  an  effort 
if  it  can  be  practically  worked  out.  Mr. 
Willits  and  Mr.  Baldcrston  were  ])resent 
from  our  organization.  On  the  commit- 
tee were  api)ointed  the  following:  Frank 
O.  I.owden,  chairman,  K.  T.  Mereditlt. 
Charles  T..  Hill,  M.  D.  Munn.  J.  D. 
Miller.  Harry  Hartke,  M.  S.  Moscrip. 
N.  II.  Hull,  E.  M.  Bailey.  Walter  L. 
Cherrj-,  Prof,  O,   L.  .McKay. 


Miss  Edith  Howes,  who  has  just  com- 
pleted a  year's  health  program  in  Harris- 
burg and  Lancaster  i)ublic  and  jiantchial 
schools,  in  co-oi)eration  with  other  agen- 
cies,   submits    the    inclosed    rep<irt: 

The  "Banner  Class"  was  presented 
with  a  large  banner  of  blue  felt,  and  the 
Duke  Street  School  nutrition  class,  hav- 
ing the  second  best  record,  received  a  red 
felt    banner  for  second   place. 

The  excellent  results  of  the  health 
work  in  these  two  towns  were  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  very  intensive  education.il 
camjiaign  and  the  demonstration  of  the 
teachers  and  parents  as  individuals  and 
through  their  organization  of  Parent- 
Teachers,  gave  invaluable  aid  in  getting 
results.  Miss  Howes  also  conducted 
health  work  throughout  the  surrounding 
country,  including  Columbia,  Lititz,  and 
Ephrata,  where  nutriti(m  classes  were  re- 
cently established  or  are  soon  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

From  the  Dramatic  Department  of  the 
Dairy  Coimcil  comes  a  report  of  the  work 
done  during  .'\pril,  totaling  the  number 
of  plays,  movies,  talks  and  other  fea- 
tures. Since  the  report  is  typical  of  the 
work  done  by  this  department  we  are 
giving  the  figures  here. 

Total  nunjber  of  i)lays 2fi 

Total  number  of  talks 116 

Total  attendance  at  talks 13,964 

Total  attendance  at  plays 10,468 

Total   attendance  at  movies 400 


Total  number  children  reached .... 24,722 
On  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  17  and 
18,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Dental  Society  held  at  the 
liellevue  Stratford,  Philadelphiji,  our 
Dramatic  Department  staged  a  perform- 
ance on  two  successive  days  of  a  new 
play  adapted  by  the  Dairj*  Council  from 
a  play  by  the  Colgate  Co.,  called  "Who 
Said  Six  Year  Molars?"  The  Fergu.son 
Public  School  furnished  the  children  for 
the  cast.  The  audience  was  compose<l 
of  dentists  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
who  were  tnost  enthusiastic  over  its  edii- 
cational   value. 


DAIRY  COUNCIL  WORK  IN 
DORCHESTER  COUNTY,  MD. 

The  Quality  Control  Department  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  have  held  a  series  of  very  inter- 
esting meetings  and  demonstrations  in 
Dorchester  coimty,   Md. 

Dorchester  county  is  the  nu)st  recent 
addition  to  the  Philadelphia  territory — 
they  now  having  two  receiving  stations, 
owned  by  Harbisons,  one  located  at 
Cambridge,  Md..  and  the  other  at  Hur- 
lock.  Previous  to  their  affiliation  with 
the  Inter-State  .Milk  Producers  ,\ssocia- 
tion  very  unsatisfactory  marketing  con- 
ditions were  available  to  the  farmers  in 
that  county.  With  the  coming  of  the 
receiving  stations,  paying  Philadelphia 
prices,  a  great  incentive  to  the  dairy 
business  in  that  county  was  experienced. 
The  Dairy  Council  was  particularly  anxi- 
ous that  they  start  their  supplying  milk 
for  the  liquid  milk  market  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  assure  the  buyers  of  a 
satisfactory  siq)ply.  Nowhere  in  the 
Philadeljihia  territory  has  better  co-oper- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  producer  been 
exi>erienced  than  in  Dorchester  county. 

Kvening  demonstrations  were  given  in 
milking,  straining  and  cooling  the  milk, 
and  in  washing  and  caring  for  the 
utensils.  These  denumstrations  were  so 
arranged  as  to  cover  all  sections  of  the 
county  and  were  attended  by  275  farm- 
ers who  expect  to  ]>roduee  milk  for  the 
new    receiving    statitms.      Later    in    the 


evening  meetings  were  held  at  which 
talks  on  production  of  clean  nnlk  were 
given  and  moving  i)ictures  dealing  with 
the  subject  were  shown.  4(K)  farmers 
and  tlieir  families  attended  these  latter 
meetings. 

The  Quality  Ctmtrol  Department  of 
the  lMiiladel])hia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  feels  that  Dorchester  county  will 
he  among  the  leading  counties  in  pro- 
ducing milk  »>f  high  (jualitj'  and  con- 
gratulates the  faruu'rs  upon  their  en- 
thusiasm and  interest  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness. 


THE  MILKY  WAY 

In  winter  time,  to  pail  the  cows, 
We're   jip    before   the   sun. 
We  clean  and  feed  and  milk  again 
Long  after  day   is  d(me. 

In  summer  tiuu*  we  sweat  and  swear 
And  swat  the  pesky   flies 
From  early   nu»rn   till   late  at  night. 
It  aint  a  life  you'd  prize. 

And  how  to  .spend  our  idle  hours, 
Don't  worry  us   whatever. 
For  days  may  come  and  days  may  go 
But  cows  go  on  forever. 

This  life's  a  grind.     But  then,  we're  sure 

Of  steady  compensation. 

That  squirts  a  little  sunshine  on 

A  gloom  J-  situation. 

One  day   last  fall   poor  father  phoned — 
He  sure  did  sound  forlorn — 
He  said  to  me  with  husky  voice 
"The  frost  Iiez  caught  our  corn," 

Now  you  folks  who  arc  keeping  cows, 
I  know,  will   all  agret^^ 
With  silos   waiting  to  be  filled. 
What's   frost,  to   you   and   me? 

Small    grain    may    blight,   the   corn   may 

freeze ; 
Despite   our   best    endeavor. 
For  cr()ps  may  come  and  crops  may  go 
But  -^ows  go  on  forever. 

My   brother's  fruit  crop,  just  last  fall, 
Was    left    upon   the   trees. 
The  railroads  couldn't  haul  the  stuflT 
It   had  to  stay  and  freeze. 

To  beat  the  game  with  hogs  or  steers 
You've  got  to  be  darn  <'lever. 
For  beef  may  droj)  and  pork  go  down 
While  milk   flows  on   forever. 

You  get  good  coin  for  spuds  or  hay 
Shipped  t(»  a   distant  city, 
Btit  when  you  knock  off  all  that  freight 
What's  left?     C.ee,  it's   a  pity, 

I  love  the  clover,  red  or  white — 
.\nd  blue  alfalfa  flowers. 
When  Bossy's  fed  enough  of  them — 
By  jingo — we  get  ours. 

ril  stick  to  Bossy;  bet  your  life! 
Desert    her?      No   sir! — Never! 
For  crojvs   may  come  and  crops   may  go 
But   she  goes  on  forever. 

— C,  A,   M. 


The  high  school  girl  who  wrote  the 
essay  on  n»ilk,  saying  tliat  this  product 
removed  the  least  fertility  from  the  farm 
of  any  dairy  product,  was  tmdoubtedly 
right.  But  her  next  iioint  was  the  best. 
She  said,  "Fven  in  selling  milk  the 
dairymen  sell  more  fertility  than  they 
need  to."     Think  it  over. 


CARE  OF  DAIRY 
UTENSILS  AFTER 

STERILIZATION 

Proper  sterilization  of  dairy  utensils 
should  destroy  most  of  the  bacteria,  so 
that  the  resultant  contamination  of  milk 
will  be  negligible.  However,  care  must 
be  taken  that  those  bacteria  which  are 
left  after  sterilization  do  not  increase 
in  numbers  to  an  appreciable  degree, 

Th**    inerensp    in    bncterin    on    sterilized 

utensils  may  be  inhibited  in  two  ways; 
first,  the  utensils  should  be  quickly  dried, 
and  second,  they  should  be  protected 
from  contamination. 

It  has  been  found  that  bacteria  multi- 
ply rapidly  on  utensils  with  moist  sur- 
faces. Ayers,  Cook  and  Clemmer  report 
iti  Department  Bulletin  642  a  series  of 
<  xperiments  with  milk  cans.  The  bac- 
teria counts  are  given  in  the  following 
f.ihle. 

Bacterial  growth  in  cans  covered  be- 
fore being  dried. 

.Series  Bacteria  per  can 

No,      Freshly  washed         24  hours  after 

washing 

1  960,000        647,000,000 

2  618,000       2,612,000,000 

3  137,000        336,000.000 

4  91,000        428,000,000 

5  99,600        820,000,000 

6  6.670,000        748,000,000 

7  805,000  138,000,000 


AN  INDIAN  CALF 

CLUB  THAT  IS 
PRODUCING  RESULTS 

Forty  years  ago  out  of  every  hun- 
dred men  "gainfully  employed,"  forty- 
four  were  working  on  farms,  while  to- 
day only  twenty-six  men  out  of  a  hun- 
dred are  bearing  the  burden  that  falls 
to  agriculture. 

This  is  due  to  many  causes.  In  the 
first  place,  the  farmer  of  today  is  more 


Average    1,111,614 


775,751,429 


Thus,  the  bacteria  count  increased  700 
times  in  24  hours. 

To  secure  dryness,  utensils  should  be 
sterilized  with  steam  or  boiling  water. 
They  will  then  dry  quickly  from  their 
own  heat. 

Utensils  should  be  protected  from 
flies  and  dust  after  sterilization.  They 
should  be  set  on  a  rack  in  a  well-screened 
clean  milk  house,  or  left  in  the  sterilizer 
until  used.  If  left  in  the  sterilizer,  some 
means  of  ventilation  must  be  provided, 
so  that  moisture  will  be  carried  off. 
Otherwise,  condensation  may  take  place 
on  the  utensils  as  they  cool. 

(Milk  Inspector  Letter  No,  64,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


PENNSYLVANIA  COUNCIL 
OF  AGRICULTURAL 

ASSOCIATIONS 

The  committee  to  consider  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent  organization,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  state  wide  conference  of 
Pennsylvania  Farm  and  Co-operative 
Marketing  Associations,  held  in  Harris- 
burg, Pa,,  February  20th  and  21st,  met 
in  Harrisburg  on  March  22nd,  discussed 
the  proposition  and  proposed  a  plan  of 
organization  under  the  name  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Council  of  Agricultural  As- 
sociations. 

A  copy  of  the  proposed  plan  of  or- 
ganization has  been  sent  the  various  or- 
ganizations in  the  state  and  a  call  issued 
for  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  such 
orgarusations  to  form  a  permanent  or- 
jcarjfiaiiion. 

The  committee  on  organization  con- 
kisled  of  C.  J.  Tyson,  Flora  Dale,  Pa., 
representing  the  fruit  interests;  John  A, 
McSparran,  Furniss,  Pa,,  state  grange; 
W.  S,  Wise,  Pittsburgh,  Pa„  dairy  in- 
dustry; Mrs,  F.  B,  Black,  Garrett,  Pa., 
farm  women;  R.  L.  Munce,  Washington, 
Pa.,  live  stock;  S.  Herbert  Starkey, 
Bustleton,  Pa„  vegetables;  Irving  O, 
Jllunt,  Wyoming,  Pa,,  poultry;  M.  H.  Mc- 
'Callum,  Wernersville,  Pa.,  potatoes;  F. 
1*.  Willits,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
•John  M.  McKee,  Dqjutv  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 


do  the  same  work.  Machinery  has  come 
in  ever  increasing  quantity  and  variety 
to  lessen  farm  labor.  But  a  more  potent 
reason  is  the  growing  t/'ndency  of  the 
boy  and  girl  to  leave  the  farm  for  the 
allurements  of  city  life. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  comes  un- 
der the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and 
is  a  strictly  economic  proposition  and  in 
a  way  is  out  of  our  control,  while  the 
latter  is  due  to  lack  of  the  farmer's 
foresight  to  make  life  on  the  farm  inter- 
esting and  agreeable  for  his  children. 

The  fornuition  of  boy  and  girl  club 
movements  is  the  great  constructive  force 
now  in  effect  in  this  country  to  make 
farm  life  so  interesting  and  profitable  to 
the  younger  generation  that  it  will  be 
c(mtent  on  the  fartn.  Boy  and  Girl 
Calf  Clubs  fostered  by  banks  in  rural 
communities  in  particular,  are  making 
great  headway,  for  the  banks  have  re- 
cognized in  the  calf  club  the  means,  not 
only  of  keeping  the  children  on  the  farm, 
but  of  actually  improving  the  farm  con- 
ditions and  farm  values  of  the  locality. 

The  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Mun- 
cie,  Indiana,  has  developed  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  cal^  club  idea  in  full 
and   healthy  operation.     Its   department 
of  agriculture  extension  under  the  super- 
vision of  Chas.   P.   Koontz,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, reports  this  year  as  the  largest  in 
the  hi-story  of  the  club.     The  metnber- 
ship   Is  now   over   100,     This   club   last 
year  placed  registered  breeding  animals 
permanently    on    seven    farms    and    this 
year  more  than   twenty  farms  will   re- 
ceive registered  breeding  calves  through 
the  agency  of  this  club.     At  the  Dela- 
ware County  Fair  last  year  one  of  the 
boys  showed  a  herd  of  pure  breds  whose 
first    calf    was    purchased    for    the    calf 
club  four  years  ago.     Another  club  boy 
last  ycnr  purchased  from  the  club  fifteen 
head  of  steers,   finished  them,  and  sold 
them  ai  the  International  at  a  handsome 
profit.     This   year  they   will   have  fifty 
dairy  calves  showing  for  the  club,  prac- 
tically all  of  them  registered  in  the  name 
of  the  boy  and  giri  members. 

In  order  to  encouraRc  the  placing  of 
registered  breeding  calves  with  the  boys 
and  giris,  they  are  offering  the  following 
premiums  for  each  breed  at  the  County 
Fair  this  year,  the  exhibitor  to  actually 
own  his  calf;  First  $12.50,  Second  $10.00, 
Third  $7.50,  Fourth  $5.00,  all  others  $3.00. 
This  class  to  compete  with  the  regular 
breeder  class  for  the  champion  prize.    In 
this  class  the  exhibitor  must  present  a 
registry   certificate    in    his    or    her    own 
name  or  in  the  name  of  a  partnership  in 
which   the   boy   or   girl    has   a    financial 
interest.     In  this  Owners  Breeders  class 
the  bank   pays  for  the  calf,  taking  the 
boy's  or  giri's  note  with  security  to  be 
paid  on  or  berfore  August  15,  1928.     If 
the  calf  is  a  son  or  daughter  of  a  calf 
previously   shown  in   the  Calf  Club  the 
premium  in  each  ca.se  is  one-third  more. 
It   is  to  calf  club  work  of  this  char- 
acter that  the  National  Dairy  Exposition, 
which   will  be  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
this  year,  will  look  for  Its  entries.     Ar- 
rangements are  now  being  made  for  the 
largest  calf  club  exhibit  eve^   shown  at 
a  National  Dairy  Show,  an6i  a  committee 
of    Stftt^    Q\\l\}    I^fadfrs,    working    with 
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the  Exposition  management,  has  just 
prepared  the  schedule  of  club  activities. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  judging  contest, 
classes  for  individual  calves  owned  by 
club  members,  and  demonstrations  by 
club  teams,  there  will  be  state  exhibits 
showing  groups  of  calves.  The  detailed 
announcement  and  rules  for  Club  work 
will  soon  be  issued  from  the  Exposition 
ofSce> 


SOME  REAL  PRODUCERS 

Lassie  of  Rising  Sun  92893,  A.  R.  J298J 
Lassie  of  Rising  Sun  92893  has  re- 
cently completed  a  record  of  14038.2 
pounds  of  milk  and  777.26  pounds  of 
butter  fat,  which  qualifies  her  for  sixth 
place  in  Class  E.  Her  average  test  for 
the  year  was  5.54  per  cent. 

She  is  owned  by  Circle  W  Farm,  the 
Guernsey  breeding  establishment  of 
Walter  C.  White,  at  Gates  Mill,  Ohio. 
This  herd  is  also  the  home  of  Kather- 
ine's  Trixie  100396,  that  holds  third 
place  in  class  F. 

Lassie  of  Rising  Sun  92893  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  Dick's  Lassie  49619,  that  has  re- 
cently completed  with  a  record  of  13677.6 
,  pounds    of    milk    and    745.34    pounds    of 
butter  fat  in  class  A,    She  is  thus  one  of 
the  Lassie  family  that  has  been  assem- 
bled at  Circle  W  Farm,  most  of  which 
.  were  bred  in  Van  Wert  county  Ohio,  by 
Samuel  Hertel  and  other  breeders.     Her 
.  sire  is  Cottie's  Royal  I>addie  29024,  a  son 
of  Langwater  Royal  14253. 


of  butter  fat  with  a  test  of  5.63  per  cent. 
This  record  entitles  her  to  second  place 
in  class  GG,  and  to  fifth  place  in  class 
G.  She  is  owned  by  S.  M.  Shoemaker, 
Eccleston,  Maryland. 

The  record  of  this  cow  is  approxi- 
mately twenty  pounds  of  butter  fat  be- 
hind that  of  the  present  leader  in  class 
GG  and  G,  Norman's  Missaukee  Red 
Rose  89724. 

She  is  a  daughter  of  Merry  May  Day 
43620,  that  has  two  Advanced  Registry 
daughters.  Her  dam  is  King's  Rose  of 
Guernsey  Home  Farm  57744,  that  also 
has  a  creditable  class  D  record. 

Merry  Rose  Maid  105929  is  the  dam 
of  two  calves,  the  latter  of  which  she 
carried  for  267  days  of  her  test  period. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  she  weighed 
over  900  pounds. 


Merry  Rose  Maid  105929,  A.  R.  J3048 
Another  cow  that  has  made  a  good 
record  in  both  the  single  and  double 
letter  divisions  of  her  class  is  Merry 
Rose  Maid  105929,  that  has  produced 
13138.4  pounds  of  milk  and  740.00  pounds 


0)nvent*s  Dtrvallerie's  Yvonne  82012, 
A.  R.  J3059 
A  record  of  13020.8  pounds  of  milk  and 
733.77  pounds  of  butter  fat,  with  an 
average  test  of  5.64  per  cent.,  entitles 
Convent's  Duvalleric's  Yvonne  82012  to 
third  place  in  class  CC.  She  is  owned 
by  and  was  bred  by  Paul  V.  Moore, 
Convent,  New  Jersey.  She  was  one  of 
the  first  two  animals  that  was  bred  at 
Convent  Farm. 

In    1916,   when  the  foundation  of  the 
present  herd  was  laid,  no  herd  sire  was 
kept,   but   two  of  the   best   cows   were 
bred    to    Itchcn    Daisy's    May    King   of 
I/angwatcr  17349,  owned  by  J,  L.  Hope. 
One   of   the   resulting  calves    wa.s   Con- 
vent's  Duvalleric's    Yvonne  82012,     Her 
dam    was    Imp,    Duvallerie    II    of    Les 
Houards  53649,  that  also  had  two  rec- 
ords, one  of  which   was  18673.6  pounds 
ot  milk  and  712.59  pounds  of  butter  fat, 
in  class   A. 
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ILLNESS  OF  OUR  EDITOR 
Mr.    Miller    had    a    sudden    attack    of 
sickness   on    May  21st   while  at   Harris- 
burp,   in    the   interest  of  two  important 
dairy  bills  on  which  the  members  of  the 
legislature    needed    some    authoritative 
information.     He  was  able  to  get  home, 
where  he  was  confined  to  bed  for  about 
a  week.     He  is  much  improved  and  has 
called  at  the  office  for  a  few   minutes. 
A  complete  rest  will   undoubtedly  soon 
result    in    a    permanent    recovery.      His 
physician  attributes  this  attack  to  over 
work.     Mr.    Miller   has   been  carrying  a 
heavy  load  of  work  for  the  Association 
and    Dairy   Council    in    addition    to    the 
regular  duties  incidental   to  editing  and 
publishing  this  paper.    He  will  evidently 
need   to  be  relieved  of  some  duties  for 
the   future.     Neither   he   or   the   officers 
realized  how  much  of  a  responsibility  he 
was  carrying.       It  had   been  a  gradual 
accumulation. 

The  contribution  which  Mr.  Miller  has 
been  making  to  the  success  of  the  Inter- 
State    Milk    Producers    Association    can 
only   be   fully    appreciated   by   those   in 
close  touch  with  it.     His  quiet,  orderly 
ways    and    unobtrusive    habits    do    not 
bring  him  into  prominence.     It  has  been 
his  province  to  work  through  the  printed 
page  or  as  an  Investigator  and  collabor- 
ator with   others   who   have  been  regu- 
lariy  in  the  lime-light.    In  his  temporary 
absence  some  of  his  intimate  co-workers 
take   this    opportunity    of   expressing    a 
sense  of  obligation  to  him  for  his  work 
and   a  hope  for   his   speedy   permanent 
recovery.      The    passage    of    filled    milk 
legislation  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress was  very  materially  aided  by  his 
efficient  publicity  work. 

Mr.  Miller  has  been  responsible  for 
the  comparative  data  on  markets  and 
coBti  that  has  been  made  public  on  the 
oocacioB   of  every   recent  price   change, 
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and  we  have  been  often  complimented 
on  the  value  of  this  page  of  the  Review 
devoted  to  price  information,  which  is  a 
unique  feature  of  this  paper,  instituted 
by  Mr.  Miller. 

We  know  that  readers  will  recognize 
that  this  issue  is  produced  by  amateur 
volunteers  who  have  been  called  in. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  crave  your 
patience  with  our  inexperience,  and  trust 
that  Mr.  Miller  will  be  at  his  desk  in 
time  to  edit  our  next  issue  of  the  Re- 
view. — — — — -..■.^.i.™., 

SUPPORT  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
We  wish  to  impress  upon  our  mem- 
bers and  subscribers  to  the  Milk  Produ- 
cers Review  that  it  is  very  important 
that  they  make  use  of  the  advertising 
columns  of  this  paper.  It  is  not  only 
important  that  you  use  our  space  when 
you  have  something  to  sell,  but  equally 
important  that  when  you  wish  to  buy, 
htat  you  give  some  consideration  to  the 
people  who  are  paying  us  perfectly  good 
money  for  space  in  this  paper. 

If  your  hired  man  has  quit  and  you 
need  some  one  to  milk  the  cows,  why 
not  write  to  some  of  the  firms  whose 
milker  ads  are  in  this  pai)er.  Whenever 
you  are  in  need  of  any  additional  equip- 
ment or  supplies  whether  it  be  a  pure 
bred  bull,  new  milk  cooler  or  a  silo,  be 
sure  to  give  our  advertisers  the  first 
chance.  They  are  supporting  our  paper, 
let  us  in  turn  support  them.  If  we  don't 
carry  the  advertisement  of  the  things 
you  wish  to  buy  let  us  know  and  we 
will  put  you  in  touch  with  reliable  firms. 


MEMBERSHIP  DRIVE 
May  has  been  a  banner  month  for  our 
membership  drive.     Our  field  men  have 
secured  over  600  new  members  with  an 
average  of  about  8  cows  each. 

One  of  our  men  secured  21  new  mem- 
bers in  one  day  and  17  was  next  highest 
without  a  single  man  declining  to  join 
after  a  thorough  explanation  of  advan- 
tages of  the  "Inter-State*'  to  milk  pro- 
ducers. We  appreciate  the  co-operation 
of  our  members  in  assisting  our  field 
men  when  working  in  their  territory  and 
hope  this  good  feeling  will  continue. 

We  hope  every  member  will  endeavor 
to  secure  at  least  one  new  member  dlir- 
ing  the  next  month  and  we  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  forward  you  a  blank  con- 
tract if  you  will  drop  us  a  postal  mak- 
ing request  for  same.  The  strength  of 
our  organization  depends  upon  our  mem- 
bership. Our  membership  is  now  almost 
18,000.  Help  make  it  20,000  by  the  time 
of  our  next  annual  meeting. 


INTER-STATE  DAY  AT  THE 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOV 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  have  an 
"Inter-State  Day"  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  October  next,  at  Syracuse.  We 
will  appreciate  any  thought  you  have  to 
offer  in  regard  to  making  this  day  a 
great  success.  We  are  planning  for  a 
special  train  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
know  how  many  are  going,  in  order  to 
secure  proper  accommodations.  Write 
this  office  and  let  us  know  as  far  in  ad- 
vance as  possible.  This  will  be  a  won- 
derful opportunity  and  no  one  should 
miss  it  who  is  in  position  to  attend. 

Definite  plans   will    be   announced   In 
a  later  issue  of  the  Review. 


FARMERS  BULLETIN  NO.  J3J5 
The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  recently  issued  a  bulle- 
tin entitled  "Cleaning  Milking  Machines." 
Every  producer  of  milk  using  a  milking 
machine  should  secure  a  copy  of  this 
pamphlet  by  writing  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 

D.  e. 


DIRECTORS  MEETING 
The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  was  held 
May  28,  with  every  member  of  the 
board  present.  In  addition  there  were 
numerous  visitors  from  within  and  with- 
out the  association  membership.  Among 
them  were  President  Harry  and  Secre- 
tary Heaps  of  the  Maryland  State  Dairy- 
men's Association. 

The     His!"     tC!"*iC     »1fo<'iiccpr1      was     the 

question  of  the  present  status  of  co- 
operative feed  buying  in  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  territory. 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Bureau  of  Markets  told  of  the  various 
co-operative  purchasing  organizations  in 
our  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Harry 
told  of  the  work  of  the  Agricultural 
Corporation  of  Maryland;  Dr.  App  told 
of  the  various  farmers  purchasing  agen- 
cies in  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Donovan 
told  of  the  co-operative  purchases  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers  Exchange  in  Delaware. 

The  members  were  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Information  given  them  as 
well  as  in  the  report  of  our  treasurer, 
Mr.  Brinton,  of  a  trip  recently  made  by 
him  to  Peoria,  111.,  to  inspect  the  mix- 
ing and  assembling  plant  of  the  Ameri- 
can Milling  Company,  which  is  mixing 
large  quantities  of  open  formula  feeds 
for  co-operative  associations  operating  in 
New  York,  New  England,  Michigan, 
Maryland  and  other  states. 

Reports  from  various  sections  indi- 
cated that  last  year  by  buying  eariy  In 
car  lots  the  co-operative  organizations 
had  been  able  to  effect  a  saving  of  as 
much  as  $10.00  per  ton  to  the  farmer 
in  his  mixed  feed  purchases. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  this  was  prob- 
ably more  than  the  normal  saving,  due 
to  the  great  advance  in  feed  prices  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

It  was  decided  that  the  board  was 
ready  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  such 
co-operative  purchase  of  feeds  as  Is 
safely  financed  and  soundly  managed  by 
those  In  charge.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Association  Itself  in  its  corporate  capac- 
ity should  not  engage  in  this  enterprise, 
and  that  our  locals  be  advised  not  to 
take  up  this  work  officially.  It  was 
felt  to  be  a  sounder  policy  for  our 
members  when  they  are  Interested  in 
such  co-operative  purchasing,  to  join 
with  existing  co-operative  purchasing  as- 
sociations or  to  assist  In  the  formation 
of  such,  joining  forces  with  such  other 
agricultural  Interests  as  are  desirous  of 
purchasing  feeds,  fertilizers,  spray  ma- 
terials, etc. 

Many  of  our  members,  it  was  found, 
are  now  regularly  Increasing  the  net 
revenue  from  their  farms  through  the 
saving  to  be  made  In  co-operative  pur- 
chases. No  one  of  our  members  can 
afford  to  overlook  any  of  the  "leaks"  in 
these  days  of  keen  competition  for  the 
markets. 

If  New  York  farmers  can  purchase 
feeds  as  much  as  $3.00  per  ton  less  than 
some  of  our  farmers,  it  means  that  our 
farmers  are  handicapped  by  that  much 
for  our  prices  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
permanently  above  the  "world's  mar- 
kets" for  milk  of  equal  quality.  It  is; 
expected  that  the  New  York  farmers: 
will  purchase  76,000  tons  of  feed  co- 
operatively this  coming  summer. 

Another  topic  for  discussion  was  the 
market  situation.  Directors'  reports; 
were  In  general,  quiet,  reassuiteg  as  to- 
the  stabilization  of  the  recent  price  ad- 
vance. All  reported  labor  shortage*.  | 
The  expected  May  '•flush"  |ih  ijiqf^t^tUya  j 
has  not  been  experienced. 


Our  new  members,  we  are  told,  an- 
much  pleased  with  the  results  of  tho 
check  butter  fat  testing  conducted  by 
the  Association.  Some  little  misunder- 
standing will,  in  the  future,  be  cleared 
up  by  having  all  test  reports  cover  n 
whole  month's  milk,  giving  the  test  of 
composite  sample  of  each  half  of  tho 
month  and  average  of  the  two.  The 
secretary  reported  on  the  care  and  in- 
terest of  our  editor,  Mr.  Miller,  in  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  legislation  at  Harris- 
burg.  Much  sympathy  was  expresspfl 
for  him  in  his  sudden  illness,  which  was 
probably  aggravated  by  his  persistent  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  the  Association. 
A  resolution  of  affection  was  unani- 
mously passed  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Miller.  Report  was  made  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Dairy  Council  for  enter- 
taining the  World's  Dairy  Congress  at 
Philadelphia  on  October  4th.  President 
Allebach  proposed  an  "Inter-State  Day" 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show  which  will 
be  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  October  6 
to  13,  with  special  trains  going  and  com- 
ing, so  that  our  members  may  have  the 
very  best  time  possible  at  a  minimum 
cost. 
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DAYS  ARE  NUMBERED  FOR 

FILLED  MILK  PRODUCTS 

The  ninety  days  of  grace  allowed 
wholesalers  and  retailers  for  the  removal 
of  all  filled  milks  from  the  market  in 
Pennsylvania  will  expire  on  June  19. 

Director  James  Foust  of  the  food  bu- 
reau, Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, issues  a  last  warning  to  the 
trade  that  anyone  found  guilty  of  manu- 
facturing, or  selling,  or  exchanging  filled 
milk  after  the  time  specified,  will  be 
prosecuted  to  the  full  limit  of  the  law. 

A  dozen  or  more  states  have  now 
passed  a  law  similar  in  effect  to  the 
Pennsylvania  measure  and  in  support  of 
the  Voigt  (Federal)  Filled  Milk  Act. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  law,  each 
of  these  state  laws  declares  filled  milk 
to  be  an  adulterated  article  of  food,  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  the  public,  and 
that  its  sale  constitutes  a  fraud  upon  the 
consumer. 

Under  the  caption,  "Goodbye,  Cocoa- 
nut  Cow,"  the  Missouri  Board  of  Agri- 
culture made  the  following  interesting 
comment  upon  the  passage  of  the  law 
In  that  state: 

"Many  people  do  not  understand  that 
filled  milk  is  not  a  form  of  evaporated 
or  condensed  milk.  Filled  milk  is  made 
from  skim  milk  and  cocoanut  oil.  It  has 
about  the  same  relation  to  evaporated  or 
condensed  milk  as  oleomargarine  has  to 
butter. 

"Filled  ndlk  is  a  product  that  is 
lacking  In  the  vitamine  element,  so  es- 
sential to  the  growth  of  the  young  and 
the  health  of  the  adult.  Too  often  this 
filled  milk  is  sold  for  condensed  milk  and 
when  It  is  used  for  infant  feeding  the 
helpless  consumer  is  imposed  upon. 

"Through  the  manufacturers  of  filled 
milks  buying  large  quantities  of  whole 
milk,  separating  the  cream  or  butter  fat, 
and  substituting  cocoanut  oil,  our  farm- 
ers and  dairymen  are  called  tipon  to  com- 
pete with  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  who 
pick  these  cocoanuts  and  are  only  re- 
quired to  wear  a  breech  clout." 

A  companion  measure  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania filled  milk  law,  a  bill  regulating 
the  sale  of  sldm  milk.  Is  now  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Legislature.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  further  protect  the  public 
health.  It  limits  the  size  of  the  can  In 
which  skim  milk  in  condensed  or  con- 
centrated form  may  be  offered  for  sale 
and  requires  that  the  can  shall  be  plainly 
marked  as  containing  "skim  milk,  unfit 
for  Infants." 
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Under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan,  the  arerace  rolnme  of  milk  shipped  darioff  October, 
November  and  December,  eetablishea  ehippen  basie  qaantitr  or  claasification  aa  to  basie  and 
mirplus  milk  shipped  during  the  flrat  nine  months  in  the  following  year. 

Basic  and  surplus  prices  are  now  in  effect. 

All  milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  basie  quantity  and  equal  in  amount  to  the  basie 
hmount  will  be  paid  for  as  Class  I  surplus.  Milk  in  exeess  of  donbla  th*  amount  of  baeie 
[I, ilk  will   be  paid  for  as  Glass  II   surplus. 

Quotations  are  based  on  8  per  cent,  butterfat  milk,  with  a  dilTarantial  ef  4  eante  for 
Msch  tenth  point  and  3  eenta  for  eaeh  half  tenth  point  np  or  down. 


MAT  BASIC  MILK  FBICES 

F.  O.  B.  PHILADELPHIA 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

From  these  prices  one  cent  per  46  quarts 
,ir  one  cent  per  100  pounds  to  be  deducted 
i;y  the  buyer,  which  together  with  one  cent 
.r  46  quarts,  contributed  by  the  buyer,  is 
.  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  The 
j'.ter-State  Dairy  Gouacil  for  the  purpose  of 
.  irrying  on  a  publicity  campaign,  advertising 
i]:i'  food  value  and  greater  oonsumption  of 
.i.iry  products.  The  commission  of  2  cents 
'  '  r  hundred  pounds  from  the  members  of  the 
!  ler-State  Milk  Producers  Association  is  to 
I.  deducted  and  returned  to  the  Association 
us  heretofore. 

Basic  Prica 

Quantity  per 

per  100    '  quart 

lbs. 


Test 

ti>r  o«at. 

8. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.20 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


8.32 

8.34 

3.36 

3.38 

8.40 

3.42 

3.44 

8.46 

8.48 

8.50 

8.52 

8.64 

3.56 

3.58 

8.60 

8.62 

3.64 

3.66 

8.68 

8.70 

8.72 

8.74 

8.76 

3.78 

3.80 

3.82 

3.84 

8.86 

3.88 

3.90 

8.92 

8.94 

8.96 

8.98 

4. 

4.02 

4.04 

4.06 

4.08 

4.10 

4.12 


7.1 
7.1B 

7.2 

7.S6 

7.8 

7.86 

7.8S 

7.4 

7.48 

7.6 

7.6S 

7.6 

7.«6 

7.66 

7.7 

7.75 

7.t 

7.8f 

7.» 

7.»f 

8. 

8. 

8.06 

8.1 

8.16 

8.2 

8.25 

8.8 

8.8 

8.85 

8.4 

8.45 

8.5 

8.55 

8.6 

8.65 

8.66 

8.7 

8.76 

8.8 

8.86 


b. 


When  tt)e  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o. 
Philadelphia  is  8   cents  per  quart 


MAY    SUBFLU8   PBIOEB 
F.  0.  B.  PHILADELPHIA 

OlMI  Z 
For  amount  of 
surplus     aqval 
to     the     bMia 
quantity 

per 
quart 
eamto 

4.75 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

S. 

5.05 

5.05 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.25 

5.8 

5.85 

5.35 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

6.7 

5.7 

5.76 

6.8 

6.86 

6.9 

5.96 

6. 

6. 

6.05 

6.1 

6.16 

6.2 

6.26 

6.8 

6.3 

6.85 

6.4 

6.46 


JX7NE  BA8I0  FBIOBB 

F.  O.  B.  FBILADBLPHIA 

The  same  prices  as  quoted  above  for  May 
apply  for  June  Basic  Milk,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  change  whenever  warranted  by  mar- 
ket conditions. 


Test 

per 

% 

100  Ibi 

3. 

$2.21 

3.05 

2.23 

:!.i 

2.25 

3.15 

2.27 

3.2 

2.29 

:'..25 

2.81 

::.3 

2.33 

:i35 

2.35 

-.4 

2.37 

:(.45 

2.89 

::  5 

2.41 

:'..55  . 

2.48 

:  .fi 

2.45 

1  65 

2.47 

•■..7 

2.49 

:^75 

2.51 

■H 

2.53 

■'.H5 

2.55 

9 

2.57 

95 

2.59 

; 

2.61 

;.05 

2.63 

!.l 

2.65 

1  15 

2.67 

;.2 

2.69 

t.25 

2.71 

1.3 

2.73 

1.35 

2.75 

J, 4 

2.77 

.  45 

2.79 

i.S 

2.81 

t  55 

2.83 

t.6 

2.85 

t.65 

2.87 

4  7 

2.89 

4.75 

2.91 

4.8 

2.93 

4.85 

2.95 

4.9 

2.97 

4.95 

2.99 

T). 

3.01 

OUm  zz 

Por  all  nirpliu 

in     axeeaa     of 

Olasa 

I 

per 

per 

100  lbs. 

quart 

eoBts 

$1.87 

4. 

1.89 

4.05 

1.91 

4.1 

1.98 

4.16 

1.96 

4.16 

1.97 

4.2 

1.99 

4.26 

2.01 

4.8 

2.03 

4.85 

2.05 

4.4 

2.07 

4.4 

2.09 

4.45 

2.11 

4.6 

2.18 

4.66 

2.15 

4.6 

2.17 

4.66 

2.19 

4.7 

2.21 

4.76 

2.28 

4.75 

2.25 

4.8 

2.27 

4.0 

2.29 

4.9 

2.81 

4.96 

2.88 

6. 

2.85 

6.06 

2.87 

6.06 

2.89 

6.1 

2.41 

6.16 

2.48 

6.2 

2.45 

6.26 

2.47 

6.8 

2.49 

6.86 

2.61 

6.86 

2.58 

6.4 

2.65 

6.46 

2.67 

6.6 

2.69 

5.66 

2.61 

6.6 

2.68 

6.66 

2.66 

6.7 

2.07 

6.7 

MAT  BABIO  FBIOBS 
00T7NTBT  BEOBIVINO  8TATI0NB 

Quotations  are  for  railroad  points.  Inland 
sUtions  carry  diiferentiaU  iubjeot  to  local 
arrangement. 

OxBdo  B  Karkot  lOIk 

These  prices  include  a  deduction  of  one 
cent  per  100  pounda,  which  amount,  together 
with  one  cent  per  100  pounds,  eoatributed  by 
the  buyer,  is  to  be  turned  over  by  each  buyer 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Inter- State  Dairy 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  pub- 
licity campaign  advertising  the  food  ralue  and 
greater  consumption  of  dairy  product*.  The 
commission  of  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
from  the  members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted  and 
returned  to  the  Asaoeiatioa  aa  hereiofora. 


Frelcht  and  Beeoiving  Station 
Dodocted 


1 

11 

21 

81 

41 

61 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


Miles 

to  10  ind. 

to  20  " 

to  80  •• 

to  40  •• 

to  50  " 

to  60  " 

U>  70  " 

to  80  " 

to  90  " 

to  100  •* 

to  110  " 

to   120  " 

to   130  " 

to  140  *• 

to  150  " 

to  160  *• 

to   170  " 

to  180  " 

to  190  " 

to  200  " 

to  210  " 

to  220  " 

to  280  •• 

to  240  " 

to  250  " 
to  260 
to  270 
to  280 
to  290 
to  300 


II 


Freight  oo 
100  lbs.  milk 
.268 
.288 
.808 
.818 
.888 
.848 
.864 
.874 
.889 
.899 
.414 
.424 
.484 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.506 
.510 
.520 
.585 
.540 
.550 
.656 
.566 
.576 
.681 
.696 
.600 


Oharge* 

Price  per 
100  lbs. 
9<y„  milk 
$2.80 
2.79 
2.7T 
2.76 
2.74 
2.78 
2.71 
2,70 
2.69 
2.68 
2.66 
2.65 
2.64 
2.68 
2.62 
2.60 
2.60 
2.59 
2.57 
2.57 
2.56 
2.54 
2.64 
2.58 
2.52 
2.51 
2.60 
2.60 
2.48 
2.48 


MAT  SURPLUS  FBICES 


Per 


100    pounds 
Olaaa  I 

For  amount  of 
surplus  equal  to 
the  basie  quantity 


at   all   BecelTlng    SUtions 

Claii  n 

For  all  surplus  in 
excess  of  Class  I 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.8 

8.35 

8.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.8 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.76 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.96 

6, 


per  100 
$1.62 
1.64 
1.66 
1.68 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 
1.78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.28 
2.30 
2.32 
2.84 
2.86 
2.88 
2.40 
2.42 


Test 
3. 

3.06 
8.1 
8.16 
8.2 
3.26 
3.8 
8.86 
8.4 
8.46 
8.6 
8.66 
8.6 
8.65 
8.7 
8.76 
8.8 
8.85 
8.9 
8.95 
4. 

4.06 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.8 
4.86 
4.4 
4.46 
4.6 
4.66 
4.6 
4.66 
4.7 
4.76 
4.8 
4.86 
4.9 
4.96 
6. 


per  100 
$1.28 

1.80 

1.82 

1.84 

1.86 

1.88 

1.40 

1.42 

1.44 

1.46 

1.48 

1.50 

1.62 

1.54 

1.56 

1.68 

1.60 

1.83 

1.84 

1.66 

1.68 

1.70 

1.72 

1.74 

1.76 

1.78 

1.80 

1.82 

1.84 

1.86 

1.88 

1.90 

1.92 

1.94 

1.96 

1.08 

2.00 

3.0S 

1.04 

S.0« 

S.08 


Class  I  prices  are  based  on  120  per  cent, 
of  the  average  monthly  or  semi-monthly  price 
of  solid  packed  92  score  creamery  butter, 
New  York  City.  Class  II  prices  are  based 
on  average  monthly  prices  of  solid  jMcked 
92  score  creamery  butter,  New  York  Oity. 

19M 

MOMTHLT  BUBFLUI  PIZOBS 


4%  milk  at  all  eountry 


January 
Febmary 
March 
April 

Jnno 
July 
Angmst 
Boptembar 

Janaary 

February 

March 


First  Half 
Olasa  I 
$1.76 
1.78 
1.84 
1.7$ 
1.7$ 
1.7t 
1.78 
1.88 
1.87 


raoelTiac  points 
ATaraff* 

par  montk 


2.64 
2.81 
2.86 
S.86 

a.07 


1088 


OlaasI 
$1.78 
1.78 
1.84 
1.78 
1.78 
1.72 
1.78 
1.87 
1.01 

8.40 

2.86 
2.87 
2.84 

3.02 


Olaaa  11 
$1.48 
1.48 
1.64 
1.46 
1.46 
1.44 


1.07 
1.07 
1.08 
1.88 
1.68 
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A  Milker  on  Wheels! 


AN  INVENTION  by  the  world't 
L  greatest  milker  manufacturer. 

Comes  complete  with  its  own  elec- 
tric motor  on  wheels,  ready  to  milk 
when  unboxed.  If  you  have  no  electric> 
Ity.  we  make  this  same  machine  with 
a  small,  quiet-running,  motorcycle- 
type  gas  engine  In  place  of  the  motor. 

Enables  one  man  alone  to  milk  9 
cows  in  30  minutes  or  18  cows  i  n  an  hour. 

Runs  smoothly  and  quietly.  Will  give 
satisfaction  year  after  year.  Has  our 
famous  teat  cups  with  the  compressed 
ait  squeeze. 

Can  you  think  ofanythlngfinetthan 
one  of  these  machines  to  do  your 
milking?  Finish  in  one-half  the  time. 

$23  Terms 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  family  to 
get  full  information  on  this  new  inven- 
tion. Write  today.  Easy  terms  of 
$23  per  month. 

Pipm-Linm  Typm 

Our  famous  pipe-line  milker  has 
been  improved  In  many  details.  Our 
new  prices  will  please  you. 

"Writ*  today,  staring  number  ofcou/t. 

SHARPLES  MILKER  CO. 

West  Cheater.  Pa. 
Dealers  Ererywhero 


FARM 
LOANS 

Plan  which  Saves  Money 

and 
Gives  Security  and  Stabil- 
ity to  the  Farmer 

For  Circular,  write  to 

Pennsylvania  -  Maryland 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

OF  HARRISBURG 

Fred  Rasmussen,  President 

Operated  Under  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 


JXnTE  BASIO  FBIOEB 
Oonntrr  BeoeiTing  Stations 
The  same  prices  aa  quoted  abo^e  for  May 
apply    for   June    Baiie    Milk,    subject,    how- 
ever, to  change  whenever  warranted  by  nar- 
ket  conditions. 

MOHTHLT   BA8X0   FBIOBS    OF   OXJkDS   B 
OB   ICABXBT    mUE 


F.  O.  B.  Philadalphia  and 
tiona  in  the  60  mils  sans  at 


1088 

Janoary 

Febraory 

Maroh 

Jans 

Jaly 

Aofost 

Septesaber 

Oetobar 

Noveatbar 

I>ee«m1>er 

1088 

January 

Fsbraary 

Mareh 

April 

May 

June 


F.  O.  B.  par 
qoart  Pkila. 

6.86s 

6.88 

5.88 

8.88 

8J8 

6.86 

6.88 

6.86 

8.86 

6.86 

6.88 

6.88 

e.88 

0.88 
6.88 
8.88 

7.10 
7.10 


at  rssalrinc  sta- 
8^  Wttsrtsl. 

BssaiTint 
station  60 
Bsaa  par  swt. 


$1.88 
1.88 
1.88 
1.88 
1.88 
1.80 
1.80 
1.00 
1.80 
2.88 
a.88 
8.80 

9.80 
2.89 
9.89 
9.89 
9.78 
2.78 


MAT  BUTTEB  FBIOBS 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 


98    Scar* 

New  York 
48 

48   1/2 
48 
48 
43 

48   1/4 
48    1/2 
48   1/2 
44 
44 
48 

48   1/2 
48 
48 

42   1/2 
41   1/2 


Solid   Paeksd 

PhiU. 
48 

48  1/2 
48  1/2 
48  1/2 
48  1/2 
48   1/2 


44 
44 

48  1/2 
44 

48  1/2 

48 

42   1/2 

42 


Okieato 

41 

41   1/2 

41   1/2 

41   1/2 

41   1/2 

42 

41   1/2 

41  1/2 
42 

42  1/2 
42  1/2 
41  1/2 
41  1/2 
41  1/2 
41 

40   1/2 


"  Easier  than  " 

Whitewash 


I: 


^v,,Ovsvn^ec'tvn<i>NV>»\u?di 


It  takes  less  than  five  minutes  to  mix 
the  Carbola-  powder  with  water  and 
have  it  ready  to  use  as  a  white  paint 
and  powerful  disinfectant.  No  wait- 
ing or  straining  ;no  clogging  of  sprayer. 
Does  not  spoil.  Does  not  peel  or  fiake. 
Disinfectant  is  right  in  the  paint 
powder— one  operation  instead  of 
two.  Gives  better  results,  costs  less. 
Used  for  years  by  leading  farms. 

Your  hardware,  paint,  seed  or  dmir  dealer  has 
Carbola,  or  can  get  it.  If  not.  order  direct.  Satis- 
faction, or  money  back.  10  lbs.  (10  galsJtl.ZS  and 
poatage;  20  lbs.  (20  eats.) S2.60 delivered;  Mlbn.  (SO 
gala.)l5. 00 delivered;  200  Iba.  (200  gala.)  $18.00  deliv- 
ered; trial  pacliageand  booklet  80c. 

Add  2SX  for  Tezaa  and  Rocky  Ml.  StatM 

,^^  CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO..  Inc. 
*•»  Ely  Are.,  Lena  bUnd  City.  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

C/he  Silo  of  Economy 


EVERY  dollar  put  into  a  Unadilla 
Silo  comes  back  many  times 
during  its  long  life.  Its  clever  do«r- 
fastener  safoty-laddor  naakes  it 
possible  to  preserve  the  life  of  a 
Unadilla  indefinitely. 

You  get  at  silage  easier,  put  it 
on  the  stable  level  with  least  effort 
and  make  all  adjustments  in  perfect 
safety. 

Successful  dairymen  praise  the 
Unadilla  Silo  and  buy  it  a  second 
and  third  time. 

See  why  the  Unadilla  ia  th» 
moat  economical  ailo.  Write  for 
the  bit  Unadilla  catalogue  and 
apecialdiacount  on  early  ordera. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box     D  .  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


19 

41  1/a 

48 

40  1/a 

21 

41 

48 

40 

28 

41 

28 

41 

42 

89  1/2 

24 

40   1/2 

41   1/2 

88  1/2 

25 

89 

89   1/2 

88  1/2 

26 

89 

89   1/2 

87  1/2 

28 

89 

89   1/2 

87  1/2 

29 

88   1/2 

89   1/2 

87  1/2 

81 

88  8/4 

40 

88 

THEIR  ENDS 

Smith — "So  your  son  is  in  college? 
How  is  he  making  out?** 

Smithers— "He  isn't.  I'm  making  it 
and  he's  spending  it." — Detroit  News. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


June,  1923 


Let  us  help  you  demonstrate  delicious 

and  nutritious 


MILK  DRINKS 

at 

Farmers'  Picnics  and 

Fairs 


Local  Charities  can  be  materially  aided  by 
profits  of  the  enterprise 


June,  J923 


MILK  PRODUCERS  RfiVIfiW 


Page? 


LAWN  MEETINGS  ARE   POPULAR 
DURING  THE  SUMMER 


We  Can  Arrange  the  Entertainment 


Moving  Pictures  and 
Lectures 


Call  on  the  Dairy  Council,  it  is 
Your  Organization 


i.  _  . 


fa     ■■■■ 


Write  for  Detailed  Information 

Philadelphia 

Interstate  Dairy 

Council 


Bbyertown  Building 


Philadelphia 


FIRST  COMMENCEMENT 

OF  NUTRITION  CLASSES 

The  gala  day  for  tlie  nutrition  classes 
of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia 
oocured  June  2nd  when  all  came  to 
the  William  Penn  High  School  for  grad- 
uation exercises. 

About  1200  of  the  1600  children  en- 
rolled in  these  classes»  were  present. 
Special  trolley  cars,  onmibusses  and 
millf  trucks  were  used  for  transporta- 
tion. 

And  when  the  large  milk  truck  of 
Supplee-Wills-Jones  Co.  with  about  76 
children  and  their  teachers  and  nurses 
aboard  swung  into  the  narrow  street 
beside  the  school  building  (which  had 
never  been  designed  for  the  "bigness" 
with  which  we  do  things  today)  excite- 
ment reigned.  Cries  of  "Oh"  and 
"Steady"  sounded;  but  above  all,  think- 
ing of  safety  for  his  alive  load  the  driv- 
er's voice  was  heard  "brace  yourselves 
for  the  jolt  off  the  pavement"  again  the 
team  was  in  motion  and  with  shrieks  of 
laughter  from  the  children  they  were 
ready  to  dismount. 

Dr.  Walter  S.  Cornell,  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Medical  Inspection  of  the 
school  presided  in  his  very  happy  man- 
ner and  the  children  were  soon  at  ease. 

Also  on  the  platform  was  Dr.  Oliver 
P.  Cornman,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Philadelphia  Schools  and  Dr.  Dorothy 
Child,  who  has  direct  supervision  of  the 
nutrition  work  of  the  schools. 

As  the  roll  of  graduates  was  called 
112  responded  holding  up  their  charts 
which  gave  proof  of  the  work  done  with 
resulting  gains. 

Then  all  who  had  gained  in  weight 
were  called  and  over  900  stood,  all  wear- 
ing red  badges  of  joy  across  the  chest 
with  the  word  "gainer." 

The  room  was  decorated  with  about 
140  posters  made  by  the  children  of  these 
classes — prizes  had  been  offered  for  the 
best  of  these  by  the  Dairy  Council. 

Two  banners  carrying  the  words 
"HEALTH  CHAMPIONS"  were  also 
awarded.  One  to  the  nutrition  class 
showing  the  best  results  went  to  the 
Wayne  School  with   13  graduates. 

The  other  to  the  Jackson  School,  Open 
Window  Class  showing  best  all-around 
work  and  gains. 

"The  Jolly  Jester"  Health  Clown  and 
Ventriloquist — from  the  American  Child 
Health  Association,  New  York,  then  en- 
tertained ft  very  responsive  audience. 

"The  six  best  doctors  anywhere. 
And  no  one  will  deny  it, 
Are  Sunshine,  Water,  Rest  and  Air 
Exercise  and  Diet." 

The  ushers  for  this  occasion  were  a 
splendid  group  of  Frankford  High 
School  girls  who  hold  the  city  record 
for  the  best  physical  condition  of  pupils 
according  to  the  records  of  the  Division 
of  Medical  Inspection  of  Public  Schools, 
every  girl  being  in  perfect  health. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Campbell-Ivyon  School. 

The  nutrition  classes  in  the  public 
schools  now  number  62,  of  which  seven 
are  special  classes,  with  teachers  main- 
tained by  the  Board  of  Education.  Fifty- 
five,  are  health  instruction  classes'  con- 
ducted by  the  school  nurses.  More  than 
1600  children  are  enrolled  and  as  the 
children  usually  .  graduate  *  in  one-half 
year's  time,  sonie  three  thousand  child- 
ren are  encouraged  each  year  to  achieve 
good  health,  through  the  practice  of  good 
health  habits,  proper  food,  rest,  fresh 
air,  exercise  and  the  correction  of  phys- 
ical defects  are  the  basis  of  the  work, 
and  the  children  usually  know  more  than 
their  parents  about  the  laws  of  health. 


The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  has  donated  400  quarts  of  milk 
daily  for  this  demonstration  work;  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  contributes  $5000  for 
other  food  and  materials. 

Horace  Harper,  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
managed  the  transportation  of  this  large 
group  of  children  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  to  the  school  and  return  without  a 
single  delay  or  accident. 


NATIONAL  nURRNSEY 

SALE  AVERAGE  IS  $1211 

Members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  found  it  very  con- 
venient to  attend  the  National  Guernsey 
consignment  sale  on  May  17.  since  it 
was  held  at  Devon,  near  Philadelphia. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  the  cattle 
well  selected  and  carefully   fitted. 

The  average  price  received,  $1211, 
shows  that  the  animals  were  appreciated. 
The  highest  price  was  $10,000,  paid  by 
J.  C.  Penney,  New  York,  for  the  bull 
Long  Water  Valor,  consigned  by  John 
S.  Ames.  The  highest  priced  cow  was 
Jeanette  of  the  Prairie  2nd,  consigned 
by  W.  W.  March  and  bought  by  H.  J. 
Haskell,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  for 
$9,000.      (See  page   1.) 


THE  COOPER  JERSEY  SALE 

This  year  the  fine  weather  of  May  30th 
drew  a  large  crowd  to  the  49th  annual 
sale  of  imported  and  home  bred  Jerseys 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 
Particular  importance  was  attached  to 
this  sale  because  it  contained  so  many 
of  Mr.  Cooper's  own  breeding  and  much 
was  foundation  stock. 

Bidding  wjis  spirited  and  the  average 
of  the  sale  high.  Sales  were  made  to 
breeders  from  California,  Louisiana, 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  from  Canada, 
while  many  promising  and  valuable 
animals  were  purchased  by  well-known 
breeders  from  nearby  territory.  Two  of 
Mr.  Cooper's  own  herd  sires.  You'll  Do's 
Handsome  Raleigh  172340  and  You'll 
Do's  Victor  163146  brought  $6,300  and 
$6,000,  respectively,  being  sold  to  Mr. 
Underwood,  Wis.,  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Flem- 
ing, Canada. 

An  imported  cow.  Queen  Plymouth  of 
I>ehigh  604624  was  bought  by  Dr.  Means 
for  $4,400  (see  page  1.)  A  heifer  calf, 
Raleigh's  Sweet  Dairylike  566116,  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Fleming  for  $1250. 


BEDFORD  CO.  PRODUCERS 
BUY  THOROUGHBRED 
JERSEY  BULLS 

Six  Oregon  Jersey  bulls  of  the  famous 
St.  Mawes  line  of  breeding  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Bedford  Jersey  Bull 
Association  of  Bedford,  Pennsylvania. 
These  bulls  are  very  closely  related  to 
a  number  of  the  greatest  producing 
cows  of  the  breed  and  are  from  the 
herds  of  Lynn  and  Nedrow  of  Perrydale, 
Oregon,  and  George  F.  Biersdof  of  Cor- 
nelius, Oregon.  The  average  butter  fat 
production  of  dams  and  paternal  grand 
dams  of  these  bulls  is  more  than  800 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Mr.  Frank  Lynn  of  Lynn  and  Ne- 
drow, accompanied  the  bulls  on  the  long 
trip  from  the  Pacific  coast  ani  made 
personal  delivery  to  the  purchtiser  on  the 
arrival  in  Bedford  on  Thursday,  May  81. 
The  Bedford  Jersey  Bull  Association 
was  recently  organized  through  the  ef- 
forts of  L.  H.  Mollenauer,  County 
Agent.  The  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion plan  to  soon  purchase  a  considerable 
number  of  registered  Jersey  females  and 
to  develop  a  Jersey  breeding  center  In 
Bedford  county. 
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Farmers  Will  Stick 

Co-oiK'rative  marketing,  modern  anti- 
toxin for  the  crop-moving  ills  of  the 
farmers,  has  triumphed  again  in  the  face 
,,f  a  crisis  which  threatened  every  farmer 
ill  the  country.  After  a  picturesque 
<;iini)aign  of  national  significance  the 
M  n-Maid  Raisin  Growers,  largest  co- 
uDtrative  marketing  association  in  the 
uorUl,  which  carries  its  own  brand  in 
iride  channels,  has  successfully  emerged 
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control  than  ever;  and  the  great  Cali- 
fornia organization  which  has  been  the 
beacon  light  through  years  of  struggle 
on  the  part  of  lesser  co-operatives,  has 
\v<  athered  the  greatest  storm  in  its  his- 
tory. 

In  winning  this  fight  for  the  farmers 
of  the  country  a  larger  niche  has  been 
carved  in  the  hall  of  fame  for  Ralph  P. 
M'lritt,  new  managing  director  of  the 
Sun-Maid  institution,  whose  previous 
rtiord  includes  the  successful  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Rice  Growers  Association 
of  California. 

Failure  of  the  Sun-Maid,  it  was  freely 
l)redicted,  would  have  meant  disaster  to 
many  other  organizations  founded  on 
similar  lines  throughout  the  country. 
Efforts  to  organize  producers  of  other 
commodities  would  have  been  greatly 
discouraged,  it  is  said,  and  disintegration 
of  the  raisin  association  would  have 
nuant  serious  embarrassment  to  other 
institutions  accustomed  to  pointing  to 
Sun-Maid  success.  Workers  would  have 
faced  the  same  sneer  that  they  have 
always  had  to  meet:  "Farmers  will  not 
tick  together  in  their  hour  of  adver- 
sity." 

The  reorganization  campaign  of  the 
Sun-Maid  association  occupied  approxi- 
mately six  weeks,  during  the  course  of 
which  practically  all  other  business  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  ceased;  and 
business  men  from  every  walk  of  life 
joined  with  their  farmer  friends  in  sup- 
port of  the  institution  which  has  meant 
unbroken  and  unprecedent  prosperity  to 
central  California  for  eleven  consecutive 

years. 

The  big  drive  for  contracts,  represent- 
ing 86  per  cent,  of  the  total  acreage  of 
raisin  grapes  in  California,  went  sky- 
rocketing over  the  top  on  May  5,  the 
last  night  of  the  campaign— and  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  went  mad  with  joy. 
Not  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
liave  such  scenes  of  public  jubilation  been 
tnacted.  Starting  from  Fresno,  metrop- 
olis of  the  valley,  groups  of  cheering 
merrymakers  journeyed  to  practicaily  all 
of  the  surrounding  towns,  taking  their 
lirass  bands  along  with  them,  and  until 
long  after  midnight  the  celebration  con- 
tinued. 

The  campaign  of  reorganization  came 
as  the  only  alternative  to  a  complete  dis- 
solution of  the  association.  Affairs  within 
the  company  had  been  unsteady  for 
some  time.  Inability  to  provide  for  lean 
years  dtiring  the  times  of  plenty,  coupled 
with  increasing  crops  to  be  marketed, 
found  the  association  without  sufficient 
sapital  to  properiy  handle  Its  growing 
business.  In  addition  to  this  the  exist- 
ing contract  between  the  company  and 
the  growers  guaranteed  a  payment  of 
fojir  and  a  quarter  cents  per  pound  on 
delivery  of  the  crop.  Without  funds 
♦'nough  to  even  carry  on  the  manufactur- 
ing end  of  the  business  the  association 
could  not  begin  to  meet  these  payments. 
Demand  notes  were  issued  in  lieu  of 
cash;  but  these  outstanding  notes  could 
have  wrecked  the  company  at  any  time. 
Clearly  it  was  a  case  of  not  only  re- 
financing, but  of  obtaining  a  new  con- 
tract with  the  growers  under  which  no 
greater  advance  payment  would  be  guar- 
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100  Ibt.  (net) 
P.  F.  C.  F.  24%  Milk  Mtker 
GaarantccJ  AnalytU 
frctcia    .     Uninimum)  24.00% 
Fat      .     .     (minimum)    S.00% 
Carbohydr.   (minimum)  4S.00</« 
Fibre  .     .    (maximum)    S.OO'/c 

lafredical  Formnla 
200  Ibt.     Cera  DiiUUer*  Graiai 
-CoMaasecd  Meal,  Wk 
OU  Meal  (Gill  Prec.) 
Peaaat  Meal.  40% 

Glalea  Feed 

IM  lb*.— Yellow  Hotaiay 
lOOIbt.— GrenadOaU 
200  Ibt.     WbealBraa 
100  ibt.— Wbeat  Middliagt 
lOOIbt.-MolaiMi  (Caae) 
20lbt.-Sah 
20  Ibt.— Caldaa  Carbeaate 

2000  Ibt.     P.  F.  C.  F.  Milk  Maker 

Maaofactnred  for  Penna. 

Faraer't  Co-opcratire  Federatioa, 

lac.  Pkiladelphia.  Pa. 


2M  Ibt. 
240  Ibt. 
100  Ibt. 
SOOIbt. 


We  will  soon  take  the  exclusive  output  of  a 
feed  mills  that  make  feeds  to  our  formula.    This  is  one  of 

Buy  Cooperatively 

The  greatest  combination  of  buying  power  in  the  farmer's 
interest  has  recently  been  made. 

The  "G.  L.  F.,"  of  New  York  State,  the  Michigan  State 
Farm  Bureau,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Co-opera- 
tive Federation,  have  pooled  their  buying  requirements 
and  are  now  using  their  tremendous  buying  ])ower  to 
secure  the  lowest  possible  prices  on  "Public  Formula 
Feeds"  and  all  the  highest  grade  feed  ingredients  for 
their  50,000  farmer  members. 

This  is  the  (greatest  economic  advance  made 

in  a  responsible  i\.'ay  in  the  farmer's  interest. 

It  enables  the   farmer  to  get  better  quality  and  fresher 

feed   at   practically   wholesale   prices,  without   increasing 

his  burden  to  pay  for  his  supplies  in  lump  sum. 

IVRITR  FOR  PARTICULARS 

If  your  local  association  or  grange  cannot  gii'e 

you    full    details    of    this    proposition,    write 

J,  N.  Rosenbergcr,  Scc'y-Trcas. 
The  Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Co-operative  Federation, 
Heed  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


number  of 
the  mills. 


i^ffK^*^  buyers  army 
50,000  Strong'-- 


anteed  than  could  ordinarily  be  supplied 
by  the  banks  or  other  fmancial  interests, 
depending  on  market  conditions. 

To  successfully  conduct  the  double 
campaign  at  once  seemed  almost  impos- 
sible, but  to  stage  one  without  the 
other  was  useless,  in  as  much  as  both 
had  to  be  accomplished.  Accordingly  tlie 
two  big  campaigns  were  launched  sim- 
ultaneously under  the  leadership  of  man- 
a^ng  director  Ralph  P.  Merritt.  The 
plan  called  for  the  raising,  through  the 
sale  of  preferred  stock,  of  $2,500,000  by 
public  subscription,  and  for  the  volun- 
tary substitution  on  the  part  of  the 
growers  of  a  new  contract  in  place  of 
the  existing  agreement.  From  the  very 
first,  the  eflfort  to  secure  the  necessary 
amount  of  money  seemed  sure  of  suc- 
cess. Practically  every  business  interest 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  proferred  its 
help,  and  subscriptions  totaling  over 
half  a  million  dollars  were  quickly  raised 
in  San  Francesco  and  Los  Angeles,  the 
amount  of  their  contributions  aggregat- 
ing less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  total 
volume  of  business  done  annually  in  the 


San  Joaquin  Valley  by  these  two  cities. 
But  the  drive  for  contracts  was  not  so 
))roinising.  The  new  contract  was  dis- 
tinctly a  disappointment  to  many  grow- 
ers who  had  accustomed  themselves  to 
ihe  one-sided  benefits  of  the  guaranteed 
first-payment  boomerang.  Not  to  have 
a  guarantee  under  the  new  contract  was 
not  so  good.  There  were  payments  to 
^e  met  on  land,  as  well  as  all  the  mul- 
titudinous obligations  to  which  the^ 
human  race  i»^  heir.  There  were  plenty 
of  objections  and  there  was  plenty  of  op- 
position. 

According  to  those  familiar  with  such 
campaigns,  it' would  have  been  difficult 
t  ohave  selected  a  harder  time  tot  con- 
ducting the  drive.  The  declining  mar- 
ket, the  reduction  in  land  values  the  per- 
sonal financial  obligations  of  the  grow- 
ers, everything  was  lined  up  for  failure 
except  the  spirit  of  the  spirit  of  the 
people  themselves.  From  one  end  of 
the  raisin  belt  to  the  other  the  word 
iwent  forth  concerning  the  campaign: 
"It's  going  to  win— it's  go  to,"  and  from 
one  end  of  the  valley  to  the  other  the 


answer  reverbrated  back  on  the  night 
of  May  5th  that  the  fight  had  been  won. 

In  a  statement  for  publication  pre- 
pared on  the  following  day,  managing 
director  Merritt  said:  "The  people  of 
the  raisin  belt  have  thundered  this  mes- 
sage of  hope  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
world — "Farmers  WILL  stick  together 
in  their  hour  of  need!** 

Future  plans  for  the  raisin  association 
call  for  the  formation  of  a  subsidiary 
manufacturing  corporation  and  the  elec- 
tion of  an  advisory  board  to  consist  of 
one  member  from  each  of  approximately 
thirtyl  districts,  each  imember  to  be 
elected  by  the  growers  of  his  own  dis- 
trict. The  purpose  of  the  advisory  board 
will  be  to  put  matters  of  policy  and  re- 
sponsibility for  decisions  of  association 
problems  as  near  as  possible  in  the  hands 
of  the  members  themselves. 
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Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 
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SALE 

WEST    CHESTER     PA 


/^EASTERN  STATES' 

OCTOBER  9th 

Up  to  date  consignors  are 

Allamuchy  &  Tranquillity  Farms, 

Mr.  Allinson,  Bell  Farm, 

Brentwood,  Bennett  &  Latzer, 

Bloomingdale  Farms,  | 

Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Cullen,  Mr.  Crozer, 
Forsgatc  Farms.  Mr.  Garrett, 
Dr.  Hogg,   Mr.  H.  Jones, 
Mr.  Keen,  Mr.  Kerrick, 
Loyalsock  F'arms,  Miller  Bros. 
Mr.  Styer,  Mr.  R.  Smith 
Rancocas  Farms, 
Mr.  Reynolds,  Md., 
Robertson  Farms, 
Winterthur  Farms, 
Woodrow  &  James 

For  further  information  address 

Agricultural  Extension  Office 

West  Chetter,  Pa. 


Holsteins 
M.  L  JONES 

Westtown,  Pa. 

SENIOR  HERD  SIRE 

King  Fairview  Aaggie 
Colantha,  230913 

Five  near  dams  and  sister  aver- 
aged 35^  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

His  daughters  were  first  in  most 
every  class  entered  the  past  two 
years  at  the  Chester  Co.  Fair. 

First  in  every  class  entered  at 
the  Holstein  Field  Day  Show, 
October  28,  1922. 

The  few  heifers  that  have  tresh- 
ened  so  far  have  been  high  testers. 

Buy  a  Young  Bull 

From  this  great  sire  and  increase 
the  test  of  your  herd 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  YOUNG 
STOCK 


Herd  Under  Federal  Supernsion 


Holsteins 

BLUE  ROCK 
FARMS 

Senior  Sire 

King  Valdessa  Pontiac 
Tritomia  No.  313861 

The  4  Per  Cent  Batter  Fat  Bail 

Reserve  a  bull  call  from  him 
out  of  a  good  cow  now.  We  sell 
them  young  and  do  not  keep  them 
on  hand. 

Priced  for  the  larmen 
Herd  Federal  Tabercalii  Tested 

Frank  A.  Keen 

Wett  Cheiter,  Pa. 

Holsteins 

Towns  End 
Farms 

Home  of  the  Long  Distance  Bull 

King  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Piebe  ITth 

N0.V2M1M 

His  Four  Nearest  Dams  Average : 

Batter— 1  yr.— 1123  lbs. 
Milk— 1  yr.— 24185  lbs. 

Bull  Calves  for  Sale  at  Farmars* 
Prices 

Also  a  few  Heifers  and  A.  R.  0. 
Cows  bred  to  K.  P.  O.  P.  17th 

Approved  Cows  Taken  tor  Service 

E.  P.  ALLINSON 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
ACCREDITED  HERD 


Ayrshires 

Westtown 
School  Farm 

WESTTOWN,    PA. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  two 
splendid  young  bulls. 

PENSHURST  SANDY 

Prize  winner  at  National  Dairy 
Show  1921.  A  son  of  Netherton 
Statesman  Imported  and  grandson 
of  The  Champion  of  Scotland  Brae 
Rising  Sun. 

BARON'S  ITHAN  OF 
WESnOWN 

Son  of  Baron*s  Best  of  Bargenoch 
Imported,  one  of  the  ten  highest 
producing  buUs  of  the  breed. 

FOR  SALE 

Grandsons  of  Baron's  Best  or 
Bargenoch  Imported  from 
high  producing  officially 
tested  cows. 

Federal  Tuberculin  Tested 


HolsteinNilk 


Vifali<y/ 

CRYSTAL  FARM'S 
YOUNG  HERD    , 
SIRE 

Ormsby  Accrue  Segis 

was  twice  Grand  Champion 
in  1922 

His  calves  are  coming  now. 
Get  a  bull  calf  from  him, 
which  combines  the  best  lines 
of  Ormsby  and  King  Segis 
breeding,  with  show  type  and 
large  and  consistent  long 
time  production. 

A  few  more  cows  to  spare. 

Remember  this  is  an 
Accredited  Herd 

«* 

Charles  J.  Qarrett 

West  Chester,  P».  V 


Pleasant  View 
Farm  Guernseys 

SR.  HERD  SIRE 

Itehen  Gold  Raider  of  Miplehurst 

No.  47166 

Sire— Imp.  Itehen  Gold  Raider, 
No.  25040  A.  R. 

Dam— Imp.  Dewdrop  III  of  the  Wall, 
No.  (3.'i221),  A.  R,  No.  (3717) 

9780.20  lbs.  milk,  519.30  lbs.  fat 
Class  leader  when  record  was  made 

JR.  HERD  SIRE 

Lingwiter  Rtyil  23rd,  No.  Ml 

Sire— Langwater  Royal, 

No.  14253  A.  R. 

Dam— Imp.  Sequel's  Daisy  of  the 

Manor,  No.  (3123),  A.  R.  No.  (2322) 

Records 
10481.80  lbs.  milk,  461.93  Ibe.  fat 

Class  G 
12209.80  lbs.  milk,  503.87  lbs.  fat 

Class  £ 

Bulls  and  bull  calves  sired  by  above 
bulls  out  of  May-Rose  and  Glenwood 
Dams  for  sale. 

Herd  under  Federal  Supervision 

Norman  B.  Chandler 

UNIONVILLE,  PA. 


Not  More  But  Better 
Cows 

In  these  days  of  scarce  and  costly 
labor  and  high  priced  f«ed,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  farmers  and 
dairymen  give  more  attention  to  the 
kind  of  cows  they  keep  than  has  ever 
been  done  before. 

I  There  are  too  many  farmers  who 
are  neither  in  the  dairy  business  or 
out  of  if,  just  worrying  along  with  a 
bunph  of  poor,  and  in  lots  of  cases, 
unhealthy  cows,  making  a  little  milk 
I  of  poor  quality  and  of  course  getting 
a  low  price  for  the  little  they  do  make. 

I  Many  a  man  is  working  hard  milk- 
ing and  taking  care  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  cows  when  four  or  five  good 
cows,  well  fed  and  well  cared  for, 
would  make  him  more  net  profit. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  one 
ten  thousand  pound  cow  will  make 
more  net  profit  than  five  five-thous- 
and pound  cows? 

Think  it  over  and  come  and  see  me. 


CHESTER  H.  CULLEN 

West  GroYe,  Pa. 

Specialist  in  better,  tuberculin 
tested  cows. 


THE  CHESTER  COUNTY 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN 
BREEDERS  ANNUAL 
AUTOMOBILE  TOUR 

On  May  24th  the  Chester  County  Hol- 
stt'in  Friesian  Breeders  Association  had 
tlieir    annual    automobile    tour.      With 
ai»out    thirty-five    automobiles    in    line 
thcv  left  the  Farm  Bureau  office  in  West 
riu\ster,  bound  for  the  well  known  farm 
of  M.  L.  Jones   near  Westtown.     Here 
^vrs  inspected   the   herd   of    Mr.   Jones, 
consisting    or    about    175    head   ui   pure 
bred   Black   and   Whites.     These   large, 
slraight  COWS  grazing  on  the  blue  grass 
nitndows   did   not    seem   to   realize   the 
f.iAorable  comment  they  were  the  cause 
of.  as  these  dairymen  passed  around  the 
]i,istures  picking  out  good  types  of  dairy 
cows  here  and  there  through  the  herd. 
Mr.  Jones  now  and  then  would  draw 
attention    to    a    certain    individual    and 
sa>    in    his    usual    modest    manner,    "I 
don't  know   but  that  is  a  fair  type  of 
cow   isn't  she?"     As   a   matter   of  fact, 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  real  good  judge  of  dairy 
cows.    In  his  house  are  many  cups  won 
by  this  herd  in  prizes   at  county   fairs 
and   cattle   shows.      One    secret   in    the 
hifrli  standard  of  this  herd  is   the  fact, 
tliiit  from  young  calves  to  mature  cows 
they  get  a  bountiful  lot  of  feed  in  one 
form  or  another.   If  more  farmers  would 
pay    more    attention   to   the   feeding   of 
tlicir   young   stock,    they    would    realize 
in   after   years    their   efforts    were    well 
spent. 

From  Westtown  the  party  headed 
southward  toward  Upland,  where  Mr. 
John  P.  Crozer  was  awaiting  to  wel- 
f(»me  them  to  his  estate  along  the 
( iiester  creek,  the  same  stream  that  ran 
through  Mr.  Jones'  farm  but  15  miles 
farther  south.  The  large  chime  clock 
towering  above  the  building  said  12 
o'clock,  but  being  an  hour  slower  than 
West  Chester  time,  the  party  was  ready 
for  the  lunch  they  had  been  invited  to 
partake  of.  Those  that  had  expected  a 
hinch  found  instead  a  most  elaborate 
dinner.  All  cares  were  forgotten  and 
happiness  reigned  supreme. 

After  dinner  while  the  party  were 
seated  under  the  elm  trees  surrounding 
tliis  historical  old  homestead,  the  busi- 
ness meeting  was  called  to  order  by  F. 
C.  Brinton,  Jr.,  vice  president,  in  the 
al)sence  of  Mr.  Walton,  the  president  of 
the  association,  and  Howard  Jones,  sec- 
retary. After  a  few  discussions  and 
routine  business  affairs  settled,  the  audi- 
ence was  eager  to  hear  the  two  well 
l<nown  speakers  of  the  afternoon,  Miss 
Myrtle  Barger,  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council,  well  known  to 
many  of  those  present,  gave  in  her  usual 
charming  manner  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  talk  on  "Dairying  in 
I  orcign  Lands."  While  she  talked  on  her 
Mibject  for  half  an  hour,  the  only  regret 
(xpressed  by  the  audience  was  that  it 
was  too  short  a  talk. 
Dr.  Dick,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
ylvania,  read  a  scientific  treatise  on  the 
Iroad  subject  of  "Animal  Industry," 
Itringing  out  several  points  that  were 
new  to  most  present. 

After  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
("rozer  for  his  hospitality,  the  party  was 
much  interested  in  inspecting  this  herd 
which,  under  judicious  management  and 
years  of  breeding,  ranks  as  one  of  the 
best  in  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the  cows 
in  this  herd  having  milked  a  hundred 
pounds  a  day  this  spring. 

It  having  been  a  beautiful  day  for 
such  a  trip  and  a.11  the  events  so  inter- 
esting, all  those  fortunate  enough  to 
have  been  on  this  little  tour  were  more 
limn  glad  that  their  cows  at  home  were 
Holsteins. 


DAIBI  RATfln 


UNICORN 

The  ideal  ration  to  feed  with  pasture  is: 
200  lbs*  Unicom  Dairy  Ration 

l.\J\J  IU&»«  V-/*Jlll    XVl-Crtl.   V^l.     l,M,\JLI.lLi.Ly 

100  Ibs^  Crushed  or  Ground  Oats 


mmmamass  ^ 
PROTEIN         mxwt     »; 

CMBOmomiS   50%HBIti    9% 

CHAPIN  i 


This  combination  pays  you  $4  in  milk 
for  each  $1  you  spend  for  feed;  and 
keeps  the  cow  in  good  condition. 


HAMMONO,  4N0i 


4e 


^|j  More  Profit  Every  Day  —For  More  Days 


trj^^l^^^  CHAPIN  &  COMPANY  -^— ""-- 


Chicago,  111. 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL 
The  Inter-State  has  added  to  its  test- 
ing staff  during  May,  A.  S.  Jacltson,  of 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  a  recent  student  at 
State  College.  We  are  glad  to  have  Mr. 
Jackson's  services  as  the  field  men  find 
their  work  very  greatly  in  demand. 

The  Dairy  Council  has  accepted  the 
rsignation  of  Miss  Emily  Gray,  of  the 
Quality  Control  Department  to  take 
effect  July  1st.  The  Council  releases 
Miss  Gray  reluctantly  as  her  work  has 
been  very  satisfactory  and  many  of  our 
members  will  remember  her  demonstra- 
tions of  "American  Girl  Beauty  Pro- 
ducts." We  gather  from  reports  that 
she  contemplates  devoting  her  time  in 
the  near  future  to  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  "home  making."  Her  vacancy 
thus  created  has  been  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Thedora  Campbell,  Metu- 
chen,  N.  J.,  who  is  about  to  graduate 
from  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
College. 

The  Council  will  also  employ  on  July 
1st,  Miss  Mary  Mumford,  of  Philadel- 
phia. Miss  Mumford  will  collaborate 
with  all  the  Dairy  Councils  in  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  information 
with  regard  to  the  results  of  Dairy 
Council   work. 


. 


Advertise  Your  Farm  and  Your  Products 

Thousands  of  customers  pass  the  average  farm  daily,  and 
the  progressive  farmer  is  taking  advantage  of  the  situation. 

My  Farm  Gate  Sif  ns  and 
Balletin  Boards 

Are  just  the  things.    Send  for  descriptive  circular 

F.  A.  DOYLE,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  Association  has  accepted  the  res- 
ignation of  Miss  Elizabeth  Williams,  of 
the  office  staff,  to  take  effect  about  June 
10th.  Miss  Williams  will  be  much 
missed  as  she  has  .acquired  a  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the 
office  and  has  most  efficiently  performed 
the  duties  assigned  to  her.  Miss  Mame 
Hibberd,  of  Concordville,  will  take  her 

place. 

Miss  Mary  McTag,  of  Kennett  Square, 
has  been  employed  to  take  care  of  the 
additional  work  entailed  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  testing  department. 


THAT^EASY 

Teacher  (seriously)— "Do  you  know 
who  is  the  laziest  person  in  this  room?" 

Percy    (innocently)— "'I   dunno." 

Teacher— "You  ought  to.  Who  is  it, 
when  everybody  else  is  industriously 
studying,  sits  and  watches  the  rest  or 
looks  out  of  the  window?" 

Percy  (brightening)- "Why,  you.  Miss 
Jones."— New   York   Sun. 


GRANGERS  TO  GIVE 

STATE  COLLGE 

GIRLS'  DORMITORY 

A  large  residence  hall  for  women  stu- 
dents to  cost  approximately  $250,000, 
will  be  erected  next  year  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange  on  the  campus 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Im- 
mediate steps  arc  to  be  taken  that  will 
allow  every  one  of  the  more  than  a 
thousand  Grange  organizations  of  the 
state  to  participate  in  this  movement 
which  has  been  decided  upon  by  a  special 
committee  appointed  at  the  last  Grange 
convention  at  Williamsport.  There  are 
over  100,000  Grangers  in  the  state  and 
It  is  hoped  to  have  the  entire  fund  in 
hand  by  April,  1924,  so  that  construc- 
tion on  the  Grange  Memorial  can  be 
started  at  that  time. 

During  a  visit  to  the  college  last  week 
members  of  the  committee  learned  that 
two  girls  were  refused  admission  last 
fall  for  every  one  that  was  admittted, 
largely  because  of  limited  dormitory 
facilities.  They  had  been  empowered 
by  the  State  Grange  organization  to 
select  the  type  of  building  and  immedi- 
ately determined  that  the  Grange  would 
supply  the  head-house  of  a  projected 
group  of  residences  for  women  students. 
The  committee  is  composed  of  P.  H. 
Dewey,  Gaines,  chairman;  M.  B.  Orr, 
Mercer,  Mrs.  Howard  VanKirk,  Wash- 
ington, Mrs.  Louise  Piollet,  Wysox  and 
R.  G.  Bressler  of  the  agricultural  school 
faulty. 


exhibits  covering  many  important  lines 
of  farming.  The  College  dairy  herd  and 
equipment  will  be  on  exhibition.  Come 
to  the  College  and  see  demonstrations  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  it  is  serving 
the  State.  An  auction  sale  of  pure  bred 
dairy  bulls  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon. 


Drink  milk,  everybody. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 

FARMERS  DAY 

Thursday,  June  14,  is  Farmers  Day 
at  the  College.  This  is  the  day  follow- 
ing commencement.  There  will  be 
numereus    demoiistratioBS,   lectures    and 


WASHINGTON  AND 

PHILADELPHIA  PLAN  TO 

WELCOME  DAIRYMEN 

Representatives  of  various  branches  of 
the  dairy  industry,  doing  business  in  and 
about  Washington,  D.  C,  met  a  few  days 
ago  to  form  an  Entertainment  Commit- 
tee to  welcome  the  delegates  to  the 
World's  Dairy  Congress.  The  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  was 
represented  by  F.  P.  Willits,  Pennsyl- 
vania Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Congress  will  hold  its  opening  sessions 
at  Washington  on  October  2  and  3,  ad- 
journ for  October  4  to  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  continue  from  October  5  to  10  in 
co-operation  with  the  Seventeenth  An- 
nual National  Dairy  Exposition  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Raleigh  Hotel  and  was  preceded  by 
a  luncheon  attended  by  President  H.  E. 
Van  Norman  and  five  of  the  Executive 
Committeemen  of  the  World's  Dairy 
Congress  Association.  I.  W.  Weld,  of 
Washington,  Secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Dairy  and  Milk 
Inspectors,  was  elected  temporary  chair- 
man of  the  conference  and  was  later 
authorized  to  appoint  the  entertainment 
committee. 

Mr.  Willits  told  of  tlie  elaborate  plans 
which  Philadelphia  is  making  to  receive 
and  entertain  the  delegates  on  October 
4.  enroute  from  Washington  to  Syracuse. 
Complete  details  will  appear  in  a  later 
issue  of  the  Review. 
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Backed  By  Nine  Years  Success 


•T^EN  years  ago  dairymen  dreamed  of  the  day  when 
■^     the  milking  machine  would  he  perfected  and  hand 
milking  would  be  obsolete.    Today  this  dream  has  come 
true  in  thousands  of  dairies  all  over  the  country. 

The  Perfection  has  been  in  successful  operation  in 
some  of  them  for  nine  years  already.  Let  it  pay  for 
itself  on  monthly  payments.  Pipe  line  or  portable 
electric.    Write  for  catalog. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 


Farlnry  anii  Main  Office 
2168  East  Hennepin  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  Minn.       "^ 


Eastern  Branch  Office 

44H  South  Clinton  Street 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Farmers   of   Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware, 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia 

Apply  For  Loans  NOW 

IP  you  are  intending  to  take  out  a  mortgage  loan  during  the 
next  six  months,  send  in  your  application  before  Jul>,  1923  — 
the  sooner  the  better. 

Federal  Farm  Loans  are  now  made  at  the  reduced  interest 
rate— S'/^'J^.  Loans  run  for  34'/2  years  but  may  be  paid  at  any 
time  after  five  years  A  cooperative  profit  sharing  plan.  Funds 
are  available  for  first  mortgage  loans  on  improved  farms  oper- 
ated by  owners. 

Inquire  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Farm 
Loan  Association  in  your  County,  your  County  Agricultural 
Agent,  or  write  to 


MUV-payiiMnC  Loan* 


The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Baltimore     -    Baltimore,  Md. 


SATISFACTORY     RESULTS 

are  certain 
WITH  CORRECT  METHODS  AND  PROPER  CULTURES 
Long  experience  has  proven  that  Liquid  Cultures  are  the  most  active  and  potent 
but  where  necessary  we  also  supply  Cultures  in  vacuum  powdered  or  tablet  form 

BUTTERMILK        SOUR  CREAM         BUTTER        CHEESE 

ALSO 

Medical  Bnlitarian  and  Aoidophilns 
Povrdered  and  Tablet — Rennet  and  Pepsin 

Oar  ex  pert  terrice  is  always  available 

THE     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

WASHINGTON  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE 

Directors— H.  C.  Campbell,  D.  V.M.,  M.  D.         C.  H.  Kimberly,  Phar.D.,  Ph.D. 


/RAOe 
MARK 


NICE 


RC6. 
U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1         WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Reading  BoneFertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's job.  To  do  your  utmost  the  land 
should  be  fed  too.  Stick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feeding  the  land- 
Reading  Bont  Fertilizer. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ask  yonr 
desler    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tiliser. 


Write  for 
boeklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


Reodiiio  Bone  Femiiief  m.,  imdo,  pq. 


REID'S 

MILK  COOLER 

Milk  not  cooled  over  a 
Reid  Cooler  is  likely 
not  properly  cooled. 
Get  a  Keid  and  save 
sour  milk  losses.  By 
far  the  best  cooler; 
most  easily  cleaned. 
W«  hav0  added  a  farmer's 
heavy  l^ressure  cooler,  tu- 
bular type,  to  our  line. 
Write  for  prices  or  ask 
your  dealer. 

A.  H.  Rfid  Creamery 

and  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

69th  St.  and  Haverford 

Avenue 

Box  B     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THOSE  FIELD  MEN 

The  worth  of  our  field  force  has  been 
proven  many  times  over  since  the  addi- 
tional men  were  added.  Perhaps  at  no 
time  has  their  worth  been  shown  more 
.strikingly  than  quite  recently,  when  in 
certain  territories  supplying  some  of  the 
smaller  cities  that  failed  to  raise  the 
price  of  milk  May  1st,  part  of  our  force 
made  a  systematic  drive  for  membership, 
thoroughly    organizing    those    territories. 

the  farmers  in  those  sections  an  increased 
price  and  the  as.sociation  an  added 
strength. 

The  popularity  of  the  testing  work  is 
shown  in  the  numbers  who  have  joined 
the  association  since  the  present  system 
was  inaugurated  in  order  to  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  testing  service.  Some  of  our 
men  have  at  times  missed  getting  samples 
of  all  the  members,  due  to  sample  bot- 
tles having  been  broken,  or  the  labels 
lost.  Members  occasionally  change  deal- 
ers without  notifying  our  office  and  in 
various  other  ways,  members  are  occa- 
sicmally  missed.  We  have  had  many 
letters  from  members  so  affected,  re- 
questing that  we  be  sure  and  test  their 
samples  next  time. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  dealers  in  our  terri- 
tory are  using  the  proper  methods  of 
testing  and  are  doing  good  work.  Some 
of  the  work  has  been  found  to  be  only 
fair  and  some  not  more  than  half  fair. 
Usually  the  best  work  has  been  found 
wlu're  some  supervision  has  been  made 
heretofore,  from  time  to  time,  by  asso- 
ciation rei)n'.sentatives.  We  believe  that 
even  where  dealers  do  ii.se  the  best 
methods  and  employ  the  highest  class 
testers,  the  latter  will  do  better  work  if 
put  on  their  mettle  by  frequent  visits 
from  f.irmer   representatives. 

Our  men  have  foimd  innumerable  in- 
dividual ca.ses  in  bringing  about  proper 
.solution  of  many  problems  of  our  mem- 
bers. Their  services  are  available  dur- 
ing certain  parts  of  each  month  for  as- 
sistance in  any  locality  needing  more 
time  than  is  practicable  for  local  men 
to  give. 

We  can  not  express  too  much  thanks 
to  our  directors  and  various  prominent 
men  in  different  localities  who  have 
given  their  assistance  and  advice  to  our 
men  in  carrying  on  their  organization 
work. 

If  there  are  any  members  who  are 
paying  commissions  and  who  have  not 
received  report  of  test,  they  will  confer 
a  great  favor  by  writing  the  office  just 
where  and  to  whom  they  are  selling.  We 
will  give  such  matters  our  earliest  pos- 
sible attention. 


In  answering  advertisements,  mention  The  Review 


MARYLAND  STATE 

UNIVERSITY  DEDICATES 

NEW  DAIRY  BUILDING 

'I'he  "corner  stone"  exercises  at  College 
I'ark,  Maryland,  on  May  26,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  new  dairy  building  being 
built  for  the  Maryland  State  l^niversity, 
were  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
various  dairy  interests  of  the  state. 
Among  tlie.se  were  Secretary  R.  W. 
Hahlerstcm  and  numerous  members  of 
tie  "Inter-Statc";  Mr.  H.  D.  Harry, 
president  of  the  Maryland  State  Dairy- 
men's .\ss«K'iation,  presided.  The  speak- 
ers were:  A.  U.  Marvel,  director  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association; 
I.  W.  I!ea]is,  secretary  of  Maryland  State 
Dairymen's  .Association;  J.  G.  Thomp- 
son, vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
Maryland-Virginia  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation, and  I/.  A.  Rogers,  of  Dairy 
Division  of  United  States  Department 
of    Agricidture. 


GreenMountain 

IILOS 


•Ub^M 


Silase  Like  The 
Green   Pastures 

To  even  approach  the  fooi) 
value  of  summer  pastur- 
iitfe.  the  silatfe  must  be 
perfectly  preserved  in  n 
silo  that  is  as  near  air  tiifht 
as  manufacturing  skill  and 
correct  design  can  pro- 
duce. 

The  extreme  care  and  ex- 
'ra_  operations  used  in 
fitting  the  heavy  Green 
Mountain  staves,  safe-like 
doors  and  other  details 
show  their  effect  ever: 
winter  in  your  milk  check. 
Staves  are  d  pocd  in  creo- 
sote preservative,  hoops 
«re  extra  heavy;  wood 
ladder-runits. 
Novel  anchorage  system. 

Wrlt«  for  booklet  ftnd  special  new 
prices  on  early  ordBrs. 

Creamery  Packafe  Mfg.  Co. 
W»«t  St.  Rutland,  Vt. 


Net  Profit! 


£v*ry  man  who  nailk«  cows  for  •  liyin^ 
knows  that  net  profit  —  income  over  lab- 
or and  feed  costs  ~  doterminas  tha  valua 
of  a  dairy  herd. 

HoUtein  Herds  Assure  Net  Profit  » 

throtigh  large,  economical  production 
of  milk  and  butter- fat,  regular  crop 
of  healthy  calves,  greater  salvage  val- 
ue from  animals  after  milking  d<Mys 
are  ended. 

Holsteins  Will  Increase  Your  Net  Profit 

Uc  Us  Tell  Yon  the  Story  of  tha  Holstein  Cow, 

EXTENSION    SERVICE, 

TIm  HoUt«ia>FriMiui  AMociation  of  Amwlea 

230  £Mt  Ohio  StTMt,    Ckica^.  UL 


HOLSTEINS 


Properly  Reprored 

A  Southern  preacher  said  to  his  con- 
gregation: "My  brethren,  when  de  fust 
man,  Adam,  was  created  he  was  made 
ob  wet  clay  an'  set  agin  de  fireplace  to 
dry," 

Up  rose  a  colored  brother.  "Den  if 
Adam  was  de  fust  man,  who  made  dat 
fireplace,  pahson?" 

"Sit  down,  sah !"  cried  the  preacher. 
"SIch  doggone  questions  as  dat  would 
upset  any  system  ob  theologfy." — Boston 
Transcript. 


J923  CAREFUL  CROSSING 

CAMPAIGN 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  conduct- 
ing another  "careful  Crossing;  Campugn^ 
in  co-operation  with  other  railroads  this 
season.  liveryone  should  co-operate  in 
this  good  work.  Human  lives  are  too 
precious  to  be  crushed  out  by  the  him- 
dreds  and  thousands  when  in  almost  all 
cases  a  little  care  would  avoid  serious 
accidents. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

Seventeen    associations    fttr    April    report    5410    cows    tested,    774    cows    giving 
more  than  40  lbs.  of  fat  and  954  cows  more  than  1000  lbs.  of  milk  as  follows: 

Cows  I'roducing 


Name  of  Association 
A\<)n(l:ile-West  Grove 
r.utier  County 
riiiiil)erland   County 
Coventry 
Iv'st  Snyder 
Kirst  I  larion 
I'ranklin   County 
{■nat  Hend-Montrose 
Middle   Bucks 
Oswayo   Valley 
Siiarpsville-Orangeville 
Somerset  County 
Sullivan   County 
Torrey  Berlin 
I  welilands 
W<  st  Chester 
>\«stfield 


Tester 
C.   K.   McDonald 
A.  C.  Troutman 
A.  .\.  Raiulabaugh 
I..    H.   Shingle 
W  A.  Markley 
i.1.    K   Siunriiiakcr 
I.  P.  Stauffer 
W.  B.  Jones 
W.  Wilkinson 
H   Hermanson 
H.  S.  Service 
Cilenn  Fails 
T.  A.  Doyle 
H.  M.  Dwyer 
W.  H.  Shengle 
Allen  (Joodman 


Cows 

tested 

445 

850 
2H5 
.*JH() 
21<> 

r»  «  .. 

3(K) 
822 

3;g 

253 
235 

2H7 
2H5 
4H0 
271 


tOlb.s. 
Fat 
H5 
07 
73 
42 
5 

•»  ■• 
01 

20 
35 
52 
15 
()1 
58 
33 
55 
2() 
87 
23 


1000  lbs. 
Milk 
77 
62 
104 
55 
25 

45 
68 
74 
17 
55 
58 
44 
74 
28 
122 
24 


li.   A.   Koeckert 

In  addition  to  the  above  facts  285  of  the  cows  gave  more  than  50  lbs.  of  fat 
and  513  cows  more  than  1200  lbs.  of  milk.  Butler  county  leads  with  39  cows  above 
50  ll)s.  fat  and  Cumberland  county  with  70  above  1200  lbs.  milk.  Fifty-four  cows 
are  reported  on  official  test,  37  unprofitable  cows  were  sold  during  the  month  and 
two  registered  bulls  purchased.  The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association  em- 
pliiitieally  endorses  the  selling  of  unprofitable  cows. 

YORK  VALLEY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
During  the   month   of   April   342   cows   were   on   test   in   the   York    Valley  Cow 
Testing  Association.     Of  this  number  50  produced  over  40  lbs.  of  fat  and  75  over 
1()(H)  n)S.  of  milk,  while  20  produced   over  50  lbs.  of  fat   and  39   over   1200  lbs.   of 
milk.     Nine  cows  are  on  official  test  and  6  unprofitable  cows  were  sold. 

The  ten  highest  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  of  April  are  as  follows 


( )wner 
C.  K.  Etnier 
John  S.  Murphy 
H.    K.    Robertson 
C.  E.  Etnier 
John  S.  Murphy 
11.    E.    Robertson 
John  S.  Murphy 
C.  E.  Etnier 
John   S.    Murphy 
E.  S.  Grosis 


Name 
Virginia 
Eli7.a  Jane 
Maida 
Floss 
Lady 
Clohide 
Vale 
Pansy 
Segis 
Dolly 


Breed 
Reg.  Hoi. 
(Jr.  Hoi. 
Reg.  Hoi. 
Reg.  Hoi. 
Gr.  Hoi. 
Reg.  Hoi. 
Reg.  Hoi. 
Keg.  Hoi. 
Reg.  Hoi. 
Gr.  Guer. 


.Milk 
2235 
21(J3 
3210 
2205 
1U08 
2424 
1950 
2031 
1845 
1041 


Test 
4.0 
3.9 
2.(> 
3.5 
4.8 
3.0 
3.7 
3.5 
3.2 
5.5 


Fat 
89.4 
84.4 
83.5 
77.2 
77.2 
72.7 
72.1 
71.1 
59.0 
57.3 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 
A  A.  Raudabaugh,  Tester 
The  Cumberland  County  Cow  Testing  As.sociation  29  herds,  with  299  cows  in 
milk   and   35   dry,   reports   the    following   for   the   month    of    May: 

Number  of  profitable  cows  sold,  none;    unprofitable,  8;   pure  bred   bulls   pur- 
chased, 1;  number  of  cows  producing  over  40  lbs.  fat,  73;  over  50  lbs.  fat,  31;  cows 


produeng  over   1000  lbs.  milk,   HI;   over   1200  U)S., 
cows  in   butterfat  for  the  month  are  as  follows 


()3.     The  ten   highest  prmlucing 


Owner 
Ivo  V.  Otto 
A.  N.  Lehman 
W.  \V.  PeflFer 
.Fo.seph  C-onrad 
W.  H.  Wertz 
ho   V.   Otto 
.\.  P.  Loudon 
W.  H.  Wertz 
A.   N.   Lehman 
K.  H.  Otto 


Name  of  Cow 
Becky 
Spot 

Rosalinda 
Spot 
Ideal 
Margaret 
Shamy 
Dutch 
Pet 
Annie 


Breed 
Reg.  Hoi. 
Reg.  Hoi. 
Reg.  Hoi. 
Gr.  Hoi. 
Reg.  Hoi. 
Reg.  Hoi. 
Reg.  Hoi. 


Reg. 
Reg. 
Reg. 


Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 


Milk 

1932 

1683 

1728 

1905 

1959 

2040 

2460 

1917 

1545 

1905 


Test 
3.9 
4.19 
4.0 
3.5 
3.4 
3.23 
2.64 
3.33 
4.1 
3.2 


Fat 
75.3 
70.5 
69.1 
66.7 
66.7 
65.8 
65.0 
64.0 
63.3 
61.0 


NATIONAL 

DAIRY  EXPOSITION 

.\  meeting  of  great  significance  to  the 
dairy  industry  was  held  May  14  th  at 
tliQ  Onandaga  Hotel,  Syracuse.  New 
^ Ork,  in  the  form  of  a  dinner  given  to 
(  oi.  W.  E.  Skinner,  general  manager  of 
tlie  National  Dairy  Associatitm.  .\bout 
1")()  men  and  women,  representing  everj- 
organized  branch  of  dairying,  were  in 
!  I  tendance.  Pri'sident  Allebaeh  and 
leretary  Ralderston  rejiresented  the 
Inter-State  .Milk  Producers  .Association. 
Never  before  has  such  a  mobilization  of 
)'  district's  agricultural  interests  taken 
I'laee  Hud  never  before  has  the  National 
Dairy  Exjjosititm,  in  whose  interests  the 
iiieeting  was  called,  received  such  stib- 
-t.intial   jiledges  of  support. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
W.  W.  Wiard,  acting  president  of  the 
Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Wifird  introduced  Mayor  Walrath  of  the 
<ify  who  ]iledged  the  siii)])ort  of  the  city 
of  S.vraciise  and  guaranteed  adequate 
liospitiility  to  the  visitors  in  October. 
Acting  (Jovernor  George  R.  Lunn  prom- 
ised the  co-operation  of  every  interest 
of  the  State  of  New  York.    He  was  fol- 


lowed by  Chancellor  Flint  of  Syracuse 
I'niversity  who  i)ledged  the  sui»port  of 
tlv«t  institution  in  working  with  the  city 
and  the  state  for  the  success  of  the  ex- 
position. 

Colonel  Skinner  who  followed,  drew  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  value  of  our 
dairy  prodticts  in  1921,  totaling  $2,409,- 
(K)O,(K)0,  was  but  little  less  than  the  total 
amount  of  gold  mined  in  the  last  seven- 
teen years.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  dairy  products  of  1921  exceeded 
in  value  that  of  corn,  the  king  of  crops, 
which  was  .1«1,300,0(MMMI0  in  that  year. 
He  pointed  out  the  advantages  that  come 
to  the  state  or  district  holditig  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Exposition.  Since  1919  and 
1920  owing  to  the  advertising  and  in- 
terest created  in  dairying  in  the  North- 
west through  the  exposition  held  at  St. 
Paiil-Minncai)olis,  r)6.fM)()  blooded  dairy 
cattle  liiui  been  imported  into  North 
Dfikota  alone.  South  Dakota  imjiorted 
20(100  (hiiry  cattle  since  that  time,  and 
other  states  of  Hie  region  are  making 
similar  advaneenictit. 

Many  dairy  not.ililes  attended  the 
meeting  and  \ diced  their  inten-sl  and 
pledged  their  sM]>]>ort  to  the  Naticmal 
Dairy  Exposititm:  Dean  A.  R.  .Mann 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  .\gri- 
eultiire,  was  toastmaster. 


QLEN    FOERD    FARMS 

High  Producing  AYRSHIRGS  have  established 
5  World's  Champion  Records 

ACCREDITED  HERD 


Can  you  do  better  than  to  acquire  a  herd  sire  cither  out  of  a  World's 
Champion  or  a  Class  Leader,  sired  by  bulls,  whose  dams,  in  making  immature 
World's  Championship  records,  have  an  average  of  13,27H  lbs.  milk;  6.S0  lbs. 
butter  fat,  testing  4.25^c,  with  a  total  production  of  nearly  25  tons  milk  and 
over  a  ton  of  butterfat. 

53  Uthcial  Records  average  li:,4yO  ibs.  milk  and  oOo  lbs.  fat 


Command  premium  prices  for  milk  by  increasing  milk  and  butter  fat  production 

with  an  AYRSHIRE  bull. 

BULLS  AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY 


TORRESDALE,     PA. 

N.  Y.  Division,  P.  R.  R.,  i   hour  from  Broad  Street  Station,  frequent  trains;  farm 

near  station.     Also  Lincoln  Highway 


FOR      SALE 

REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN    BULL    CALVES 

From  Dami  with  Large  Cow  Testing  Records  snd  from  s  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
Heifers,  averaged  23264  lbs.  Milk  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  in  366  Days 


I.    V.    OTTO 


BOIL.ING  SPRINGS    FARM  CARLISLE,   PA.,  R  6 


Public  Sales 

We  have  purchased  122,000  pair  U. 
S.  Army  Munson  last  shoes,  sizes  5i 
to  12  which  was  the  entire  surplus 
stock  of  one  of  the  largest  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment shoe  contractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hun- 
dred percent  solid  leather,  color  dark 
tan,  bellows  tongue,  dirt  and  water- 
proof. The  actual  value  of  this  shoe 
is  $6.00.  Owing  to  this  tremendous 
buy  we  can  offer  same  to  the  public 
at  $2.95. 

Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on 
delivery  or  send  money  order.  If 
shoes  are  not  as  represented  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  you  your  money 
promptly  upon  request. 

National  Bay  State 
Shoe  Company 

296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


iRAGE 
BATTER-V 

Sendee  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable, 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  CHESTER.  Pi 


GOATESVILLE.  PA. 


■;   ••-01? 


LABEL 

m  m& ;[ 


The  oriRinale.nr  label,  used  by  many  Hccord 
Associations  and  best  breeders.  Will  identil.v 
your  live  stock  and  aid  you  in  keepinR  breedinR 
and  production  records     Samples  free. 

C.  H  ptNl  CO.,  87  vnn  StrMt,  West  Leiinon.  »  H. 

Mention  MilV  Producers  Re- 
viewwhen  writing  to  advertisers 


Bargains  in  Rebuilt 
Separators 

I  have  a  stock  of  Sharpies  Tubular 
Cream  Separators,  rebuilt  at  the 
Sharpies  Factory,  as  good  as  new, 
can  save  you  60%. 

A  postal  will  bring  particulars 

F.  A.  DOYLE 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Guernseys    Bulls 
WANT  HOME 

Account  having  more  young  slock  that  can 
properly  house  this  winter  will  sell  quick  for 
|i5oeach.  Your  choice  of  three  fine  registered 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves.  All  Calves  straight 
beautifully  marked  fawn  and  white  and  from 
Federal  Accredited  Herd.  All  calves  sired  by 
Brookmead's  Royal  Master  of  Riverview  50363 
who  is  a  brother  of  Langwater  Steadfast  that 
sold  for  $25,000  at  Langwater  Farm  Sale,  Sept. 
21,  1920.    Act  quick— Satislaction  guaranteed. 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS 

SWARTHMORE.  DELAWARE,  CO.,  PA. 
12  Miles  from  Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA 

(Wood  Stave) 

SILOS 

CENTURY 

(Cement  Staved 

SILOS 

OPENING  ROOFS 
(Full  silo  without  refilling) 

Cutters       Fied  Tracks 

[.  F.  Scblichler  Co. 

10s.  18th  St.,  Phlla. 


InipioveMilkQuali^ 

Cool  and  aerate  milk  at  one  time — haltj 
8<Tm  Rfowth— rrmovp  odors.  | 

GENUINE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 
stops  waste  and  loss — saves  its  cost  in] 
one  week.     Write  for  hrer  FolHrr. 
Ihampion  Sheet  Metal  Co.,  lac. 

Dept.  22    .  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


^  E.    NEWLIN    BROWN  ^ 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 
WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 
Sales  Anywhere         —Anytime 


m 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


June,  I%3 


Save  Time— Get  More  Milk— Easy  Terms 

A  De  L&val  Milker  Will  Pay  for 
Itself  WhUe  You  Are  Using  It 


If  you  are  milking  ten  or  more  cows,  you 
can't  afford  to  be  without  a  De  Laval  Milker. 
You  can  buy  one  on  such  easy  terms  that  it 
will  pay  for  itself  by  the  time  the  last  install- 
ment of  the  payment  becomes  due. 

Figure  what  it  will  mean  to  do  your  milk- 
ing in  at  least  one-half  the  time  you  now  do 
it.  It  may  mean  the  saving  of  one  or  more 
men;  it  may  mean  extra  liours  in  the  field;  it 
may  mean  that  only  one  man  need  stop  for 
milking,  where  all  must  help  now ;  it  may  mean 
that  the  milking  can  be  done  by  young  boys 
or  older  men  who  are  not  able  to  milk  many 
cows  by  hand  now,  yet  who  can  handle  a  De 
Laval  just  as  well  as  any  one;  it  may  mean 
that  the  women  folks  won't  have  to  help  with 
the  milking;  and  it  may  mean  that  twice  as 
many  cows  can  be  handled  with  the  same  help. 
Any  one  of  these  advantages  alone  may  easily 
pay  for  a  De  Laval  in  a  year's  time — they  have 
done  so  for  many. 

Consider  also  that  the  regular  and  stimu- 


lating, yet  soothing,  action  of  the  De  Laval 
^lilker  usually  increases  milk  production,  and 
you  have  another  reason  for  owning  a  De 
Laval.  This  increase  varies,  of  course;  but 
many  De  Laval  owners  state  that  it  has  in- 
creased their  yield  of  milk  ten  per  cent,  and 
a  few  who  have  kept  careful  records  have  said 
it  has  increased  their  production  as  high  as 
twenty  per  cent,  with  the  same  cows  and  care. 
The  extra  milk  thus  obtained  by  many  De 
Laval  owners  has  helped  materially  in  paying 
for  their  milker. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to 
produce  a  higher  quality  of  milk,  which  often 
commands  more  money,  and  you  have  another 
reason  for  owning  a  De  Laval. 

Why  not  join  the  army  of  satisfied  De 
Laval  Milker  users — there  are  now  over  10,000 
in  use — especially  when  you  can  buy  a  De 
Laval  on  such  easy  terms  that  it  will  pay  for 
itself?  See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  for 
full  information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  E.  Madison  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Stieet 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


Milker  and  Cream  Separator 
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iHli     IKSiINCj    SKKVIUli 

By  F.  M.  TWINING 


The  method  of  procedure  which  has 
l)een  adopted  by  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  in  carrying  out 
the  enlarged  field  work  as  proposed  at 
our  annual  meeting,  December,  1922,  is 
to  divide  our  territory  into  geographic 
units,  assigning  to  each  one  of  our  field 
men  a  certain  number  of  receiving  sta- 
tions,  and    making    him    responsible   for 


milk  at  that  particular  station;  (g)  Ir- 
regularities, if  any,  and  the  general  con- 
ditions  found. 

Most  of  the  smaller  dealers  who  gen- 
erally do  not  have  facilities  of  their 
own  for  testing,  enij)loy  a  commercial 
laboratory  to  make  the  tests  for  them. 
Usually  two  tests  are  made  on  each 
dairy    each    month,    days    b<-infr    selected 


Kinsey 
ZoIIers 


INTER-STATE    FIELD   MEN 

Cook  Dunning  Jackson 

Twining  Reynolds 


the  testing  and  very  largely  for  the  con- 
tact work  in  that  territory.  Furnished 
with  a  list  of  all  Inter-State  members 
who  appear  on  our  records  as  shipping 
to  a  receiving  station  one  of  our  men 
arrives  at  that  receiving  station  in  the 
morning  in  time  to  take  a  number  of 
samples  of  fresh  milk  of  individual 
dairies,  from  the  weigh  tank,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  tests  of  milk  just 
as  it  is  delivered  to  receiving  station 
with  composite  samples  that  have  been 
taken  by  the  receiving  station  man.  (The 
comj)osite  samples  are  samples  repre- 
senting proportionate  amounts  of  milk 
from  each  day's  shipment  for  15  day 
periods.) 

He  then  tests  the  composite  samples 
of  the  milk  of  all  the  association  mem- 
l)ers  and  records  them  on  an  especially 
designed  form  which  is  forwarded  to 
our  oflBce  to  be  copied  on  post  cards  and 
mailed  to  each  member. 

He  fills  out  a  questionnaire  covering: 
(a)  The  methods  of  sampling;  (b) 
Whether  or  not  tester  is  licensed;  (c) 
Whether  or  not  glassware  has  been 
stampetl  by  State  Bureau  of  Standards, 
pn)ving  its  accuracy;  (d)  Whether  or 
not  the  weigh  scales  are  properly  bal- 
anced, and  work  properly,  using  test 
weight  to  determine  their  accuracy;  (e) 
Whether  or  not  milk  leaks  from  outlet 
of  weigh  tank;    (f)    The  price  paid   for 


at  random  and  the  average  of 
the  two  days  being  used  as  a 
basis  of  payment  for  the  en- 
tire month's  shipment. 

There    are    at   present    seven 
men   employed    in    this    testing 
service,  all  of  whom  have  suc- 
cessfully   passed    examinations 
in    Babcock    testing    and    hold 
licenses,    one    in    New    Jersey, 
two  in   Maryland  and  four  in   Pennsyl- 
vania.   Their  names  and  their  territories 
follow : 

I,  Ralph  Zollers,  who  has  been  with 
the  association  since  September,  1922, 
has  been  assigned  part  of  Montgomery, 
Chester  and  Lancaster  counties  and  all 
of  Adams  and  York  counties,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Charles  C.  Cook,  who  was  em- 
ployed about  February  1st,  1923,  has  all 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware. H.  D.  Kinsey,  who  was  also  em- 
ployed about  February  1st,  192.3,  has  all 
of  Bucks,  Berks,  Lehigh  and  North- 
ampton counties,  and  parts  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Lancaster  counties,  Penn- 
sylvania. Clayton  Reynolds,  employed 
about  March  1st,  1923,  has  part  of  Lan- 
caster and  Chester  counties,  all  of  Dela- 
ware county  in  Pennsylvania,  and  all 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  Ernest  C. 
Dunning,  employed  about  March  15th, 
1923,  has  Franklin,  Cumberland,  Dau- 
phin,  Perry,  Huntingdon,   Mifflin,  Blair, 


and  Bedford  counties,  Pennsylvania.  A. 
Wayne  Jackson,  employed  about  June 
1st,  1923,  has  pmrt  of  Lancaster  and 
Chester  counties,  Pennsylvania,  and  is 
to  be  used  as  a  substitute  tester  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  more  experienced  men 
for  other  work.  F.  M.  Twining,  who 
has  worked  for  the  association  on  part 
time  since  it  was  started  and  on  full 
time  since  March,  1922,  has 
the  testing  of  all  milk  shipped 
direct  to  Philadelphia.  The 
samples  of  which  are  taken  at 
the  various  railroad  terminals 
and  the  testing  done  in  the 
newly  equipped  association 
laboratory. 

Each    one    of    our    men    has 
provided    himself   with    one   of 


adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  sample  Iwttles 
at  time  of  making  tests,  which  gave  the 
farmer  a  lower  test  than  the  real  butter 
fat  content  of  his  milk. 

Much  glassware  was  found  to  be  in- 
accurate, although  I  do  not  recall  a 
single  instance  where  this  inaccuracy 
cheated  the  dealer.  Some  operators  were 
found  who  did  not  know  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  right  method  of  operation 
of  test  for  correct  results.  This  was  due 
not  merely  to  lack  of  experience,  for 
plenty  of  operators  were  found  aged 
with  so-called  years  of  experience  who 
did  not  know  and  never  had  known 
what  the  Babc«xrk  test  was  alM>ut.  One 
fellow  in  Cumberland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  was  doing  and  had  been 
doing    for    some   time,    testing    (?)    for 


Frank  Twining  at  work  in  Inter-State  Laboratory 


the  various  makes  of  light  type  automo- 
biles and  is  paid  on  a  mileage  basis  for 
operating  same.  Testing  outfits  have 
been  provided  for  all  men,  equipped  with 
all  necessary  paraphernalia,  such  as 
sample  carriers  and  bottles,  test  bottle 
holders  with  test  bottles  and  pipettes, 
both  stamped  by  the  State  Bureau  of 
Standards;  water  baths  for  regulating 
temperature  of  fat  columns,  speed  in- 
dicators for  centrifugal   machines,  etc. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Inter- 
State  some  occasional  testing  was  done 
for  members  at  various  receiving  sta- 
tions in  our  territory.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  state  laws  to  govern  the  method 
of  operation  of  the  Babcock  test  in  any 
state  in  our  territory  excepting  New 
Jersey.  At  that  time  some  dealers  were 
found  who  were  doing  very  good  work, 
but  the  general  conditions  found  were 
far  from  satisfactory. 

Numerous  operators  were  found  who 
were  not  careful  in  thoniugh  mixing  of 
samples   for  testing,  allowing  cream    to 


about  seventy-five  farmers  said:  "How 
in  the  devil  would  I  know  how  to  test 
milk,  they  gave  me  the  job  here  and 
told  me  to  go  ahead  and  test.  I  never 
had  any  chance  to  learn." 

As  a  result  of  the  conditions  found, 
our  officers  took  immediate  action  and 
insisted  on  having  laws  passed  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Delaware  to 
regulate  the  operation  of  the  Babcock 
Test,  so  that  when  not  done  properly 
a  fine  may  be  imposed  on  guilty  oper- 
ators and  permits  may  be  revoked  from 
dealers   who   persist   in   unfair  practices. 

The  most  important  provisions  of  the 
laws  which  have  been  passed  in  the 
various  states  cover: 

(1)  The  proi>er  method  of  sampling 
and  keeping  said  samples  ten  (10)  days 
after  having  been  tested  so  that  retest 
may  be  made. 

(2)  Posting  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  receiving  station  the  results  of  test 
immediately    after    run. 

(Oontinned  on  page   7) 
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GUERNSEY  FIELD  DAY 

By  Wm.  Vandergrift,  County  Agent  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania 


WHEAT  GROWERS  GO-OPERATE 


The  first  annual  Guernsey  Field  Day 
for  Chester  county  was  held  Saturday, 
June  23rd,  at  Whitford  Farm.  1  he 
owners,  Miss  Martha  Thomas,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature,  and  Mrs. 
I^ardner  Howell,  entertained  their  neigh- 
bors. The  Eastern  Guernsey  Breeders 
Association,  and  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Pronmting  Agriculture.  There  was 
an  exhibit  of  the  outstanding  animals 
from  the  nearby  Guernsey  breeders.  Mr. 
Lowell  Gable,  Paoli,  exhibited  a  fine 
bull  and  two  heifers.  Dr.  Rosengarten, 
Malvern,  exhibited  a  nice  cow  and  three 
heifers.  Frank  Graham  Thomson,  Brook- 
mead,  exhibited  a  whole  family  which 
was  an  example  of  an  ideal  which  every 
breeder  should  strive  to  reach  in  his 
work.  M.  T.  Phillips,  Pomeroy,  ex- 
hibited three  very  fine  animals.  George 
Thomas,  3rd,  Whitford,  exhibited  a  fine 
cow  and  two  heifers.  Other  exhibitors 
were:  J.  Gibson  McUvaine,  Downing- 
town,  five  animals;  A.  S.  Graybill,  Whit- 
ford, one  animal;  Walter  Mcllvain, 
Downingtown,  five  animals;  H.  G.  Has- 
kell, Hill  Girt  Farm,  Cossart,  exhibited 
Jeanette  of  the  Prairie,  champion  at 
the  National  Dairy  Show,  1922,  which 
was  a  real  treat  to  all  of  the  Guernsey 
breeders.  Whitford  Farm  exhibited  all 
of  their  matrons  which  they  have  on 
semi-official  test  and  their  daughters 
which  showed  nicely  the  foundation 
that  their  splendid  herd  is  built  on. 

At    11    o'clock    the    meeting    of    the 
Eastern   Guernsey  Breeders    Association 
was    called    to   order   by    the    President, 
E.  F.  Gill,  of  New  Jersey.     Maris  HoU- 
ingsworth,  secretary,  gave  briefly  a  sum- 
mary   of    their    last    meeting.      M.    T. 
Phillips,  Pomeroy,  spoke  earnestly  about 
the  need  of  putting  on  an  extension  man 
for  the  Elastern  Guernsey  Breeders  As- 
sociation.    He   cited   the   splendid   work 
which   had   been  done  in  other  sections 
by  field  men  for  other  associations.     He 
stated  that  repeatedly  members  had  re- 
ceived  letters    from   county   agents    and 
other   people,    with    inquiries    and    that 
they   had   no   real   head   to  center  their 
requests  for  cattle,  etc.     One  suggestion 
for    financing    this    would    be    assessing 
all    females    $1.00    per    head    for    three 
years. 

Mr.  Robinson  stated  that  the  plans 
for  the  Guernsey  show  at  the  Delaware 
State    Fair    were    coming    along    nicely, 


that  a  premium  list  of  $2000  was  already 
an  assured  thing,  that  he  was  sure  that 
the  members  oi  tiie  Eiastern  uuernsey 
Breeders  Association  had  thus  far  given 
such  splendid  co-operation  that  it  was 
no  doubt  in  his  mind  but  what  it  would 
be   a  splendid  show. 

The  president  then  called  on  Miss 
Thomas,  stating  that  she  was  the  only 
woman  member  of  the  agricultural  com- 
mittee in  Pensnylvania's  State  lyegisla- 
ture.  Miss  Thomas  stated  that  after  the 
members  of  the  committee  found  that 
she  actually  owned  a  farm  and  oper- 
ated it,  that  she  was  asked  a  good  many 
questions  in  regard  to  different  agricul- 


The  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, iias  piaiiiicu  a  slalc-wiuc  pru{c,raiii 
for  dealing  with  tuberculosis  in  animals. 
Twt)  plans  have  been  formulated:  One, 
the  oflScial  plan,  and  the  other,  the  un- 
official plan.  Under  the  former  plan  in- 
demnities will  be  paid  only  when  the 
owners  of  condemned  herds  sign  up 
under  the  plan.  Their  herds  will  be 
examined  and  tuberculin  tested  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Individual  herds  will  be  examined 
by  State  and  Federal  agents. 

(2)  Individual  herds  will  also  come 
under     the     supervision     of     accredited 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  WtUits  and  some  of  his  friends  at  Guernsey  Field 
Day.  L«ft  to  right  they  are:  Frank  P.  Willits,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Miss  Martha  G.  Thocnas,  member  of  the  Legislature  from  Chester 
county;  David  H.  Blair,  Cotnmissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
the  cow,  Queen  oi  Whitford,  one  of  the  foundation  cows  of  Whitford  Farms. 


tural  bills  that  came  up.  She  stated 
particularly  that  she  was  interested  in 
eradication  of  tuberculosis.  After  a  few 
remarks  she  introduced  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, Frank  P.  Willits.  Mr.  Willits 
stated  that  it  was  a  well  known  fact 
that  tuberculosis  in  cattle  was  one  of 
the  greatest  causes  of  tuberculosis  in 
human  beings.  Ten  per  cent,  of  all  the 
deaths  caused  by  diseases  in  children 
is  the  result  of  milk  being  sold  from 
cows   infected    with    tuberculosis. 


practicing  veterinarians  at  the  owner's 
expense.  Only  16%  of  the  Federal  in- 
demnity will  be  paid  under  this  arrange- 
ment. 

(8)  All  herds  must  be  grouped  into 
a  designated  district.  No  unit  less  than 
a  township  will  be  considered  and  90% 
of  the  owners   must   sign  up. 

Under  the  unofficial  plan  no  State  or 
Federal  indemnity  will  be  paid  for 
cattle  condenmed.  Owners  who  desire, 
or  are  obliged   by  local  laws,  to  tuber- 


culin test  their  herds,  may  avail  them- 
selves of  the  unofficial  plan.    Since  funds 
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bureau's  field  forces,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  counties  desiring  to  further  the 
work  to  provide  money  for  the  indem- 
nities and  testing,  through  the  act  ap- 
proved April  18,  1923,  or  by  local  sub- 
scription. The  county  agent  for  the 
bureau  will  then  outline  the  county's 
program  for  the  year. 

In  addition  to  Mercer  county,  Lower 
Merion  township  in  Montgomery  county 
is  qualifying  as  an  "accredited  area," 
according  to  Mr.  Willits'  talk.  He  then 
asked  what  Chester  county  was  going 
to  do  about  the  question,  and  said  that 
it  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  $780,000 
to  finance  the  proposition  here. 

After  a  few  more  remarks  by  other 
members,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  in- 
spect the  show  of  cattle,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  nice  luncheon  served  to  all 
the  guests  on  the  lawn. 

At  1.80  there  was  a  boys'  judging  con- 
test which  was  entered  into  by  69  boys 
and  girls  from  the  southeastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  was  one  of  the  in- 
teresting parts  of  the  field  day.  There 
was  considerable  interest  shown  by  all 
of  those  present  in  the  work  of  the 
youngsters.  The  highest  score  of  the 
day  was  made  by  Claude  Bryan,  of 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Bucks  county,  and  the 
second  was  Leebert  Logan,  London 
Grove;  8rd,  Ira  Hicks,  West  Chester; 
4th,  Ed.  Wilson,  Glen  Loch.  Two  heifer 
calves  were  offered  as  prizes  for  the 
boy  or  girl  receiving  the  first  and  sec- 
ond highest  scores.  Practically  all  of 
the  boys  and  girls  showed  up  well  in 
their  scoring  which  indicates  that  they 
appreciate  and  know  how  to  judge  ani- 
mals of  good  dairy  type. 

Following  the  boys'  and  girls'  judging 
contest  the  class  of  bulls,  cows  and 
heifers  were  judged  by  Lewis  Merry- 
man,  of  Maryland.  A  nice  ribbon  was 
given  by  Whitford  Farm  for  winners  in 
each  of  these  classes. 

Mr.   Ix>well   Gable,  Champion   Bull. 

Mr.  Morris  T.  Phillips,  Champion 
Heifer. 

Mr.  F.  Graham  Thomson,  Champion 
Cow,  Langwater  Actress  out  of  Stars 
and   Stripes. 


JUNE  MILK  MARKET  CONDITIONS   increase  in  Consumption  of  Milk  in  U.  S.  Reported 


Surplus  Declines  at  End  of  Month;  Advance  of 
y^c  Per  Quart  to  Producers 


The  usual  flow  of  surplus  milk  during 
June  is  gradually  declining  due  to  two 
very  important  factors.  The  continu- 
ance of  the  extremely  dry  weather 
throughout  the  territory  and  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan, 
which  is  equalizing  pn)duction  of  milk 
in    the   Inter-State   territory. 

The  platform  price  during  the  early 
part  of  June  was  from  6  to  6i  cents  per 
quart  and  later  reached  the  full  basic 
price  of  8c.  The  surjilus  of  approxi- 
mately 25*"^  during  the  early  part  of  the 
month  dropped  to  18%  during  the  later 
part. 

The  milk   market  conditions  generally 


speaking  in  the  Philadelphia  territory 
are  very  satisfactory  as  the  Review  goes 
to  press. 

Beginning  July  first  an  advance  of  Jc 
per  quart  is  effective  for  basic  milk, 
making  the  price  F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
8ic  per  quart  or  $3.84  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  receiving  station  price  in 
50-()0  mile  zone  is  .$.3.25  i>er  hundred  for 
V/r  milk.  The  basic  quantity  in  July 
is  110%  of  average  amount  sold  during 
October,  November  and  December,  as 
per   regular   Philadelphia  J>e!ling   Plan. 

There  is  no  second  surplus  price  dur- 
ing J'lly,  all  milk  being  sold  at  either 
hasic  or   first  surplus  price. 


An  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
milk  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  due  in  part  to  the  better 
quality  now  delivered  to  the  consumer 
and  also  in  part  to  increased  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  consuming  public  re- 
garding the  value  of  milk  as  a  food.  Be- 
fore methods  of  handling  milk  had  been 
so  well  worked  out,  it  was  not  possible 
to  deliver  to  the  city  consumer  a  uni- 
form product  of  high  quality.  This  is 
now  possible,  and  in  many  cities  the 
consumption  of  milk  per  capita  is  great- 
er than  in  some  rural  districts. 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years  edu- 
cational campaigns  have  been  conduct- 
ed in  these  campaigns  because  of  the 
consumption  of  milk.  Health  officials, 
schools,  and  vari  >us  agencies  have  assist- 
ed   in    tjjese    campains    because    of    the 


belief  that  it  was  to  the  advantage  of 
the  people  that  a  larger  quantity  be 
used.  Surveys  showed  that  in  many 
districts  the  amount  of  milk  consumed 
was  inadequate,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
educational  work  the  consumption  in 
several  large  cities  has  been  increased 
as  much  as  10  to  20  per  cent,  and  the 
increase  maintained.  Th>;  average  con- 
sumption of  milk  in  the  cities  of  this 
country  is  a  little  less  than  a  pint  a  day 
for  each  person,  while  for  the  whole 
country  the  per  capita  consumption  was 
increased  from  42  gallons  a  year  in  1914 
to  49  gallons  in  1921. 

Similar  campaigns  are  being  conducted 
in  rural  districts,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  coming  years  the  consump- 
tion of  milk  will  continue  to  increase 
materially  throughout  the  country. 


Oklahoma  Farmers  Have  the  Largest  Organization  of 

its  Kind  in  the  Country 


The  Dairymen's 

Great  National  Show 

Coming:  East 


By  C  I.  Cohee 


Oklahoma  has  just  started  to  harvest 
her  1923  wheat  crop. 
And,  by  the  way,  did  you  know  that 
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But  if  present  indications  mean  any- 
thing it  is  plainly  evident  that  members 
will  realize  a  nice  profit  over  the  aver- 
age country  elevator  price. 

The  offices  of  the  organization  are  lo- 
cated in  E^id.  They  are  complete  in 
every  detail  and  it  is  a  really  "big  busi- 
ness" organization  manned  by  experts 
and  using  the  most  modem  methods  in 
every  detail  of  the  work. 

John  Manley  is  state  secretary-treasur- 
er and  is  in  charge  of  the  state  offices 
and  organization  work.  C.  E.  Munn  is 
in  charge  of  the  sales  department,  mar- 
keting all  wheat  on  a  supply  and  demand 
basis.  C.  L.  Lockwood,  traffic  man- 
ager, directs  the  hundreds  of  cars  of 
wheat  from  the  country  elevators  to 
their  final  destination.     R.  L.  Burel,  ex- 


Wheat  pooled  by  the  organization  has 
been  shipped  to  foreign  lands.  Two 
boat  loads  were  sold  to  a  buyer  in  Genoa, 
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Belgium. 

More  than  180  elevators  in  the  state 
handle  wheat  of  the  organization  and  15 
of  this  number  are  exclusive  member 
concerns  owned  by  the  members  at  that 
particular  point  who  organized  locally 
and  purchased  their  own  plant.  A  half 
million  bushel  terminal  elevator  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  is  completely  controlled 
by  the  organization  this  year,  having 
been  leased.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  other  storage  facilities  and  a 
600,000  bushel  terminal  elevator  to  be 
located  in  Oklahoma  is  one  of  the  pro- 
jects   planned    by    the    organization    for 


every  third  acre  of  whe§t  land  in  the 
Sooner  state  will  be  marketed  through 
the  Oklahoma  Wheat  Growers'  Associ- 
ation? 

Co-operation  in  Oklahoma  has  grown. 
The    wheat    growers    have    completely 
ironed   out   their  differences    during   the 
l)ast  year  and  there  now  is  one  gigantic 
marketing    agency    composed    otf    more 
than   8,000   thinking    farmers    who    have 
signed  up  to  stick  together  and  market 
their  wheat  on  a  co-operative   business- 
like basis.     All  members  of  the  United 
States    Grain    Growers,   Inc.,   have    been 
released  in  favor  of  the  larger  body  and 
due  to  the  fact  that 
the     Farmers'     Un- 
ion has  not  attempt- 
ed a  wheat  pool,  the 
wheat      "co-op**     in 
Oklahoma     has 
grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.     The  wheat 
farmer  has  gone  in- 
to business  for  him- 
self. 

The  Oklahoma 
Wheat  Growers* 
Associction  is  de- 
cidedly different 
from  most  farmers' 
organizations.  The 
members  are  wise 
ones.  They  admit 
they  know  nothing 
of  marketing  and  of 
markets,  sales,  traf- 
fic, accounting,  pub- 
licity or  organiza- 
tion. For  that  very 
reason  they  hired 
experts  in  their  par- 
ticular lines  to  man- 
age the  business 
they  t  h  emselves 
owned.  The  real 
power  lies  in  the  ^^^ 
board  of  directors,  ^cen 
Ten     actual     wheat    Dairy  _    . 

farmers     who      ar  e    pot tation  agent  in  getting  the  classes  together  .     .  j  »t 

tarmers     wno      are    k  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  normal  weight  and  so  "graduated.' 

members  of  the  or- 

ganization  are  elect-' 


ed  annually  to  the  board  of  directors 
by  the  members.  The  eleventh  is  chosen 
by  the  president  of  the  state  board  of 
agrictilture  to  represent  the  public  at 
large.  The  directors  work  out  the  plans 
for  the  betterment  of  the  organization 
and  direct  the  big  affairs. 

Oklahoma  wheat  farmers  have  not 
been  fed  up  on  false  propaganda.  They 
have  been  sold  the  co-operative  market- 
ing idea,  and  in  marketing  their  1923 
crop,  are  not  going  to  be  disappointed 
if  they  do  not  get  a  price  considerably 
above  the  market  price. 

The  proposition  of  co-operation  has 
been  sold  to  Oklahoma  farmers  without 
any  misrepresentation,  and  therefore  the 
Oklahoma  producers  of  wheat  are  will- 
ing to  work  on  a  far-sighted  program  of 
co-operation.  Though  they  may  not  get 
for  their  1923  crop  as  much  as  the 
country  elevator  would  be  willing  to  pay 
them,  they  know  that  they  are  working 
toward  a  scheme  of  co-operation  which 
eventually  will  place  the  producer  of 
wheat  on  a  more  independent  footing 
than  he  has  been  thcrptofore. 


ecutive  accountant,  keeps  the  accounts 
of  the  organization  and  in  this  depart- 
ment each  farmer-member  has  an  ac- 
count in  pounds  of  wheat  as  well  as  in 
dollars  and  cents.  J.  Paul  Gleason  edits 
the  semi-monthly  paper  which  is  mailed 
to  members  keeping  them  in  close  touch 
with  the  organization  and  its  activities. 

The  organization  has  just  closed  its 
first  year  of  actual  operation.  Three  and 
one-quarter  million  bushels  of  wheat 
were  handled  and  members  already  have 
received  86  cents  per  bushel  on  basis 
No.  1  wheat  and  still  have  the  final  pay- 
ment coming.  It  is  said  that  this  will 
bring  the  association  average  to  the  aver- 
age price  paid  by  the  country  elevators 
of  Oklahoma.  This  is  considered  excel- 
lent for  the  first  year. 

Total  of  $2,600,000  has  already  been 
paid  out  to  members.  More  than  8,000 
members  have  been  added  to  the  organi- 
zation since  the  last  harvest.  Acreage 
signed  up  in  the  organization  is  near  the 
850,000  mark  and  officials  declare  it  will 
he  but  a  short  time  until  the  million 
mark  is  passed. 


the  future.  Members  will  be  paid  1  cent 
per  bushel  each  month  after  August  1 
for  wheat  stored  on  their  farms  after 
that  time.  This  was  not  done  on  the 
1922  crop  on  account  of  the  small  vol- 
ume of  business.  It  is  estimated  ten 
million  bushels  wlil  be  handled  this  year. 

Aaron  Sapiro,  noted  California  mar- 
keting attorney  and  originator  of  the 
co-operative  marketing  plan  now  used 
so  successfully,  recently  declared  that 
out  of  the  12  associations  now  operat- 
ing the  Oklahoma  organization  was  the 
largest  and  most  successful. 

Members  of  the  Organization  in  Okla- 
homa are  proud  of  it.  They  have  a  right 
to  be.  It  is  owned  and  manned  by  them 
and  they  realize  it.  In  speaking  of  the 
organization  they  speak  of  "our  organi- 
sation" and  in  speaking  of  their  paper 
they  speak  of  "our  paper."  It  is  this 
splendid  man  to  man  co-operative  spirit 
that  has  made  the  association  the  suc- 
cess it  is — they  know  it — and  for  that 
reason  are  proud  to  be  known  as  one  of 
the  members. 


The  National  Dairy  Show  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years,  will  be  held  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  United  States.  The 

SlaU;  Fttir  Giuuiiuo  at  Syiucusc,  New 
York,  will  house  the  National  Dairy 
Show  this  year  from  October  6th  to  13th 
inclusive.  This  offers  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  show  this  year  as  it  prob- 
ably will  be  a  number  of  years  before  it 
is  held  in  this  section  of  the  country 
again. 

This  great  show,  supported  and  run 
by  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  offers  an  unexcelled  opportunity 
in  educational  and  entertaining  features. 
One  may  expect  to  see  there  the  queens 
of  various  dairy  breeds  gathered  from 
almost  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
judged  by  men  of  international  reputa- 

t  i  o  n.  To  study 
these  great  animals 
at  close  range  and 
to  sit  in  the  arena 
while  the  famous 
judges  place  them 
in  their  resjiective 
positions  in  their 
classes  is  in  itself 
worth  the  trip  to 
Syracuse. 

The    whole    show, 
however,  is  not  giv- 
en over  to  the  fam- 
ous   registered   cows 
of      the      various 
breeds.     There   also, 
one     may     see     the 
gre^it      grade      cows 
that    have   produced 
milk     in     enormous 
quantities ;      to     see 
the       improvement 
brought     about     by 
the  use  of  pure  bred 
sires    of    high    pro- 
ducing    ability     on 
grade  cows. 

Boys'     and     girls' 
calf  clubs  occupy  an 
important     position 
National 
There 
younger 
dairy- 
men   showing    their 
calves  in   a   manner 
that  would  do  credit  to  older  and  more 
experienced  exhibitors. 

Entertainment  features  of  all  kinds  are 
found  in  abundance.  Marching  clubs  of 
dairy  farmers  from  the  various  counties 
headed  by  their  bands  provide  additional 
attraction  as  they  march  about  the 
grounds  viewing  the  wonders  thereon. 

Dairy    farmers    who    journeyed    from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  to 
St.  Paul  last  year  to  visit  the  National 
Dairy   Show   felt   well   repaid   for   their 
time  and   expense  in    making  this   long 
trip.     This    year   we    have   it   close   by 
and  it  is  hoped  that  every  dairy  farmer 
wil!  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
attend.     Various   organizations  will  en- 
deavor to  attend  in  a  body.    The  Inter- 
State   Milk  Producers   Association,  hav- 
ing a  large  membership  in  this  particu- 
lar  territory,    will    go   to    the    National 
Dairy    Show   on    special    trains    leaving 
Philadelphia  on  the  evening  of  October 
9th,   arriving  In   Syracuse  early   on   the 
morning     of     the     10th.       Wednesday, 
October   10th   will  be  known   as  Inter- 
state Day  at  the  National  Ddry  Show. 
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MR  MILLER  IMPROVING 


Steadily  Gaining:  Strength  and  Hopes  to 
be  Back  at  His  Desk  Soon     ' 

Mr.  A.  A.  Miller,  editor  and  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Review,  has  been  able  to  come 
into  the  office  on  several  occasions  since 
publishing  the  la.st  issue,  but  is  not  yet 
able  to  take  up  his  work.  AH  who  have 
been  associated  with  Mr-  Miller  during 
his  connection  with  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  are  more  than 
glad  he  is  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

It  is  often  hard  to  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  a  loyal  associate  until  his 
services  are  for  some  reason  or  another 
cut  off.  This  is  especially  true  in  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Miller's  connections  with 
the  Review. 

Those  who  are  endeavoring  to  fill  our 
editor's  place  temporarily  fully  realise 
his  value  and  sincerely  hope  our  readers 
will  bear  with  us  for  another  issue,  and 
their   co-operation    will    be    appreciated. 


INTER-STATE  DAY  AT 

THE  DAIRY  SHOW 

Wednesday,  October  lOth,  has  been 
reserved  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  as 
Inter-State  Day.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
offices  of  the  organization  that  a  very 
large  delegation  from  our  territory  can 
be  gotten  up  to  attend  this  show  in  a 
body.  This  will  be  possible  if  some 
real  effort  is  put  forth  by  the  leading 
men  in  each  county,  urging  all  the  dairy- 
men to  attend 

Special  arrangements  are  being  made 
with  the  railroad  companies  whereby 
one  or  more  special  trains,  to  be  known 
as  Inter-State  Specials,  will  nm  from 
Philadelphia  and  other  central  points  In 
the  territory  directly  to  Syracuse.  A 
reduced  rate  will  be  given  so  that  the 
trip  can  be  made  at  a  very  reasonable 


price.  It  is  the  plan  to  have  sleeping 
cars  leave  Philadelphia  or  other  entrain- 
ing points  to  be  announced  later,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  October  9th,  arriving 
in  Syracuse  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  the  return  trip  leaving  Syracuse 
the  night  of  the  10th  and  arriving  back 
at  the  entraining  points  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  llth. 

If  it  is  found  that  a  considerable 
number  desire  to  stay  more  than  one  day 
at  the  Dairy  Show  arrangements  will 
be  made  whereby  certain  sections  of  the 
special  trains  will  return  from  Syracuse 
Thursday  evening,  October  llth  and  ar- 
riving at  the  entraining  points  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th.  This  will 
afford  two  full  days  at  the  dairy  show. 
In  the  event  that  this  arrangement  is 
desired  it  will  be  possible  for  those 
making  the  trip  on  the  specials  to  sleep 
in  the  pullman  cars  thus  avoiding  the 
difficult  task  of  securing  hotel  accom- 
modations in  Syracuse. 

It  is  urged  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed in  each  county  to  persuade  as 
many  dairymen  as  possible  to  make  this 
trip.  It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  to 
plan  for  the  National  Dairy  Show. 


ONE  CAUSE  OF  THE  HIGH 

CX>ST  OF  LIVING 

(Reprinted  from  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer) 
"The  shortage  of  farm  hands  will 
cause  800,000  acres  of  farm  land  to  re- 
main idle  in  Pennsylvania  this  summer. 
This  comes  from  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Labor  and  Industry  and  must  be 
accepted  as  authoritative.  The  report 
covers  only  flfty-ftve  of  the  sixty-seven 
counties  in  the  territory  in  which  are 
to  be  found  9000  vacant  farms.  The 
total  amount  of  tillable  land  lying  idle 
is  estimated  to  be  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  agricultural  acreage  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 

What  a  wonderfiil  difference  it  would 
make  to  the  householders  of  the  State 
if  these  800,000  acres  were  being  culti- 
vated !  Needless  to  say,  there  is  a 
shortage  in  almost  every  line  of  industry, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  felt  quite  as 
much  in  other  fields  as  in  agriculture. 
The  natural  result  is  higher  prices  for 
the  products  of  the  farm.  This  is  par- 
ticularly felt  by  housewives  who  find 
difficulty  in  making  ends  meet.  To  add 
to  the  burden,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
jto  obtain  domestic  servants,  the  short- 
age in  that  field  being  even  more  acute 
than  in  industrial  establishments. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  city  men  to  go 
on  the  farms  in  normal  times,  and  now, 
with  mills  and  factories  going  at  full 
tilt,  it  has  become  a  practical  impossi- 
bility. Men  say  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  work  on  the  farms,  and  as  a  conse- 
(^quence  we  must  pay  more  for  farm  pro- 
ducts. ;  T) 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 
Editorials  like  the  above  show  that  the 
city  people  are  beginning  to  realiee  that 
they  must  pay  a  sufficient  price  for  ag- 
ricultural products,  such  as  vegetables, 
milk  and  meat,  if  our  farmers  are  going 
to  stay  in  business.  If  the  farmer  will 
keep  a  record  of  what  his  costs  are  so 
he  may  know  at  the  end  of  the  year 
which  were  profitable  and  which  un- 
profitable crops  or  lines  of  activity,  and 
will  also  co-operate  with  his  fellow 
farmers  in  marketing  all  his  products, 
it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving 
many  of  the  serious  economic  problems 
of  the  country  which  may  seem  to  some 
to  be  remotely  connected  with  agircul- 
tural  districts.  Every  price  comparison 
of  recent  times  has  shown  the  connec- 
tion between  successful  marketing  and 
a  fair  return  for  the  product 


BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES 

Filled  milk  was  supposed  to  be  very 
dead  after  the  passage  of  the  Voigt 
Bill  by  Congress,  and  of  prohibiting 
measures  by  many  of  the  large  consum- 
ing States,  such  as  Penna.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J. 
It  was  thought  that  it  was  so  dead  that 
even  its  ghost  would  not  resume  to 
plague  us.  But  some  folks  seem  to  lie 
awake  nights  to  see  how  to  evade  the 
spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  many  of  our 
laws. 

The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's signature  to  the  Penna.  Filled 
Milk  law,  before  two  scheming  manu- 
facturers were  in  the  field  with  evapor- 
ated skimmed  milk  labelled  with  fanci- 
ful trade  names  and  advertisers  to  the 
trade  to  take  the  place  of  Filled  Milk 
as  a  substitute  for  genuine  evaporated 
Whole  Milk. 

A  supplement  to  the  filled  milk  bill 
was  therefore  introduced  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania I  legislature  late  in  the  session  and 
was  passed  very  quickly  by  the  Senate 
and  finally  by  the  House.  This  bill  met 
with  a  lot  of  organized  opposition  which 
apposed  its  passage  all  along  the  line. 
As  this  goes  to  press  the  bill  has  not 
been  signed  by  the  Governor,  but  since 
the  Department  of  Agfriculture  made 
the  bill  a  department  measure,  we  con- 
fidently hope  that  the  Governor  will 
feel  it  right  and  prop)er  to  back  up  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  in  this  fight  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  dairy  products 
and  to  prevent  fraud  and  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  people  of  P«insylvania. 


The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
thru  Agent  Simmers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foods  has  now  brought  suit  against  some 
manufacturers  of  some  so-called  "Cream- 
Cheese,"  that  was  found  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  skimmed  milk,  cottage  cheese 
and  vegetable  oil.     What  next? 


' 


RECORDS  BROKEN 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Review  we 
'reported  a  record  of  21  new  members 
secured  by  one  of  our  field  men  canvass- 
ing from  farm  to  farm.  As  the  July 
Issue  goes  to  press  we  have  two  men 
tied  on  a  new  high  record  of  24  new 
members  in  a  single  day's  canvassing. 
20,000  members  before  the  time  of  our 
annual  meeting  will  be  reached  if  this 
good  work  continues.  It  Is  Tery  im- 
portant that  every  producer  of  milk  In 
the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  become  a 
member  of  the  Inter-State.  Let  us  again 
urge  each  member  to  secure  at  least  one 
new  member  If  one  out  of  every  nine 
secures  a  new  member  we  will  go  over 
the  top.  Your  neighbor  is  securing  the 
great  benefit  of  this  organization  and 
he  or  she  should  join.  Don't  wait  for 
our  field  men  but  try  hard  to  get  just 
one.  Think  what  It  will  mean  to  every 
producer  if  we  can  have  a  100%  mem- 
bership. 

Friends,  this  Is  your  organization,  and 
your  efforts  In  co-operation  with  the 
officers  is  needed  every  day. 

A  better  organization,  a  better  pro- 
duct, a  greater  per  capita  consumption, 
and  above  all  a  fair  price  to  all,  the  pro- 
ducer, the  distributor  and  consumer,  Is 
the  aim  of  the  Inter-State. 

Prepare  now  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting,  December  3,  in  Philadelphia.  It 
will  surpass  any  previous  meeting  of  the 
kind  ever  held.  Come  and  meet  your 
fellow  producer,  meet  the  men  to  whom 
you  are  selling  your  product;  see  the 
large  milk  plants  and  Ice  cream  factories. 
You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity. The  get  together  banquet  is 
the  crowning  feature  of  the  first  day 
and  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  your 
reservations  early. 


T.  B.  WORK  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
The  dairy  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
will  watch  with  great  interest  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tuberculosis  eradica- 
tion work  in  Pennsylvania  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try during  the  next  two  years. 

The  Bureau  now  has  an  assured  in- 
come for  all  its  work  from  the  surpluses 
of  the  operation  of  the  State  "dog  law." 
turned  over  to  it  by  the  last  Lejislatnrp 
While  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  this  fund  applicable  to  the 
work  of  tuberculosis  eradication,  it  will, 
perhaps,  b  as  much  as  $300,000  for  two 
years.  There  would  have  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  this  amount  if  the 
Senate  had  ptissed  the  amendment  to 
the  original  Tact,  turning  over  for  the 
uses  of  the  Bureau  the  enforcement  of 
the  dog  law  in  first  and  second  class 
cities  (Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and 
Scranton).  In  these  municipalities  the 
law  is  now  enforced  by  various  animal 
saving  societies  which  are  allowed  by 
the  city  governments  to  share  very  sub- 
stantiedly  in  the  surpluses  or  profits  in- 
cidental to  the  operation  of  the  law,  the 
money  being  expended  in  their  general 
activities.  Representatives  of  these  so- 
cieties influenced  a  sufficient  number  of 
members  to  vote  against  the  bill  to  kill 
it  by  a  majority  of  one.  This  bill  had 
already  passed  the  House  by  a  substan- 
tial majority.  It  would  seem  too  bad  that 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  should 
have  its  usefulness  curtailed  in  any 
way,  and  it  would  have  been  particuar- 
ly  appropriate  for  the  great  cities  of 
the  State  to  have  contributed  equally 
with  the  country  districts  and  the 
smaller  cities  in  the  support  of  the  work 
of  tuberculosis  eradication  among  dairy 
cattle,  inasmuch  as  the  consumers  of 
these  cities  will  have  equal  benefit  In  a 
greater  efficiency  and  safety  In  our  milk 
production  for  city  markets. 

But  in  spite  of  this  handicap  the 
Bureau  will  doubtless  be  able  to  do  a 
large  amount  of  very  effective  work. 
Already  it  is  besieged  with  requests  for 
tuberculin  tests  to  the  number,  we  un- 
derstand, to  some  seven  or  eight  times 
the  number  on  file  one  year  ago.  Inter- 
est in  so-called  "area  work**  is  also 
growing.  Crawford  county  is  contem- 
plating  following  the  footsteps  of  Mer- 
cer county  which  has  already  entered 
upon  a  county-wide  campaign.  This 
kind  of  work  will  likely  be  made  more 
effective  and  popular  by  the  act  of  the 
recent  legislature,  granting  to  County 
Commissioners  the  right  to  appropriate 
county  funds  to  help  in  tuberculosis 
eradication  within  the  county. 
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THE  SCORE  GOES  UP 

Thousand  pound  butterfat  producers 
in  the  dairy  world  are  coming  about  as 
fast  as  home  runs  in  the  sport  world. 
The  latest  cow  to  produce  over  a  thous- 
and pounds  of  butterfat  is  a  Holstein 
by  the  name  of  Irene  Segis  Pontiac, 
owned  by  the  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm,  at 
Palo  Alto,  California.  Her  record,  ac- 
cording to  the  Advanced  Registry  office, 
is  80,022.8  pounds  of  milk  and  1,017.24 
pounds  of  fat,  equal  to  1,271.65  pounds 
of  butter.  Irene  is  the  sixty-eighth  Hol- 
stein to  produce  1,000  pounds  fat.  Only 
90  cows  of  all  breeds  have  equaled  this 
production. 

In  her  highest  month  Irene  Segis  Pon- 
tiac produced  114.239  pounds  of  butter 
fat  and  In  her  lowest  month  she  pro- 
duced 68.467  pounds  of  fat.  She  fresh- 
ened at  the  age  of  five  years  five  months. 


BELLZNO  PLAN 

Under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan,  the  average  volnme  of  milk  shipped  during  October, 
Kovember  and  December,  eatabliahaa  shippers  basic  quantity  or  classification  aa  to  basic  and 
BurpluB  milk   shipped  during  the  flrtt  nine  m«ntha  in   the  following  year. 

Basic  and  aurplus  prices  ara  bow  in  effect. 

All  milk  ahipped  in  exceaa  of  the  baaio  quantity  and  equal  in  amount  to  the  basic 
amount  will  be  paid  for  aa  Olaaa  I  aurplus.  Millc  in  exceRs  of  double  the  amount  of  baaio 
milk   will  be   paid  for  aa  Olaaa  II  aurplua. 

Quotations  are  baaod  on  8  per  cent,  butterfat  milk,  with  a  differentia]  of  4  eant«  for 
each  tenth  point  and  2  cent*  for  aack  hAll  tenth  jmint  up  or  down. 


.If 


JIINR  BASIC  MILK  PRICES 

F.  O.  B.  PHIIJU>ELPHIA 

Grade  B  liarkat  Milk 

From  these  prices  one  cent  per  46  quarts 
one  cent  per  100  pounds  to  be  deducted 
iiv  the  buyer,  which  together  with  one  cent 
ft.er  46  quarts,  contributed  by  ♦he  buyer,  is 
■  o  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  The 
Interstate  Dairy  Oounoil  for  the  purpose  of 
,  irrylng  on  a  publicity  campaign,  advertising 
"(he  food  value  and  greater  eonaumption  of 
-iairy  products.  The  oommlssion  of  2  cents 
,?.er  hundred  pounds  from  the  memberm  of  the 
Interstate  Milk  Producers  Association  is  to 
i>e  deducted  and  returned  to  the  Aasociation 
(is  heretofore. 

Baaio 
Quantity 
per  100 
Iba. 


Teat 

^ler  cent. 

8. 

3.06 
3.1 
3.15 
3.20 
3.25 
8.3 
3.85 
3.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.65 
8.6 
8.65 
8.7 
8.75 
8.8 
8.85 
8.0 
8.05 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.8 
4.85 
4.4 
4.45 
4.6 
4.55 
4.8 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.0 
4.05 
5. 


8.82 

8.84 

8.86 

8.88 

8.40 

8.42 

8.44 

8.46 

8.48 

8.60 

8.62 

8.64 

8.66 

8.58 

8.60 

8.62 

8.64 

8.66 

8.68 

8.70 

8.72 

8.74 

8.76 

8.78 

8.80 

8.82 

8.84 

8.86 

8.88 

8.00 

8.02 

8.04 

8.06 

8.08 

4. 

4.02 

4.04 

4.06 

4.08 

4.10 

4.12 


Price 
per 
quart 
oenta 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.8 
7.85 
7.85 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.65 
7.6 
7.66 
7.66 
7.7 
7.76 
7.8 
7.85 
7.0 
7.06 
8. 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.8 
8.8 
8.86 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.65 
8.6 
8.66 
8.66 
8.7 
8.76 
8.8 
8.85 


When  ttle  milk  is  not  tested  the  prie*  f.  o. 
Philadelphia  ia  8  cents  per  quart 


•JUNE  SURPLUS  PRICES 

T.  O.  B.  PHIUkDBLFHIA 


- 

For  amonat  of 
anrplva     •q«fl 
to     th«     bMla 

OteM  XX 
Por  aU  mrplu 
ia     axoaaa    •i 

quantity 

Cnaaa  I 

Test 
% 

per 
100  Iba. 

quart 
eoBta 

per 
100  Iba. 

per 
quart 
emits 

3. 
3  05 

12.05 
2.07 

4.4 
4.45 

$1.74 
1.76 

B.7 
3.75 

3  1 

2.09 

4.45 

1.78 

8.8 

:».15 

2.11 

4.5 

1.80 

3.85 

3  2 

2.13 

4.55 

1.82 

3.9 

3.25 

2.15 

4.6 

1.84 

3.95 

3.3 

2.17 

4.65 

1.86 

4. 

3.35 

2.19 

4.7 

1.88 

4. 

3  4 

2.21 

4.75 

1.90 

4.05 

3.45 

2.23 

4.75 

1.92 

4.1 

3.5 

2.25 

4.8 

1.94 

4.15 

3.55 

2.27 

4.85 

1.96 

4.2 

3.6 

2.29 

4.9 

1.08 

4.25 

3.65 

2.81 

4.95 

2.00 

4.8 

3.7 

2.88 

5. 

2.02 

4.8 

3.75 

2.85 

5.05 

2.04 

4.85 

3.8 

2.87 

5.05 

2.06 

4.4 

3.85 

2.89 

5.1 

2.08 

4.45 

3.9 

2.41 

5.15 

2.10 

4.6 

3.95 

2.43 

5.2 

2.12 

4.55 

4. 

2.45 

5.25 

2.14 

4.66 

4.05 

2.47 

5.8 

2.16 

4.8 

4.1 

2.49 

5.85 

2.18 

4.65 

4.15 

2.61 

5.35 

2.20 

4.7 

4.2 

2.58 

5.4 

2.22 

4.75 

4.25 

2.55 

5.45 

2.24 

4.8 

4.3 

2.57 

5.5 

2.26 

4.85 

4.35 

2.59 

5.55 

2.28 

4.0 

4.4 

2.61 

5.6 

2.80 

4.9 

4.45 

2.63 

5.65 

2.32 

4.05 

4.5 

2.65 

5.65 

2.84 

5. 

4.55 

2.67 

5.7 

2.86 

5.05 

4  6 

2.69 

5.75 

2.38 

5.1 

4.65 

2.71 

5.8 

2.40 

5.15 

4.7 

2.73 

5.85 

2.42 

5.2 

4.75 

2.75 

5.0 

2.44 

5.2 

4  H 

2.77 

5.05 

2.46 

5.25 

4.85 

2.79 

6. 

2.48 

5.8 

4.9 

2.81 

6. 

2.50 

5.85 

4.95 

2.83 

6.05 

2.52 

5.4 

5. 

2.85 

6.1 

2.54 

5.45 

t 

The  Hen  is  a  wonderful  creature. 
Thus  spake  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

The  Hen,  Iiearing  that,  . 

Laid  an  egg  in  his  hat, 

And  thus  did  the  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


JIINF  BA^IC  PRICES 

COXTNTBT  BEOBIVXNO  STATIONB 

Quotations  are  for  railroad  points.  Inland 
stationa  carry  differentials  subject  to  lecal 
arrangement. 

Orade  B  lCark«t  Ifflk 

These  pricea  include  a  deduction  of  one 
cent  per  100  pounds,  which  amount,  together 
with  one  cent  per  100  pounds,  oontiibutod  by 
the  buyer,  is  to  be  turned  over  by  each  buyer 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Inter- State  IWkiry 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  pub- 
licity campaign  advertising  the  food  value  and 
greater  consumption  of  dairy  products.  The 
commission  of  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
from  the  members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  ia  to  be  deducted  and 
returned  to  the  Asaoeiatioa  aa  heretofore. 


Freight  and  Bee«iTlzi«  Station  Chargef 

Dadncted 

Price  per 

Freight 

on                100  lbs. 

Miles 

100  lbs.  milk             S<%,  milk 

1  to 

10  incl. 

.268 

$2.80 

11  to 

20 

.288 

2.70 

21  to 

80 

.808 

2.7T 

81  to 

40 

.818 

2.76 

41  to 

50 

.888 

2.74 

51  to 

60 

.848 

2.78 

61  to 

70 

.864 

2.71 

71  to 

80 

.874 

2.70 

81   to 

90 

.880 

2.60 

01  to 

100 

.809 

2.68 

101   to 

110 

.414 

2.66 

111   to 

120 

.424 

2.65 

121   to 

130 

.484 

2.64 

181   to 

140 

.460 

2.63 

141   to 

150 

.460 

2.62 

151   to 

160 

.475 

2.60 

161   to 

170 

.480 

2.60 

171  to 

180 

.490 

2.69 

181  to 

190 

.506 

2.57 

181  to 

200 

.510 

2.57 

201   to 

210 

.620 

2.56 

211   to 

220 

.585 

2.54 

221   to 

280 

.540 

2.54 

281   to 

240 

.550 

2.53 

241  to 

250 

.566 

2.52 

251   to 

260 

.566 

2.51 

261   to 

270 

.676 

2.50 

271   to 

280 

.581 

2.60 

281  to 

290 

.606 

2.48 

201   to 

800 

.600 

2.48 

JUNE  SURPLUS  PRICES 

P«r   100   pooBia 

at   aU 

BseelTiBC    SUtlons 

OlAMl 

For      anMOBt     of 

01ms  n 

surplus 

equal    to 

For  all  surplus  in 
excess  of  Class  I 

the  baaio  qnantity 

Test 

3. 

8.05 

8.1 

8.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.8 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

8.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 


15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

.4 

.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

Glass 


per  100 
91.46 
1.48 
1.50 
1.52 
1.54 
1.56 
1.58 
1.60 
1.62 
1.64 
1.66 
1.68 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 
1.78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


Test 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
3.2 
8.25 
8.8 
8.85 
8.4 
8.45 
8.6 
8.55 
8.6 
8.65 
8.7 
8.75 
8.8 
8.85 
8.0 
8.05 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.16 
4.2 
4.25 
4.8 
4.85 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 
baaed 


on  120  per 


per  100 
1.16 
1.18 
1.20 
1.22 
1.24 
1.26 
1.28 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.86 
1.38 
1.40 
1.42 
1.44 
1.46 
1.48 
1.50 
1.52 
1.54 
1.56 
1.58 
1.60 
1.62 
1.64 
1.66 
1.68 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 
1.78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
cent. 


mass  X  prices  are  nssvu  v»»  i«w  |^«   ---.. 
of  the  averags  aaonthly  or  semi-monthly  priee 
ef    soUd    paekod    92    score    creamery    batter, 
Olaas  II  prices  are 


New   York   CMty.  ^, -   -  ,       ,, . 

on    average    monthly   pricea  of   solid  j-w- 
score  creamery  batter,  New  York  Oity 


baasi 
packed 


92 


HOW  MUCH  LONGER? 
Says  **The  PoUto  Grower,"  the  official 
organ  of  the   Minnesota  Potato  Grow- 
ers' Exchange! 

"The  Farmer- 
Plows  in  hope. 
Lives  in  faith  and 
Markets  by  Accident. 
"Another  year  like  the  last  three,  and 
then  what?    Aren't  the  farmers  sick  and 
tired  of  doing  business  by  accident,  in- 
stead of  by  co-operation} 


JULY  BASIC  MILK  PRICES 

F.  O.  B.  PHILADELFHIA 


JUNE  BUHER  PRICES 

92    Score    Solid    Packed 


Grade   B  Market 

MMk 

New 

York 

PhiU. 

OUeago 

1 

40 

39 

38   1/2 

From   these 

prices   1  cent 

per 

46V4   quarts 

2 

40 

1/2 

39 

1/2 

39 

or  1  cent  per 

100  pounds  is  to 

be  dedusted 

4 

40 

1/2 

39 

1/2 

40 

bv  the  buyer. 

which   together  with   one   cent 

5 

40 

38 

3/4 

38   1/2 

per  46%  quarts,  contributed  by  the  buyer  is 

6 

38 

1/2 

to    be    turned 

over    to    the 

Teasurer    of    the 

7 

39 

1/2 

38 

3/4 

88 

Philadelphia 

Inter-Btate    Dairy 

Council    for 

8 

40 

39 

1/4 

39 

the   purpose  of  carrying  on 

a  publicity  cam- 

9 

4U 

1/2 

39 

1/2 

38    1/2 

paign  advertising  the  food  value 

and  greater 

11 

40 

1/2 

39 

1/2 

39 

ccnsumption    of   dairy    products. 

Two    cents 

12 

40 

39 

38    1/2 

per    100   poun 

ds    commission 

from    the   mem- 

13 

39 

3/4 

38 

1/2 

38   1/2 

bers  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 

Producers  Asso- 

14 

39 

1/2 

38 

1/2 

38    1/2 

elation    is    to 

be    deducted 

and 

returned    to 

15 

39 

1/2 

38 

3/ 

39 

tne    association. 

16 

4U 

d» 

iitt    1  /  •» 

Test 

per  cent. 

8. 

Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lb. 
$3.44 

Price 

per  qt. 

7.35 

18 
19 
20 

40 
40 
40 

89 
89 
39 

1/4 

1/4 

39   1/2 
39   1/2 
39 

3.05 

3.46 

7.4 

21 

40 

39 

39 

3.1 

8.48 

7.45 

22 

40 

80 

38    1/2 

3.15 

8.50 

7.5 

23 

40 

89 

39 

3.2 

8.62 

7.55 

25 

40 

38 

8/4 

39 

8.25 

3.64 

7.6 

26 

40 

39 

39   1/2 

3.3 

3.56 

7.65 

27 

40 

89 

39 

3.35 

3.58 

7.65 

28 

39 

1/2 

38 

1/2 

39 

3.4 
3.45 

3.60 
3.62 

7.7 
7.75 

29 
30 

39 
39 

88 
87 

1/2 

38 

37    1/2 

3.5 

3.64 

7.8 

3.55 

3.66 

".85 

MONTHLY   BASIC    PRICES    OF 

GRADE    B 

3.6 

3.68 

7.9 

OR   BIARKET 

BOLK 

3.65 

8.70 
8.72 
3.74 

7.95 

8. 

8. 

F    O.  H 

\.  IMiilnd 

elDhia 

and 

I  at  receiving  sta- 

3.7 
3.75 

tioiia    in   1 

he 

^>()    mile    zone 

at    -M/, 

butterfat. 

3.8 

3.76 

8.05 

\ 

,'  'cnivinK 

3.85 

3.78 

8.1 

F. 

f).  R. 

per 

station  5U  uiie 

3.9 

3.80 

«.15 

1922 

quar 

Phil 

a. 

zone  per  cwt. 

3.95 

3.82 

8.2 

.Tanuary 

5.35c 

^i.no 

4. 

3.84 

8.25 

February 

5.35 

1.88 

4.05 

8.86 

8.3 

A'aroli 

5.35 

1.88 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

8.88 
3.90 
8.92 
3.94 
3.96 

8.3 

8.35 

8.4 

8.45 

8.5 

April 

May 
June 
.hily 
AuKii«t 

5.35 

5.:t5 

5.35 
5.35 
5.35 

1.88 
1.89 
1.89 
1.89 
1.89 
1.89 
2.88 
2.38 
2.89 

4.35 

3.98 

8.55 

Septonihei 

5.35 

4.4 

4.00 

8.6 

October 

6.35 

4.45 

4.02 

8.6 

November 

6.35 

4.5 

4.04 

8.65 

December 

6.35 

4.55 

4.06 

8.7 

1C23 

2.39 

4.6 

4.08 

8.75 

.lanuary 

6.35 

4.65 

4.10 

8.8 

February 

6.35 

2.39 

4.7 

4.12 

8.85 

March 

6.35 

2.39 

4.75 

4.14 

8.9 

April 

6.35 

2.39 
2.73 
2.73 
2.85 

4.8 

4.16 

8.9 

May 

7.10 

4.85 
4.9 

4.18 
4.20 

8.95 
9. 

June 
July 

7.10 
7.85 

4.95 

4.22 

0.05 

5. 

4.24 

9.1 

19! 

22 

When  the  milk  is  not  tested  the  priee  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  is  8^   cents   per  quart 


Country  ReceiYing  Stations 

Quotations  are  for  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
arrangement. 

Grade  B   Market   Milk 

These  prices  include  a  deduction  of  one 
cent  per  100  pounds,  which  amount,  together 
with  one  cent  per  100  pounds,  contributed  by 
the  buyer,  is  to  be  turned  over  by  each  buyer 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  pub- 
licity campaign  advertising  the  food  value  and 
greater  consumption  of  dairy  products.  The 
commission  of  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
from  the  members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted  and 
returned   to   the   association   aa  heretofore. 

Freight  and  Receiving    Station   Charges 
Deducted 


MONTHLY    SURPLUS    PRICES 

Ac/f,  milk   at  all   country   receiving  points 


.January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


First  Half 
Class  I 
$1.76 
1.78 
1.84 
1.78 
1.70 
1.73 
1.78 
1.63 
1.87 


Class  I 
11.78 
1.78 
1.84 
1.78 
1.78 
1.73 
1.75 
1.67 
1.01 


.\rerftge 
per  month 


Class  II 
$1.48 
1.48 
1.54 
1.45 
1.45 
1.44 


1023 


2.54 
2.31 
2.36 
2.35 
2.07 
1.86 


2.49 
2.36 
2.87 
2.24 
2.02 
1.86 


2.07 
1.97 
1.98 
1.86 
1.68 
1.56 


11 


Milea 

1  to  10  incl. 

11  to  20  •* 

21  to  80  •• 

81   to  40  " 

41   to  50  " 

51   to  60  " 

61   to  70  " 

71   to  80 

81   to  90 

91   to   100  •• 

101   to  110  " 

111   to  120  " 

121  to  180  " 

181  to  140  •• 

141   to  150  " 

151   to  160  " 

161   to   170  " 

171   to   180  •• 

181   to  190  " 

191   to  200  " 

201   to  210  " 

211   to  220  " 

221   to  280  " 

281   to  240  " 

241   to   250  " 

251   to  260  " 

261   to  270  •' 

271   to  280  •• 

281   to  290  " 

291   to  800  " 


Freight  on 
100  lbs.  milk 
.268 
.283 
.803 
.818 
.838 
.348 
.864 
.874 
.889 
.899 
.414 
.424 
.484 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.400 
.606 
.610 
.520 
.585 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.676 
.581 
.606 
.600 


Price  per 
100  Iba. 
3<^  milk 
$2.93 

2.91 

3.80 

3.88 

3.88 

3.85 

3.88 

8.88 

3.80 

3.70 

3.78 

3.77 

8.76 

8.74 

3.78 

8.73 

8.71 

3.70 

3.69 

3.68 

2.67 

3.66 

2.65 

2.64 

2.64 

2.63 

3.62 

2.61 

2.60 

2.59 


The  Young  Farmers'  Camp  last  week 
at  State  College  In  connection  with  the 
state  championship  Judging  contests  for 
club  work  and  vocational  school  mem- 
bers, was  by  far  the  most  successful  ever 
held  by  the  club  work  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  More  than 
350  boys  and  a  dozen  girls,  representing 
almost  100  teams  from  upwards  of  80 
counties  entered  the  contests.  The 
young  farmers  spent  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday in  organised  play  and  in  receiv- 
ing Instruction  from  college  faculty  and 
extension  men,  and  the  contests  took  all 
day  ThuTtdmy. 


CHESTER  CX>UNTY  TO 

HAVE  HOLSTEIN  SALE 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  appears  an 
advertisement  of  the  Eastern  States  Hol- 
stein Breeders  Sale  to  be  held  in  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  next  fall.  Fortunate  in- 
deed is  this  section  of  the  country  in 
having  a  sale  of  this  class  in  its  midst. 
It  is  primarily  a  sale  for  the  progressive 
bleeder  and  farmer. 

Good  type  cows  that  will  be  fresh 
next  fall,  from  reliable  breeders  under 
federal  and  stete  supervision  have  been 
the  requirements   for  those  entering. 

It  has  not  been  the  aim  of  the  man- 
agement to  have  cows  consigned  that 
will  bring  prices  beyond  the  price  that 
one  should  pay  in  order  to  have  a  good 
return  from  their  investment.  Those 
having  this  sale  in  charge  would  rather 
have  a  good  healthy  average  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars  per  head  than  a  few 
thousand.  While  the  requirements  for 
cows  covered  type  and  breeding,  the 
requirements  for  bulls  were  unusually 
high,  thus  giving  a  chance  for  those 
forming  bull  associations  or  for  a  few 
breeders  joining  together  to  get  a  real 
outstanding  bull. 

As  an  example  of  the  standard  of  all 
bulls  entering  this  sale,  they  must  be 
from  yeariy  record  dams  that  have  given 
900  lbs.  of  butter  a  year.  Several  sons 
and  grandsons  of  such  bulls  as  Ormsby 
Komdyke  Lad  have  already  been  con- 
signed meeting  these  requirements. 
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Fecundity! 


Fecundity,  the  ability  to  produce  strong, 
healthy  calves  reJ^ularly,  is  essential  to  a 
profitable  dairy  cow. 

FECUNDITY  IN  HOLSTEINS  MEANS: 

Full  value  from  prepotent  sire*  -  - 

Atsurance  of  regular  herd  increase* 
yecKT  after  year  -  -  Extra  profit  from 
tale  of  surplus  stock  -- 

Regular  freshenings  and  consequent 
increased  milk  production  for  the 
ujhole  herd      --      Larger  annual  net 
profits. 

Let  U«  Tell  You  About  HoUteins. 

EXTENSION    SERVICE, 

Th«  Holtteln-Friesian  Aa«ociation  of  America 

230  Ewt  Ohio  Street,    Chicago,  111. 


HOLSTEINS 


Public  Sales 

We  have  purchased  122,000  pair  U. 
S.  Army  Munson  last  shoes,  sizes  5^ 
to  12  which  was  the  entire  surplus 
stock  of  one  of  the  largest  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment shoe  contractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hun- 
dred percent  solid  leather,  color  dark 
tan,  bellows  tongue,  dirt  and  water- 
proof. The  actual  value  of  this  shoe 
is  $6.00.  Owing  to  this  tremendous 
buy  we  can  offer  same  to  the  public 
at  $2.95. 

Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on 
delivery  or  send  money  order.  If 
shoes  are  not  as  represented  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  you  your  money 
promptly  upon  request. 

National  Bay  State 
Shoe  Company 

296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CANS 

RETINNED 

Don't  throw  away  your  old 
milk  cans.  We  will  re-tin 
them  and  make  them  as  good 
as  new  for  less  than  half  the 
price  of  new  cans. 
Prompt  Service  Guaranteed. 

Country  Agents  Wanted 

Nicholas  Swartz,  116-1 18  Bread  St. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FOR  SALE 

Five  registered  Guernsey  Heifer 
calves,  2  months  to  6  months  of 

^^^      ASA  MOORE 

MULLICA  HILL  NEW  JERSEY 

Rural  Phone  28D 


Guernseys    Bulls 
WANT  HOME 

Account  havine  more  youiijj;  stock  that  can 
properly  house  this  winter  will  sell  quick  for 
Jisoeach.  Your  choice  ofthree  fine  registered 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves.  All  Calves  straight 
beautifully  marked  fawn  and  white  and  from 
Federal  Accredited  Herd.  All  calves  sired  by 
Brookmead's  Royal  Master  of  Riverview  50363 
who  is  a  brother  of  Langwater  Steadfast  that 
sold  for  J25.000  at  Langwater  Farm  Sale,  Sept. 
21    19J0.    Act  quick— SatisJaction  guaranteed. 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS 

IWAKTHMOU.  DfLAWARl,  CO..  PA. 
12  MUMtrom  rtiiladeiphia 


Leading  breeders 
recommend  Carbola 


Much  easier  to  use  and 
gives  better  results 

The  following  letter  shows  why  so 
many  people  are  using  Carbola  in- 
stead of  whitewash  and  disinfectants 
in  their  poultry  houses,  barns  and  dairy 
buildings: 

FLINTSTONE  FAKM 

Sh»rth»m  CattU,  B4lgian  Htritt, 
Utriihirt  Swim 

Dalton.  Maaaacbuaetta 

Carbola  Chemical  Co., 
Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

We  have  uied  Carbola  entirely  In  our 
cattle  barns,  pigpens  and  horse  barns  for 
the  last  four  years.  We  find  it  more  lasting 
than  whitewash,  easier  to  apply,  more 
easily  prepared  and  have  had  no  trouble 
with  it  fi-iking  oiT.  It  gives  the  building  a 
nice,  sweet  smell,  and  we  believe  is  a  good 
germicide.  We  keep  a  supply  on  hand  and 
use  it  all  the  time. 

LEE  BOYCE,  Manager. 

It  takes  but  a  few  seconds  to  mix 
the  Carbola  powder  with  water  and 
have  it  ready  to  use  as  a  white  paint 
and  powerful  disinfectant. 

Carbola  is  far  superior  to  whitewash. 
Absolutely  no  waiting  or  straining  nor 
clogging  of  sprayer,  and  what  is  more 
important,  it  does  not  peel  or  flake  off. 

Powerful  disinfectant  is  right  in  the 
paint  powder — one  operation  instead 
of  two.  Gives  much  better  results  at 
less  cost.  Used  for  many  years  by 
leading  farms. 

Carbola  is  carried  by  most  hardware, 
feed  and  seed  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  Get  it  from  your  local  dealer, 
or  order  direct.  Prompt  shipment.  10 
lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1.25  and  postage,  20 
lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.50  delivered;  50  lbs. 
(50  gals.)  $5.00  delivered;  200  lbs.  (200 
gals.)  $18.00  delivered.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  Try  Carbola!  Address: 
Carbola  Chemical  Co.,  w\i  Ely  Ave., 
Long  Island  City,  Nt  Y, 

STATE  CX)LLEGE  FARMERS' 

DAY  A  GREAT  SUCXIESS 

One  of  the  most  successful  gatherings 
of  farmers  ever  held  at  State  College 
took  place  at  the  agricultural  school 
there  on  June  14th.  Himdreds  of  farm- 
ers motored  to  the  college  for  the  day 
and  received  valuable  hints  on  the  latest 
agricultural  methods  tmearthed  through 
research    at    the   experiment   station. 

Members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  were  prominent 
among  those  upon  the  grounds.  Among 
them  were  J.  H.  Bennetch,  Lebanon 
county;  L.  K.  Yoder,  Reedsville,  Pa.; 
Mr.  Wallace,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa.;  Emlen 
Faucett,  Concordville,  Pa.;  H.  D.  AUe- 
bach,  Trappe,  Pa.;  R.  W.  Balderston, 
Media,  Pa. 

The  new  college  beef  cattle  bam  was 
the  center  of  attraction,  beginning  with 
its  oflScial  dedication  and  opening  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  June  13. 
The  college  prize  livestock,  all  pure  bred 
animals,  was  on  exhibition  in  show  con- 
dition, and  brought  many  favorable 
comments   from   the   visitors. 

Speakers  at  the  barn  dedication  em- 
phasized the  opportunity  for  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  undertaking  the  feeding 
of  beef  animals  as  a  special  or  side  lirfe. 
Increased  costs  of  production  in  the  west 
make  terms  more  even  for  Pennsylvania 
feeders  than  they  have  ever  been  before, 
and  the  prediction  was  made  that  the 
near  future  will  see  a  great  increase  in 
beef  raising  in  the  Keystone  State. 

The  new  bam  is  said  to  be  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  east.  It  is  capable 
of  housing  66  head  of  cattle  and  sheds 
are  to  be  added  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  hundred  or  more  steers  used  by 
the  college  each  winter  in  comparative 
feeding  tests.  It  is  of  brick  and  stucco 
construction  and  Is  similar  In  appear- 
ance to  the  adjoining  model  dairy  barn. 


SUPPLEMENTS  FOR 

HOME  GROWN  GRAIN 

By  Prof.  A.  A.  Borland  of  Penna.  State  College 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  representatives 
from   the  co-operative  fanners  organiza- 

■  •  ..111  *  11^  111.  £     t.\     . 

iiuiiB    aiiu    iiic   U{(iicuituiai    (.uiicj^ca   ui    tiic 

New  England  and  E<ustern  States  it  was 
suggested  that  a  high  protein  supplement 
for  lionie  grown  feeds  be  formulated  for 
use  of  the  Farmers  Co-operative  Federa- 
tions in  the  foregoing  states.  A  certain 
amount  of  this  high  protein  supplement 
could  then  be  mixed  directly  with  home 
grown  feeds  such  as  com  meal  corn  and 
cob  meal,  ground  oats,  etc.  This  plan 
would  remove  the  necessity  for  a  farm- 
er's purchasing  a  considerable  number 
of  high  protein  feeds  some  of  which 
might  not  be  available  at  his  local  feed 
store  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 
The  following  mixture  was  formulated 
tentatively  to  be  submitted  to  those  in 
the  New  England  and  Eastern  States 
who  would  be  directly  interested,  es- 
pecially the  heads  of  the  various  dairy 
and  animal  husbandry  departments.  If 
it  meets  with  their  approval  the  mixture 
Is  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
those  already  being  handled  by  the  G. 
I.,  P.,  the  Eastern  States  Farmers  Ex- 
change, the  Pennsylvania  Farmers  Co- 
operative Federation  and  other  organiza- 
tions of  like  nature. 

As  you  will  note  in  the  following 
tables  the  proposed  mixture  contains  at 
least  32%  protein  over  6%  fat  and  less 
than    8%    crude    fibre.     A    farmer    who 


wants  to  make  up  a  24%  protein  mix- 
ture could  take  200  lbs.  of  this  supple- 
ment and  put  with  it  100  U)s.  of  com 
and  cob  meal.  He  would  then  have  a 
mixture  analyzing  about  24%  protein. 
If  he  were  to  take  100  lbs.  home  grown 
sui)plement  and  put  with  it  100  lbs. 
com  and  cob  meal  he  would  have  a  mix- 
ture that  would  analyze  about  20%  pro- 
tein. If  he  were  to  take  100  lbs.  of  the 
sui)plenient  and  add  to  it  200  lbs.  of 
corn  and  cob  meal  he  would  have  a 
mixture  that  would  contain  aiiout  16% 
crude  protein. 

This  high  i)roteln  supplement  for  home 
grown  feed  would  cost  $62.84  delivered 
at  Philadelphia.  A  farmer  would  make 
up  a  24%  protein  mixture  for  $44.60  by 
using  two  parts  of  the  supplement  to 
one  part  of  corn  and  cob  meal  as  about 
suggested.  The  20%  protein  mixture 
would  cost  him  only  $40.40  per  ton  and 
the  16%  protein  mixture  would  cost 
$30.40  per  ton.  Prices  based  on  those 
of  Ai)ril    16,   1923. 

It  would  seem  that  this  high  protein 
supplement  would  find  much  favor  with 
farmers  in  such  sections  of  the  country 
as  have  considerable  amounts  of  com, 
oats,  barley,  etc.,  which  they  would 
want  to  work  into  their  dairy  mixture. 
Ekiitor's  note — We  think  this  proposi- 
tion is  a  good  one  and  would  like  to 
hear  what  our  readers  have  to  say 
about  it. 


%  of 

Total 

Proteb 

Fat 

Fibre 

Cost         Co*t  for 

FEED               Mix 

% 

Lbs.          % 

Lbt. 

% 

Lbs. 

Ton       Aat.  Usod 

Cotton  Seed  Meal 20 

43 

860           8 

160 

10 

200 

$49.00         $9.80 

Linseed    Meal    16 

30 

460           6 

90 

8 

120 

3600           6.40 

DistiUers  D.  G 10 

30 

300         12 

120 

12 

120 

42.60          4.25 

Gluten    Meal    20 

46 

900         1.6 

30 

2 

40 

42.00          8.40 

Peanut  Meal    6 

41 

206         10 

60 

16 

80 

66.00          2.80 

Soy  Bean   Meal    8 

38 

304          4 

32 

6 

48 

49.00          8.92 

Wheat  Bran    16 

14 

210          4 

60 

11 

166 

28.60          427 

Molasses    6 

4 

20 

14.60            .78 

Salt  1 

18.00            .18 

Calcium  Carbonate    1 

i 

32.49 

6.42 

7.73 

9.00            .09 

100 

$8979 

Bags    2.76 

• 

MUl  cost    8.60 

24% 

Price  April 

16,  1923 

Freight  Ph 
,  delivered  P 

iladelphia    6.80 

hiladelphia  $62.84 

Protein  Final  Mix 

200   lbs.   supplement    

64 

6.28 

100  lbs.  com  and  cob  (86c)  bushel 

8 

1.41 

grinding  20 

cwt. 

72 

lbs. 

protein 

300  lbs.  mixture  contains... 

6.69 

100  lbs.  mixture  contains . . . 

20% 

24 

lbs. 

protein 

2.23 

Ton  $44.60 

Protein   Final  Mix 

100  lbs.  supplement   

82 

2.64 

100  lbs.  corn  and  cob  mejil  . 

8 

40 

lbs. 

protein 

1.41 

200  lbs.  mixture  contains.. 

4.05 

100  lbs.  mixture  contains.. 

16% 

20 

lbs. 

protein 

2.02 

Ton  $40.40 

Protein   Final   Mix 

100  lbs.  supplement   

32 

2.64 

200  lbs    corn  and  cob  meal 

16 

lbs. 
lbs. 

protein 
protein 

2.82 

48 

300  lbs.  mixture  contains.. 

6.46 

100  lbs    mixture  contains.. 

16 

1.82 

Ton  $36  40 

NEW  LIST  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
MILK  PLANTS  IS  AVAILABLE 
A  list  of  all  milk  plants  operating  on 
a  butter  fat  basis  in  Pennsylvania  at 
the  present  time,  has  recently  been  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  resp<mse  to  numerous  re- 
quest* that  are  made  for  such  a  list. 


The  names  of  the  670  stations  or  plants 
that  comprise  the  list  have  been  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  for  the  entire 
state,  and  are  so  marked  as  to  indicate 
the  particular  products  handled  by  each. 

Copies  of  this  directory  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  direct  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


JuIyJ;W3____ 

STIR  YOUR  MILK 

By  Robert  F.  Brinton 

\    jrreat    many    dairymen    find    from 
time   to    time    that    the    butter    fat    test 
of  their   milk  which  they  ship  to  town 
i.s  very  low  and  they  are  unable  to  ac- 
count   for    the    variation.      It    would    l)e 
well    for    them    to    consider    that    when 
other    persons    are    handling    their    milk 
it  is  not  always  wise  to  leave  the  best 
iKirr  oi   iii*^  iiiiti*.  ywt«*-  %^s%^%^^^»/  v»*«  %,..%.,  %,x^^ 
of  the  can,  where  it  may  be  a  tempta- 
tion   to    dishonest   en)i)loyees,   or   l>e    the 
first  to  jump  out  of  the  can  if  by  chance 
till'  lids  are  ill-fitting  and  the  cans  are 
jostled  about  by  careless   handling.  The 
|)(st   way   to  take  care  of  the  cream  is 
t«»  stir  it   thoroughly   in   with   the   milk 
lufore   it   leaves  ^        ^tlie   farm.     The 
j)(i.l)U'  who  buy  ^^^|l=^your    milk    will 
ijot    object   to   this      procedure     and     it 

ance  for  your 
though  your  milk 
short  distance  it 
purchase  a  good 
illustrated,  a  n  d 
tion    against    acei- 
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will  l»e  cheap  insur 
(.  r  V  a  m.  Even 
is  hauled  only  u 
will  pay  you  tc 
stirrer  like  the  one 
f.ikf      this      precaiJ 

llt-IltS. 

I '( \v  farmers 
(lit ion  to  this  use 
be  used  to  excellent 
injr  the  milk.  The 
cooler  which  if^ 
iiuuibers,  is 
('.(■vice  where 
he   cooled   in 


realize  that  in   ad- 
of  a  stirrer,  it  can 
advantage  forcool- 
regiUation      milk 
well  known  to  our 
an     excellent 
milk       must 
a  very  short 
time,    providing    that    it    is    kept    thor- 
ouffidy    clean    and    the    milk    cooled    in 
some  place  away  from  stable  odors  and 
(lust.     If  on   the  other   hand  the  dairy- 
man is  careless  in  the  manner  of  clean- 
ing  the    cooler    and    permits    it    to    be- 
come   full    of    grease    in    all    the    cracks 
and  corners,  he  will  have  more  sour  milk 
returned  to  him  than  if  he  did  not  use 
it.    When  using  a  stirrer  all  one  needs  to 
do  is  to  put  the  milk  cans  in  a  spring  or 
tank  of  cold  water  and  run  the  stirrer  up 
and  down  a  few  times  in  each  can. 

On  the  writer's  farm  very  satisfactory 
results  have  been  obtained  by  treating 
the  evening  milk  in  this  manner.  The 
cans  are  put  into  the  water  tank  just  as 
soon  as  they  have  enough  milk  in  them 
to  make  them  sink  to  the  bottom  and 
the  balance  of  the  milk  is  poured  in 
while  standing  in  the  water.  When  milk- 
ing is  finisheti  the  stirrer  is  used  in  each 
can.  After  a  couple  of  hours  the  cans 
are  given  another  "once  over"  and  noth- 
ing more  is  done  to  them  until  loading 
time  the  next  moming  when  they  are 
stirred  again  before  shipping  them  to 
town. 


The  Testing  Service 

( Continued   from  page   1) 

(8)  Using  only  such  glassware  as  has 
been  tested  and  found  correct  by  the 
State  Bureau  of  Standards. 

(4)  The  licensing  of  operators  of 
liabcock  Test.  To  obtain  such  license, 
applicant  must  first  prove  his  proficiency 
by  successfully  passing  an  examination 
given  by  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

(6)     Imposing   fines  for   violations. 

It  has  been  rather  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  various  conditions  that  have 
been  reported  by  our  men.  Generally 
the  best  conditions  have  been  found 
where  .some  work  of  this  kind  has  l)een 
done  heretofore. 

One  receiving  station  man  is  now 
under  $6000  bond  awaiting  his  trial  at 
next  term  of  court.  He  had  apparently 
kept  names  of  farmers  who  had  dis- 
continued bringing  milk  to  his  receiving 
station  on  the  list  of  patrons,  and  as 
checks  were  always  given  to  him  to  hand 


A^rae 


duve 


Thh  big  Mill  located  In  iht  grain  htt  on  13  railroad,   mixes  fteO* 
for  Dairymen   who  buy  co-operatiO€ly. 


Wien  you  Buy  REC.E  Rations 


The  tag  on  every  Bag 

gives  P.  F.  C.  F.  Formulas 

Dairymen  who  feed  P.  F.  C.  F.  Rations  know  what  they 
are  feeding,  as  the  tag  on  every  bag  gives  the  exact  number  of 
pounds  of  every  ingredient  that  goes  into  each  ton  of  P.  F.  C.  F. 
Rations. 

WHY  POOL  ORDERS  WITHOUT  A  STATED  PRICE? 
Pooling   could  not   be   conducted   sac- 
cessfully   on  any   other  basis.      Pooling 
without   a   stated   price  permits    the   buying 
of   the   different    ingredients    that   go    into 
P.    F.    C.    F.    Rations   when   the    supply   is 
greater   than   the   demand. 

You   take   no   chances    on  P.    F.    C.    F. 
Rations.      The   quality    is    the   best.      The 
formulas   are  public,    nothing   is   concealed. 
You  can  figure    the   exact    cost.      The 
P.    F.    C.    F.    furnishes   you   a   cooperative 
buying  plan.      It   gives   you   facts   on   feed 
markets,    and  helps   you   buy,    taking   care    of 
the   details. 


M»«?S 


Write  for  Sret  booklet.  "Saving  Money  on  Feeds" 


100  Ibi.   (net) 
P.  F.  C.  F.  24%  Milk  Maker 

GUARANTEED    ANALYSIS 
Protein  . .  (minimum)  2*  00% 

Fat    (minimum)     "•''''% 

Carbohydr.(minimum)46.00% 
Fibre  . . .  (maximum)    9.00% 
DIGESTABLE    NUTRIENTS 
1506  Ibt.    per   ton 
THE     FORMULA 
200  lb«.— Corn  DUtllr*  Grain* 
t40  lbs— Oil  Meal  (Old  Proo.) 
600  lbs.— Gluten  Feed 
200  IbB.— Wheat  Bran 
260  lb».— Cottons' d  Meal.43% 
100  Ibi.— Wbeat  Middllnrt 
100  lbs. — Peanut  Meal.  40% 
100  lb«. — Ground   Data 
160  Ibi.— Yellow  Hominy 
100  lbs. — Molasaet 
20  Ibt.— Salt  „    V       * 

20  Ibi.— Caldum  Carbonate 

8000  lbs.— P.F.C.F.Mllk  Mkr. 

Manufactured  for 

Penna.    Farmers'     Co-Op«ra- 

tlve   Federation,    Inc. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Penn.  Farmer*'  Coop.  Federation,  Inc., 
Eastern  States'  Farnr»ers'  Exchange, 
Cooparative  G.  L.  F.  Exchanga,  Irtc. 
Michigan  Stata  Farm  Bureau, 
Maryland  Agricultural  Corporation,  Im. 

Ara  Co-oparating 
in  buying  and  mixing  for  dairyman- 
Public  Formula  Rationa 


1«« 


'i. 


RiiiiCTlvaiiiaEirmeis'  Co-operative  Federation^Inc- 

Offices:  Heed  BulUmii  .^^  PlulaadpKla,  Penna. 


^Chcperative  Purchasing  Association 


IBuying  (huility  Supplies  fir  Ihmun 


out,  he  forged  tlie  names  of  the  ones 
in  whose  favor  the  checks  were  drawn 
and  collected  the  money  himself.  It  is 
helieved  he  took  weight  enough  oflf  of 
each  remaining  patron  to  make  up  the 
correct  total  weight,  making  the  farmer 
the  loser  by  his  dishonesty,  and  not  the 
dealer,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

One  firm  has  been  found  who  by  their 
incorrect  method  of  reading  the  fat 
column,  have  been  getting  1%  lower 
readings  than  by  the  correct  method, 
making  4c  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
in  their  favor. 

Totally  incorrect  methods  have  been 
found  in  use  by  several  different  firms, 
all  of  which  we  are  determined  to  have 
corrected  eventually,  although  we  real- 
ize that  it  is  going  to  take  considerable 
time  in  some  territories  still  poorly  or- 
ganized. 

Numerous  cases  have  been  reported 
where  dealers  were  not  paying  correct 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
prices,  which  had  not  been  noticed  by 
local  members. 


Even  at  places  where  correct  methotls 
are  used  and  every  apparent  precaution 
taken  to  obey  the  law  and  every  indica- 
tion shown  to  give  the  farmer  a  square 
deal,  we  have  found  large  numbers  of 
mistakes  made  and  have  helped  our 
members    in   having   them    rectified. 

After  the  advanced  price  for  May  had 
been  announced,  it  was  found  that  some 
territories  were  too  poorly  organized  to 
get  the  advanced  price  and  as  those  ter- 
ritories were  likely  to  jeopardize  the 
whole  situation,  our  testing  work  was 
temporarily  suspended  and  our  whole 
testing  force  used  to  increase  our  mem- 
bership in  those  secUons.  Officers  felt 
that  it  was  of  utmost  importance  that 
our  price  be  maintained,  although  they 
were  reluctant  to  forego  the  testing 
work   for  even   a   short  period- 

This  campaign  for  membership  re- 
vealed the  very  gratifying  fact  that  at 
the  double  cost  there  were  hundreds  in 
our  territory  who  were  ready,  even  anxi- 
ous to  Join  our  agsociation  to  get  the 
benefits  that  go  with  membership.  About 


1000    new    members    have    been    signed 
since  May  first,  19'?3. 

We  hope  that  before  the  snow  a^rain 
falls,  to  have  increased  our  membership 
to  at  least  20,000,  so  that  we  may  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  and  enlarge  the 
work  we  are  in,  not  only  for  greater 
service  but  to  back  our  leaders  with  the 
greatest  possible  bargaining  power 
which  is  enhanced  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  nearer  we  approach  100%  mem- 
bership. 

We  do  not  want  our  members  to  as- 
sume that  having  more  field  men,  we 
do  not  still  need  their  individual  serv- 
ices. Wherever  possible  get  your  neigh- 
bors to  join  "You  can  get  more  business 
if  you  go  after  it."  The  business  of  the 
association  is  your  business.  Having 
merely  produced  milk,  the  world's 
greatest  food  commodity  you  have  not 
finished  your  job  until  you  have  also 
provided  for  the  sale  of  that  commodity 
to  the  very  l)est  possible   advantage. 

The   one    agency   in    the    Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  which  is  working  in  the  in- 
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Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundatiop 

Stock 


CHESTER  COUNH 

"THE  COUNTY  THAT  COUNTS" 


Healthy,  Pnre-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


Glen-Ethel   Farm 
Guernseys 

The  best  time  to  buy  cows  for 
fall  and  winter  use  is  in  July  and 
August.  Now  is  also  the  time  to 
arrange  for  replacing  dairies  that 
are  for  any  reason  not  giving  sat- 
isfaction. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish 
several  carloads  of  Federal  tested 
grade  Guernseys,  also  some  Jerseys 
and  Holsteins  of  high  quality. 
There  is  also  a  carload  of  very  fine 
grade  Guernseys  and  a  herd  of 
seventeen  head  registered  Guern- 
seys. 

Chester  H.  Cullen 

West  Grove,  Pa. 
Specialist  in  Better  Cows 


Holsteins 


M.  L  JONES 

Westtown,  Pa. 

SENIOR  HERD  SIRE 

King  Fairview  Aaggie 
Colantha*  230913 

Five  near  da-ns  and  sister  aver- 
aged 35^  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

His  daughters  were  first  in  most 
every  class  entered  the  past  two 
years  at  the  Chester  Co.  Fair. 

First  in  every  class  entered  at 
the  Holstein  Field  Day  Show, 
October  28,  1922. 

The  few  heifers  that  have  tresh- 
ened  so  far  have  been  high  testers. 

Buy  a  Young  Bull 

From  this  great  sire  and  increase 
the  test  of  your  herd 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  YOUNG 
STOCK 


Holsteins 

BLUE  ROCK 
FARMS 

Senior  Sire 

King  Valdessa  Pontiac 
Tritomia  No.  313861 

The  4  Per  Cent.  Batter  Fat  Boll 

Reserve  a  bull  call  from  him 
out  of  a  good  cow  now.  We  sell 
them  young  and  do  not  keep  them 
on  hand. 

Priced  for  the  larmers 
Herd  Federal  Tubercalin  Tested 

Frank  A.  Keen 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Holsteins 


Herd  Under  Federal  SapcnruioD 


Towns  End 
Farms 

Home  of  the  Long  Distance  Bull 

King  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Piebe  17tb 

No.  2941S4 

His  Four  Nearest  Dams  Average : 

Butter— 1  yr.— 1123  lbs. 
Milk— 1  yr.— 24185  lbs. 

Bull  Calves  for  Sale  at  Farmers' 
Prices 

Also  a  few  Heifers  and  A.  R.  O. 
Cows  bred  to  K.  P.  0.  P.  17th 

Approved  Cows  Taken  tor  Service 

E.  P.  ALLINSON 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Ayrshires 

Westtown 
School  Farm 

WESTTOWN,    PA. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  two 
splendid  young  bulls. 

PENSHURST  SANDY 

Prize  winner  at  National  Dairy 
Show  1^21.  A  son  of  Netherton 
Statesman  Imported  and  grandson 
of  The  Champion  of  Scotland  Brae 
Rising  Sun. 

BARON'S  ITHAN  OF 
WESnOWN 

Son  of  Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch 
Imported,  one  of  the  ten  highest 
producing  bulls  of  the  breed. 

FOR  SALE 

Grandsons  of  Baron's  Best  oi 
Bargenoch  Imported  from 
high  producing  officially 
tested  cows. 

Federal  Tabercnlin  Tested 


IMsteinNilk 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


CRYSTAL  FARM'S 

YOUNG  HERD 

SIRE 

Ormsby  Accrue  Segis 

was  twice  Grand  Champion 
in  1922 

His  calves  are  coming  now. 
Get  a  bull  calf  from  him, 
which  combines  the  best  lines 
of  Ormsby  and  King  Segis 
breeding,  with  show  type  and 
large  and  consistent  long 
time  production. 

A  few  more  cows  to  spare. 

Remember  this  is  an 
Accredited  Herd 

Charles  J.  Qarrett 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Pleasant  View 
Farm  Guernseys 

SR.  HERD  SIRE 

Iteben  Gtld  Itiider  of  Mipleburst 

No.  47166 

Sire— Imp.  Itchen  Gold  Raider, 
No.  25040  A.  R. 

Dam— Imp.  Dewdrop  III  of  the  Wall, 
No.  (35221),  A.  R.  No.  (3717) 

9780.20  lbs.  milk.  519.30  lbs.  fat 
Class  leader  when  record  was  made 

JR.  HERD  SIRE 

LiRgwiter  Reyil  23rd,  No.  118142 

Sire— Langwater  Royal, 

No.  14253  A.  R. 

Dam— Imp.  Sequel's  Daisy  of  the 

Manor,  No.  (3123),  A.  R.  No.  (2322) 

Records 
10481.80  lbs.  milk,  461S3  Ibe.  fat 

Class  G 

12209.60  lbs.  milk,  503.67  lbs.  fat 

Class  E 

Bulls  and  bull  calves  sired  by  above 
bulls  out  of  May-Rose  and  Glenwood 
Dams  for  sale. 

Herd  under  Federal  Supervision 

Norman  B.  Chandler 

UNIONVILLE,  PA. 


Boost  Your 
Sales 

THIS  SPACE 
FOR  SALE 

Write 

The  Milk  Producers 
Review 


Boyertown  Building 

1211-13  Arck  Street 

PkiUdelpkii 


FOR  SPECIAL  OFFER 
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Uncle  Sam  and  the 
Dairy  Cow 

By  H.  E.  Van  Norman 
The  United  States  has  reached  a 
point  where  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products  are  almost 
equal,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
its  exports  and  imports  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts nearly  balance.  For  several  years 
we  have  been  exporting  large  quantities 
of  condensed  milk,  chiefly  to  the  war- 
stricken  areas  ana  we  have  always  im- 
jiorted  considerable  foreign  cheese;  so  a 
more  careful  distribution  of  our  produc- 
tions would  not  eliminate  our  foreign 
trade  in  dairy  products  even  though  our 
production  and  consumption  actually  at- 
tained a  balance.  The  elimination  of  our 
foreign  trade  in  condensed  milk  would 
Iiave  no  effect  on  our  cheese  importa- 
tion; it  would  simply  throw  the  bal- 
(ince  of  trade  from  the  export  to  the  im- 
port side  of  the  sheet. 

In  estimating  the  balance  of  trade,  the 
I'nited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
liire  reduces  butter,  cheese  and  condensed 
milk  to  terms  of  whole  milk.  This  will 
lie  recognized  as  the  old  process  of 
reaching  a  common  denominator.  In 
15)22  our  import  balance  in  the  case  of 
rheese  amounted  to  about  415,665,000 
jxmnds  of  milk  equivalent.  In  the  same 
vcar  we  had  an  export  balance  in  the 
case  of  condensed  milk  amounting  to 
about  456,608,000  pounds  of  milk  equiv- 
ilcnt.  The  difference  left  39,843,000 
jiotinds  of  milk  equivalent  in  favor  of  ex- 
ports. This  amount  was  increased  by 
41,587,000  pounds  of  milk  equivalent 
through  our  exportation  of  butter.  So, 
taking  butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk 
together,  the  export  balance  for  1922 
Amounted  to  about  81,430,000  pounds  of 
milk  equivalent. 

How  small  this  amount  is  may  be 
learned  by  a  glance  at  the  statistics  gath- 
•  red  in  the  five-year  period,  1909  to  1913 
inclusive.  For  these  five  years,  our  an- 
nual export  balance  avereaged  342,096,000 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent.  Our  export 
balance  in  condensed  milk  has  been  de- 
creased with  the  decline  of  foreign  relief 
work.  We  may  have  some  idea  of  how 
far  the  decrease  may  go  from  the  figures 
of  the  years  1909  to  1913.  In  that  period 
onr  condensed  milk  export  balance  aver- 
aged annually  less  than  36,000,000  pounds 
of  milk  equivalent.  In  1919  our  export 
balance  in  the  case  of  condensed  milk 
amounted  to  almost  2,091,000,000  pounds 
of  milk  equivalent.  That  year — our 
hijigest  year  for  foreign  commerce  in 
dairy  products — we  had  an  export  bal- 
ance of  nearly  2,646,000,000  pounds  of 
niilk  equivalent.  It  speaks  volumes  for 
tlie  healthy  condition  of  our  dairy  in- 
dustry that  it  was  able  to  withstand  the 
strain  of  the  drop  in  export  balance  of 
L'.. ".63,600,000  pounds  of  milk  equivalent 
in  so  short  a  period  as  from  1919  to 
1922. 

The  fact  is  that  our  dairy  industry  is 
in  a  healthy  condition  and  it  is  kept  so 
by  our  people's  growing  appreciation  of 
dairy  products.  The  fact  that  our  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products  to-day  al- 
most equals  our  production  Indicates  a 
tremendously  rapid  growth  in  apprecia- 
tion. In  1899  we  produced  about  7,700,- 
')00,000  gallons  of  milk.  In  1919  we  pro- 
duced almost  10,500,000,000  gallons  of 
milk.  In  1921,  We  produced  almost 
11,600,000,000  gallons.  While  the  figures 
liive  not  yet  been  completely  totaled  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
''ulture,  it  is  already  known  that  last 
.voar's  production  of  milk  was  greatly 
in  advance  of  the  1921  figure.  Yet  the 
market  reports  show  that,  on  March  1, 
the  creamery  butter  in  storage  amount- 


Mr.  Murphy  Gets  $3. 68  for  $1 


I 


100  IhS. 

UNICOEN 


DAIBY  KAT 


ON 


N  the  York  County  (Pa.)  Cow  Testing  Association,  for 
March,  four  of  the  ten  highest  cows — standing  in 
first,  second,  third  and  eighth  places  —  were  owned  by 

T_1 O      X  if _1 

jxjiiii  o.  ivxt*HJiij  . 

For  the  months  of  February  and  April,  Mr.  Murphy's  entire 
herd  led  all  herds  in  the  association  in  average  fat  production. 

The  four  high  cows,  with  records  of  89,  87,  80,  and  65  lbs. 

fat,  were  fed  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration, 
costing  $2.60  and  corn-meal,  costing 
$1.80.  The  80-to-20  lbs.  mixture  cost 
$2.44  per  100. 

Total  feed  bill  for  four  cows  for  31 
days  was  $60 .5 1 .  Proceeds  from  8,746 
lbs.  of  milk,  at  $2.55,  were  $223.02. 

This  is  a  return  of  $3.68  for  $1.00. 

The  high  net  profit  per  cow  and 
high  return  per  dollar  invested  in 
feed  is  not  an  unusual  showing  for 
Unicorn. 

Thousands  of  Unicorn-fed  cows 
from  Wisconsin  to  Maine  are  show- 
ing just  such  profitable  returns. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  Unicorn.     If  he  has  none — write 
us  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  who  carries  it. 

More  Profit  Per  Day — For  More  Days 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 


TMDC 

jnUXAKTEa  AMALYS15    ,^ 

UVD.  BV       ^^ 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 


327  South  La  Salle  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois 


ed  to  less  than  9,000,000  pounds.  On 
March  1,  1922,  it  amounted  to  more 
than  22,500,000  pounds.  The  figures  for 
cheese  are  not  so  favorable.  On  Mar, 
1,  we  had  nearly  21,000,000  pounds  of 
cheese  in  storage  against  16,000,000  lbs. 
for  March   1,  1922. 

"While  our  foreign  business  in  but- 
ter and  cheese  does  not  reach  a  great 
volume,  our  domestic  markets  are  con- 
stantly influenced  by  the  conditions  that 
obtain  in  the  world  markets.  The  for- 
eign business  which  we  do  carry  on  In 
dairy  products  also  frequently  has  an 
importance  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
size  in  the  stabiliaing  of  our  domestic 
conditions.  A  few  weeks  ago,  when 
our  cheese  market  was  particularly 
slow,  an  opening  for  cheese  occurred  in 
England.  Our  owners  of  stored  cheese 
immediately  'unloaded'  as  much  as  they 
could  on  the  English  market.  The  de- 
ficit was  caused  by  the  failure  of  New 
Zealand,  where  the  creameries  are 
equipped  to  manufacture  either  butter 
or  cheese,  to  pay  the  usual  attention  to 
cheese.  That  the  American  merchants 
grasped  the  opportunity  just  in  the  nick 
of  time  is  evidenced  by  a  cablegram 
from  the  American  Agricultural  Trade 
Commissioner,  stationed  at  London,  re 
cently  received  by  our  Department  of 
Agriculture,  stating  that   the   American 


cheese  now  on  storage  in  Englann 
amounts  to  14,000  boxes,  against  about 
31,000  boxes  a  year  ago,  and  that  the 
Australian  cheese  on  storage  anioimted 
to  31,000  crates,  against  a  trifle  more 
than  73,000  crates  a  year  ago;  but  that 
Australia  had  122,000  crates  of  cheese 
afloat  and  bound  for  England,  about 
11,000  crates  more  than  she  had  on  the 
water  at  this  time  last  year.  If  wc 
had  needed  to  unload  butter  on  the 
English  market,  we  would  not  have  the 
same  fortime;  for  the  cablegram  states 
that  England  has  in  storage  423,000  box- 
es of  Australian  butter,  an  Increase  oi 
33,000  for  the  year. 

"It  is  noteworll'y  that,  in  spite  of 
increased  production,  tlie  United  States 
is  shipping  less  butter  today  proportion- 
ally than  it  did  in  the  five-year  period 
before  the  war.  Last  year,  the  exports 
of  butter  amounted  to  less  than  2,000.- 
000  pounds  more  than  the  imports.  In 
the  five-year  period,  thy  export  balance 
was  nearly  2,500,000  pounds.  In  the 
case  of  cheese,  we  exported  5,000.000 
pounds  and  imported  4fi,500,000  i>onnds 
in  1922.  In  the  five-year  period  before 
the  War,  we  exported  5,140,000  pounds 
of  cheese  and  imported  41,200,000 
pounds.  So,  our  butter  and  cheese  sit- 
uation is  pretty  nearly  where  it  was 
before      the     outbreak      of      hostilities. 


Now  that  the  relief  work  in  Russia 
and  elsewhere  has  virtually  ceased,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  note  what  becomes 
of  our  condensed  milk  exports. 

"One  reason  why  we  can  stand  big 
1;  sses  in  our  foreign  d.-iiry  products 
trade  and  why  butter  is  not  accumu- 
lating in  the  store-houses,  though  the 
creameries  report  the  manufacture  of 
60,000,00  pounds  more  in  1922  than  in 
the  previous  year,  is  the  growing  taste 
for  dairy  products  among  our  people. 
In  1890,  the  annual  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  milk  amounted  to  22  gal- 
lons. In  1920,  it  ait  >unted  to  43  gal- 
lons— an  increase  of  i-early  100  percent, 
in  30  years.  From  1920  to  1921,  the 
consumption  le^aped  to  49  gallons — an 
increase  of  14  per  cent,  in  a  single  year. 
At  that  rate,  consumption  would  dou- 
ble in  7  ye^Trs. 

"While  the  American  dairyman  is 
finding  a  tremendously  important  mar- 
ket at  home,  a  new  group  of  dairy 
nations  is  rising  to  grasp  the  Interna- 
tional markets.  Eqtiipx)ed  with  a  large 
jiroportion  of  American  machinery  and 
to  a  very  great  extent  direicted  by  grad- 
uates of  American  agricxdtural  colleges. 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  Argentine  Rc- 
jmblic  and  Canada,  are  proving  them- 
selves mighty  competitors  of  the  historic 
dairy  countries  of  Europe. 
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QLEN    FOERD    FARMS 

High  Producing  AYRSHIRCS  have  established 
5  World's  Champion  Records 

ACCREDITED  HERD 


Can  you  do  Itetter  than  to  acquire  a  herd  sire  either  out  oj  a  World's 
Champion  or  a  Class  lAHtder,  sired  by  hulls,  whose  dams,  in  making  immature 
ff  or  Id's  Championship  records,  have  an  average  of  15,278  lbs.  milk;  650  lbs. 
butter  fat,  testing  4.25<fo,  with  a  total  production  of  nearly  25  tons  milk  and 
over  a  Ion  of  butter  fat. 

53  Official  Records  average  12,490  lbs.  milk  and  505  lbs.  fat 


Command  premium  prices  for  milk  by  increasing  milk  and  butter  fat  production 

with  an  AYRSHIRE  bull. 

BULLS  AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY 


TORRESDALE,    PA. 

N.  Y.  Division,  P.  R.  R.,  i   hour  from  Broad  Street  Station,  frequent  trains;  farm 

near  station.     Also  Lincoln  Highway 


Farmers  of    Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware, 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia 

Apply  For  Loan*  NOW 

IP  you  are  IntendlDg  to  take  out  a  mortgage  loan  during  the 
next  six  months,  send  in  your  application  before  Jul>,  1923  — 
the  sooner  the  better. 

Federal  Farm  Loans  are  now  made  at  the  reduced  interest 
rate— 5V'2'}&.  Loans  run  for  MVi  years  but  may  be  paid  at  any 
time  after  five  years  A  cooperative  profit  sharing  plan.  Funds 
are  available  far  first  mortgage  loans  on  improved  farms  oper- 
ated by  oNvners. 

Inquire  of  the  Seeretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Farm 
Loan  Association  in  your  County,  your  County  Agricultural 
Agent,  or  vsrrite  to 


X/onc-term,  lov-ratt, 
«a«v-pairm«n(  Li»an» 


The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Baltimore    -    Baltimore,  Md. 


'RADB 
MARK 


HICE 


U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


Horace  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  NO.  1         WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  StUisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's job.  To  do  your  utmost  the  land 
should  be  fed  too.  Stick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feeding  the  land— 
Readinir  Bone  Fertilixer. 

(This  trade  mark  nieans  quality) 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilixer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


teomiig  Bone  (eniibef  Co..  iMio.  h 


R£ID*S 

MILK  COOLER 

Milk  not  cooled  over  a 
Feid  Cooler  is  likely 
not  properly  cooled. 
Get  a  Reid  and  save 
sour  milk  losses.  By 
far  the  best  cooler; 
most  easily  cleane*!. 
W»  kav*  addtda  farmer' t 
htttvy  firtsturt  co»Ur,  tu- 
bular typ*.  to  our  line. 
Writ*  for  firicts  or  ask 
your  dialer. 

A.  H.  Reid  Creamery 
and  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

69th  St.  and  Haverford 
Avenue 
Box  B    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SALE 


WEST    CHESTER     '  \ 


AeASTERN  STATES' 

OCTOBER  9tli 


Wanted 

Two  or  three  single  men  to  work  in 
modern  cow  bam.  Must  be  good 
dry-hand  milkers.  Wages  $60  to  $70 
per  month  and  board.  Permanent 
job  and  chance  for  advancement. 

Winterthur  Farms 

Wintcrthur,  DeL 


Impressions  of  tbe 
Big  Holstein 

Ass'n  Meet'ng 

By  Frank  A.  Keen,  "West  Chester,  Pa. 
One  of  the  Delegates  from  Penna. 

The  38th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Holstein  Friesian  Association 
was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  6th, 
1923. 

The   meeting  was  characterisied   by  a 

Rn<>   cr»irit    nf    hnrmnnv    nnrl    tmrU\    fr^Wnir 

'- -* —      ^       ■-     c?  -      -■-    cj- 

About  300  breeders  were  present  with 
a  total  of  84  delegates  from  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union. 

All  officers  and  directors  were  unani- 
mously re-elected.  Judge  Peasley,  of 
Connecticut  for  a  three-year  term  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.    Davidson,   of    Abington. 

Probably  the  most  important  business 
accomplished  at  the  meeting  was  the 
motion  for  President  Ix>wden  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  consider  the  whole 
question  of  the  rules  and  office  practice 
of  the  offices  of  the  secretary  and  super- 
intendent of  advanced  registry  and  of 
the  re-eodifying  of  the  l)y-laws.  The 
resohition.s  and  amendments  for  the  con- 
vention whicli  included  the  proposal  to 
abolisii  the  7-day  test,  the  change  in 
the  fees  for  registration  and  tlte  matter 
of  registering  animals,  this  committee 
was  asked  to  study  and  report  on,  in 
1924. 

After  a  timely  discussion  and  close 
vote,  Richmond,  Va.,  was  selected  as 
the  place  to  hold  the  convention  in  1923. 

The  type  committee  received  com- 
mendation on  all  sides  for  the  models 
of  the  perfect  mature  cow  and  bull 
wliich  President  I.owden  warned  us  of 
the  closeness  between  type  and  produc- 
tion with  the  statement  "final  approval 
of  that  type  depends  upon  the  records 
at  the  pail  of  succeeding  generations  of 
cows  which  most  nearly  conform  to  the 
type." 

The  advertising  campaign  started  last 
year  will  undoubtedly  be  continued,  for 
the  plan  of  the  extension  service  calling 
for  a  larger  program  of  work,  including 
the  advertising  of  Holstein  products, 
was  approved  by  the  convention. 

At  the  banquet  in  the  evening  a  new 
motion  picture  (two  reel)  showing  the 
resiUts  of  cow  testing  association  work 
and  the  use  of  a  pure  bred  bull  was 
shown  for  the  first  time.  This  picture 
with  characters  and  a  plot  is  available 
through  the  Extension  Service  to  any- 
one who  can  make  good  use  of  it. 

A  mock  trial  of  a  scrub  bull  was 
staged  by  members  of  the  Association, 
which  has  also  been  prepared  for  dis- 
tribution  by  the  Extension  Service. 

The  vastness  of  the  Holstein  Freisian 
Association  of  America  may  be  sum- 
marized by  the  following  statistics  taken 
from  the  reports  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Registrations  of  Holstein  cattle  were 
113,772  in  1922  of  which  8.3.141  were 
females  and  30,631  males.  This  brings 
the  total  registrations  to  1,112,618  at  the 
end  of  the  thirty-eighth  year. 

In  the  year  1922,  1726  new  members 
were  added  to  the  association,  making 
a  total  membership  of  22,014. 

The  cash  receipts  last  year  totaled 
$445,458.96,  «nd  the  disbursements 
amounted   to  $442,646.51. 

A  .spirit  of  optimism  for  the  ftiture 
just  over  $600  with  17  bulls  and  the 
top  price  was  $4100  with  eleven  good 
different  animals  bringing  $1000  or  over. 
A  spirit  of  optomism  for  the  future 
of  the  breed  with  the  Holstein  cow  on 
a  firm  foundation  financially  seems  to  be 
felt  by  most  of  the  large  breeders 
throughout  the  country. 
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i-  feed  of  the  1923  Papec  takes  the  place  of  an 
extra  man  at  the  feeding  table.  It  handles 
heavy  com  and  crooked  stalks.  It  will  cut  your 
silo-filling  cost  and  enable  you  to  fill  with  a 
smaller  crew. 

No  more  heaving  and  pushing  — no  more 
"riding  the  bundles"  with  the  Papec —use  your 
extra  man  to  throw  bundles  from  the  wagon— 
you  won't  need  him  at  the  feed  table. 

You  can  buy  this  im^ 
proved  cutter,  backed   .^ 
by  the  Papec  guaran-  Xl 
tee,  at  a  price  in  line 
with  farm  prod- 
ttcts.  Simple  de- 
sign, tremen- 
dous produc- 
tion and  specia- 
lized machinery 
makes  this  p>o3- 
sible.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  quote 
you  on  the  size 
you  need. 

Catalog  FREE 

Our   1923  catalog  fully  describes  and 

Eictures  the  best  Ensilage  Cutter  ever 
uilt.  Tells  how  the  Papec  will  pay  for 
itself  in  from  one  to  two  seasons.  Labor- 
saving  features  on  smallest  size  cutter 
same  as  on  the  big  cutters.  Write  for  cat- 
alog today.  A  postal  now  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  you  hundreds  of  dollars. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
193  Main  Street  Shortaville,  N.  Y. 

SS  Dittribvting  Rouini  Enable  Pap*e 
DtaUri  To  Give  Prompt  Servie* 


Ensilage  Cutter 


SAVES  ONE  MAN  /^ 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 

THE  gambrel  roof  of 
Unadilla  Silos  insures  a 
full  silo  when  silage  settles. 

The  filling  door  is  at  the 
top  which  permits  the  full 
use  of  the  extra  space  of- 
fered by  the  gambrel  roof. 

Silage  settles  from  15  to 
20  per  cent.  You  pay  for  a 
certain  capacity  silo.  You  get 
it  with  a  Unadilla  Silo  and 
a  Unadilla  Gambrel  Roof. 

Write  for  bifi  new 
Unadilla  Catalogue  and 
learn  bow  early  orders 
earn  extra  discounts. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 


Box  D 


Unadilla,  N.Y. 


July,  J923 
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STATISTICS  ON  DAIRYING 

From  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  U.  S.  Census 
The  tables  of  dairy  statistics  given  below  were  submitted  to  the  recent  Plan 
and  Scoi)e  Conference  of  the  industry  in  Chicago  and  created  considerable  interest. 
We  are  re-printing  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  the  data  in 
convenient  form. 

Some  of  the  figures  given  are  not  exact  for  present  conditions,  for  there  hare 
been  changes  since  the  compilation  of  the  data. 

Data  on  American  Dairy  Industry 

Number  of  Dairy  Cows 25,061,000 

Number  of  Dairy  Cattle  (estimated)    32,800,000 

Value  of  Dairy  Cattle   (estimated)   $2,000,000,000 

Milk  Production  in  1921   98,862,276,000  lbs. 

Value  of  Milk  Products  on  Farms  (estimated)   $2,600,000,000 

Whole  Milk  used  for  Household  Purposes    46,143,000,000  lbs. 

Whole  Milk  used  for  Manufacturing   46,493,000,000  lbs 

\'alue  when  Manufactured  (estimated)    $3,500,000,000 

Whole  Milk  used  for  Butter  86,000,000,000  lbs. 

Whole  Milk  used  for  Concentrated  Milks   3,660,400,000  lbs. 

Whole  Milk  used  for  Cheese  3,660,0000,000  lbs. 

Whole  Milk  used  for  Ice  Cream   3,355,000,000  lbs. 

Average  Yearly  Milk  Production  Per  Cow  in  Various  Countries 


Netherlands    7,586  lbs. 

Switzerland    6,960  lbs. 

United   Kingdom    6,984  lbs. 

Denmark     6,666  lbs. 

Germany     4,360  lbs. 

Canada    8,779  lbs. 

Norway     8,680  lbs. 

United  States   3,627  lbs. 


Sweden    8,600  lbs. 

Japan     3,339  lbs. 

Hungary    2,982  lbs. 

Australia    2.719  lbs- 
Italy    2,279  lbs. 

Chile   1,620  lbs. 

Siberia    1,192  lbs. 


Average  Per  Capita  Consumption  of  Dairy  Products  Per  Year 


Milk 

Sweden    69.7  sals. 

1  )enmark      ... 68.5  gals. 

Switzerland     67.4  gals. 

(iermany    61.0  gals. 

Belfrium     44.0  gals. 

United  SUtes 43.0  gals. 

Netherlands     39.5  gals. 

Canada     26.0  gals. 

Hungary    24.3  gals. 

T 'nited    Kingdom . .  22.2  gals. 


Butter 

Canada      27.7  lbs. 

Australia     25.6  lbs. 

New    Zealand 21.7  lbs. 

Denmark     19.0  lbs. 

United   Kingdom    ..17.0  lbs. 

Netherlands     16.8  lbs. 

Sweden    16.5  lbs. 

United   SUt«i    15.5  lbs. 

Germany     14.7  lbs. 

Norway    14.0  lbs. 


Cheese 

Switzerland       26.4  lbs. 

Netherlands     13.3  lbs. 

Denmark      12.3  lbs. 

United   Kingdom    ..11.2  lbs. 

Germany      9.5  lbs. 

France     8.1  lbs. 

Norway      7.1  lbs. 

Italy     4.8  lbs. 

Australia     4.8  lbs. 

United  Utes    4.2  lbs. 


YORK  VALLEY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
During  the  month  of  May,  27  herds  including  349  cows  were  on  test  in  the 
York  Valley  Cow  Testing  Association;  of  this  number  12  were  on  official  test. 
H2  cows  produced  over  40  lbs.  of  fat  and  101  over  1000  lbs.  of  milk.  34  cows  pro- 
duced over  60  lbs.  of  fat  and  52  over  1200  lbs.  of  milk.  One  unprofitable  and  three 
profitable  cows  were  sold  during  the  month.     61  cows  were  dry  and  7  separators 

were  tested.  , 

One  member  changed  from  a  feed  containing  16%  protein  to  a  feed  contumng 
25%  protein.  The  average  test  for  the  herd  increased  from  3.7  to  4.2-  One  member 
reported  when  he  changed  a  cow  from  a  stable  in  which  there  was  no  water  to  a 
stable  in  which  he  had  installed  individual  drinking  cups,  the  daily  milk  production 
of  that  cow  increased  4  lbs.  One  member  who  built  a  modern  dairy  with  modem 
equipment  had  9  cows  in  the  honor  roll  against  4  cows  the  previous  month,  when 
the  cows  were  changed  from  the  crowded  conditions  existing  in  the  old  bam  to 
the  new  bam.  No  cows  were  fresh  during  the  month.  Two  herds  were  tested  for 
tuberculosis.  Two  milking  machines  were  installed.  The  average  increase  per  cow 
for  the  month  was  162  lbs.  milk.  The  highest  herd  average  was  that  of  E  .S.  Gross, 
whose  herd  of  Grade  Guernseys  averaged  978  lbs    milk  and  47.6  lbs.  fat. 

The  ten  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  are  as  follows: 

Lbs- 


Owner 
H.  E.  Robertson 
.1.  S.  Murphy 
}\.  K  Robertson 
.J.  S.  Murphy 
.1.  S.  Murphy 
S.  B.  Stoner 
J.  S.  Murphy 
C.  E.  Etnier 
S.  B.  Stoner 
.1.  L.  May   


Name  of  cow 
Maida 
E.  Jane 
Clothilde 
Vale 
Johanna 

9 
Lady 
Pansy 

1 
Fan 


Reg.  Hoi. 
C.r.    Hoi. 
Reg.  Hoi. 
Reg.  Hoi. 
Reg.  Hoi. 
Reg.  Jer. 
C.r.    Hoi 
Reg.  Hoi. 
Gr.   Hoi. 
iJr.    Gur. 


Milk 

3388 

2127 

2443 

2043 

1730 

1166 

1479 

2120 

1767 

1187 


Fat 
30 
4.2 
3.1 
3.7 
4.2 
6.9 
4.4 
3.0 
3.6 
5.1 


Butterfat 
101.6 
89.3 
75.7 
766 
72.7 
68.8 
65.1 
63.6 
61.8 
60.6 


SECRETARY  WILLITS 

SPEAKS  AT  PORT  ROYAL 


"The  farmer  is  literally  being  driven 
into  organization  as  a  measure  of  self 
protection  and  in  turning  to  co-opera- 
tive effort  for  relief  from  present  de- 
pression he  is  not  actuated  by  purely 
.selfish  motives,"  declared  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Frank  P.  Willits  in  discus- 
sing various  farm  problems  before  a 
large  crowd  of  interested  grangers  and 
others  who  attended  the  Annual  Pom- 
ona Grange  picnic  at  the  local  fair 
p;rounds  here,  June  16th. 

Drawing  an  analogy  between  the  pres- 
ent agricultural  situation  and  the  pre- 
dicament that  faced  other  business  and 
industrial  groups  years  ago  before  the 
advantages  of  organization  were  fully 
appreciated,  the  Secretary  went  on  to 
show  how  these  same  sound  principles 
may  he  applied  to  agricultural  enter- 
prise. 

Several  outstanding  instances  where 
the  co-operative  effort  of  farmers  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  the  restoration  of  a 
fair  margin  of  profit  in  the  marketing 
of  farm  products,  were  cited  by  Secre- 
tary Willits,  who  continued  by  saying 
that     similar     co-operative     movements 


would   benefit   the   Pennsylvania   farmer 
in  the  same  way. 

The  factor  chiefly  responsible  for  cur- 
rent depression  in  the  business  of  farm- 
ing, in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
has  been  the  relatively  low  valuation  of 
the  products  from  the  farm  as  compared 
with  the  products  of  other  industries. 

The  increased  cost  of  materials  and 
equipment,  excessive  labor  rates  and  the 
resultant  shortage  of  farm  labor,  rising 
land  valuations,  and  increasing  taxes 
and  assessments  would  have  held  little 
difficulty  for  the  farmer  if  his  dollar 
had  maintained  the  same  par  values  as 
that  of  other  workers.  It  is  just  as  if 
the  farmer  had  been  issued  one  form  of 
currency  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
another  specie  of  higher  value. 

Secretary  Willits'  address  headed  the 
picnic  program  which  was  in  charge  of 
Warren  M.  Kohler,  state  deputy  of 
Pomona  Granges  No.  36  and  69,  and  the 
Mifflin  County  Grange.  An  address  by 
W.  D.  Keemer,  master  of  the  Juniata 
Pomona  Grange,  a  base  ball  game  be- 
tween Port  Royal  and  Dauphin,  and 
various  games  and  contests  were  other 
featuns  of  the  day  that  were  partici- 
pated in  by  the  thousand  or  more  per- 
sons who  attended. 


The   Bestov  Calendar 


Eqaipment  to  handle  mUk 


[IBH^V 


from    cow  to   contains' 


$3.50  Each 


NORTH  MILKING 
rAiL 

Your  receiving  station  wants  you 
to  use  this  pail.  All  dairy  authorities 
advocate  the  use  of  North  Milking  Pails. 

The  smaller  side  opening  keeps  out 
90%  of  the  dirt  which  falls  into  open 
pails. 


cr 


!>9 


Landsowne 
Milking  Stool 

This  stool  is  one  of  unusual 
merit.  It  is  superior  to  other  stools 
because : — 

It  is  one  single  piece  of  metal  only. 
Made  of  galvanized,  malleable  iron. 
Light  (3i  lbs.)  and  strong— lasts  a  lifetime. 

Costa  but  a  trifl"  more,  but  lasts 
years  longer 


$2.50  Each 


EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS 


Lncsip^Basseli- 


GmpaH)^ 


Ben  Pk«M 
LocMt  1018 


1918  Market  Street 
PHILADELPHU 


Neitto 
Staalej  TkMira 


»RAGB 
BATTERrV 
Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  Is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  CRESTEI,  Pi 


COATESflLLE.  PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 

(Wood  SUve) 

SILOS 

CENTURY 

(Cement  Stave) 

SILOS 

OPENING  R(X)FS 

(Poll  tilo  without  refilling) 

Cittin       FiMTncks 

E.  I  ScMlditer  Ci. 

IIS.  isti  St.,  PMi. 


FARM 
LOANS 

Plan  which  Saves  Money 

and 
Gives  Security  and  Stabil- 
ity to  the  Farmer 

For  Circular,  write  to 

Pennsylvania  -  Maryland 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

OF  HARRISBURG 

Fred  Rasmussen,  President 

Operated  Under  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 


ImpioiieHilkQualilKJ 

Cool  and  aer»te  milk  at  one  dme— haki 
serai  growth— fWBove  odors.  [ 

GENUINE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 
stop*  watte  and  loit — saves  its  cost  in  | 
one  week.     Write  for  Free  Folder. 

CbaapiM  Sbc«t  Metal   C«..  !■«. 
Dapt.  22    . 


E.   NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 
WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 
Sales  Anywhere        —Anytime 


The  oriRinal  ear  label,  used  by  many  Record 
Associations  and  best  breeders.  Will  identify 
your  live  stock  and  aid  you  in  keeping  breeding 
and  production  records.    Samples  free. 

C.  H.  OINA  CO.,  17  Mall  Stmt,  Wilt  LlNlon,  N.  H. 


Mention  Milk   Producers  Re- 
viewwhen  writing  lo  advertisers 
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A  Fair  Question  and 
d^   Reasonable   Answer 


The  question  is  sometimes  asked  us,  al- 
though less  frequently  as  more  and  more  De 
Laval  Milkers  are  put  in  use  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  De  Laval  method  is  demonstrated,  why 
we  make  only  single  unit  milkers. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  Unit  is  designed  to 
milk  one  cow  at  a  time.  Of  course  as  many 
units  as  desired  can  be  used  in  an  installation, 
and  all  of  the  units,  no  mat-  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
ter  how  many  are  used, 
work  with  exactly  the  same 
uniform  and  pleasing  ac- 
tion- This  method  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  prac- 
tical as  well  as  the  fastest. 

With  a  double  unit  it  is 
necessary  to  arrange  the 
cows  so  that  those  which  re- 
quire about  the  same  length 
of  .time  to  be  milked  are 
placed  side  by  side,  and  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  do  this  unless  the 
cows  are  constantly  rearranged,  which  causes 
confusion  and  delay.  Thus  with  a  double  unit, 
if  the  cows  do  not  milk  out  in  exactly  the 
same  time,  part  of  the  outfit  is  idle  or  is  left  on 
the  cow  too  long. 


Easy  Terms 

You  can  get  a  De  Laval 
Milker  for  10%  down 
and  the  rest  in  15 
monthly  payments  of 
6%.  Use  a  De  Laval 
while  it  pays  for  itself. 


Numerous  tests  have  shown  that  two  single 
units  milk  about  one-third  faster  than  one 
double  unit,  and  one  man  can  handle  two 
single  units  faster  than  one  double  unit.  In 
actual  practice  many  De  Laval  operators  are 
handling  three  units  alone,  and  each  unit  will 
milk  about  ten  average  cows  or  more  an  hour. 
Another  advantage  of  the  single  unit,  which 

is  very  important,  especially 

in  purebred  test  work  and 
for  which  many  De  Lavals 
are  now  used,  is  that  it  is 
possible  to  weigh  each  cow's 
milk  when  individual  cow 
records  are  desired. 

Of  course  this  is  only  one 
of  many  features  which  is 
making  the  De  Laval  Milk- 
er so  popular  with  dairymen 
everywhere.  On  more  than 
12,000  farms  the  De  Laval 
Milker  is  saving  time  and  labor,  increasing  the 
production  of  milk,  producing  cleaner  milk, 
and  making  dairying  more  pleasant  and  profit- 
able. If  you  are  milking  ten  or  more  cows  by 
hand,  you  are  paying  for  a  De  Laval. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  DAIRY  SECTION 

HOW   THE   PLAN    WAS   PUT   OVER 

By  EDGAR  W.  MONTELL,  Cambridge,  Md. 


"How  can  we  make  more  money  on 
our  farms"  was  the  cry  arising  from 
aJl  parts  of  Dorchester  county,  Mary- 
land, a  year  ago.  Specialized  farming, 
which  has  been  practiced  for  many, 
many  years  in  the  county,  had  resulted 
in  a  condition  where  the  farmer  could 
no  longer  make  a  profitable  return  on 
his  investment  and,  as  has  been 
the  history  in  many  other  local- 
ities, diversified  farming  and  one 
tiiat  involved  the  keeping  of  some 
form  of  live  stock  was  advooateil 
by  those  who  had  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  county  at  heart. 

Because  of  its  proximity  to 
Philadelphia,  dairying  was  thought 
to  be  the  solution  of  the  pn»b- 
lem.  "How  can  we  make  our 
cows  produce  more  milk"  is  tlu 
question  now.  Milk  is  the  magic 
word  that  is  proving  to  be  the 
salvation  of  our  farmers. 

As  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  view  the 
agricultural  situation  in  Dorchester 
county  last  year  from  a  distance, 
so  to  speak.  Several  conferences 
with  E.  P.  Walls,  County  Agent 
in  Talbot  County,  Md.,  followed 
by  inspection  trips  to  other  dairy 
sections  brought  forth  the  fact 
that  dairymen  were  not  nearly  so 
much  affected  by  hard  times.  In 
fact,  business  men  and  bankers 
frankly  statetl  that  the  dairymen 
were  able  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions on  time  and  that  their  taxes 
seldom   became  delinquent. 

The  answer  was  milk,  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  find  a  satisfactory 
market.  Heretofore  such  milk  as 
had  been  produced  in  the  county 
had  been  marketed  with  the  local 
ice  cream  manufacturer,  whose 
needs  were  very  limited.  Further 
investigation  disclosed  the  fact 
that  there  was  in  Philadelphia  an 
organization  called  the  Tnter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association,  wh(»se 
business  it  was  to  help  those  who 
wanted  to  help  themselves. 

Correspondence    wjus    exchanged 
but    it    was    felt    that   a    heart    to 
heart  talk  with  some  one  ffimili.ir 
with  the  association    would  prove 
of    value.      A    conference   was    ar- 
ranged   at    which    Mr.    Walls    and         — 
Mr.    Cobee    met    with    a    committee    of 
farmers  and  myself  at  Hurlock,  Md.  Mr. 
Cohee's  advice  was  to  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.    H.    D.    AUebaeh,    president    of    the 
Tnter-State   Milk   Producers    Association. 

A  meeting  was  called  for  November 
H,  1922,  in  the  armory  in  Cambridge, 
which  Mr.  AUebaeh  and  Mr.  Cohee  at- 
tended. At  this  meeting  Mr.  AUebaeh 
outlined  the  steps  necessary  for  a  farm- 
er to  become  a  member  of  the  organ- 
ization,  explaining  the   advantages   th..t 


the  organization  gave  to  its  members, 
together  with  its  methods  of  procuring 
a  market  for  the  members'  milk.  Fol- 
lowing this  meeting  a  ten  day  campaign 
was  put  on  through  our  own  local 
leaders  in  the  various  communities  of 
the  countj',  during  which  time  290 
farmers,    having   a   total   of    1200  cows, 


readily  agreed  to  the  building  of  one 
plant  to  be  located  at  Cambridge  but 
the  committee  from  the  county,  backed 
up  by  Mr.  AUebaeh,  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing two  plants,  to  be  located  one  at 
Cambridge  and  one  at  Hurlock.  A  two 
days  session  was  necessary  to  convince 
the  Harbison  Dairies  that  our  ideas  were 


New  receiving  station  and  cooling  plant  of  Harbison's  Dairies   at   Cambridge,  Md. 
similar  new  plant  is  in  operation  at  Hurlock,  Md. 


were  signed  up.  With  this  information 
available  an  effort  was  made  to  secure 
a  satisfactory  market  from  the  local 
buyer,  but  it  was  found  that  he  could 
not  consume  the  quantity  of  milk  which 
we  ccmtemplated  producing  and  pay  us 
a   satisfactory   price. 

Later  a  conference  was  arranged  by 
Mr.  .MIebach  with  Harbison's  Dairies  in 
Philadelphia  and  a  committee  from  our 
county  went  to  Pliiladeli>liia  to  attend 
this   conference.     The   Harbison    Dairies 


correet.  Contracts  were  signed  and  con- 
struction immediately  started  on  two 
receiving  stations  of  50,000  )u>unds  ca- 
pacity each. 

As  the  two  plants  were  nearing  com- 
pletion a  series  of  meetings  were  held 
throiiglumt  the  county  at  which  sj)ecial- 
ists  from  the  Tnter-State  Dairy  Council's 
Quality  Control  I>e]>ar<iiicnt,  affiliated 
with  the  Tnter-State  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation, thnrngh  actual  farm  d<'inon- 
strations,    brougiit     out     that     cire    and 


cleanliness  were  the  important  factors 
in  the  production  of  market  milk. 
Great  emphasis  was  placed  upon  clean 
milking  methods,  proper  utensils,  and 
ample  facilities  for  cooling  the  milk, 
and  we  found  that  it  was  not  such  a 
difficult  proposition  as  many  had  im- 
agined. 

The  jilant  at  Cambridge  was 
oi)ened  on  May  21st  and  on  that 
day  received  4>8O0  pounds  of  milk. 
This  amount  increased  almost 
daily,  until  at  the  present  time 
they  are  receiving  12,000  pounds 
of  milk.  The  plant  at  Hurlock 
opened  June  lltli,  when  8,4«0 
pounds  of  milk  were  received,  and 
this  amount  has  since  grown  to 
15,.300  pounds. 

At  both  these  plants  milk  is 
trucked  in  fnun  a  considerable 
distance.  Farmed  living  quite^ 
some  distance  from  lM)th  Hurlock 
and  Cambridge  are  therefore  de- 
riving tV.e  benefit  of  tl.f  iiuproveid 
market.  At  the  Cambridge  plant 
probably  the  longest  trtick  route 
is  that  coming  from  Vienna,  which 
has  a  round  trip  of  approxi- 
mately forty  miles.  Trucks  also 
run  from  points  south  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

At  the  Hurlock  plant  trucks 
are  bringing  milk  from  Preston, 
which  is  in  Caroline  county;  El- 
dora.  Oak  Grove  and  other  points 
in  the  eastern  end  of  the  county, 
while  a  definite  movement  is  on 
foot  to  establish  a  truck  route 
from  even  such  a  distant  p(»int  as 
Bridgeville,  Delaware,  a  distance 
of  approximately  twenty  miles.  In 
case  of  all  these  truck  routes  a 
sliding  scale  of  payment  for  haul- 
ing has  been  adopted  whereby 
when  the  trucks  are  loaded  to 
their  capacity  a  lower  rate  per 
hundred  pounds  is  paid  for  the 
hauling.  The  farmers  are  thus 
induced  to  prmluee  as  much  milk 
as  possible  on  the  truck  routes. 

Some   conception   of  the   advan- 
tage of  having  a  market  for  milk 
such  as  we  are  now  enjoying  may 
be   had  when   we  realize  that   the 
income  from  our  sales  of  milk  at 
the  present  time  is  about  $23,000.00 
per     month.      This     is    additional 
revenue  that  in   many  cases   would   not 
have  come  into  the  county  had  we  not 
made    the    step    when    we    did.      While 
.«2.'{.000.00  is,  in  itself,  well   worth  while, 
un(|iiestionahly    the    milk   plants    in   this 
county   will   bring  in   several   times  that 
(imount  to  our  farmers  in  the  course  of 
a    few   years.     What    this    means  to  the 
future    of    Dorchester    county    commun- 
ities and   homes   is  hard  to  realize. 
Co-operation  is  the  big  word  that  de- 
'Contimii'd   oil    |iii!:<>    1  1 ) 
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WHEAT  IN  THE  DAIRY  RATION 

By    O.   G.    Schacfer,    Dairy   Husbandry 
Extension,    State    G)llegc,    Pa. 

Wheat  is  now  seldom  used  as  a  feed 
for  dairy  cattle.  There  was  a  time,  how- 
ever, when  it  (»c-cui)ied  a  very  important 
j)l,i<-e  among  the  feetls  suitable  for  the 
dairy  eow.  This  change  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  costs  more  to  produce 
!i  bushel  of  wheat  than  it  does  other 
cereals,  and  because  of  its  relative  high 
price  in  comparison  with  that  of  corn 
or  l)arley.  I'eople  have  gradually  come 
to  rtganl  wheat  as  a  cereal  suitable  for 
human  consumi'tion  and  not  i)articu- 
larly  adapted  for  feeding  livestiK'k.  Many 
have  a  mistaken  idea  regarding  this 
matter,  and  the  feeder  should  know  both 
the  absolute  and  relative  value  of  wheat, 
for  the  low  grades  had  better  be  fed  to 
liv,-  stock  than  sold  at  current  prices. 
Wheat  is  a  de^sirable  feed,  being  both 
nutritious  and  palatable.  In  compari- 
son with  corn,  it  carries  slightly  more 
carl )ohyd rates  in  the  form  of  starch, 
more  i)rotein,  and  much  less  fat.  Like 
corn  it  is  low  in  mineral  matter,  but 
carries  somewhat  more  lime,  phosphorus 
and  potash.  While  wheat  carries  a 
larger  ))roporti(m  of  protein,  this  nutri- 
ent is  unbalanced,  very  much  like  that 
of  corn.  F'or  that  reason  wheat  should 
not  be  fed  alone  or  in  large  amounts, 
but  sh«)uld  be  fed  in  combination  with 
other  grains. 

Wheat  growers  should  sell  only  the 
best  grades,  retaining  for  their  stock 
all  shrunken,  moth  eaten,  or  otherwise 
damaged  grains;  for  while  such  wheat 
has  a  low  selling  value,  for  feeding  pur- 
j)oses,  it  is  usually  equal  to  grain  of 
gi>od  quality. 

When  nundnr  one  quality  of  com  is 
selling  for  90  cents  per  bushel,  we  can 
afford  to  pay  approximately  $L06  for 
nundier  one  quality  wheat,  figuring 
from  a  protein  and  total  digestible 
nutrient  basis.  If  either  grain  is  of 
lower  market  grade  than  mentioned 
above,  the  corresponding  discount 
should  be  made. 

In  practical  feeding  work,  wheat  can 
be  substitiited  for  either  com  or  barley, 
without  materially  affecting  the  value 
or  balance  of  the  ration.  Because  the 
kernel  is  small  and  hard  it  should  not 
he  fed  whole,  but  should  be  ground,  or 
preferably,  rolled.  Ground  wheat  forms 
a  sticky,  pasty  mass  in  the  animal's 
mouth  and  stomach.  For  that  reason 
it  cannot  take  the  place  of  bran  in  the 
ration  as  is  generality  siipposetl,  but 
should  be  fed  with  bran,  oats  or  some 
other  bulky  feed.  When  wheat  is  fed 
with  corn,  it  is  advi.sable  to  grind  the 
cob  with  the  corn  so  as  to  give  it  more 
bulk.  The  following  mixtures  will  give 
good  results  and  prove  economical  under 
the  different  conditions  mentioned. 

Group  I— when  cows  are  out  on  pasture: 

A  ^ 

Corn  &  cob  meal  400  Oround  wheat  400 
Ground  wheat  300  Com  &  cob  meal  800 
Oats  or  bran  200  Oats  or  bran  200 
Cotton  seed  meal  100  Cotton  seed  meal  100 
Group   II— When    clover   or   alfalfa   hay 

and    silage    are    furnished,    but    no 

pasture  is  available: 

A  * 

Corn  &  cob  meal  100       Ground    wheat        200 

Ground  wheat  100  Bran  or  oats  200 
Bran  or  oats  200  Cotton  seed  meal  100 
Cotton  seed  meal     100       Oil    meal  100 

Tjinseed    meal         100 

Group  III— When  mixed  hay  and  silage 
are    furnished     but    no    ])asture     is 

available: 

A  ■ 

Ground    wheat       100       Ground    wheat       200 

Oats    or    bran         100        Gluten    feed  100 

Oil    meal  100       d.tton  Heed  meal     100 

Cotton  seed  meal     100       Oil    meal  100 


THE  GOVERNMENT  EXHIBIT 
AT  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

Although  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  sent  exhibits  to  the 
National  Dairy  Exposition  for  many 
years,  it  is  believed  that  not  one  of  these 
former  efforts  will  ap])roach  in  interest 
or  educational  value  the  dairy  exhibit 
now  under  .construction  which  will  be 
shown  at  the  exjiosition  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Octoi)er  5-1;^.  The  increased  at- 
tention given  to  this  and  other  exhibits 
is  the  result  of  a  growing  need  for  in- 
formation so  presented  that  it  can  be 
easily  grasped  without  the  necessity  of 
l;d)orious  reading  or  study.  To  give  the 
liest  information  on  dairying  in  a  man- 
ner easily  imderstood  is  the  aim  of  L'ncle 
Sam's   IJ»23  dairy   exhibit. 

The  government's  exhibit  starts  with 
crops  for  the  dairy  cow.  One  of  the 
croi>s  which  will  be  given  special  at- 
tention is  pasture.  Most  dairy  farms 
have  some  kind  of  pasture,  but  how  to 
get  the  most  out  of  these  lands,  which 
sometimes  furnish  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  dairy  feed,  is  a  big 
proljlem. 

In  the  past,  over-grazing  of  pastures 
has  been  much  discussed.  In  this  exhibit 
it    will   be  shown  that   under-grazing  is 


PITTSBURGH  LANDS  BIG 
MEETING  OF  CO-OPERATIVE 
MILK  PRODUCERS 

The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers'  Federation 
will  be  held  in  IMttsburgh,  Pa.,  Novem- 
ber S  and  9.  'Phis  announcement  was 
made  at  the  Washington  headquarters 
of  the  Federation. 

•Ihe  meeeting  will  go  to  Pittsburgh 
on  tiie  invitation  of  the  Dairymen's 
Co-operative  Sales  Company,  our  mem- 
ber organization  in  that  territory  sup- 
plying i'ittsimrgii  wilii  iU  rcquiicUicnts 
for  dairy  i)roducts,"  said  Charles  W. 
Holman,  secretary  of  the  Federation. 
"A  l)attery  of  distinguished  si^eakers  and 
internationally  known  experts  on  co- 
operative milk  marketing  will  afford  a 
program  of  unusual  interest  and  im- 
portance. We  expect  2000  in  attend- 
ance at  this  meeting  of  the  Federation; 
it  will  be  the  greatest  and  the  most  use- 
ful in  the  history  of  the  movement 

"The  National  Milk  Producers'  Fed- 
eratiim  represents  26  important  co-op- 
erative dairy  organizations.  They  in- 
clude 25  regional  co-operative  fluid  milk 
marketing  organizations  whose  mem- 
bership are  composed  of  men  who  live 
on  the  farms  and  produce  the  milk,  and 


SPECIAL  DETAILS 
FOR  THE 

NMAL  DM  SHOW 
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equally,  if  not  more,  harmful.  Pastures 
reproduced  in  minature  form  will  show 
how  a  good  pasture  deteriorates  when 
too  few  cows  are  pastured  on  it. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  relative 
values  of  various  feeds  is  another  definite 
purpose     of    the     government's     exhibit. 
Many    of   the  dairy   rations    now    being 
fed    have   been    made    up    according    to 
their  content   of  protein,  carbohydrates 
and   fat,  and   feeds   have   been   selected 
to   yield   certain   amounts    of  these  ele- 
ments.    This   is   based  on   the  assump- 
tion that  the  proteins  in  different  feeds 
are  equal  in  value  from  a  dairy  stand- 
point, a  fact  which  has  been  disproved 
by  feeding  tests  with  cows  and  analysis 
of   the  proteins.     As   will   be  shown  in 
the   exhibit,   proteins   in   different   feeds 
differ  in  their  value  for  milk  production. 
Proteins   are  made   up   of  a  number   of 
different   amino   acids,   and    the   proteins 
in    some    feeds    are    deficient    in    certain 
amino  acids  which  are  required  for  the 
formation  of  nulk.     The  exhibit  on  this 
subject  shows  the  value  of  the  proteins 
in    various    dairy    feeds    and    other    im- 
l>ortant   details. 

The  proper  feeds  for  dair>'  cattle  is 
an  important  item  in  the  worid  of 
dairying  and  the  National  Dairy  Exposi- 
tion at  Syracuse  will  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  what  l'ncle  Sam's  ex- 
]>crts  have  found  after  years  of  observa- 
tion and  study.  The  dairy  farmer  wh) 
attends  will  be  a  better  dairyman  ns  a 
residt  of  spending  a  few  days  in  this 
treasure   house   t»f   the    dairy    world. 


one  state-wide  organization  of  approxi- 
mately 260  farmer-owned  co-operative 
creameries. 

"The   National    Milk    Producers'    Fed- 
eration is  a  non-trading  organization.  It 
serves    as    a    clearing    house    for    inter- 
change of  useful  information  among  its 
member  units,  and   acts   as   their  repre- 
sentative   in    matters    of    national    and 
regional   importance  where  they  have  a 
common   interest.     It  has   been  particu- 
larly active  of  late  years   in   legislative 
fights,  both  in  federal  and  state  legisla- 
tures, and  has  scored  a  number  of  im- 
portant  victories.      Among  the   success- 
ful fights  waged  by  the  Federation  may 
be    listed   the    passage    of    the    Capper- 
Volstead       Co-operative       Act       which 
authorized     agricultural     associations    to 
form  and  do  business  in  inter-state  com- 
merce;    securing     reasonable     protective 
tariflPs  on  dairy  products,  and  the  pass- 
age of  the  Voigt  Anti-Filled   Milk   Act. 
"About  250,000  milk  farmers  are  repre- 
sented  in   the  list  of  associations   which 
con)prise    the   Federation.      These   farm- 
ers   sell,    annually,    from    .$250,000,000   to 
$300,000,000    worth    of   nulk." 


NEW  LOCAL 

Flourishing  local  formed  at  Farmers- 
ville,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  June  21, 
with   about   fifty    members   to   start. 

Mr.  Landis  Buchen  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Clement  Hoober  was 
eeeted  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr. 
Frederick  Shangle  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting talk. 


CHARLES  H.  HADLEY  HEADS 
PENNSYLVANIA  BUREAU 
OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY 

Charles  H.  Hadley,  recently  named  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Frank  P. 
Willits  as  the  new  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  took 
immediate  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau  on  the  day   of  his   appointment, 

July   2.3,    1923. 

Director  Hadley  is  probably  most 
widely  known  to  agriculturists  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  other  parts  ol  the 
country  through  his  endeavors  during 
the  past  three  years  as  the  federal 
entomologist  in  charge  of  all  field  opera- 
tions of  the  joint  Japanese  Beetle  pro- 
ject in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and 
in  New  Jersey.  Entering  the  federal 
service  in  April,  1919,  as  a  plant  quaran- 
tine inspector  at  Riverton,  N.  J.,  labor- 
atory, later  put  in  charge  of  the  control 
work  and  in  October  1920,  placed  in 
complete  charge  of  the  project. 

By  training  and  extensive  experience 
with  insect  control  problems  in  New 
York,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  Professor  Hadley  is  ideal- 
ly fitted  to  head  the  state  corps  of  ex- 
perts whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  Key- 
stone State  farming  against  plant  dis- 
ease and  insect  invasions. 

From  1916  to  1919  Professor  Hadley 
availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
conditions  in  Pennsylvania  farming.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  he  engaged 
in  agricultural  extension  work  as  the 
only  trained  entomologist  at  that  time 
in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  In  the  last  of  the  three  years 
and  just  prior  to  his  entrance  into  fed- 
eral activities,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  entomological  research  work  at  State 
College  and  in  this  capacity  he  estab- 
lished and  directed  three  field  stations, 
at  Bustleton,  Erie  and  Arendtsville,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  insects  injurioug 
to  Pennsylvania  cn)ps  and  devising 
methods  for  their  control. 

Hadley   Authority    on    Japanese   Beetle 
In   the  four  years   that   he   has   spent 
in    the   Japanese    Beetle   area.    Professor 
Hadley  has  conducted  a  fight  against  a 
dangerous    insect    foe.      The    Jajnanese 
Beetle   is    admittedly   one   of   the   worst 
insect  pests   that  has   ever  invaded   this 
country.      No    control    measures    or    ex- 
terminating    agencies     commonly     used 
with  success  against  other  insects  have 
been    of    any    avail.      The    beetle    has 
safely   withstood   all   of  the   most   com- 
mon practical,  and  economical  means  of 
control  at  present  known  to  the  scien- 
tist.    The  fact  that  progress   is  gradu- 
ally   being    made    in    the    government's 
investigations,   however,   casts   a   ray   of 
hope  on  the  situation. 

It  is  therefore  encouraging  to  those 
interested  in  the  successful  culmination 
of  the  Japanese  Beetle  fight  that  an 
agreement  has  been  made  between  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States 
Government  whereby  Director  Hadley 
will  continue  to  oversee  the  general 
oi>erations  of  the  co-operative  project 
during  the  next  few  months,  while  also 
giving  his  attentiim  to  the  new  duties 
in   Pennsylvania. 

Under  this  agreement  all  of  the  major 
activities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Plant  Indu.stry  will  be  continued  with 
a  maximum  amount  of  force  and  drive. 
At  the  same  time,  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  Japanese 
Beetle  zone  will  not  be  hami>ered  as  it 
might  have  been,  had  Professor  Hadley 
comj)letely  severed  his  oflScial  connec- 
tion with   the  project. 
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NATIONAL  DAIRY  COUNCIL  CONFERENCE 
FIRST  ONE  HELD  WEST  OF  MISSISSIPPI 


The  first  National  Dairy  Council  con- 
ference west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver 
was  lield  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  July  26th, 
27th,  2Sth.  The  purpose  in  going  to 
this  district  was  to  bring  to  the  great 
butter  producing  area  of  the  prairie 
states  a  glimpse  of  the  activities  and 
results  ol  National  Dairy  Council  work 
in  cjistern  cities  and  towns  and  to  give 
tlie  eastern  representatives  of  the  Coun- 
cil an  opiK)rtunity  to  see  at  first  hand 
the  operating  methods  of  the  so-called 
"centralizer"  creamery,  and  also  of  the 
co-operative  creamery  practice  and  to 
know  more  intimately  the  problems  of 
these  gre<it  groups  of  our  diversified 
American  dairy  industry. 

The  first  morning,  July  26th,  was  spent 
in  organization,  with  a  discussion  on 
hidter  publicity  methods.  A  demon- 
stration program  was  given  in  the  after- 
noon as  follows: 

-PROn  RAM- 


Thursday.   July   2(;th— 2.00   P.   M. 
Auditorium    West    Waterloo    IliKh    Sctiool 

"UelMtion   of  Council    Work    to 
llie    Dairy    Industry" 

M.  T).  Mt'X.V 
President    National    Dairy   Couniil 

"How    tho    Philadelphia    Council    Work 
lias    Developed" 

R.  W.   BAIiDKBSTON 
Sec'y   Philadelphia   Interstate   Dairy   Council 

"Quality  Improvement  of  Dairy  Products" 
C.    I.    rOHKK 
Philadelphia  Inter  State  Dairy  Council 

"Food  for  Thought  from   Pittsburch" 

E.   R.   QITACKENBUSII 
Secretary    Pittshurph    District    Dairy    Council 

"Importance   of    Dairy    Council   Work 
to   Iowa" 

PAST— W.    A.    WKNTWOIiTll 
Secretary    Ohio    Dairy    Products     Association 

PUKSKNT— C.    DKCHTKLUKIMKR 
Secretary   Iowa   Dairy   Council 

"The    Butter    Manufacturer  and    tlic 
tjiuncil    I'rogram" 

T.    A.    BORMAN 
Beatrice    Creamery    Company 

•Publicity  Work  in  Relation   to  Butter" 
M.    O.    MAlIfillAN 
Secreteary    National    Dairy    Council 

KuKneslions   and   discussioa   from    those 
ill    attendance. 

-PROtJRAM- 


Thursday,    July    2(ith— 8.00    P.    M. 
Auditorium   West   Waterloo   High   School 

MR.   HUGH   VAN  PELT,   prcsidinf,' 

"Council    Health   Education   ProRrum" 
Mibs  Louise  Fitzgerald 

MakinB  the  World  Fit" 
A    playlet    presented    by    children    of    East 
Waterloo 

"Food   Fairies" Miss    Aubyn    Chinn 

"Milk  Maid  Skit".. West.  Waterloo  Children 
"Putting    Pep    in   Your    Motor" 

Miss  Angeliiie   V.   Kccnan 

"Itiitter  Balls" ...  .West  Waterloo  Children 
"Hapiiy's  Vanity  Case"  .  .Miss  Betsy  Ramsey 
"Milk    Fairies" 

From  such  a  program  those  in  attend- 
ance got  a  very  good  idea  of  how  tin- 
Dairy  Council  (iperates,  in  fact,  much 
better  than  would  be  iH)ssiblc  through 
any  other  description.  There  were  12(X) 
l)eople  at  the  evening  session  and  other 
sessions   were   also   well   attended. 

Friday  was  taken  up  with  a  full  three 
.session  conference  on  new  literature, 
motion  pictures,  plays  and  demonstra- 
tions with  a  presentation  of  a  reiM>rt  of 
a  standardized  scluKd  health  pnigram  by 
•Miss  Chinn  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
state Dairy  Council.  This  plan  of  oper- 
ation adopted  by  the  cimferencc  will  be 
very  widely  used  the  coming  school  year. 
From  the  numlKT  of  re(piests  for  this 
less(m  i>lan,  it  is  evident  that  it  fills  a 
long-felt  need. 

The  new  Philadelphia  motion  picture, 
"Shadows'^  which  had  been  enthusi- 
astically received  by  those  in  attend- 
ance the  previous  day,  was  api)roved  and 
will   be  given   national   distribution. 

Saturday  morning  was  spent  in  visit- 
ing neighboring  creameries,  observing  the 
methods  used  in  making  the  fine  93  score 


"Iowa  Hrand"  butter,  for  which  the  co- 
oi>eralivc  creameries  of  the  state  are  be- 
coming justly  famous.  In  all,  about 
100  miles  of  the  rich  Iowa  countryside 
w«us  covered  by  the  trip.  Dinner  was 
served  the  party  along  the  Cedar  river. 
After  an  impromptu  baseball  game  and 
a  swim  in  the  river,  the  party  returned 
to  headquarters  and  outlined  a  policy 
for  the  Council  with  regard  to  sanitary 
standards  for  milk,  butter,  pasteuriza- 
tion, etc.  About  twenty-five  workers 
were  in  attendance.  Those  present  from 
Philadelphia  were  Misses  Keenan  and 
Chinn  and  Messrs.  Cohee  and  Balders- 
ton. 


BOYS,  TAKE  NOTICE! 

Announcement  of  plans  for  the  boys* 
and  girls'  club  department  at  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Exposition  next  October 
has  just  been  made  by  a  committee  of 
state  club  leaders  and  the  exposition 
management.  Three  types  of  club  ac- 
tivities are  recognized — dairy  cattle  judg- 
ing, dairy  demonstrations  and  dairy 
cattle  exhibits. 

Any  boy  or  girl  who  is  a  bona  fide 
member  of  a  club  project  which  includes 
breeding  and  growing  of  dairy  stock  or 
the  production  or  use  of  milk,  who  has 
not  passed  his  or  her  twenty-first  birth- 
day on  October  1st,  192.3,  and  who  has 
not  participated  in  a  dairy  contest  of  a 
national  character  and  who  has  not  had 
training  in  any  agricultural  college  course 
or  short  courses,  is  eligible. 

The  first  individual  prize  in  the  cattle 
judging  contest  is  a  fine  gold  watch. 
Thirty-nine  medals  are  offerctl  for  team 
and  individual  prizes- 
Liberal  i)rizes  are  offered  for  the  best 
exhibits  of  calves  in  the  Holstein,  Jersey, 
Guern.sey,  Ayrshire  and  Brown  Swiss 
breeds.  There  are  ten  money  prizes  in 
every  cla.ss  and  championship  ribbons 
will  be  awarded  In  each  breed.  Pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  exhibits  of  state 
herds  to  be  made  up  of  at  least  seven 
animals,  all  of  one  breed. 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  oflTered  by 
the  National  Dairy  Association,  some 
of  the  breed  associations  have  already 
announced  .specials  for  their  breeds.  The 
Holstein  Friesian  Association,  through 
its  Junior  FiXtension  Service  has  offered 
special  ribbons  and  $250.00  in  cash  prizes 
to  the  boys  and  girls  who  exhibit  Hol- 
stein.s,  and  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  has  appropriated  $500,00  for  the 
department. 

Details  of  the  club  work  will  be 
worked  out  later,  but  it  can  now  be 
stated  that  the  growing  popularity  of 
club  work  guarantees  an  exceptionally 
interesting  department  at  the  exposition 
this  fall. 


He  met  her  in  the  meadow. 

As  the  sun  was  sinking  low, 
'I'liey  walked  there  together, 

In  the  twilight  after  glow. 
She  waited,  while  gallantly, 

He  lowered  all  the  bars. 
Her  soft  eyes  turned  upon  him 

As  radiant  as  the  stars. 
She  neither   smiled   nor   thanked  him, 

Because  she  knew  not  how, 
For  he  was  but  a  Farmer  Boy 

And  she — a  Jersey  G>w. 


Need  Help 

in  planning  your  entertainment  for  Your  Community, 
Your  Local  Club  or  Meetings? 

Call  on  the  Dairy  Council,  it  is  your  organization 

You  may  have  lecturers  and  speakers  on 

*  Milk  for  Health" 
How  a  City  Gets  Its  Milk  Supply" 
Dairying  in  Foreign  Lands" 
Better  Dairying  Methods" 
and  other  subjects. 


ik 


a 


ii 


The  dairyman  who  feeds  no  grain  to 
cows  on  pasture  may  get  by,  but  he's 
not  likely  to  get  as  much  milk.  There 
HFC  pftsturcs  and  pastures. 


Milk  Makes  Healthy  Children 

Motion  Picture  Films  on  Dairying 
Subjects 

Lantern  Slides 

Plays  for  the  Children 

Literature,  Posters,  etc. 

These  are  at  your  service  without  cost 

The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the  message  of  "Milk 
for  Health"  to  thousands  of  consumers  and  producers. 
Why  not  include  those  in  your  community? 

LET  US  PLAN  YOUR  ENTERTAINMENT 

Write  for  detailed  information 

Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council 

BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 
1211  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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P.   M.   Twining 
A.  B.  Waddlngton 
O.  Ware 


Higher  prices  obtained  mean  that  the 
product  must  be  of  tl>c  best  quality. 

Two  plants  have  recently  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
districts  not  heretofore  milk  prmlucing 
sections. 

With  ordinary  care— and  during  the 
extreme  hot  weather— milk  produced  at 
these  i>oints  have  been  almost  perfect 
in  quality.  At  one  plant  but  two  cans 
of  sour  milk  were  rejected.  These  plants 
are  now  producing  over   1000   quarts   a 

day. 

There  is  little  evidence— in  view  of 
the  results  obtained  that  milk  entirely 
satisfactory  for  the  Philadelphia  market 
can  be  produced  by  simply  observing 
a  little  care  in  production — and  that  such 
care  involves  little  trouble  and  a  ma- 
terially increased  milk  check. 

The  consuming  public  will  pay  a  fair 
price  for  milk  if  the  product  is  clean, 
sweet   and    without  objectionable   odors. 

FA'cry  producer  of  milk  should  do  his 
best  to  market  milk  of  the  highest  grade. 


"Entared  aa  aeoond-claaa  matter,  Jmne  •, 
1920.  at  the  post  office  at  Weat  Cheater, 
Pennaylrania,  under  the  Act  of  March  S, 
1879." 


£^itortal 


This  year  our  members  have  an  un- 
usual opportunity  for  attending  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  at  Syracuse,  New 
Y(>rk.  It  will  probably  not  come  east 
again  for  many  years.  It  will  be  held 
October  5th  to  I3th  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  Grounds.  Make  your  plans 
now  to  be  away  from  home  at  least  a 
part  of  this  time.  We  hope  as  many  as 
jwssible  of  our  members  will  join  the 
Inter-State  Special.  (Inter-State  Special, 
see  page  6.) 

Some  members  arc  putting  a.«;ide  the 
increa.se  in  milk  price  in  effect  July  1st 
as  a  fund  to  take  the  family  to  the 
show.  A  trip  of  this  kind  is  an  invest- 
ment rather  than  an  expenditure.  The 
opportunity  is  presented  for  seeing  the 
fmest  dairy  cattle  in  the  world,  gives 
you  an  opportunity  to  size  up  in  com- 
parison some  of  your  best  stock  at 
home. 

At  the  show  there  will  be  demon- 
strations of  the  very  best  and  most  im- 
proved methods  of  milk  production. 
All  modem  dairy  machinery  of  every 
kind  will  be  on  exhibition  and  in  actual 
operation. 

At  the  show  there  will  also  be  op- 
portunities to  attend  meectings  of  the 
World's  Dairy  Congress.  Plan  to  spend 
as  much  time  as  possible  at  the  fair,  It 
will  pay  you. 


LOW  BUTTER  FAT  TESTS 
By  Frank  M.  Twining 
In  comparing  test  reports  sent  in  by 
our  fieldmen  since  early  June  with  those 
made  earlier  in  the  season  it  is  appar- 
ent that  there  has  been  a  general  falling 
off  of  butter  fat  percentage  all  over  the 
territorj',  beginning  about  the  time  the 
dry  weather  set  in. 

There  is  generally  a  decline  about  the 
time  flies  begin  to  bite  and  pastures 
dry  up,  this  year  proving  no  exception, 
only  the  decline  appeared  earlier  in  the 
season  than  usual.  A  falling  off  of  from 
2  to  5  points  has  been  shown  in  many 
instances  and  in  some  cases  even  greater 
drops  have  been  noticed.  When  this 
condition  has  been  caused  by  climatic 
changes  it  is  difficult  to  overcome. 

Spraying  the  cows  with  some  good  fly 
killer,  providing  additional  succulent 
forage  with  an  abundance  of  fresh 
water  and  shade  may  help  to  increase 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  your 
milk.  Some  milk  has  been  found  by 
our  men  partially  churned  upon  arrival 
at  the  receiving  station.  This  makes  a 
low  test  and  should  be  avoided  by  filling 
cans  as  full  as  possible,  cooling  to  a 
low  temperature  and  by  thoroughly  stir- 
ring  before  leaving   home. 


DIRECTORS  MEETING 

The  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Inter-Stale  Milk 
Producers  AssiKiation  was  held  at  its 
headquarters    in    Philadelphia    on    July 

16th. 

After  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness a  report  of  the  directors  from  the 
various  districts  in  the  Inter-State  ter- 
ritory was  received.  It  was  shown  that 
in  more  than  half  of  the  territory  the 
/ii>a,in>l>f  harl  nnt  vet  been  broken  and 
in  practically  all  the  territory  hay  crops 
have  been  short  and  the  outlook  for 
corn  was  not  very  promising. 

Plans  regarding  the  coming  National 
Dairy  Show  to  be  held  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  in  October,  were  discussed  and  it 
was  decided  to  name  October  10th  as 
Inter-State   Milk   Producers    Association 

Day. 

President  Allebach  reported  on  mar- 
ket conditions  in  the  various  large  milk 
producing  centres  of  the  United  States, 
and  called  attention  to  the  price  differ- 
ential in  this  district  as  compared  to 
those  in  neighboring  markets. 

Interest  was  shown  in  the  announce- 
ment that  the  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation had  been  increased  by  over  1000 
during  tlie  past  two  months  and  that  a 
more  active  membership  campaign  was 
under  consideration. 


KINGWOOD  LCXIAL  HOLDS 

BUMPER  MEETING 


Moving    Pictures    and   Talks    by   Inter- 
state  and  Dairy  Council 
Representatives 
One  of  the  best  meetings  of  the  King- 
wood    local    was    held    at    Barbourtown, 
N.  J.,  Grange  Hall,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, July   18th.     After  all  arrangements 
were   made,    curtain   hung   and    moving 
picture  machine  put  in  place  it  became 
evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
care  for  the  audience  in  the  building,  so 
it  was  decided  to  hold  an  open  air  meet- 
ing  outside  the   hall.     Seats   were   soon 
arranged  on   the  lawn  and  automobiles 
were  used  for  the  lighting  purposes  until 
the   pictures    were   shown.      Mr.    Kuntz 
acted  as  chairman  and  the  following  re- 
sponded    with     short     talks:       Messrs. 
Shangle  and  Cook  told  of  the  recent  ac- 
complishments   of    the    Inter-State    and 
urged    the    continuance    of    the    present 
spirit  of  co-operation   of  the   Kingwood 
local.      Messrs.    Harper    and    Campbell 
were  then  called  on  and  outlined  briefly 
the  work  of  the  Dairy  Council.     "Fair 
Acres"  was  then  shown  to  an  interested 
audience  of  about  260. 
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OBSERVATIONS  IN 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

That  with  a  certain  amount  of  care — 
not  considered  by  producers  who  have 
not  heretofore  been  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  market  milk,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  milk  suitable  in  grade  and 
quality  can  be  made  by  any  dairyman 
in  the  Philadelphia  District. 

Demands  by  buyers  of  milk  that  their 
product  on  delivery  should  be  clean, 
sweet  and  without  objectionable  odors 
is  of  greater  importance  than  ever. 


FIVE  COWS  POISONED  BY 

EATING  SPRAYED  GRASS 

Arsenical  poison  used  to  eradicate 
weeds  and  grasses  was  found  to  have 
caused  the  death  of  five  cows  and  the 
serious  poisoning  of  two  others  that  had 
grazed  on  sprayed  herbage  In  the  road- 
bed of  a  trolley  line  between  Reading  and 
Boyertown  recenty. 

The  stomach  and  stomach  contents  of 
one  of  the  poisoned  cows  was  immedi- 
ately sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  examination  by 
Dr.  D.  E.  Kohler,  of  Boyertown.  Upon 
analysis.  State  Chemist  James  W.  Kell- 
ogg found  conclusive  evidence  of  arsenical 
poisoning  which  substantiated  the  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  local  veter- 

inarian.  ^    •^^ 

Dr.  Kellogg,  in  commenting  on  the 
case,  stressed  the  advisability  of  trolley 
companies  posting  notices  along  the 
right-of-way  when  this  method  is  used 
for  eradicating  vegetation,  so  that  farm- 
ers whose  livestock  may  be  endangered 
will  have  full  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions and  keep  their  stock  away  from 
the  sprayed  area. 


PROSECUTE  THOSE  WHO 

USE  METAL  FASTENERS 

The  drive  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, against  the  use  of  the  metal  tag 
fasteners  in  affixing  analysis  or  shipping 
tags  to  sa-cks  of  feed,  is  being  continued 
with  good  effect. 

The    danger    of    the    metal    fastener 
dropping  into  the  feed  and   from   there 
into    the    stomach    of    a    highly-prized 
animal,    with    the    possible    loss    of   the 
animal,  is  too  serious  a  consideration  to 
permit  other  than  strict  enforcement  of 
this  provision  of  the  feeding-stuffs  law. 
Only    recently    Secretary   of    Agricul- 
ture, Frank   P.  Willits,  lost  a   five-year 
old  registered  Holstein  bull  on  his  Dela- 
ware  county   farm,   death    having   been 
caused  by  a  small  piece  of  wire  that  had 
been  swallowed  by  the  bull  while  feed- 
ing.   The  wire  had  worked  around  and 
punctured    the    walls    of    the    stomach 
until  it  finally  also  pierced  the  heart  of 
the  animal.     Any  similar  piece  of  metal, 
such   as   the   metal   fasteners   commonly 
in  use,  could  easily  have  had  the  same 
effect  as  the  bit  of  wire  which  accident- 
ally got  into  the  feed. 

One  case  among  the  ten  recently 
ordered  for  the  violation  of  feeding- 
stuffs  regulations,  was  for  the  use  of  the 
metal  fastener.  The  majority  of  the 
prosecutions  were  for  non-registration, 
adulteration,  «nd  misbranding  of  feeds. 
The  Bureau  also  took  action  against 
four  manufacturers  of  agricultural  lime 
for  non-registration  of  their  products. 


PENNSYLVANIA  JERSEY 

RECORD  SHATTERED 
Pennsylvania  has  a  new  champion 
butter  fat  producer.  She  is  Sophie's 
Elberta  376895,  owned  by  W.  L.  Glat- 
felter,  Spring  Grove.  This  Keystone 
Jersey  started  her  record  at  6  years  11 
months  of  age  and  produced  16,581  lbs. 
of  milk  and  942.06  lbs.  of  butterfat  in 
one  year. 

Elberta  has  three  other  records  as  fol- 
lows: 
CI.        Days       Milk  Fat  Age 

A  A  365  9420  674.59  2-6 

A  A  365         10996  668.98  3-H 

A  A  365         15025  8.36.16         4-10 

Sophie's  Elberta  has  won  a  total  of 
three  silver  and  one  gold  medals  on  the 
three  above  records. 

Her  sire  is  the  famous  bull,  Pogis 
99th  of  Hood  Farm  94502  with  100  reg- 
ister of  merit  daughters  and  who  is  a 
gold  and  silver  medal  bull,  and  her  dam 
is  I/ass  57th  of  Hood  Farm  258731  with 
a  record  of  648  lbs.  of  butter  fat  as  a 
two-year-old. 


A  **bull  with  thirty  pound  backing" 
is  usually  taken  by  the  cattle  bree^r 
to  mean  one  whose  three  nearest  dams 
average  thirty  pounds  of  butter  In  seven 
days. 


NEW  NATIONAL  CHAMPIONS 

OF  THE  HOLSTEIN  BREED 

For  milk  production  In  one  year  In 
the  junior  two  year  old  class,  Woodbine 
Bosa  Prilly,  owned  by  the  Bridgeford 
Holstein  Company,  at  Patterson.  Cal., 
takes  first  place.  She  produced  26,759 
pounds  of  milk  and  777.11  pounds  of 
butterfat  In  one  year. 

For  prodtiction  of  butterfat  In  the 
senior  four  year  old  class  In  805  days, 
Cascade  Pauline  Mercedes,  owned  by 
W.  O.  Washburn,  of  N.  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
takes  first  place  In  the  United  States. 
5;he  prodiicod  28,177  pounds  of  milk  and 
819.95  pounds  of  fat. 


CATTLE  JUDGES  FOR 

NATIONAL  DAIRY   SHOW 

The  National  Dairy  Exposition  an- 
nounces the  following  named  gentlemen 
as  judges  in  the  different  departments 
of  this  year's  exposition. 

Holstein.s— W.  S.  Moserip,  Lake  Elmo, 
Minn.,  Judge,  and  T.  E.  Elder,  Mount 
Hermon,    Mass.,   Associate. 

Jerseys— W.  W.  Yapp,  Urbana,  III., 
Judge,  and  J.  C.  McNutt,  Durham, 
N.  H.,  Associate. 

Ayrshires— H.  H.  Kildee,  Ames,  Iowa, 
Judge,  and  Gilbert  McMillan,  Hunting- 
don, Quebec,  Associate. 

Brown   Swiss— C.   S.    Rhode,    Urbana, 

111.,  Judge. 

Guernseys— Robert  Scoville,  Taconic, 
Conn.,  Judge,  and  L.  V.  Wilson,  St. 
Paul,   Minn.,   A.ssociate. 

The  Executive  Committee  in  selecting 
these  men  had  in  mind  the  growing 
value  of  showyard  honors  at  the  Na- 
tional and  the  very  grave  importanrc 
of  having  representative  American 
judging  performed  in  the  rings  of  the 
Exposition  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
visitors  and  for  the  edification  of  onr 
dairy  people  at  home.  While  this  is  no 
change  from  the  established  policy  of 
the  expo.sitirtn,  the  committee  believer- 
that  this  group  of  judges  will  find  great 
favor  with  and  the  endorsement  of  the 
entire  national  industry. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


SELLING   PLAN 
Basic  Quantity  in  July  and  August  110  per  cent.     Basic  Quantity  in  September  115  per  cent. 
Basic  wuamwy  ^^^^  /^  Surplus  not  effective  in  July.  August  and  September 

Th«    Philadelphia     Selling    Plan    for    1923    became    eflfeetive    with    January        The    basic 

?i  V    is    rei  r*Hei  ted    by    the    average    shipment    of    milk    during    October.     November    and 

?:''''l  i^er     lO-'     on    wTu.h    the   basic   price   will   be   paid.      In    August    a    surplus    prue    based 

':''r;.'t;.re87rid   packed   creamery  butter.    New   York    City,    plus   -0    p.r  cent,    will    be   pa.d 

,  "r  'iS\  inilk  in  excess  of   110  per  cent,  of  established  basic  quantity. 


JULY  BASIC  MILK  PRICES 

F.  O.  B.  PHILADELPHIA 
Grade   B   Market  Milk 

r--^.^    fiioBtt    nricea    1    cent  per   46%   quarts 

-I'lcent  per   100  pounds   is   to  be  deducted 

i,v    the   buyer,    which   together  with  one   cent 

.  r  4GV4  quarts,   contributed  by  the  buyer  is 

„    he    turned    over    to    the    treasiirer    of    the 

•hiladelphia     Interstate     Dairy    Council    for 

I  .  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  publicity  cam- 

isn  advertising  the  food  value  and  greater 

•'^sumption    of    dairy    products.      Two    cenU 

,„.r    100    pounds    commission    from    the    mem- 

■rs  of  the  Inter  State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 

Il.tion    is    to    be    deducted    and    returned    U> 

the    ssRocifttion.  _ 

Tpst  Hftsic  Quantity  Pric« 

\f       ir.        ;:i. 

"5  2^2  7I5 

o  o  8.52  22^ 

-   -'  3.54  7.6 

3.56  <  of 

3.58  "765 


JULY  BASIC  PRICES 

COUNTRY  BEOBIVINa  STATIONS 

Quotations  are  for  railroad  pointa.  Inland 
stations  carry  diflferentiala  subject  to  local 
a  mL  niraaiAn  t . 

Orftda  B  Market  Mluc 
These  prices  include  a  deduction  of  one 
cent  per  100  pounds,  which  amount,  together 
with  one  cent  per  100  pounds,  contributed  by 
the  buyer,  is  to  be  turned  over  by  each  buyer 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Inter  SUte  C'ai'y 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  pub- 
licity campaig-n  advertising  the  food  value  a»d 
greater  consumption  of  dairy  products.  The 
commission  of  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
from  the  members  of  the  Inter  State  Milk 
Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted  and 
returned  to  the  AsaoeiatioB  as  keretofora. 

rrelfbt  and  SeeaiTing  SUtlon  CbargM 
I>«dact*d 


3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

:i.rt 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4^ 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


3.60 
3.62 

3.64 

3.66 
3.68 
3.70 
8.72 
3.74 
8.76 
8.78 
3.80 
8.82 

3.84 

3.86 
8.88 
8.90 
8.92 
3.94 
8.96 
8.98 
4.00 
4.02 

4.04 

4.06 
4.08 
4.10 
4.12 
4.14 
4.16 
4.18 
4.20 
4.22 

4.24 


7.7 

7.75 

7.8 

7.85 

7.9 

7.95 

8. 

8. 

8.05 

8.1 

8.15 

8  2 

8.25 

8.3 

8.3 

8.35 

8.4 

8.45 

8.5 

8.55 

8.6 
8.6 

8.65 

8.7 
8.75 

8.8 

8.85 

8.9 

8.9 

8.95 

9. 

9  05 

9.J 


Ifilet 

1   to   10  incl. 

11   to  20      " 

21  to   30      '• 

31   to  40      ** 

41   to   50      " 

51   to  60      " 

61   to  70      " 

71   to   80      " 

81    to  90      " 

91   to   100    " 

101   to   110    " 

111   to   120    •• 

121   to   130    •' 

181   to   140    •• 

141   to   150    " 

151    to   160    •• 

161   to   170    '• 

171   to   180    " 

181    to   190    •• 

191   to  200    •• 

201    to  210    " 

211   to  220    " 

221   to  280    •* 

231   to  240    •• 

241   to  250    •• 

251   to  260    " 

261   to  270    " 

271   to  280    •• 

281   to  290    " 

291   to  800   " 


Freight  on 
100  lbs.  milk 
.268 
.283 
.303 
.813 
.883 
.343 
.864 
.374 
.889 
.899 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


Price  per 
100  lbs. 
3^  milk 
$i.93 

2.91 

2.89 

2.88 

2  86 

2.85 

2.83 

2.82 

2.80 

2.79 

2.78 

2.77 

2.76 

2.74 

2.73 

2.72 

2.71 

2.70 

2.69 

2.68 

2.67 

2.66 

2.65 

2.64 

2.64 

2.63 

2.62 

2.61 

2.60 

2.59 


When  the  milk  is  not  tested  the  price 

f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia   is   8i 

cents  a  qttart 

JULY  SURPLUS  PRICES 


Test 

% 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 
3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 
4.55 

4  6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


FOR  ALL  MILK    OVER   llOr/„   OF 
I-on  Ax^^g^^  QUANTITY 

Per  100  Pounds 
all   Receiving 
Stations 


F.  O.  B.  PhlladelpWa 


per 
100  lbs. 

$2.05 

2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 

2.25 

2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.83 
2.85 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 

2.45 

2.47 
2.49 

2.61 
2.53 
2.55 
2.67 
2.69 
2.61 
2.63 

2.65 

2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.73 
2.75 
2.77 
2.79 
2.81 
2.83 

2.85 


per 
quart 
cents 

4.4 

4.45 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 

5.05 

5.05 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.25 

5.3 

5.85 

5.35 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

5.65 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6. 

6. 

6.05 

6.( 


at 


per    100 

fl.46 

1.48 
1.50 
1.52 
1.64 

1.56 
1.58 
1.60 
1.62 
1.64 
1.66 
1.68 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 
1.78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.86 

1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 

2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 


MONTHLY   BASIC    PRICES   OF   GRADE    B 
OR   MARKET   MILK 

FOB    Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  sta- 
tions  in  the   50   mile   zone   at   3%    butterfat. 

Receiving 
F.  O.  B.  per 
quart  Phila. 
5.350 
5.35 
5.35 
5.35 
5.85 
6.85 
5.85 
6.85 
5.35 
6.85 
6.35 
6.35 


1922 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1923 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


station  50  mile 

zone  per  cwt. 

$1.88 

1.88 

1.88 

1.88 

1.89 

1.89 

1.89 

1.89 

1.89 

2.38 

2.38 

2.89 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION  HELPS 

BUILD  DAIRY  COMMUNITIES 

C.  R.  Gearhart,  Assistant  Professor  Dairy  Husbandry, 

State  College,  Pa. 


A  community,  like  n  man,  must  grow. 
A    man   ha.s   three  more  or  Itss  distinct 
stages    in    iiis    life-  the    l)al>y   stage,    the 
l)oy  stage  and   the   man   stage.     AH   are 
important,   and  cannot   l)e   side   stepiK-d. 
So     all     dairying     communities     pass 
tlirtuiirli    fbrcp    stjiL'es.    the    rantre    staKc, 
wliere  cattle   pasture  on  the   fine   native 
grasses,  grow  fat  and  are  marketed;  the 
settler  stage,  when  fences  are  built,  the^^ 
native    s«hI    pl*)wed    up    and    sown    into 
small    grain.      This    is    when    the    .soil 
fertility   is   depleted,  and   is   the  danger- 
ous stage  for  prosperity  if  continued  f(»r 
any  length  of  time.     The  third  stage  is 
the  dairy    or   diversified    farming    stage. 
In  this  stage  soil  fertility  is  maintaine.l. 
Large  crop  yields  are  secured,  er.>ps  are 
marketed  profitably  through   dairy  c.»ws 
and  other  live  sti>ck. 

In  passing  througl^  different  st.itiv; 
one  can  easily  see  communities  in  liiese 
various  stages.  Many  rantje  e.iltle, 
sometimes  (iOO  to  1000  in  a  herd,  can  be 
seen  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming 
and   other   states. 

Many  communities  are  passing  through 
the  settlers  stage  and  small  grain  stage. 
To  their  sorrow  the  farmers  are  realiz- 
ing  that    their    .s«>ils    are   becoming    less 
productive    each    year,      Wisconsin    was 
one    of    the    first    states    to    realize    this 
which  is  the  main  reason  for  her  being 
one  of  the   leading,  if  not   the   leading, 
dairy   state.     Conununlties    in    Miss»)uri, 
Kansas,    and    other    states    are    rapidly 
changing   from   small    grain   farming    to 
a   diversified   farming  system,    in    which 
the  dairy  cow  is  an  imp»)rtant  factor. 

In  selecting  or  raising  a  herd  for  a 
diversified  farming  system  a  great  deal 
of  care  must  be  taken  to  select  or  breed 
high  producing  individuals.  The  man 
that  is  making  the  most  rapid  progress 
is  the  man  who  is  keeping  an  accurate 
record  of  the  performance  of  each  indi- 
vidual cow.  Many  dairymen  find  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  joining  a  Cow 
Testing  Association,  which  accounts  fi)r 
the  intense  interest  taken  in  cow  test- 
ing association  work  in  very  nearly  all 
pro.sperous  dairy  communities. 

A  Cow  Testing  Association  is  com- 
posed of  a  group  of  farmers,  usually  26, 
who  wish  to  co-operate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  their  dairy  herds  and 
apply  the  principles  of  better  agricul- 
ture directly  to  their  business.  It  is 
the  simplest,  surest  and  cheapest  method 
for  a  speedy  improvement  of  a  dairy 
herd.  It  affords  the  average  dairyman 
an  economical  means  of  obtaining  a 
record  of  how  much  each  cow  produces 
and  at  what  costs.    Most  dairymen  real- 


ize that  this  information  is  of  great 
value  but  cannot  take  sufficient  time 
to  keep  the  records  themselves.  It  is 
true  that  such  records  require  regular- 
ity in  testing,  weighing  tlie  milk  and 
a  systematic  form  of  keeping  the  data. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  reas«»n  why  so 
many  dairymen  have  failed  when  they 
tri»'tl  to  keej)  the  records  themselves, 
'i'his  difficulty  can  easily  be  overcome 
if  2(»  farmers  will  co-«)perate  in  organ- 
izing a  et»w  testing  association  and  hir- 
ing a  c.uiipetent  man  to  do  the  testing 
;.nd   keep  the  records. 

Duties  of  a  G)w  Tester 

'1  he    tester   t)f   a   cow    testing  associa- 
li   II    IS    I  lie    III. in    I  ireil    by    the    associa- 
1:   n    ip  n    wi.oiu    rel.s   to  a   large  extent 
;..t    -lavtss  or   failure  of  im   ass«K'iation. 
i.e   must    lie   a    teailur,   a  demonstrator, 
.III    eneyelojiedia    «)f    information,    and    a 
diplomat   in   lmi)arling   this   information. 
The  tester  comes   fo   the  farm   in   the 
al"lernoon  with   his  outfit.     He,  with  the 
owner,    weighs    and    estimates    the    feed 
given    each    cow,    and    at    milking    time 
weighs   and  takes  a  sample  of  the  milk 
from    <ach    cow.       Tho    next/    moruing 
these  same  operations   are  repeated,  the 
Habeoek    test    is    applietl    to    the    mixed 
sample     representing    the     evening     and 
morning  milk  of  each  cow.     From  this 
data   he   calculates    the   amount   of   milk 
;ind  fat  produced  during  the  month  and 
I  he  value  at  market  price. 

From  the  day's  feetl  record  he  calcu- 
lates the  kind  and  amount  of  feed  for 
the  month,  c«)mputes  its  value  and  re- 
cords   the    total    cost    of    feed    for    the 

month. 

Knowing  the  value  of  the  product  and 
the  cost  of  the  feed,  the  tester  determ- 
ines the  pnifit  or  loss  for  each  cow.  It 
is  also  the  duty  of  the  tester  to  secure 
from  the  breeder  and  records,  the  date 
cows  are  turned  dry,  the  date  of  fresh- 
ening and  the  date  of  breeding,  keep- 
ing record  of  the  sire  bred  to. 

The  tester  also  assists  in  selecting 
feeds  and  in  figuring  profitable  rations, 
offers  suggestions  on  breeding  manage- 
ment and  other  phases  of  the  business 
.-,s  deemed  advisable  by  the  attitude  of 
the  member.  He  will  not  make  sug- 
gestions nor  advocate  changes  for  any 
farm  unless  he  feels  that  they  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  owner. 

When  the  necessary  computations  are 
made  and  recorded  in  the  herd  book  the 
tester  goes  on  to  the  farm  of  the  next 
member. 


JULY  BITTTER  PRICES 


Surplus  prices  are  based  on  129  per  cent^ 
of  the  average  monthly  or  semi  minthy  price 
of  solid  packed  92  score  creamery  butter. 
New    York    Oity. 

AUGUST  BASIC  PRICES 

r.    0.    B.    PHILADELPHIA  . 

The  same  prices  as  quoted  above  for  basic 
milk  in  July  apply  in  August,  •u^i^ct-  Ofjl" 
ever,  to  change  whenever  warranted  by  mar- 
ket eonditlont. 


1922 
MONTHLY    SURPLUS    PRICES 

Ac/f,  milk  at  all  country  receiving  points 

Average 
First  Half  Per  month 

Class  I  Class  I  CTlass  IT 

M»v  1.79  1-78 

T  ^  1  72  1  72 

Au^st  1.63  1.67 

September  1.87 

October  

November 

December  • " 


1.45 
1.44 


1.91 


1923 


January 

Fel)ruary 

Marcb 

April 

M»y 

.Taut 

July 


2.54 
2.81 
2.36 
2.85 
a.07 
1.80 
1.88 


2.49 
2.86 
2.37 
2.24 
2.02 
1.88 
1.80 


2.07 
1.97 
1.98 
1.86 
1.68 
1.56 


3 

5 

6 

7 

9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

30 

31 


1/2 
1/2 


92    Sc*r« 

Phila. 

38 

38   1/2 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

40 

40 

40 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

41 

42 

41 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 

1/2 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


Solid   Packed 

New   York 
37   1/4 

37  1/2 
38 

88 

88 

88 

39 

39 

39   1/2 

39 

39 

38  1/2 
38  1/2 
88  1/4 
38  1/4 
39 

39 

41 

41 

41 

41   1/2 

42 

42 

42 

42 


Chicago 

37    1/2 


37 

37 

37 

37 

88 

88 

88 

37 

88 

38 

37 

37 

37 

37 

38 

88 

89 

39 

89 

39 

40 

40 

40 

41 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 


1/2 


1/2 


1/2 


CO-OPERATIVES  DO 

LARGE  BUSINESS 

Of  4,925  farmers'  buying  and  selling 
organizations  in  1921  more  than  23  per 
cent,  did  a  business  ranging  from 
.$100,000  to  $200,000  and  more  than  15 
per  cent,  did  an  annual  business  between 
$70,000  and  $100,000  according  to  figures 
recently  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Over  82 
per  cent,  of  the  associations  reporting 
did   an   annual    business    not   to   exceed 

$200,000. 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  Associations 
doing  an  annual  business  of  a  million 
dollars  or  more  are  located  In  the 
Pacific  Coast  States,  and  comprise  nearly 
12  per  cent,  of  all  the  associations  in 
that  territory. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


August,  J923 


Count  'em 


Extra  Quarts  of  Milk 

CUAnANTEED 

From  Every  Sack  of 

INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 

over   the   use  of  any  wheat,  corn  and 

uais  fceu.     Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  the 

facts  and  proof  or  write  for  them  direct. 

International  Sugar  Feed  Company 

Minneapolis.  Minnesota 

LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED 


ONe:H  Oncz^V  one1:W  ONr:H  ONEi 
I  QUART  ■  QUART  ■  QUART  ■  QUARf  B  QUART  | 


ONE-W    ONE^H    ONE^.H    ONC=H   ONCl 
I  QUART  ■  QUART  ■  QUART  ■  QUARTj  ■  QUART  I 


A 

for 


Cutter 
Money 


YOUR  dollars  buy  more  when  invested  in  the  1923 
Papec  It  has  positive-action  Self-feed  that  saves 
a  man  at  the  feeding  table.  Also  other  important 
improvements.  Retains  the  simple  sturdy  Papec  con- 
struction that  means  long  life.  Tremendous  production 
in  a  specially  equipped  factory  enables  us  to  offer 

The  1923 

Ensilage  Cutter* 

At  a  Price  in  line  w^ith  Farm  Products 

There  hasn't  been  such  an  opportunity  in  years  to 
get  the  best  Cutter  to  be  had  at  a  bed-rock  price. 
With  presenthigh-priced  materials  and  labor,  these 
machines  could  not  be  sold  at  the 
remarkably  low  price  which  we 
have  nanr  ed  this  year.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  quotations.  Then  re- 
serve the  size  you  need. 


Catalog 

FREE 

Our  1923  Papec  Catalog  explains 
and  pictures  the  best  cutterthat 
money  can  buy.  It  tells  how 
Papec  users  have  made  the 
Cutter  pay  for  itself  over  and 
over  again  in  more  and  better 
silage.   Write  for  it  today. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

193  Main  Street,  ShorUvOle,  New  York 

36  Distributing  Houses  Enable  Papec  Dealers  to  Give  Prompt  ServtU 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


Horace  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1         WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


Farmers   of    Pennsylvania,   Maryland,  Delaware, 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia 

Apply  For  Loana  NOW 

IV  voii  arp  iiitciKliii;;  l(»  takt-  oiii  a  iiii.riKaj,"'  loan  <l»rinK 
the  iifxt  six  nioiitliK.  k»'ii<1  in  voiir  u|)|)linition  before 
October,     l!l'2:i — tin;    sooiier    tln>    Itetlcr. 

Fe<l«ral  Kiirin  lioaiis  iire  now  iiiiule  at  the  redured  in- 
terest rate — •'»'{.';  .  liOjiiis  run  for  ;U'/j  yi-ars  but  may 
l)e  paid  at  any  "time  after  five  years.  A  ecopenilive  i>roli( 
sti.iriin;  plan.  Funds  are  avniliililo  for  first  morttjafre 
loans  on   improved   farms  operated  by  owners. 

In(|uire  of  llie  Seeretary  Treasurer^of  the  National  Farm 
Loan  .\ssoeiation  in  your  (bounty,  your  Oouniy  Agricultural 
Atreiit.  or  write   to 


lx>no-term,  Utw-raU. 


The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Baltimore     -    Baltimore,  Md. 


'RAOe 
MARK 


NICE 


RCO. 
U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISH 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointer*" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY.  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


ES 


INTER-STATE  DAY  AT 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 


A.s  this  issue  goes  to  ])ress  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Protlueers  Association  is  perfecting  tlie 
final  plans  for  Inter-State  Day  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  which  has  been 
definitely  fixed  for  Wednesday,  October 
lOtli,  192.'l.  Plans  are  being  arranged 
for  sjHH'ial  trains  from  Phiiadel))hia  and 
prohably  Harrisburg  to  leave  Tuesday 
rvt-iiiii{^  ine  rnii,  and  arriving  at  Syra- 
cuse early  on   the  morning  of  the  10th. 

We  will  use  Pullman  sleeping  cars  on 
this  special  train.  The  cars  will  re- 
main over  on  the  siding  at  Syracuse. 
Those  desiring  to  return  on  the  same 
evening,  the  10th,  will  find  the  same 
cars  ready  for  them  late  in  the  evening 
for  their  occupancy.  Those  desiring  to 
remain  at  Syracuse  two  days  will  oc- 
cupy the  Pullman  cars  the  night  they 
remain  in  Syra<'use  and  return  in  the 
cars  the  following  evening,  the  11th. 
This  arrangement  is  being  made  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  shortage  of  hotel 
accommodations  at  Syracuse. 

Pullman  Arrangements 

The  Associatiim  will  issue  blank  ap- 
])lications  for  Pullman  reservations  to  be 
filled  in  and  returned  to  the  Association 
<»ffice,  together  with  check  or  money 
order  for  the  amount  of  the  Pullman 
space. 

The  rates  for  the  Pullman  cars  from 
Philadelphia  to  Syracuse  are  as  follows: 

Ivower  berth  to  accommodate  one  or 
two  persons— $3.76  each  way. 

Upper  berth  to  accommodate  one  or 
two  persons— $3.00  each  way. 

Additional  costs  for  the  extra  night 
in  the  Pullman  car  at  Syracuse  have 
not  been  given  us  by  the  company,  but 
we  expect  they  will  be  no  more  than 
the  rate  for  either  night  enroute.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Pullman  rates  from 
nearby  points  will  be  little  if  any 
greater. 

The  applications  will  be  filed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received. 

In  each  car  there  will  be  one  drawing 
room,  wluch  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Association  to  fill.     This  accommodates 


three  jiersons  at  a  trifle  more  than  the 
regular  Pullman  rates.  Parties  <»f  three 
can  occupy  this  space.  In  any  case  the 
A.ssocialion  reserves  the  right  to  fill  this 
from  the  regular  ajiijllcations.  We  will 
endeavor  to  give  you  your  choice  of 
liertlis,  either  upj)er  or  I(»wer.  In  order 
to  fill  the  cars  with  twenty-seven  peoi)le, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  some 
Change   in    your   order. 

Railroad   Tickets   and   Rates 

The  As.sociation  will  forward  to  every 
ap))licant  through  its  reprj'.st-ntatives 
and  county  agents  a  blank  form  which 
is  to  be  i)resented  to  yiuir  hx-al  railroad 
ticket  agent.  Iteceiving  this  he  will  give 
you  a  return  trip  ticket  to  Syracuse, 
which  is  one  and  one-half  (U)  times 
the  regular  one  way  fare.  The  special 
round  trip  rates  (IJ  times  the  regular 
one  way  rate)  from  Philaileiphia  to 
Syracuse  will  be  $16.29.  You  can  find 
what  the  exact  rate  is  from  your  own 
station  by  asking  your  ticket  agent 
wluit  would  be  IJ  times  the  fare  from 
that   point  to  Syracuse. 

How   to    Get    Detailed    Information 

I'he  Association  will  i.ssue  complete 
information  to  all  its  directors,  field- 
men,  county  agi-nts,  and  many  local 
representatives,  who  will  be  in  a  posi- 
ti(m  to  issue  the  application  blanks  for 
Pullman  space,  give  you  the  identifica- 
tion certificate  plan  to  be  presented  to 
your  local  railroad  ticket  agent  and  give 
you  information  such  as  the  time  you 
leave,  arrive,  etc. 

In  order  to  make  certain  and  satis- 
fact«>ry  arrang<Muents,  the  .As.sociation 
desires  all  ai)i)lications  for  Pullman  res- 
ervations in   hand  by  October  1st. 

From  the  enthusiiistic  rece^/tion  which 
has  met  this  project  at  all  points  where 
it  hiis  been  di.scussed  with  farmers,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Inter-State  Si>ecial 
will  be  one  of  the  best  propositions  of 
its  kind  the  Association  has  ever  under- 
taken. Indications  point  to  three  and 
probably    four   .special   trains. 


WORLD^S  DAIRY  CONGRESS 

PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM 


The  following  tentative  program  has 
been  arranged  for  the  World's  Dairy 
Congress : 

TENTATIVE    PROOBAM 
Washington,   D.  C.   October  2   and   3 

Offieial  welcome  and  opening;  of  the  Con- 
gress by  high  goveriinient  officials  of  the 
I'nited  States.  Address  by  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  and  distinguished 
81)eakers    from     several    coiintries. 

Three    formal    sessions    of    the    Congress. 

lieceptiion  to  delegates  (details  to  be  an- 
nounced  later). 

Visits  to  Mount  Vernon  and  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  resting  place  of  our 
Unknown    Soldier.  < 

Inspection  of  Dairy  Division  I/aboratories, 
dairy  experimental  farm,  public  buildings, 
museums    and    the    Oovernment   offices. 

Social  function  (details  to  be  announced 
later). 

Leave   by   sleeper  for  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

*See    foot-not*. 

Philadelphia,    Pa..    October   4 

One  day  of  the  Congress  devoted  to  the 
work   of    the    National    Dairy   Council. 

Morning — Complete  presentation  by  Na- 
tional r>airy  Council  of  all  phases  of  its 
work    in    actual    operation. 

Afternoon — Choice  of  visits  to  dairy  farms, 
manufacturing  and  milk  distributing  plants, 
to  exhibit  of  National  Dairy  Council  material 
in  offices  of  Philadelphia  Inter  State  Dairy 
Council   or  places  of   historic   interest. 

Evening — Banquet    in    honor    of    delegates. 

Leave  by    sleeper    for   Syracuse,    N.    Y. 
Syracnse,    N.   T..    October    5   to    10 

Sessions   of  Congress  each   forenoon. 

Delegates     to     participate     in     opening     of 
sevent'eenth    annual    National    Dairy     Exposi 
tion 

Social  activities  under  auspices  of  Syra- 
cuse  civic   and   dairy   bodies. 

Inspection    of    National    Dairy    Exposition, 


a  cross  section  of  the  American  dairy  in- 
dustry,   e-ach   afternoon. 

Meetings  of  national  associations  and 
various    groups,    each    evening. 

Visits    to    nearby    places   of    dairy    interest. 

International  dairy  dinner  for  delegates 
and   officials,    evening   of   October    10. 

Leave  by  automobile  for  excursions  to 
])lact's  of  scenic  and  dairy  interest  (details 
to    be    announced    later). 


♦NOTE — Owing  to  the  full  program  of 
October  2  and  ."t,  persons  wishing  to  make 
extended  visits  to  government  laboratories 
and  jilaces  of  interest  in  Washington  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  <-ome  in  advance  of 
the  opening  of   the   Congress. 

The  Philadelphia  Demonstration 
This  entertainment  which  has  been 
arranged  tmder  the  direction  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
in  co-oi>eration  with  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  As.sociation  and  the 
National  Dairy  Council,  will  be  the 
most  complete  demonstration  of  Dairy 
Council  activities  ever  given.  The  dem- 
onstrations will  be  by  Dairy  Council 
workers. 

Speakers  of  national  reputation  will 
tell  what  the  Dairy  Council  work  means 
to  the  dairy  industry. 

It  is  expected  there  will  be  at  least 
two  liundred  visitors  from  foreign 
coimtries  besides  official  delegates  from 
all  states  of  the  Union. 
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WEST  CHESTER  COW 

TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

cluster  county  dairymen,  whether  (»r 
not  they  are  members  of  the  West 
(  liester  Cow  Testing  Association,  would 
profit  greatly  fnuii  a  study  of  the  rec- 
ords ke|)t  by  the  a.ssociation  for  the 
yc.ir  ending  April,  li)23  These  records 
were  turned  over  to  the  Dairy  l''xtension 
Drp.irtinent  of  State  College  for  eorrec- 
lion  and  have  recently  been  retiirne<l 
I.)  the  ortice  of  the  Chester  Couuiy  l"'.x- 
liiision  Agent,  where  tliey  art-  hiing 
k«'pl  as  a  summary  ot  pnuliiclion  in  the 
•JI   a.s.sociation  herds. 

The  average  niiiuber  of  cows  in  the 
fissDciation   was    5(i2.Hl. 

riie  sunuuary  shows  the  average  pro- 
(liitlion  for  the  entire  as.s«K'iati(m  to  he 
:r,0-2  i»ounds  of  milk  .'J.Tl'/t-  and  2H().;j 
pdiiiids  of  butter  fat.  A  classified  inn 
111"  the  721  cows  in  the  asswiatitm  dis- 
closts  the  fact  that  there  were  'Ml  cows 
lliiit  gave  over  (»(MM)  pounds  of  milk,  and 
l'_'(i  ((iws  with  over  2<K)  jxjunds  of  but- 
ler lilt  to  their  credit.  The  average  cow 
itturu«*d  $3.00  for  every  dollar  exjiended 
Inr  feed.  The  feed  cost  per  1(K)  i)i»unds 
111"  milk  i)rodiieed  was  .$1.1:1,  and  for 
(vt  ry  j)oiuul  of  butter  fat,  $0..5O  The 
v.ihie  of  ))roduct  jier  c«>w  wa.s  $2.'>3.2H; 
tlie  cost  of  roughage  .$3.'5.11 ;  the  cost  of 
gr.iiu  $19.32;  the  total  cost  of  the  feed 
$SI.U1;  the  returns  jht  cow  above  feed 
cost   was  $1()H.S5. 

These  facts  and  others  brought  out 
in  the  report  nj.ule  by  the  State  College 
specialists,  will  be  of  untold  benefit  to 
flic  Chester  coimty  dairy  farmer  who 
chooses  to  apply  them  to  his  dairy  busi- 
ness. Dairying  will  never  return  the 
predest  profit  until  the  dairyman  keeps 
e.irrful  records  (m  each  of  his  cows,  and 
studies  these  records  to  improve  his 
methods.  The  keeping  of  records  is  of 
nr)  value  imless  the  results  are  ai)plied 
to  the  business. 

During  the  year  of  the  West  Chester 
Cow  Testing  .Association  which  runs 
from  Ai)ril,  1922,  to  April,  1923,  there 
were  331  cows  which  made  over  GOOO 
poiMids  of  milk,  divided  as  follows: 

3  cows  with  over  15,000  lbs.  of  milk 
2     "  "         "       14,000 

13,000 
12,000 
11,000 
10,000 
9,000 
S,000 
7,000 
6,000 

and  426  cows  which  made  over  200  lbs. 
of  hulter  fat,  divided  as   follows: 
1   <'<»w   with   over  575  lbs    of  butterfat 
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13 
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Thh  big  Mill  located  in  the  grain  bell  on  13  railroads   mixta  J^td* 
far   Dairymen    who   buy  co-operalioely. 


When  you  Buy  RRC.K  Rations 


Know  what  your  Cows  are  eating 

buy  P.  F.  C.  F.  Rations 

When  you  buy  pubHc  formula  rations  you  know  what  your 
cows  are  eating.  These  rations  are  approved  by  leading  feeding 
experts  of  the  east.  Dairymen  feeding  P.  F.  C.  F.  Rations  get  more 
milk  and  carry  their  cows  thru  the  lactation  period  in  better  flesh. 

POOL  YOUR  ^EED  ORDER  NOW 
Representatives  of  the  P.F.C.F.  will 
soon  call  on  you,  giving  you  an  opportun- 
ity to  combine  your  feed  requirements  with 
your  neighbors  so  that  the  P.F.C.F.  may 
buy  and  mix  for  you  public  formula  Ration. 
You  will  receive  the  benefits  of  volume 
purchases  in  this  Feed  Pool. 

You  take  no  chances  on  P.F.C.F. 
Rations.  The  quality  is  the  best.  The  for- 
mulas are  public,  nothing  is  concealed. 
You  can  figure  the  exact  cost.  The  P.F.C.F. 
furnishes  you  a  co-operative  buying  plant) 
it  gives  you  facts  on  feed  markets,  and 
helps  you  Buy-taking  care  of  the  details. 


/ 


/ 


100  Ibi.   (net) 
P.  F.  C.  F.  24'',   Milk  Maker 

GUARANTEED    ANALYSIS 
Protein  .  .  (minimum)  24  00'  ;, 

Fat    (minimum)     5.00'; 

Carbohydr.( minimum )4&. 00' '(. 
Fibre   ...(maximum)     9.00'',, 

OIGESTABLE    NUTRIENTS 
I  sot)  lbs     per    tun 
THP     rORMULA 
200  lbs.— Corn  Distilrs  Grains 
140  lbs.— Oil  Meal  (Old  Proc.) 
600  Iba.— Gluten  Feed 
200  lb«.— Wheat  Bran 
260  lb«.— Cottons'd  Moal.43% 
100  lbs.— Wheat  Middllmrn 
100  lbs.— Peanut  Meal.  40'/o 
100  lbs. — Ground   Oats 
160  lbs. — Yellow  Hominy 
100  lbs. — Molasses 

20  lbs.— Salt 

20  lbs. — Calcium  Oarbonata 

iioOlbs.— P.F.C.F.Mllk  Mkr. 

Manufactured   for 

renna.     Farmers'     Co-Opem- 

tire    Federation.    Inc. 

Philadelphia.   Pa. 


^^^'^f^^^t^ 


P«nn.  Farmera*  Coop.  Fedaration,  Inc., 
Eaatarn  Statea'  Farmara*  Exchanc*. 
Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchanea,  Iilc.  . 
Michican  State  Farm  Bureau, 
Maryland  Agricultural  Corporation,  iw. 

Kf  Co-oparatinc 

in  buying  and  mising  for  dairynnan^ 

Public  Formula  Rationa 


Write  for  free  booklet.  "Saoing  Money  on  Feeds" 

RmisylvaiiiaEinners*  Co-operative  federation Jnc. 

Offices:  Heed  Duilding  ^j^j^^  PluladelpKia,  Penna. 


^  Co'Cperative  Purchasing  Associatwn 


'Buying  Ouality  Supplies  for  Farmtn 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

A.  A.  Ratidabaugh 

k  wnv  tested  duriiifr  the  nionlli 
I    oiu*   ^r.-idt'    liiill    w.'is    rcpliicrd. 
;  over  /iO  jxHinds  fat,  27.     C"«»w.s 
2(M)  jxninds   nf  milk,  7H. 
tlu-  iiioiitl)  arc  a.s  follow.s: 
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(( 
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KMK) 
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W 
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Owner 

Name  of  Cow 

of 

("OW 
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A.  N.   Lelnnan 

Sl>ot 

ii. 

(f 

E  C.  I,udo 

Miuh-line 

w. 

tt 

I.  V.  Otto 

I'atfv 

H. 

W.  II.  Wert/. 

Diileh 

\{. 

A.  P.  Lonihin 

Shaiiiv 

Ii. 

t(    , 

J.  f\,,  Hoshore 

Lily 

(J. 

(t 

Jcs.se    Kurtz 

Tidv    ' 

1{. 

tt 

J.  L.  Hosliore 

Daisy 

(I. 

W.  II.  Wert/. 

Ideal 

H. 

K.  II.  Otto 

Annie 

H. 

Lb.s. 

Milk 

1S9() 

150.1 

182i 

1758 

2250 

11.70 

17(1!) 

I(i77 

l(i8(> 

\T.\\ 


% 
Fat 
\.V 
4.7 
3.8 
3.5 
2.7 
\.\\ 
3.12 
3.5i 
3.5 
3.i 


Lbs. 
Rutterfat 
8.J.2 

70.(» 
()fl.3 

r.1.7 

(iO.S 
(»0.8 
(i().5 
5«».l 
5JJ.0 
m.{) 


LIVESTOCK  BUREAU  AGENTS  AFTER  UNLICENSED  DOGS 


lliese  are  exciting  day.s  for  the  dog 
jJvitlMMit  a  license  tap.  Quite  often  if 
jh'-  chances  to  cross  the  path  of  an  agent 
|"f  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indu.stry, 
U'cniisylvania  Department  of  Aprieul- 
""■'.  whose  busiiM'ss  is  to  enforce  the 
r'«   relating  to  the  licensing  of  all  dogs, 


the   day   may   end    rather   unhappily   for 
the  dog. 

The  task  of  cleaning  up  every  coiinty 
in  the  state  is  fast  being  etinipleted  by 
the  bureau  Jigents.  Alany  d<»g  owners 
who  had  neglected  to  pay  the  1023  tax, 
have  made  special  eflfort  during  the  past 


few  weeks  to  jtay  the  delinquent  tax. 
Others  not  quite  so  fortunate  have  had 
warrants  served  upon  them,  for  the  viola- 
ti(m  of  the  1!)21  Dog  Law. 

The  law  iiujioses  a  fme  of  not  less 
than  $5  and  not  more  than  $100  for 
failure  to  comply,  and  further  provides 


►  RAGE 
BATTER-Y 

Service  Station 

A  battery  recharged  here  is  one 
charged  properly — for  it  is  constantly 
under  conipetent  observation  when 
it  is  "on  the  line"  and  exacting  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  overcharging  or  any 
other  injury. 

Your  battery  lasts  longest  when  we 
handle  it. 


OUR   SERVICE  is 
dependable. 


unbiased    and 


Pusey   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  CNESTEI,  PI. 


COITESVILLE,  PI. 


summary  conviction  in  case  tlu-  line  and 
costs  are  not  promptly  paid. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


August,  J923 


The   Bestov  Calendar 


Equipment  to  handle  milk 


from    cow  to  consumer 


««11 


ELIMINATE  THE 

'^BOARDER  COW" 

In  tluir  t'(»l(l-l>loo(led  stutlies  of  farm 
crt'dits  and  the  prodiu-tive  uses  lo  which 
cai)il.il  tan  he  put  in  (inaneing  farm 
()l)eratit*ns,  hankers  quite  unanimously 
have  conehided  that  (hiirying,  due  to  the 
<iuiek  turnover  and  the  eontinut)us  reven- 
ue, is  a  desirahh-  fieiiJ  for  ereilit  exten- 
sion. Imidentally,  in  weighing  tlie  fac- 
tors liiat  enter  into  tl»e  i)roiM)sition  and 
arriving    al    this    e(tne!usi«m,    tliey    have 

made    a    iiumc    aiuinKif,    ».i-v ;>, 

tliat  there  are  5,()0<),00(>  dairy  cattle 
serid»s,  to  he  sure,  which  while  i)er- 
forming  dairy  service  with  sonu'  degree 
of  satisfacti(»n  to  their  i)wners  are  really 
non-producers  and  could  he  eliniinated 
entirely    with    no    loss    to    the    nation's 

wealth. 

There  is  no  sentiment  attached  to  the 
slaughter  of  5,000,000  dairy  cattle,  hut 
it  suggests  the  enormous  iK)ssibilities  of 
scientific  dairying  and  indicates  a  field 
for  the  creation  and  protluction  of  wealth 
with  which  no  other  resource  can  com- 
l)are. 


UNADILLA 

C7he  Silo  of  Economy 


Hardiness! 


EVERY  dollar  put  into  a  Unadilla 
Silo  cornea  back  many  times 
during  its  long  life.  Its  clever  do»r- 
fastener  safety-ladder  raakes  it 
possible  to  preserve  the  life  of  a 
Unadilla  indefinitely. 

Yuu  get  at  silage  easier,  put  it 
on  the  stable  level  with  least  effort 
and  make  all  adjustments  in  perfect 
safety. 

Successful  dairymen  praise  the 
Unadilla  Silo  and  buy  it  a  second 
and  third  time. 

See  why  the  Unadilla  ia  the 
moat  economical ailo.  "Write  for 
the  big  Unadilla  catalogue  and 
apecialdiacounton  early  ordera. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box     D  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Every  man  who  milks  cow«  for  a  livinj^ 
knows  that  Hardiness  is  a  necessary  char- 
acteristic of  a  fcood  dairy  cow. 

HARDINESS  IN  HOLSTEINS  MEANS: 

The  ability  to  do  well  for  the  genera 
al  farmer,  a«  well  a*  for  the  com- 
tnercial  dairyman. 

The  ability  to  readily  adapt  them- 
eelvea  to  any  climate  and  to  profit' 
ably  turn  available  farm  feed  into 
miUt  and  butter -fat* 

Let  U»  Tell  You  Abont  Hohteini. 

EXTENSION    SERVICE. 

Th«  Holiteln-Frletien  AMoaation  of  Anwrlea 

230  Ea(t  Ohio  Street,     Chicago,  111. 


HOLSTEINS 


•I'his  Is  how  the  financial  experts  ar- 
rive at  their  startling  conclusion.     From 
the  21,000,000  dairy  cows  two  years  old 
and  over  in  the  United  States  an  aver- 
age of  a  little  over  3,G00  pounds  of  milk 
is  obtained.     Think   of  this   when   con- 
sidering   the     many     commercial     herds 
whose    average   out   put    is    6,000,  8,000. 
10,000  and  even  12,000  pounds  per  cow, 
with    individual    n-cords    mounting    still 
higher.     From    this    the     conclusion    Is 
reached    that     half    the    cows     of    the 
United     States     give     less     than     3,600 
Ijounds  of  milk  per  year. 

By  the  elimination  of  the  poorest  one- 
fourth,  or  5,000,000  of  these  cows,  it 
would  reduce  the  output  of  milk  by 
only  one-sixth,  a  loss  which  could  easily 
he  overcome  by  improvement  in  the  care 
and  feeding  of  the  remaining  cows. 

Thus,  in  promoting  dairy  credits  and 
\<rorking  constructively  for  the  elimina- 
tion   of   the   scrub    cow    and    the   scrub 
bull,    bankers   have  taken    up    a    work 
which  tends  to  create  wealth  in  a  sim- 
l)le  direct  way  and  entirely  within  the 
range  and  scope  of  the  intelligent  farm- 
er.    By   the  elimioJition  of  the  5,000,000 
cidl   or  "boarder"  cows  and  the  500,000 
scrub    diuiry    bulls    in   this    country    and 
making  them  pay  as  beef  for  purebreds 
to  replace  them,  great  additional  wealth 
would  come  to  this  country  which  in  a 
f»w  years  would  be  measured   in  terms 
of  billions  of  dollars. 


SILO  LATE  CORN 

In  many  parts  of  the  Inter-State  ter- 
ritory the  shortage  of  rain  has  been 
marked  and  the  corn  crop  is  not  very 
])romising. 

With  unfavorable  growing  weather  we 
may  find  c(uisitlerahle  soft  corn  this 
fall.  If  we  have  cotd  nights  in  August 
and  occasional  rains  it  will  be  difficult 
to  mature  corn,  and  plans  should  he 
nuule  nt>w  to  prevent  wa.ste. 

The  silo  has  always  proven  the  best 
method  of  harvesting  forage  which  is 
threatened  by  early  frost  and  lack  of 
maturity.  Almost  any  forage  can  he 
siloeil  providing  it  has  sufficient  water 
and  a  little  sweetness  in  its  juices.  There 
are  very  few  i)laces  in  the  United  States 
where  corn  cannot  be  grown  success- 
fully for  the  silo;  therefore  corn  makes 
the  hulk  of  the  silo  crop. 

Many    farmers   overlook   the   value   of 
the  stalk  and  leaves  in  their  corn  crop. 
From    a   feeding  standi)oint    from    forty 
to    fifty    per   cent,    of  the   value    of   the 
corn    plant    is    found    in    the    stalk    and 
leaves.    Especially  is  this  true  taken  one 
season  with  another,  for  we  often  have 
a  period    unfavorable  to  the  grain   part 
of  the  corn   hut  favorable  to  its   forage. 
One   stalk    in   six    is   barren    or   earless; 
hot  winds  sometimes  destroy  the  tassel 
and   thus  prevent  any   corn   from   form- 
ing, so  taken  all  in  all  one  .season  with 
the  other,  it  might  be  said  that  half  the 
value  of  the  corn  plant  is  in  the  stalk 
and  leaves. 

A  corn  grower  should  Insure  his  crop 
by  providing  one  or  more  silos.  If  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  fill  them  he  can 
always  turn  the  feed  into  profit  by  feed- 
ing out  live  stock.  Every  farmer  who 
keeps  a  few  head  of  cows  certainly 
should  have  a  silo  for  the  economy  which 
it  affords  in  the  feeding  "operation. 

Any  farmer  who  has  a  field  of  late 
corn  that  may  prove  a  total  loss  11 
caught  by  an  early  frost  would  do  well 
to  insure  the  crop  by  putting  up  a  silo 
or   two. 


MARYLAND  TEAM  TO  ENGLAND 

A  Maryland  club  team,  Uichard  Wills, 
Charles  Gushing  and  Hubert  Snodgrass, 
hist  year  winners  in  livestock  judging 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show  are  in  Eng- 
land compeUng  with  English  boys  in 
the  Livestock  Judging  Contest  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  This  is  the  second  time 
that  a  Maryland  team  has  been  in  com- 
petition for  the  International  Gold  Cup 
offered  by  the  London  Daily  News. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Mention  the  Review 


REID'S 

MILK  COOLER 

Milk  iiol  cooled  over  a 
Keid  Cooler  is  likely 
not  iiioperly  cooled. 
Gel  a  Keid  and  save 
sour  milk  losses.  Hy 
far  tlie  best  cooler; 
most  easily  cleaned. 
W*  kav*  aidtiafarmtr't 
h*avy  ^r»s%ur«  coaUr.  tu- 
bular tyte.  f  9tr  lin$. 
Writ0  Ur  pHut  •r  atk 
your  d*al*r. 

A.  H.  ReW  Creamery 
and  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

6ytli  St.  and  Haverford 
Avenue 
Box  B    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The    Chester    County    Holstein    Sales 
Committee  at  Brentwood  Farm,  Abing- 
ton.    Pa.,    In.specting    W.    G.    Davidson's 
herd   and   selecting   stock   for   the    West 
Chester    Sale    to    be    held    in    October. 
Those    of    the    committee    are    County 
Agent   Vandergrlft,  Treasurer   Keen   of 
the  Pennsylvania  Holstein  Friesian   As- 
sociation,   Dr.    Hickman    of   the    Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  and  F.  C.  Brinton, 
Jr.,  manager  of  the  sale. 

The  cow   in  the  foreground   is   Tilly 


Alcartra   2nd   for   which    Mr.    Davidson 

paid  $11,000  when  she  was  a  calf.     Hf 

recently    sold   his   herd   sire   for   $60,000 

whose  dam  was  the  world's  record  milk 

cow    37,381  lbs.  in  a  year.     The  world* 

butter  record  is  also  held  by  a  Holstein 

on  a  strictly  official  test  being  1686  lbs. 

in   a  year   (1349  lbs.  fat).     This  record 

was  completed  in  .Time  and  exceeds  the 

former    record     held    by    the    Holstein, 

Agassiz   Segis    May  Echo  by  exactly 

lbs.  of  butter  for  the  year. 


August,  J923 


SEEKING  THE  CAUSE 
OF  THE  PENNA. 

FARMER'S  TROUBLES 

"  "The  factors  that  are  responsible  for 
the  present-day  plight  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania farmer"  is  a  subject  that  would 
very  aptly  apply  to  the  inquiry  that  has 
recently  been  instituted  by  Secretary 
Frank  P.  Willlts,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  by  which  it 
is  intended  to  reveal  just  what  is  at  the 
bottom  of  our  trouble  in  the  farming 
business. 

The  services  of  bankers,  fanners, 
county  agents  and  the  Department's 
capable  staff  of  crop  correspondents,  rep- 
resenting every  county  and  almost  every 
township  in  the  state,  have  been  drafted 
by  Secretary  Willits  in  order  that  a  com- 
prehensive survey  may  be  made  of  con- 
ditions in  fanning  and  to  gather  together 
the  mass  of  facts  and  figures  that  must 
necessarily  be   taken  into  consideration. 

These  figures,  among  other  things,  are 
intended  to  show  the  existing  variation 
between  farm  wages  and  industrial 
wages  with  which  they  compete  In  each 
section;  the  comparative  cost  of  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  in  1910,  1920 
and  during  the  current  year;  the  as- 
sessed value  of  farm  land  compared  with 
its  market  value  in  1910  and  1922;  and 
the  mileage  tax  rates  during  the  same 
years,  for  county,  road  and  school  pur- 
poses. 

Many  of  the  blanks  bearing  answers  to 
the  questions  have  already  been  received 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Some  Idea 
of  the  spirited  co-operation  that  is  greet- 
ing Secretary  Willits'  attempt  to  get  at 
the  basic  facts  is  gained  from  the  wealth 
of  Information  that  has  been  supplied 
in  addition  to  the  facts  called  for  on 
the  questionnaire.  It  would  serve  to 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  producer 
is  keenly  aware  of  the  disparity  of  his 
situation  and  that  he  is  greatly  interested 
in  finding  out  how  agriculture  may  be 
restored  to  Its  proper  balance  among  the 
industries. 


HIGHER  PRICES  FOR  FARMERS  ' 
OR  LESS  FOOD  PRODUCTION 
Increased  cost  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, on  account  of  higher  farm 
wages  and  higher  costs  of  material,  now 
confronts  the  American  farmers,  accord-| 
ing  to  reports  received  by  the  U.  S 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  cffectJ 
of  this  will  be  either  higher  prices  foi<j 
farm  products  or  curtailment  of  quantity 
of  farm  production  or  both.  The  pur-' 
chasing  power  of  the  farmer's  dollar  is 
alxMit  stationary,  compared  with  previ- 
ous months.  At  present  the  index  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  farm  products 
is  70. 


DAIRY  HINTS 

At  this  time  of  the  year  pa.stures  arc 
frequently  short  and  dry.     A  little  grain 
fed  to  the  dairy  herd  will  help  to  main 
tain  the  flow  of  milk  and  will  keep  the 
cows   in  better  condition. 


CREAM  PRODUCTION 
If  you  will  fldju.st  the  cream  screw  on 
your  separator  so  as  to  have  the  cream 
test  30  to  35  per  cent,  fat  (practically 
all  of  the  fat  will  be  removed  from  th 
milk),  It  will  give  a  better  grade  o 
cream  and  leave  more  skimmilk  for  feed-] 
ing  young  stock. 


"During    the    summer    months     heavy 
los.ses  from  the  souring  of  milk  may  bc| 
avoidetl  through  a  careful   watch  of  th< 
thermometer.     The  milk  cans  should  b(| 
set   in  cold   water  and  the   milk  stlrredj 
frequently  until  cool. 
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Mr.  Murphy  Gets  $3. 68  for  $1 


I 


too  Lbs: 

UNICORN 


DAIKir  KAT 


IMOC 


m 


N  the  York  County  (Pa.)  Cow  Testing  Association,  for 
March,  four  of  the  ten  highest  cows— standing  in 
first,  second,  third  and  eighth  places  —  were  owned  by 

For  the  months  of  February  and  April,  Mr.  Murphy's  entire 
herd  led  all  herds  in  the  association  in  average  fat  production. 

The  four  high  cows,  with  records  of  89,  87,  80,  and  6S  lbs. 

fat,  were  fed  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration, 
costing  $2.60  and  corn-meal,  costing 
$1.80.  The  80-to-20  lbs.  mixture  cost 
$2.44  per  100. 

Total  feed  bill  for  four  cows  for  31 
day s  was  $60 . 5 1 .  Proceeds  from  8 ,  746 
lbs.  of  milk,  at  $2.55,  were  $223.02. 

This  is  a  return  of  $3.68  for  $1.00. 

The  high  net  profit  per  cow  and 
high  return  per  dollar  invested  in 
feed  is  not  an  unusual  showing  for 
Unicorn. 

Thousands  of  Unicorn-fed  cows 
from  Wisconsin  to  Maine  are  show- 
ing just  such  profitable  returns. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  Unicom.     If  he  has  none— write 
us  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  who  carries  it. 

More  Profit  Per  Day — For  More  Days 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 


co/utAirmsAXAnsB 

PROTEIN  24X  FAT        *J 

cAMOHYDiMrES  50%  fan  0% 
CHAPIN  A  Ca 


327  South  La  Salle  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Sterilizes 


A  few  spoonfuls  of  B-K  in 
water  absolutely  sterilizes 
milkers,  separators,  chums, 
pails  and  cans— makes  every- 
thing sweet  and  clean.  B-K 
also  kills  the  germ*  that  sour 
milk. 

B-K  is  a  powerful  germ  killer 
—no  poison,  clear,  clean,  leaves  no 
odor.  Used  by  leading  dairymen 
everywhere.    In  bottles  or  jugs  at 

Jrour  dealers.  Write  for  free  book- 
et  on  dairy  sterilizing. 


SCNFirU  LABORATORIES 
440  Dickinson  8t. 
Madison,  Wis. 


FARM 
LOANS 

Pltin  which  Saves  Money 

and 
Gives  Security  and  Stabil- 
ity to  the  Farmer 

For  Circular,  write  to 

Pennsylvania  -  Maryland 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

OF  HARRISBURG 

Fred  Rasmussen,  President 

Operated  Under  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's job.  To  do  your  utmost  the  land 
should  be  fed  too.  Stick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feeding  the  land- 
ReadioK  Bone  Fertiliser. 

(This  trade  mar^  means  quality) 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Writt  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


Reodioo  Bone  fenimei  Co..  Reoiiino.  w. 


The  oriKinal  ear  label,  used  by  many  Record 
Associations  and  best  breeders.  Will  identify 
your  live  stock  and  aid  you  in  keeping  breedmg 
and  production  records.    Samples  free. 

C.  I.  OARA  CO.,  17  lili  ttrnt,  Wiit  Lilaaoi,  R.  H. 


MILK  CANS 

RETINNED 

Don't  throw  away  your  old 
milk  cans.  We  will  re-tin 
them  and  make  them  as  good 
as  new  for  less  than  half  the 
price  of  new  cans. 
Prompt  Service  Guaranteed. 

Country  Agents  Wanted 

Nicholas  Swartz,  116-1 18  Bread  St. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Mention  the  Milk  Producers'  Review  When  Writing  Advertisers 
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Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


CHESTER  COUNTY 


"THE  COUNTY  THAT  COUNTS" 


Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


Holsteins 


M.  L  JONES 

Westtown,  Pa. 

SENIOR  HERD  SIRE 

King  Fairview  Aaggie 
Colantha,  230913 

Five  near  dams  and  sister  aver- 
aged 35^  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

His  daughters  were  first  in  most 
every  class  entered  the  past  two 
years  at  the  Chester  Co.  Fair. 

First  in  every  class  entered  at 
the  Holstein  Field  Day  Show, 
October  28,  1922. 

The  few  heifers  that  have  fresh- 
ened so  far  have  been  high  testers. 

Buy  a  Young  Bull 

From  this  great  sire  and  increase 
the  test  of  your  herd 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  YOUNG 
STOCK 

Herd  Under  Federal  Supervision 


Glen-Ethel   Farm 
Guernseys 

The  best  lime  to  buy  cows  for 
fall  and  winter  use  is  in  July  and 
August.  Now  is  also  the  lime  to 
arrange  for  replacing  dairies  that 
are  for  any  reason  not  giving  sat- 
isfaction. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish 
several  carloads  of  Federal  tested 
grade  Guernseys,  also  some  Jerseys 
and  Holsteins  of  high  quality. 
There  is  also  a  carload  of  very  fine 
grade  Guernseys  and  a  herd  of 
seventeen  head  registered  Guern- 
seys. 

Chester  H.  CuUen 

West  Grove,  Pa. 
Specialist  in  Better  Cows 


Holsteins 

Towns  End 
Farms 

Home  of  the  Long  Distance  Bull 

King  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Piebe  17th 

No/ 294184 

His  Four  Nearest  Dams  Average : 

Butter— 1  yr.— 1123  lbs. 
Milk— 1  yr.— 24185  lbs. 

Bull  Calves  for  Sale  at  Farmers' 
Prices 

Also  a  few  Heifers  and  A.  K.  O. 
Cows  bred  to  K.  P.  O.  P.  17th 

Approved  Cows  Taken  tor  Service 

E.  P.  ALLINSON 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
ACCREDITED  HERD 

Holsteins 

BLUE  ROCK 
FARMS 

Senior  Sire 

King  Valdessa  Pontiac 
Tritomia  No.  313861 

The  4  Per  Cent.  Butter  Fat  Bull 

Reserve  a  bull  call  from  liim 
out  of  a  good  cow  now.  We  sell 
them  young  and  do  not  keep  them 
on  hand. 

Priced  for  the  larmers 
Herd  Federal  Tuberculin  Tested 

Frank  A.  Keen 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


HolsteinNlIk 


CRYSTAL  FARM'S 

YOUNG  HERD 

SIRE 

Ormsby  Accrue  Segis 

was  twice  Grand  Champion 
in  1922 

His  calves  are  coming  now. 
Get  a  bull  calf  from  him, 
which  combines  the  best  lines 
of  Ormsby  and  King  Segis 
breeding,  with  show  type  and 
large  and  consistent  long 
time  production. 

A  few  more  cows  to  spare. 

Remember  this  is  an 
Accredited  Herd 

Charles  J.  Garrett 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Ayrshires 

Westtown 
School  Farm 

WESTTOWN,    PA. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  two 
splendid  young  bulls. 

PENSHURST  SANDY 

Prize  winner  at  National  Dairy 
Show  1921.  A  son  of  Netherton 
Statesman  Imported  and  grandson 
of  The  Champion  of  Scotland  Brae 
Rising  Sun. 

BARON'S  ITHAN  OF 
WESnOWN 

Son  of  Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch 
hn ported,  one  of  the  ten  highest 
producing  bulls  of  the  breed. 

FOR  SALE 

Grandsons  of  Baron's  Best  oi 
Bargenoch  Imported  from 
high  producing  officially 
tested  cows. 

Federal  Tuberculin  Tested 


Boost  Your 
Sales 

THIS  SPACE 
FOR  SALE 

Writ* 

The  Milk  Producers 
Review 


Boyertown  Building 

121 M3   Arck  Street 

Pkiladelpkia 


FOR  SPECIAL  OFFER 


Pleasant  View 
Farm  Guernseys 

SR.  HERD  SIRE 

Itchen  Gold  Raider  of  Miplehurst 

No.  47166 

Sire -Imp.  Itchen  Gold  Raider, 
No.  25040  A.  R. 

Dam— Imp.  Dewdrop  III  of  the  Wall, 
No.  (3.S221),  A.  R.  No.  (3717) 

Record 
9780.20  lbs.  milk,  519.30  lbs.  fat 

Class  leader  when  record  was  made 

JR.  HERD  SIRE 

Lingwater  Royal  IM,  h  Ml 

Sire— Langwater  Royal, 
No.  14253  A.  R. 

Dam  -  Imp.  Sequel's  Daisy  of  the 
Manor,  No.  (3123),  A.  R.  No.  (2322) 

Records 

10481.80  lbs.  milk,  461.93  lbs.  fat 

Class  G 

12209.60  lbs.  milk,  5a3.67  lbs.  fat 
Class E 

Bulls  and  bull  calves  sired  by  above 
bulls  out  of  May-Rose  and  Glenwood 
Dams  for  sale. 

Herd  under  Federal  Supervision 

Norman  B.  Chandler 

UNIONYILLE,  PA. 
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r-Easier   than-| 

Whitew2^sh 


STUDIES  OF  MIDDLEMEN'S 
MARGINS  BEING  MADE 

IN  SEVERAL  CITIES 


It  takes  less  than  five  minutes  to  mix 
the  Carbola  powder  with  water  and 
have  it  ready  to  use  as  a  white  paint 
and  powerful  disinfectant.  No  wait- 
;ugorstraining;no  clogging  of  sprayer. 
Does  not  spoil.  Does  not  peel  or  flake. 
Disinfectant  is  right  in  the  paint 
powder— one  operation  instead  of 
two.  Gives  better  results,  costs  less. 
Used  for  years  by  leading  farms. 

Your  hardware,  psint.  Beed  or  drug  dealer  has 
Carbola,  or  can  get  it  1' not,  order  direct  Satis- 
faction, or  money  back.  10  lbs.  (0  gal8.)$l  25  and 
i.istaKe;  20  lbs.  (20  gala.)  $2.50  delivered;  50  lbs.  (50 
K-riis.) VOO  delivered;  200  lbs.  (200  gals.)  $18.00  dehv- 
ercii;  trial  package  and  booklet  30c. 

Add  2&%  for  Texaa  and  Rocky  Mt.  States 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 
309  Ely  Ave..  Long  bland  City.  N.  Y. 


EASY  NOW  TO  RID 

YOUR  PLAGE  OF  FLIES 

Widely     Known     Scientist     Discovers 

Wonderful  Chemical  That  Is  FaUl 

to    Flies.      Not    a    Poison — 

Harmless  to  Stock 


Flies  are  one  ot  the  most  dangerous 
and  annoying  things  with  which  the 
farmer  has  to  contend.  Now,  through 
tlic*    discovery    of    E.    R.    Alexaiider, 

widely  known  scientist,  you  can  rid  your 
h.,  «(>  an<l  barns  and  livestock  of  these 
p.^ts  almost  Instantly,  and  with  no  trouble 
at  nil.  This  discovery  la  in  the  form  "f  an 
crsanic  chemical  that  Is  fatal  to  tiles,  and 
similar  pests,  such  as  chiggers.  mosquitoes 
•nd   mutbs. 


This  new  discovery,  which  is  called  Alex- 
tnl.i'a  Rid  O-Fly.  is  not  a  poison.  Thouga 
It  kills  tlieH  like  magic,  farm  animals  and 
h'Jt.ian  »)-lnK8  are  not  affected  by  Jt  at  »"• 
Rid-O-Fiy  la  also  n  strong  repellent.  Mies 
wil.  not  come  near  stock  or  buildings  where 
Ri.l  O-Fly  has  been  used.  Kld-O-i'ly  is 
p.iitlculariy  valuablt-  for  cows  and  hcrses, 
as  It  is  :i  l<nown  fatt  that  flies  do  untold 
h:irtn    til    'hese    animals. 

.-o  cm'liti'nt  is  Dr.  Alexander  that  hiadls- 
Cir.ry  will  rid  vour  house,  barns  and  llve- 
»'i.U  of  these  pests  that  he  offers  to  send 
fl  «  00  supply  for  only  $1  25  and  a  few 
c -it.s  extra  postage  collected  on  delivery,  on 
tv.  guarantee  that  If  Rid  O-Kly  does  not 
V  :U  it  will  cost  vou  nothing;.  Two  big 
Krisas  City  Banks  guarantee  the  relinbll- 
It      of    this   oher.  . 

.sl^.ND  NO  MONEY— Just  your  name  and 
•  il  Ireaa  to  the  Alexander  Laboratories.  1583 
Ctpvvay  Station.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  and  this 
iKioiliictorv    offer   will    t)e    mailed   at   ones. 


Preliminary  to  extensive  studies  of  the 
CD.st  of  marketing  staple  fruits,  vegetables 
and  dairy  products,  which  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  pro- 
I)osPS  to  make;  studies  of  the  middle- 
men's margins  are  being  conducted  in 
several  of  the  large  markets  of  the 
country.  In  co-operation  with  the  port 
of  New  York  Authority,  the  retaining  and 

ities  are  being  ascertained.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  for  similar 
studies  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  with 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Northwestern  University,  respectively. 
Graduate  students  will  make  the  investi- 
gations and  will  base  their  theses  for 
doctor's  degrees  on  the  results  of  the 
studies.  The  retail  marginal  studies 
started  in  Boston  last  year,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  Division  of  Mar- 
kets, are  being  extended  this  year  by  in- 
cluding additional  commodities.  Similar 
data  are  being  secured  for  Washington, 
D.  C.  By  comparing  the  results  of  these 
simultaneous  investigations  it  is  expected 
that  many  conclusive  facts  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

Dr.  Frank  Ajip,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
has  charge  of  the  survey  in  the  Philadel- 
phia district. 


NORTHAMPTON  LOCAL 

No.  1    ORGANIZES 


A  meeting  of  milk  producers  deliver- 
ing milk  at  Bath,  Pa.,  was  held  Friday 
evening,  August  3rd,  with  a  large  at- 
tendance present. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Fred- 
erick Shangle,  Vice  President  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
who  told  the  value  of  organization  and 
co-operation. 

After  twenty  new  members  had  been 
added  to  the  local  an  election  resulted  in 
the  following  officers  being  chosen: 
President— D.  E.  Reinert 
Vice  President— D.  M.  Steward 
Secretary-Treasurer— Charles  Fehnel 
The    next    meeting    of    Northampton 
Local   No.   1   will  be  held  Friday  even- 
ing, August  17th,  at  Bath,  Pa. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  INTER-STATE 

By  A.  G.  Strough 

That  it  pays  and  i)ays  big  for  any- 
one interested  in  more  economical  pro- 
(lueti(m  to  be  a  member  of  any  up-to- 
ilate  local  was  manifested  at  the  annual 
picnic  of  Mt.  Top  Local  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association,  held 
in  J.  M.  Fricks'  grove,  near  Hall,  Pa., 
June  30th,  iv2S. 

The  ideal  of  success  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  over  500  members  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  and 
their  families.  The  total  attendance 
was  between  2500  and  3000  people, 
which  shows  conclusively  that  the  mem- 
bers in  this  locality  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it  and  are  always  loyal. 
The  following  locals  were  represented: 
Big  Dam,  Dillsburg,  Brandtsville, 
Mechanicsburg,  York  Springs,  Biglers- 
ville.  East  Berlin,  Abbottstown  and 
York   Associations. 

The  speakers  of  the  evening  were 
Frederick  Shangle,  Vice  President  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, C.  I.  Cohee  and  Miss  Myrtle 
Barger  of  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 
Mr.  Shangle  spoke  on  the  subject  "Why 
Should  I  be  a  Member  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  .\ssociation ?"  Mr. 
Cohee  made  an  address  on  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council.  Miss  Myrtle  Barger  si)oke  on 
health  and  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food. 
The  motion  picture  show  followed, 
which  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
audience. 

The  picnic  was  100%  over  the  top. 


DEVELOPEMENT  OF  A 

DAIRY  SEaiON 


BETTER  TO  UNDERFEED  CALF 
AT  START  THAN  OVERFEED 


PHILADELPHIA 

(Wood  stave) 

SILOS 

CENTURY 

(Cement  Stave) 

SILOS 

OPENING  ROOFS 
( Full  silo  without  refilHns) 

Cutttrs       FNd  Tnicki 

[.  f .  Seblichter  Co. 

10  S.  18th  St.,  Phila. 


(CJontinued  from  page  1) 
serves  the  credit  for  the  success  now 
being  obtained  in  the  dairy  business  in 
this  county;  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  in  sticking  together;  co- 
operation in  joining  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association;  co-operation  with 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  in  producing  milk  of  a  satis- 
factory quality;  with  the  bankers  and 
business  men  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
the  industry  in  the  county;  with  the 
receiving  station  oi)erators,  who  are 
learning  the  bu.siness  day  by  day;  with 
Harbison's  Dairies,  who  state  that  the 
result  of  all  this  is  that  Dorchester 
county  milk  is  among  the  best  going 
into  Philadelphia. 

Our  dairymen  are  buying  better  cows, 
more  pure  bred  bulls,  and  we  confi- 
dently expect  the  time  to  come  when 
we  will  be  able  to  produce  enough  milk 
to  operate  these  plants  to  their  utmost 

capacity. 

There  is  enough  glory  in  the  enter- 
l)rise  for  all,  but  especially  is  great 
credit  due  to  the  local  farmers,  busi- 
ness men  and  bankers  who  had  the 
foresight  to  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  saw  it  and  grasped  the  opportunity. 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  gives  some  figures  on  the 
quantities  of  milk  that  may  be  fed  to 
calves  at  diflTerent  ages.  At  birth  a  50- 
pound  calf  needs  about  8  pounds  a  day, 
while  a  100-pound  calf  will  use  12  lbs. 
Underfeeding  at  the  start,  says  the  de- 
partment, is  better  than  overfeeding. 
Some  beginners  make  the  mistake  ot 
giving  the  calf  all  it  wants.  This  would 
probably  be  a  good  practice  if  the  calf 
were  fed  every  2  or  3  hours,  as  is  the 
case  when  it  runs  with  the  cow.  How- 
ever, when  a  young  calf  has  been  with- 
out feed  for  from  8  to  12  hours,  there 
is  danger  that  it  will  gorge  itself  if  al- 
lowed to  c«msume  all  it  wants,  which 
may    cause   digestive  trouble. 

A    uniform   temperature  of  about  90° 
F.   is   necessary   if  the  milk  is  to  agree 
with  the  calf  and  produce  the  best  re- 
sults.   Some  feeders  attempt  to  make  up 
for  any  lack  in  quality  of  the  milk  by 
increasing   the    quantity.     For   instance, 
they    will    feed    much    more    skim    milk 
than   whole   milk  in  the  belief  that  the 
increased  quantity  will  make  up  for  the 
lack   of  butter   fat.     This   is   wrong,  as 
the   same    rule  about   overfeeding    holds 
good  with  skim  milk  as  with  whole  milk. 
If,  on  account  of  age,  souring,  or  dirt 
the  quality  of  the  milk  is  poor,  the  quan- 
tity  should   be  reduced   rather  than   in- 
creased.    The  calf  will  not  lose  so  much 
in   development   through   a  reduction   in 
feed    as    he    would    from    digestive    dis- 
orders.     A   calf  often    can    take   a   rela- 
tively   small    quantity    of    bad    milk   for 
long  periods  and  hold  its  own  and  even 
make   small    gains,   when   a   larger  por- 
tion   would   cause   digestive  trouble   and 
even  endanger  the  animal's  life. 


AUTUMN 


iSALE 

WCST   CHESTER    r^ 


^EASTERN  STATES^ 

OCTOBER  9tli 

55  PERFECT  TYPE 
HOLSTEINS 

Young  cows,  nearly  all  fresh  this 
fall  from  the  best  breeders  in  the 
country. 

Exceptional  High  Record  Bulls 
Ready  for  Service 

SPECIAL  INTER-STATE  PULLMAN 
TRAIN 

From  Sale  to  Dairy  Show  at  Syracuse 
and  return  with  25 '/o  reduction  in 
fares.  These  reduced  rates  apply 
from  your  station  provided  you  use 
this  special  train. 

Apply  for  special  blanks  to 

The   Agricultural   Extension  Office 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


For  Sale 


REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

We  will  sell  15  or  20  mature  cows. 
Most  of  them  are  well  along  in  years 
or  have  defective  udders,  and  this  is 
our  reason  for  selling  them.  All  have 
creditable  7-day  and  semi-official  rec- 
ords and  many  are  in  calf  to  King  of 
the  Ormsbys  or  one  of  his  good  sons 
here  at  Winterthur. 

This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
secure  foundation  animals  at  A  VERY 
REASONABLE  PRICE.  If  you  can 
handle  one  or  more,  come  look  them 
over  or  write 

Winterthur  Farms,  Winterthur,  Del. 


Guernseys    Bulls 
WANT  HOME 

Account  having  nnore  youn^  stock  that  can 
properly  house  this  winter  will  sell  quick  for 
|i5oeach.  Your  choice  of  three  fine  reRistcred 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves.  All  Calves  straight 
beautifully  marked  fawn  and  white  and  from 
Federal  Accredited  Herd.  All  calves  sired  by 
Brookmead's  Royal  Master  of  Rivervicw  50363 
who  is  a  brother  of  Langwater  Steadfast  that 
sold  for  |»5.ooo  at  Langwater  Farm  Sale,  Sept. 
21    19*0.    Act  quick— Satistaction  guaranteed. 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS 

SWABTHMORK,  DKLAWARI,  CO..  PA. 
12  Miles  from  Ptailadelpliia 


FOR  SALE 

Five  registered  Guernsey  Heifer 
calves,  2  months  to  6  months  of 

SRC 

ASA  MOORE 

MULLICA  HILL  NEW  JERSEY 

Rural  Phone  28D 


E.   NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere        —Anytime 


impioveMilkQuali^J 

Cool  and  aenle  millc  at  one  time — haltl 
mrrm  growth— rrraove  odors.  ■ 

GENUINE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION  I 
stop*  waste  and  los*— saves  it*  cost  in  I 
one  week.     Write  for  Free  FoWrr.       ■ 

(I  to  I  en  bttct   fl\»\»\  it  .    Ibc. 
Dapt.  V    ,  Cortland.  N.Y.  I 
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^  ^^^  '^  one  year 
^2,410,000,000 
worth  of  milk  pnoduced 


l)y  23,000,000 
Dairy  Cows 


Milking  by  hand  required 
time  of  2300,000  PEOPLE 

2  hours  a  day  (if  one  person 
milks  10 cows  per  hour). 


-at  the  low  rate  of 
10  cents  an  houi/ 


94e  High  Cosit  /  / 

^Hand-Milking  / 

There  are  from  23  to  2.5  million  dairy  cows  in  the 
United  States,  which  must  be  milked  twice  a  day.  Assum- 
ing that  one  man  can  milk  ten  cows  an  hour,  which  is 
fast  hand  milking,  this  means  that  4,600,000  hours  of 
human  labor  are  required  to  milk  these  cows  each  day. 
At  the  extremely  low  rate  of  10c  an  hour  it  costs  approxi- 

ft- 

mately  $460,000  a  day  just  for  hand  milking— a  stagger- 
ing sum. 

But  that  isn't  all.  Good  hand  milkers  are  scarce 
and  getting  scarcer  every  day.  Few  people  like  to  milk 
cows.  Hand  milking  is  slow,  costly  and  insanitary. 
Human  labor  is  too  valuable  for  such  work.  A  De  Laval 
Milker  is  faster,  cleaner,  better  and  cheaper. 


C0€(t 

to  Farmers 

of  the 

United  Sutes 
in  one  d^ 


460,000. 


milkina/ 


There  are  now^  over  12,000  De  Laval  Milkers  in  use 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  giving  unqualified  satisfaction 
and  proving  every  day  that  they  can  milk  at  least  twice 
as  many  cows  with  the  same  amount  of  help — thus  cut- 
ting the  cost  of  milking  squarely  in  two,  or  enabling 
twice  as  many  cows  to  be  milked  with  the  same  help. 

But  saving  time  and  labor  is  only  part  of  the  value 
of  a  De  Laval.  Because  of  its  gentle  and  soothing,  yet 
stimulating  and  uniform  action,  cows  almost  invariably 
produce  more  milk  when  milked  the  De  Laval  way  than 
by  any  other  method.  Thousands  of  users  have  proved 
this.  Some  of  the  best  cows  in  the  land  have  made  their 
records  with  De  Laval  ^Milkers  and  some  of  the  best  milk 
is  produced  with  it. 

If  you  are  milking  ten  or  more  cows  you  are  paying 
for  a  De  Laval  Milker.  You  might  as  well  be  getting  the 
benefit  from  it— you  can  get  one  on  such  easy  terms  that 
it  will  pay  for  itself. 

See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  us  for  complete 
information. 

TheJDe  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW.iYORK;  '  ^~  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  «Si!^29:E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 
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INTERSTATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  DAY 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  October  10th,  1923 

See  pages  2  and  9  for  further  details 


F(»r  many  years  the  National  Dairy 
Kxposition  has  l)ecn  held  in  the  west. 
This  year  it  will  be  held  in  the  east, 
and  no  eastern  dairyman  should  miss  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  this  great  show. 
Syracuse,  New  York,  where  the  Ex- 
position will  be  held  this  year,  on  Octo- 
ber 5th  to  13th,  will  give  the  farmers  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  an 
opportimity  of  visiting  this  truly  great 
sIkiw  practically  at  their  doors. 

Elaborate  plans  have 
luen  made  for  organ- 
ized visits  from  the 
different  dairy  dis- 
tricts to  attend  this 
show.  Two  continu- 
ous miles  of  dairy  and 
farm  machinery  will 
be  displayed,  new  and 
improved  cream  sep- 
arators, milking  ma- 
chines, barn  equip- 
ment, churns,  dairy 
supplies,  and  a  thous- 
and and  one  articles 
to  lighten  labor  and 
increase  profits  on 
the  dairy  farm. 

Here  In  a  few  days 
the  ambitious  dairy 
farmer  will  be  able  to 
learn  more  about 
dairying  than  he  could 
learn  in  a  lifetime  in 
any  other  way.  You 
cannot  aflFord  to  miss 
this   wonderful    show. 


REDUCED  RAILROAD 
FARES 


fsociation  Day,  embracing  the  territory 
of  the  entire  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed— 
and  that  means  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, eastern  Maryland,  all  of  Delaware 
and  southern  New  Jersey.  We  are  not 
simply  promising  you  a  good  time  on 
October  10th,  but  we  want  to  assure 
everyone  who  makes  the  trip  that  the 
expense  will  be  more  than  repaid.  Not 
(mly  the  wonderful  exhibits  of  thous- 
ands of  dairy  cows  and  bulls,  but  other 


things  will  be  there  that  you  will  want 
to  see— the  United  States  Departnient  of 
Agriculture's  wonderul  panoramic  ex- 
hibit "Dairying,  Past  and  Present,"  boy 
and  girl  club  exhibits,  contests  and  dem- 
onstrations, human  welfare  and  nutrition 
displays,  dairy   meetings,  etc. 

INTER.STATE  SPECIALS 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers   Asso- 
ciation   has    arranged    for    three    si>ecial 


Reduced        railroad 
fares       to       Syracuse 
have  been  granted  by 
railroads    all   over  the 
coimtry.     In    the   Inter-State    Milk   Pro- 
ducers   Association    territory    these    will 
be    approximately    li    times    the    regu- 
lar one  way  fare.    To  take  advantage  of 
this  reduced  railroad  fare  all  persons  in 
the   Inter-State   Milk   Producers    Associ- 
ation territory  are  directed  to  purchase 
;i  one-way  ticket  to  Syracuse  from  their 
home  ticket  agent.     At   the  same  time 
they  will  inform  the  agent  they  are  going 
to  the  National  Dairy  Show  and  its  con- 
ventions,   and    ask    for    a    certificate    or 
receipt    for    their    fare.      On    arrival    at 
Syracuse   they   are  to  present   it   at  the 
official     validation    office    on     the    show 
grounds.     When  it  has  been  "validated" 
it   is  good  for  a  return   ticket  home  on 
payment   of  one-half  of   the   usual   one- 
way rate.     This  method  of  purchase  of 
reduced  rate  tickets  applies  whether  you 
are   going   by    regular   train    or    on    one 
of    the    special    trains.      Regular    train 
service  from  Philadelphia  to  Syracuse  is 
maintained  over  the  P.    R.    R.   and   the 
Philadelphia    &    Reading  Railway.  Your 
local  agent  can  give  you  Information  as 
to  the  best  route  from  your  home  town, 
or  our    Philadelphia  office   will    be   glad 

to   get    Information    for   your   particular 

needs. 
Comparative   costs   of  railroad   tickets 

to   Syracuse    from    representative   points 

are  given  In   table  opposite. 

PENNSYLVANIA   DAY 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  10 

This  day  has  been  set  aside  iu>  Penn- 
sylavnla  Day.  It  also  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  As- 


NEW  YORK  state  FAIR  GROUNDS,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


ONE   DAT   AT   PAIR   COSTS 
From  PtallMlelpbia 

Railroad    fare     ^'S'?^ 

Pullman — 2    niphta    •      "•^" 

$23.79 

TTpper  berths  Irti-  per  nipht  less.  Two 
ran  occupy  one  berth.  Recular  day 
coaches    on    this    train. 


TWO  DAYS  AT  FAIR  COSTS 
From  Philadelphia 

Railroad    fare     ^^Hn 

Pullman— 3    nijchts    •      ^^^ 

$25.89 

Pullman  car  to  be  occupied  Instead  of 
hotel  while  at  Syracuse.  All  berths  same 
price. 


Special  Rates  Good  Only  Going  and  Returning  Same  Route 


VIA  PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia     *lMe 

Harrisburjr     |*«5 

West    Chester    il  i„ 

Ooatesville     


Oxford    

Wilmington      .  .  .  . 
rhestertown,   Md. 
?]aston,     Md. 
PridReton,    N.    J. 
Trenton.    N.  .T.    . 
Phillipsburc,    N. 


RETURN  RAILROAD  RATES 

York     $10.89 

Lancaster     H  ?2 

ChambersburK      \\  tn 

KuntinRdon      13.40 

Altoona     14fi2 

Lewistown      i-.xu 

VIA   PHILADELPHIA   &    READING 

Philadelphia       $10.29 

ReadinR      

Lansdale     


trains  to  Syracuse  to  enai)le  its  nieiu- 
bers,  their  families,  friends  and  neifjh- 
bors  to  visit  the  fair  on  Inter-State  Day, 
Wednesday,  October  10th,  and  if  de- 
sired, to  remain  over  for  Thursday, 
October  11th. 

The  time  table  for  two  of  these  si)ecial 
trains  on  the  P.  R.  H.,  leaving  on  tin- 
evening  of  October  f),  are  as  follows: 
(See  table  «m  this  page);  and  return- 
ing, leaving  Syracuse  the  evening  of 
()rt(»l)er  lOtli,  all<»w- 
ing  one  day  only  at 
the  show.  Se<'  table 
on  this  page. 

Arrangements    with 
the     Philadelphia      & 
Reading   Railway    for 
a    .special    train    from 
Philadelphia,     leaving 
at   same   time  as    the 
P.   R.    R.   special,    arc 
conditional  on  having 
three   carloads   to    u.se 
it.     If  less  buy  tickets 
via   this    railroad,    the 
special  ears  will  be  at- 
tached  to  the  regular 
train       which      ieavj's 
Philadj'Iphia     about 
midnight   and   reaches 
Syracuse   at    11.00    A 
M.,      and      returning, 
leave  Syracuse  at  10.00 
P.  M.   and  reach  Phila- 
delphia at  7.20  A.   M. 
l\ll  these  special  trains 
will    he    composed    of 
day  coaches  and  Pidl- 
man      sleeping      cars. 
Pullman     reservations 
should     be     made     in 
advance     direct     from 
the    Inter-State     Milk 
Producers    Association 
office,    using    ap)>lication     slip    on     page 
9    of    this    i.ssiie   or    through    the    Inter- 
state      Milk      Producers       Associaticm's 
field  men,  directors  or  Coimty   Agents. 

Prices  for  Pullman  berths  are  as  fol- 
lows: l/ower  berth  (either  for  <me  or 
two  persons)  $3.7.5  per  night;  upi)er 
berth  $3.00;  drawing  room  to  neeotn- 
modate  2  or  3  persons  $13..50.  Reser- 
vations will  be  filled  in  the  order  re- 
ceived, so  send  in  yoiir  application  at 
once.  Pnferenee  for  tipper  or  lower 
berths  will  be  respected  as  long 
supply  holds  out. 


tlH 


TWO  DAYS  AT  THE  SHOW 


18.89 
18.96 
17.73 
20.91 
22.11 
18.45 
14.73 
12.02 


Bethlehem 
Alle 


14.9.T 
14.99 
13.23 


ntown    li.vs 


PHILADELPHIA    &    EBADINO    B.    B- 

Leave    Philadelphia       JS  !?  ?•  m" 

"       Wayne    .Junction     10.41P.M. 

••       Jenkintown       10.50  P.M. 

"       Lansdale       Hoi  S' w* 

Quakertown      *^l„w"- 

"       Bethlehem     ^^AVi' ui 

"       Allentown     ^B15  » '  «' 

Arrive    Syracuse     7.00  A.  M. 


Iveave 


TRAIN  SCHEDULES 

PENNSYLVANIA  B.   B. 
Philadelphia     .  .10.30  P.  M.  Oct.  9 
West   Phila.    .  ..10.35  P.M. 
North   Phila.    ..10.45  P.M. 

"       Trenton      l^^^O  P.  M. 

Arrive    Syracuse     7.00  A.  M.  Oct.  10 

PENNSYLVANIA  B.   B. 
Leave     Harrisburg     .  .  .  12.10  A.  M.  Oct.  10 
Arrive     Syracuse      ....    7.00  A.  M. 


1  days 
satis- 


RETURNING  TRAINS  LEAVE  SYRAOI^^^AfgroxlmatelT) 

PHILADELPHIA   »   M^»»  .    ,„       ',.«.•    -aSU,-.  ' ,  ;  S" Oo"  I  Jf.  S: -'" 


The  show  is  well  worth  two  fnl 
of    anvone's    time.      One    cannot 
factorily    see   the   exhibits    in    less    tiiiu-, 
particulnrlv    since    all    are    interested    in 
the    judging    and    the    sessions    «»f    the 
World's   Dairy  Ccmgress.     To  enable  all 
our   folks  to   remain  two   days   at  Syra- 
cuse who  can  possihlly  arrange  to  do  so, 
an    agreement    has    been    made   wlu-reby 
as    manv    as    necessary    of   the   l»tillman 
sleeping  cars  will  be  held  on  a  Syracuse 
sidetrack  for  one  night  to  he  occupied  as 
sleeping  quarters.     This  plan   will   obvi- 
ate  the  necessity  of  arranging  for   hotel 
accommodations   when   tlie  city  is   taxed 
to  capacity  to  care  for  its  many  guests^ 
The  additional  cost  for  the  extra  night 
will    be    very    moderate       The    railroad 
companies  have  arranced   with  the  Pu  1 - 
Mian  service  for   a   total   charge  of  $9.C.O 
for     each     berth     for     the     whole     trip 
of    those    staying    the    /iw    whole    d<iys 
of  the  Fair. 
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THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

AND  WORLD'S  DAIRY  CONGRESS 

TheW  ondrous  Story  of  the  National  Dairy  Exposition 


The    1923   National    Dairy   Kxiiosition 

tober  5th  to  13th,  will  be  more  largely 
international  in  character  than  any  previ- 
ous dairy  exposition.  Tlio  World's 
Dairy  Congress  with  its  deleprates  from 
twenty  to  thirty  foreign  countries,  will 
participate  in  the  opening  of  the  h^xposi- 
tion  on  Friday,  October  5th,  together 
with  U.  S.  Government  officials  from 
Washington. 

The  first  two  days  <»f  the  show,  Oc- 
tober 5th  to  6th,  will  be  given  over  to 
Boy  and  Girl  Calf  Club  work,  demon- 
strations, judging  and  contests  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  educational  work  by  the 
leaders  for  the  young  jieople.  There  are 
already  fifteen  states  that  have  entered 
teams,  and  thirty  or  more  teams  will 
participate. 

Pfogram  of  Cattle  Judging 

The  official  judging  of  the  Show  be- 
sfins  on  Monday  morning,  tiie  Hth,  and 
runs  through  to  the  13th.  The  judging 
dates  of  the  breeds  are  as  follows: 

Holsteins,  October  8th  and  9th. 

Jerseys,  October  9th  and  10th. 

Ayrshires  and  Brown  Swiss,  October 
10th  and  11th. 

Guernseys,   October   11th   and   12th. 

The  cattle  judging  rings  of  the  Nation- 
al Dairy  Exposition  attract  the  world's 
attention  for  the  reason  that  a  ribbon 
means  that  the  winning  cattle  are  the 
best  that  have  been  presented  for  com- 
petitive showyard  honors  of  the  year 
and  that  the  owner  of  the  animal  had 
the  courage  to  present  his  cattle  for 
judgment  of  other  men.  His  winnings 
add  an  extensive  appreciation  to  the 
value  of  his  cattle. 

The  five  leading  breeds  of  dairy  cattle 
— Holstcin,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire 
and   Brown   Swiss— will   be   represented 


by  the  world's  best  animals  of  these 
br»»pds  nnd  the  Cow  Test  Associations 
of  America  will  send  their  highest  pro- 
ducing grade  cattle  to  the  Show  in  com- 
l)etiti<m.  With  these  grade  cattle  comes 
the  history  of  their  breeding,  showing 
the  possibilities  of  the  average  farmer 
obtaining  i)n>fitable  jiroducing  animals 
regardless  of  how  modest  his  pocket  book 
may  be. 

Educational    Cattle    Exhibits 

There  may  be  some  cattle  from 
abroad.  There  will  be  many  from  Can- 
ada, and  there  will  be  an  exhibit  of  cat- 
tle brought  from  each  quarter  of  the 
Ignited  States  for  the  purjiose  of  demon- 
strating effect  of  climatic  conditions  on 
the  growth  and  general  health  of  cattle 
and  to  show  results  from  diflPerent  kinds 
of  feed  produced  in  each  section.  This 
is  a  feature  of  the  Show  that  no  dairy 
farmer  can  afford  to  miss. 

The  different  cattle  associations  will 
carry  in  exhibit  form  herds  of  their  cat- 
tle, showing  the  improvement  in  each 
generation  in  conformation  and  produc- 
tion, and  will  present  the  case  of  the 
dairy  cow  in  her  relation  to  the  agricul- 
tural progress  of  America. 

Conventions  and  Meetings 
The  Exposition  is  an  annual  round-up 
of  America's  dairy  industry  and  the 
presentation  of  the  industry  in  its  pro- 
gress to  the  people  of  America.  Im- 
portant conventions  and  meetings  will 
be  held  during  the  entire  time.  The 
World's  Dairy  Congress  will  hold  morn- 
ing sessions  October  5th  to  10th.  The 
Milk  Producers  Associations  and  the  In- 
ternational Milk  Dealers  will  be  in  con- 
vention during  the  week.  And  the  Na- 
tional Creamery  Buttermakers'  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Dairy  Science  Asso- 
ciation   and   all   of  the   National   Cattle 


Associations   will  hold  conferences  dur- 
imr  the  period  of  the  Show 

Wonderful  U.  S.  DepaTtment  of  Agri- 
culture Exhibit 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  a  special  bill  at  its  last  session 
ai>propriatlng  $25,000.00  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  present  any  work 
of  any  kind  that  is  going  forward  in 
any  division  or  bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  dairying. 

The  exhibit  will  occupy  a  space  400 
feet  long  by  16  feet  deep  and  alone  will 
be  worth  a  trip  across  the  continent  to 
see. 

Exhibit  of  Machinery  and  Supplies 

The  exhibit  of  machinery  utilized  in 
the  dairy  factories  is  one  of  the  most 
nuignificent  industrial  exhibits  in  the 
world.  The  average  man  in  the  dairy 
industry  does  not  know  just  what  an 
amount  of  machinery  is  required  to 
operate  the  modern  milk  plant,  creamery, 
condensed  milk  plant,  cheese  or  ice 
cream  factory.  This  Exposition  dis- 
plays the  last  word  in  machinery  with 
idea  of  presenting  each  year  what  the 
genius  of  man  has  perfected  for  reduc- 
ing labor  and  increasing  output  of  pro- 
diiets  in  a  safe  and  sanitary  manner. 

The  states  that  are  recognized  dairy 
states  in  America  and  the  Province  of 
Canada— -and  this  year  some  of  the  for- 
eign countries  across  the  sea —  will  not 
(mly  display  some  of  their  machinery 
used  in  the  dairy  industry  but  will  enter 
their  products  in  open  competition  with 
ours. 

Human  Welfare  Department 

A  room  in  the  dairy  building  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  women  in  the 
East  who  are  in  charge  of  human  wel- 


fare and  nutrition  work  in  the  colleges 
and  schools,  and  in  public  departments 
of  health.  This  exhibit  is  going  to  be  so 
planned  as  to  carry  a  message  to  all  the 
workers  for  human  welfare  and  nutri- 
tion, that  will  be  calculated  to  standard- 
ize their  work,  and  to  inform  them  upon 
everything  of  this  nature  that  is  being 
carried  on  for  health  and  welfare. 

County  Delegations 

How  each  county  will  proceed  to  get 
its  i>eople  informed  and  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  attend  this  World's  Show  is 
largely  up  to  each  county. 

The  railroads  have  given  reduced  rates 
of  a  fare  and  a  half  from  everywhere  In 
the  United  States  for  this  Exposition. 
Size  and  Importance  of  the  Exposition 

The  exhibits  for  this  Show,  compre- 
hending everything  in  dairying,  will  fill 
the  entire  group  of  buildings  on  the  New 
York  State  Fair  Grounds;  every  build- 
ing will  be  filled  by  this  Exposition 
with  the  exception  of  the  grandstand. 

The  Show  will  open  each  day  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  stay  open 
until  the  program  is  finished  each  even- 
ing, 10  or  11  o'clock.  The  evenings 
will  be  filled  with  selected  entertainment; 
a  horse  show,  industry  pageantry,  and 
international  competitions  of  sportsman- 
ship. Conventions  of  cattle  breeders, 
milk  productcrs  and  dealers,  creamery 
men,  cheese  manufacturers,  machinery 
nttn  and  scientists,  will  be  going  on  every 
day. 

The  cost  of  bringing  the  Show  to  the 
East  runs  up  close  to  $200,000.00,  giving 
an  eight-day  course  in  agriculture  that 
will  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  yearly 
to  Eastern  agriculture. 

This  will  undoubtedly  be  the  only  year 
the  Exposition  will  be  held  in  the  Elast 
for  some  time  to  come. 
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WORLD'S  DAIRY  CONGRESS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


The  great  World's  Congress  of  the 
Dairy  interests  of  the  world,  will  be 
held  in  the  United  States,  October  2nd 
to  10th. 

The  purpose  of  this  Congress  is  Lo 
effect  an  international  exchange  of  the 
newest  knowledge  of  the  science  and 
practices  of  dairying  and  of  the  methods 
and  results  of  a  wise  use  of  milk  and 
its  products  in  the  human  diet. 

The  Congress  opens  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  October  2nd.  Two  days  will 
be  given  to  meetings  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  officials  and  the 
Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment  of   Agriculture. 

PHILADELPHIA    DAY,    OCT.    4TH 

Demonstrations  of  Dairy  Council 

Activities 
First  big  Dairy  Council  demonstration 
showing   the  activities   of  the    National 
Dairy  Council  to  the  world. 

Delegates  from  Washington,  D.  C,  will 
arrive  by  special  train,  early  in  the 
morning.  Breakfast  will  be  served  at  the 
Bellcvue-Stratford  Hotel. 


The  morning  session  will  be  held  in 
one  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  School 
auidtoriums,  at  the  Furness  School. 
The  afternoon  will  be  given  to  trips  to 
dairy  farms,  milk  plants,  historical 
points  of  interest  and  to  the  heaJquarters 
of  the  Dairy  Council. 

In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  ban- 
quet to  the  Worids'  Dairy  Congress, 
delegates  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel. 

The  following  preliminary  program  of 
the  Philadelphia  entertainment  has  been 
announced. 

Proposed  Program  for 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  COUNCIL  DAY 

WORLD'S  DAIRY  CONGRESS 

Philadelphia,  October  4th,  J923 

Morning   Session— 9.30    A.    M.    to    12.80 
P.  M.  at  the  Furness  School,  3rd  and 
Mifflin  Streets. 
C.  L.   King,  presiding. 
Address  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Moor", 
Address— "What   the    Dairy    Industry 

means  to  Human   Welfare,"— M.   D. 

Munn,     President     National     Dairy 

Council. 
"Cows      and      Children"— Miss      Sally 

I.ucas  Jean,  American  Child  Health 

Association,  N.  Y. 
"I'rograms  and  Methods"— R.  W.  Bal- 

derston ;  an  explanation  of  the  Dairy 


Council  program  and  the  methods 
that  have  proven  successful  in  carry- 
ing it  out. 

"Philadelphia  Public  Schools"— Dr. 
Edwin  Broome,  Sup't  of  Public 
Schools. 

"Quality  Control  Work  of  the  Dairy 
Council"— C.  I.  Cohee. 

"Results  of  Dairy  Council  Work"— W. 
A.  Wentworth,  former  Secretary  of 
Iowa  State  Dairy  Council. 

Digest  of  results  of  Dairy  Council 
work  as  shown  by  a  survey  of  ac- 
complishments of  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  and  of  various  local  councils, 
given  in  terms  of  such  items  as  im- 
proved health  habits,  and  the  elim- 
ination of  undernourishment  in  chil- 
dren as  well  as  thru  a  recital  of 
increased  consumption  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts directly  traceable  to  Dairy 
Council  work. 

Demonstration  of  School  Work. 

Milk  Fairies— A  short  health  play  fea- 
turning  milk  and  butter,  given  by  the 
Philadelphia  Public  School  children 
trained  by  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Health  Dramatics  Depart- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council. 

Food  Fairies— A  food  value  story  for 
»''i  '-1  children  of  the  lower  grades 
s"  V  'r.<r  the  importance  of  right  food 
.<"  '•  ion.  Illustrated  with  actual 
fwod,  dolls  and  a  large  milk  bottle. 


Afternoon    Session— 1.30   P.   M.   to   6.30 
P.  M. 
Choice  of — 

Trip  to  inspect  dairy  herds 
Trip  to  milk  plants 
Historical  tour 

Dairy  Council  office  for   con- 
ference and  inspection. 
Dinner    &    Evening  EntertainmentH-6.30 
o'clock. 
After-dinner  speeches — M.  D.  Munn — 
Toastmaster 

(1)  Hon.  Clifford  Pinchot— Gov.  of 
Pennsylvania. 

(2)  Mrs.  I.  C.  Wood,  Director,  Eliza- 
beth McCormick  Memorial  Fund, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

(3)  Mr.  E.  W.  Langford,  President, 
Farmers'  Union  of  England. 

Entertainment 

(1,)  Short  Play— "How  Milk  is  Made" 

(2)  Monologue— "American  Giri  Beau- 
ty Products" 

(3)  "Song   by   Dairy    Maids" 

(4)  "Health  Circus" 

(5)  Dairy  Council  Motion  Picture— 
"Shadows" 

(6)  Nutrition  Play— "Making  the 
World  Fit." 

Delegates  leaving  Philadelphia,  by 
special  train,  late  on  October  4th,  will 
proceed  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  attending 
the  National  Dairy  Exposition,  where 
five  days  will  be  spent  in  conferences, 
meetings   and  visit  to  the  Show. 


INTER-COUNTY  DAIRY  RALLY 

Maryland  and  Delaware  Stage  Big  Event 


As  far  as  the  dairymen  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  and  lower  Delaware 
were  concerned,  Thursday,  August  23rd, 
r«presented  a  big  dairy  day. 

iTrtwnrH  of  '2(K)0  dairvmeu.  their 
fuuiilies  and  those  interested  in  dairy- 
ing, participated  in  a  Big  Dairy  Rally, 
which  was  held  at  Community  Park, 
Eiiston,  Maryland,  on  tlvat  day. 

Early  in  the  day  automobiles  began  to 
arrive,  filled  with  farmers  and  their 
families.  Many  came  by  iiorse  drawn 
vehicles  and  by  train. 

The  program  began  early  in  the  morn- 
ing when  a  tour  of  the  dairy  farms  in 
the  vicinity  of  Easton  was  made. 

At  one  o'clock  a  boys*  cow  judging 
contest  was  held.  Teams  were  repre- 
sented from  Caro- 
line, Kent,  Somerset, 
Queen  Anne  and 
Dorchester  counties, 
Maryland,  and  one 
team  from  Sussex 
county,   Delaware. 

The  judges  were  as 
follows:  Hon.  Fred 
Rasmussen,  former 
secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  Pennsylvania; 
Dr.  Wm.  Hart  Dex- 
ter, formerly  of  the 
United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture, 
Dairy  Division,  and 
J.  A.  Conover,  dairy 
specialist  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  Uni- 
versity   of    Maryland. 

Groups  of  Jerseys, 
Ayrshires,  Holsteins, 
and  Guernseys  were 
shown  for  judging 
purposes. 

The  scores  made  by 

the      various      teams 

were  as  follows: 

Kent  County   713  points 

Dorchester  County  700  points 

Caroline  County    625  points 

Somerset   County    692  points 

Sussex  County,  Del 649  points 

Queen   Anne's  County    436  points 

Talbot   County    422  points 

The  Kent  county  team,  Stanley  B. 
Sutton,  Martin  L.  Sutton  and  Lee 
Startt,  won  the  first  prize  of  $16,  while 
Oswald  McWilliams,  of  Dorchester 
county,  won  a  prize  of  $10,  making  the 
highest  individual  score. 

Following  the  cow  judging  contest  the 
crowd  surrounded  the  speakers  stand, 
where  the  following  addresses  were  made. 
County  Agent  E.  P.  Walls,  of  Talbot 
county,  introduced  the  various  speakers. 

Why  a  Dairy  Rally?— C.  I.  Cohee, 
Philadelphia  Inter-State   Dairy    Council. 

Dairying  on  the  Eiastern  Shore— Dr. 
A.  P.  Woods,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland, 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ei.ition  in  Legislative  Matters — R.  W'. 
Halderston,  Secretary  Inter-State  Milk 
I'r.Klucers   Association. 

The  Market  Situation— H.  D.  Alle- 
huh,  President  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers Association. 

The  Future  of  Dairying— Hon.  Fred 
Hasmussen,  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  Pennsylvania. 

Cow  Judging  Demonstration — H.  E. 
Van  Norman,  President  Worid's  Dairy 
Congress  Association. 


Dr.  Woods  in  his  address  outlined  the 
dairy  situation  in  Maryland.  For  two 
years  he  said  a  Maryland  Boys'  Cow 
Judging  team  had  won  the  International 
Cow  Judging  Contests,  the  last  one  beincr 
recently  held  in  England.  Maryland  is 
spending  $100,000  for  a  new  dairy  build- 
ing at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Balderston  outlined  briefly  the 
various  legislative  matters,  both  State 
and  National,  in  which  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  Imve  re- 
cently had  a  prominent  part.  The  Cap- 
per-Volstead  bill  passed  by  a  recent 
session  of  Congress  legalizing  co-oper- 
ative marketing,  filled  milk  legislation, 
both  National  and  State,  as  well  as 
local  legislative  problems  of  interest  to 


age  production  per  cow  must  be  in- 
creased. In  these  days  of  universal 
transportation  every  section  of  the 
country  is  in  competition  with  every 
other  one  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
'I'herefore,  no  section  can  be  backward 
in  putting  into  operation  the  most  ad- 
vanced methods  of  farming,  if  it  hopes 
to  get  its  share  of  the  world's  markets 
and  to  return  to  its  farmers  an  adequate 
wage  and  a  fair  profit  on  the  investment. 
We  njust  know  what  our  cows  pro- 
duce in  these  days.  We  cannot  afford 
to  guess.  Cow  testing  associations  are 
an  accurate  and  a  cheap  way  of  ascer- 
taining what  your  cows  are  doing  for 
you.  Bull  associations  will  help  small 
breeders  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
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MOTION  PICTURE  SNAPS  TAKEN  AT  RALLY 


the    dairyman    and    the    farmer    on    the 
whole. 

H.  D.  Allebach,  president  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  made 
an  interesting  address  on  the  Milk 
Market  situation.  He  outlined  mar- 
ket conditions  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  generally.  In  a  brief  man- 
ner, he  spoke  of  the  situation  between 
dealers  and  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers Association  and  their  common  in- 
terest in  producing  and  marketing  a 
clean,  safe  and  sanitary  product.  The 
Philadelphia  market  is  the  best  in  the 
country,  at  the  present  time,  and  is 
attracting  dairymen's  attention  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Hon.  Fred  Rasmussen  in  speaking  on 
the   Future  of  Dairying,   said   in   part: 

"In  the  past  seventy  years  the  land  in 
Talbot  county  has  increased  in  value 
from  $22  to  $96  per  acre  and  in  Caro- 
line, an  adjoining  county,  from  $4  to 
$70  an  acre.  In  view  of  this  great 
change  in  value,  business  methods  in 
vogue  on  the  farms  in  this  section  must 
change  so  as  to  make  this  high-priced 
land  profitable  to  the  man  who  operates 
it.  Diversified  agriculture  is  necessary 
over  a  large  portion  of  this  territory  and 
dairying  must  be  improved  to  become 
one  of  the  larger  interests  of  the  farm.. 
Improvements  in  dairying  must  keep 
pace  with  this  increase  in  ^aj^^^'  **"?' 

The  mongrel  cow  must  go..  7*  ™"** 
raise  a  better  class  of  cows! '  The'  iiver- 


stock  because  through  the  bull  associa- 
tion, they  can  afford  to  get  a  higher 
grade  sire  and  it  would  be  possible  for 
each  individual  breeder  to  buy  a  high 
priced  animal,  and,  then,  too,  through 
the  bull  association,  you  can  arrange  for 
exchange  of  sires  to  prevent  inbreeding. 

The  Eastern  Shore  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  the  soil  and  the  climate 
to  produce  some  of  the  very  best  feeds 
for  dairy  cows.  It  is  a  typical  corn 
country  as  can  be  seen  by  traveling 
along  its  splendid  roads. 

Many  of  your  farmers  are  learning 
that  they  can  grow  alfalfa  to  advan- 
tage and  this  season,  particularly,  is  the 
value  of  this  crop  shown.  Through 
your  corn  you  get  the  cheapest  form  of 
energy  producing  feed  and  through  the 
alfalfa  you  get  the  cheapest  form  of 
home  grown  protein.  Good  corn,  alf- 
alfa and  good  cows  are  a  combination 
which  will  do  more  for  the  Eastern 
Shore  in  general  than  any  other  com- 
bination that  I  know  of. 

Dairying  on  the  Eastern  Shore  fits 
in  well  with  the  cash  crops  which  you 
are  growing,  such  as  tomatoes,  sweet 
corn  and  peas.  The  monthly  milk  check 
gives  stability  to  the  farmer's  business 
returns,  especially  in  years  when  the 
cash  crops  may  be  unprofitable. 

Your  marketing  association  has  done 
wonders  for  the  Eastern  Shore.  The 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
has  been  the  means  through  which  you 


luive  secured  a  satisfactory  and  stable 
market  for  your  dairy  products.  Through 
it  you  are  getting  as  good  a  return  as 
can  be  obtained  anywhere  for  your  milk. 
It.  however,  cannot  make  up  for  in- 
efficiency on  the  farm  and  you  must 
yourselves  as  individuals  practice  eco- 
nomical production,  because  your  associ- 
ation cannot  get  more  for  you  in  the  long 
run  than  the  world's  market,  and  your 
milk  must  compete  with  other  sections 
where  they  have  high  grade  cows,  intelli- 
gently fed  and  within  hauling  distance 
of  your  own   markets. 

It  has  many  times  been  insisted  that 
the  farmer  should  have  "cost  of  produc- 
tion   with    a    reasonable   profit."     This 
slogan  is  a  fallacious  one  if  you  do  not 
insist  that  the  farmer 
practice  strict  efficien- 
cy in  his   methods  of 
I)r(Kluction.     As   your 
president   has   pointed 
out  to  you  totlay,  the 
world    will    not    give 
you  the  cost   of  pro- 
duction with  a  reason- 
able profit  if  the  mar- 
ket at  the   time  does 
not   warrant   it.     The 
association  has  to  sell 
all  the  milk  of  all  its 
members  all  the  time 
and  the  price  must  be 
such     at     which     the 
milk   will   move. 

In  the  Cow  Judging 
Demonstration  by  Dr. 
Van  Norman,  the 
dairymen  showed  the 
keenest  interest  and 
crowded  around  the 
speaker  so  as  to  hear 
every  word   said. 

Three  animals  were 
used    in    making    the 
demonstration.         He 
showed   with   these  animals,  all   the  de- 
sirable points  of  a  good  cow  and  pointed 
out  some  defects  to  be  avoided. 

Following  these  addresses  several 
liundred  gallons  of  ice  cream  were  then 
distributed  free,  to  all  who  attended  the 
rally.  This  ice  cream  was  supplied  by 
one  of  the  large  Philadelphia  ice  cream 
makers.  There  was  plenty  of  it  and  a 
score  of  local  helpers  were  kept  busy 
dishing  up  the  bricks. 

Basket  supper  parties  then  scattered 
to  all  parts  of  the  grounds. 


Boys  G)w  Judging;  Contest 


Evening  Program 
Following  supper.  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Gibson  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of 
Education  lead  in  community  singing. 
This  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
reels  of  motion  pictures,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council. 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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When  East  meets  West,  and  North 
and  South  shake  hands  at  the  National 
Dairy  Exjxisition  in  Syracuse,  October 
.'3  to  i:Uh,  it  will  be  at  the  largest  and 
most  com]>I('te  show  that  the  manage- 
im-nt  has  held  in  17  years. 

Ki^ht  huge  buildings  will  be  used  in 
.uldition  to  the  big  Ji?.5(X),000  coli.seum 
now  under  construction  by  the  state  for 
tlic  show. 

'J'hf.se  buildings  will  be  filled  with  the 
world's  best  dairy  cattle  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts; the  new  coliseum  will  be  used 
for  a  cattle  judging  ring,  track  meets, 
and  a  Niglit  Horse  Show  which  is  at- 
tracting wide  attention.  Many  breeders 
own  btautifiii  show  horses  and  will 
bring  them  along  for  the  night  perfor- 
m.ince.  Thousands  of  dairymen  from 
all  corners  of  the  world  will  crowd  into 
lli«s«'  buildings  at  the  State  Fair  grounds, 
and  both  Americans  and  people  from 
foreign  lands  will  see  the  world's  finest 
cattle. 

•'Exhibitions  and  demonstrations  will 
show  the  farmer  world  ways  of  feeding, 
breeding  and  care  of  cattle,  and  the  vari- 
ous methods  will  be  compared.  Dairy 
products  from  "'at  home  and  abroad,** 
will  be  on  display,  along  with  a  vast  ex- 
biftit  of  dairy  machinery  and  equipment. 

The  one  big  problem  in  the  farmers' 
life,  how  to  increase  his  prosperity,  how 
to  increaTjir- his  purchasing  jMJwer  until 
it  is  on  a  pat;  with  that  of  the  city,  will 
be  shown  at  the  Show. 

It  has  been  termed  a  "nine-day  dairy 
university."  Farm  leaders  throughout 
I  be  country  arc  supporting  it  unitedly 
because  of  its  trehicndous  value  in  bring- 
ing tried  H«d  i)roven  methods  of  better 
dairying  from  all  parts  of  the  continent 
.'ind   abK>ad. 

'I'hey  are  methods  which  have  actually 
been  worked  rttit  down  on  the  farm  and 
for  th.'/t  reas<m  carry  a  message  of  great- 
er i)n»si)erity  to  thos^'  who  visit  the 
Show. 


THE  MILK  MARKET 

The  general  market  situation  during 
August  has  been  somewhat  unsettled. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  sup- 
ply, particularly  during  the  last  half  of 
the  month. 

Increased  rainfall  almost  throughout 
the  rhiladelphia  Milk  Shed,  has  resulted 
in  a  somewhat  better  situation  as  to 
pasture  C(mditions,  together  with  the 
cooler   weather,    has,    as    a    rule,   greatly 


during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  month. 

In  addition  we  are  in  the  period  of 
light-consumption,  owing  to  the  vaca- 
tion season  in  the  large  consuming  mar- 
kets. 

Our  readers  may  be  interested  in  not- 
ing that  during  the  last  half  of  August 
the  price  of  ndlk  at  Philadelphia  direct 
shii)ped  stations  was  down  to  3  cents 
l^er  quart. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  any  better 
ment  in  this  ccmdition  until  after  the 
vacation  season,  when  normal  consump- 
tion will  again  be  resumed. 


MEMBERSHIP  GROWS  STEADILY 

That  the  value  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  is  becoming  more 
and  more  important  to  the  dairy  farmers 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  is  appar- 
ent in  its  constantly  increasing  member- 
ship. 

In  the  i)erio<l  from  July  9th  to  August 
:j(>th  1923 — 157  new  members  were  added 
to  its   membership  roll. 

For  the  best  interest  of  the  Dairy 
Farmer  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed — 
every  producer  of  milk  should  be  on  Its 
membership  list. 

As  our  membership  increases,  so  does 
also  our  efficiency  and  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  there  should  be  a  united  co- 
operation of  all  the  milk  producers  in 
the  Shed. 


PRICES  OF  FARM 

PRODUaS  IN  AUGUST 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  their 
products,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  August  1,  indi- 
cate greatest  increases  in  hay  and  po- 
tatoes as  compared  with  prices  on  the 
first  of  the  previous  month. 

The  shortage  of  this  season's  hay  crop 
is  accountable  for  the  most  part  for  a 
ten  per  cent  increase  in  price  over  the 
July  average  of  $16.97  a  ton. 

As  comi>ared  with  August  1922  prices 
in  the  following  table  the  1923  averages 
present  a  generally  favorable  situation 
with  resi)ect  to  all  except  two  commodit- 
ies, i.  e.,  wheat  and  peaches. 

Aug.     Aug. 
1922     1923 

Wheat,    per    bushel    $  1.08  $  1.00 

Corn,  per  bushel 72  .92 

Rye,  per  bushel 89  .88 

Oats,  per  bushel 49  .66 

Apples,  per  bushel    1.20  1.32 

Peaches,  per  bushel 2.70  2.22 

Tobacco,    per    lb 12  .16 

Potatoes,  per  bushel    1.35  1.70 

Hay,    per    ton    15.86  18.70 

Eggs,  per  doz 28  .29 

Farm  Butter,  per  lb 87  .43 

Milk,  per  100  lbs 2.00  2.56 

Honey,    per    lb 24  .25 

Wool,    per    lb 82  .39 

Cherries,  per   qt 16.  .16 

Rasi)bcrries,  per  qt 20  .21 

Bhickberries,  per  qt 16  .17 


NEW  CONDENSED 

SKIMMED  MILK  LAW 


ANOTHER  COW  RECX>RD 
For  Sale— A  pure  blooded  Jersey  cow, 
giving  two  gallons  of  milk,  two  tons  of 
hay,  a  lot  of  chickens  and  several  sttoves. 
-njas.  J.  Via.  Steriing  Kan.,  Bulletin. 


In   Effect  in  Pennsylvania   This   Month 

The  Snuth  Condensed  Skimmed  Milk 
law  passed  by  the  (Jeneral  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania,  becoujes  effective  on 
September  27,  1923. 

Secretary  Frank  P.  Willits,  of  the 
Peniusylvania  Departntent  of  Agricul- 
ture, issued  instructions  to  the  director 
«)t  the  Bureau  of  Foods,  James  Fousl,  lo 
give  adequate  notice  to  the  trade  that 
after  September  27,  all  canned  condensed 
skimmed  milk  as  defined  in  the  South 
law  must  be  sold  in  accord  with  the 
new   requirements. 

Tl»e  recently  approved  act,  which  is  a 
supplement  to  the  Jones  Filled  Milk 
law,  states  that  no  condensed,  concen- 
trated or  evai>orated  skimmed  milk  in 
hermetically  sealed  cans  or  receptacles 
may  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  unless  such  re- 
ceptacles contain  not  less  than  five  lbs. 
net  weight.  Each  can  shall  have  mark- 
ed, printed  or  labelled  thereon  the  words, 
"Concentrated  Skimmed  Milk,  Unsweet- 
ened" or  "Concentrated  Skimmed  Milk, 
Sweetened,"  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
shall  be  further  labelled  as  being  unfit 
for  infants. 

Wholesalers  and  retailers  have  been 
given  almost  three  months  in  which  to 
comply  with  the  new  regulations,  after 
which  time  violations  will  be  vigorously 
prosecuted  by  the  food  officials  of  the 
rVpartment  of  Agriculture.  Director 
Foust  in  commenting  on  the  measure, 
said  tlvat  it  is  a  most  wholesome  bit 
of  legislation  and  necessary  in  the  pre- 
ventit)n  of  fraud  and  deception  in  the 
.sale  of  vital  foo<lstuffs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  hopes 
that  prompt  steps  will  be  taken  by  the 
trade  to  remove  the  banned  article  from 
the  market  and  in  the  future  to  have 
all  canned  condensed  skimmed  milks 
conform  with  the  regulations  in  force 
by  virtue  of  the  Smith  act.  Failure  to 
observe  the  provisions  of  the  law  will 
only  result  in  trouble  to  the  trade  and 
make  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  courts. 


PUREBRED  SIRES  DEVELOP  o 
MARKET  FOR  PURE-BRED  DAMS 

In  the  improvement  of  live  stock,  a 
movement  which  is  being  accelerated  by 
vari()us  States  and  the  United  States 
J>c]>artment  of  Agriculture  through  the 
better  sires,  better  stock  campaign,  the 
sire  exerts  the  greater  influence,  but, 
once  the  grading-up  process  has  been 
started,  the  importance  of  well-bred 
dams  must  be  recognized.  It  is  only 
tiir^iiopl)  the  i!*?e  "f  '>i!re-bred  f^rnit!?" 
that  it  is  ix)ssible  to  preserve  and  carry 
on  the  full  value  of  good  sires.  A  pure- 
bred sire  and  a  pure-bred  dam  are  neces- 
sary to  reproduce  a  pure  bred,  which 
maintains  an  unbroken  stream  of  known 
blood. 

That  farmers  soon  recognize  the  need 
for  pure  blood  on  both  sides  of  an  ani- 
mal's  ancestry  is   indicated   by   the   fig- 
ures   collected    by    the    Department    of 
Agriculture    in    the    campaign    just    re- 
ferred  to.     The   adoption   of   pure-bred 
sires   in   most  cases  soon   results   in   the 
purchase   of    a    few    registered    females. 
In   the  last   department   report  showing 
the  kinds  and  breeding  of  animals  owned 
by  farmers  and  breeders  enrolled  in  the 
campaign   they   are   shown    to   have   on 
their  farms   21,542   pure-bred   sires   and 
134,020   pure-bred    females.      The    tend- 
ency toward  the  wider  adoption  of  pure- 
bred dams  is  shown  most  conspicuously 
in  the  case  of  hogs,  the  most  rapid  mul- 
tipliers  of   the   domestic    farm   animals. 
In  the  list  of  hogs  owned  by  men  who 
have  joined  the  campaign  62.8  per  cent 
of  the  sows  are  pure  bred.     Cattle  come 
next  with  35.9  per  cent  of  the   females 
pure  bred.    For  horses  the  percentage  is 
12.5  per  cent,   asses  24.6  percent,  sheep 
and   goats  about   18.5  per  cent.     In  the 
list    of    fowls    owned    there    are    86,108 
pure-bred    males    and    514,422    females, 
which  is  nearly   70  per   cent  of  all  the 
female  fowls  listed. 

The  breeder  who  sells  pure-bred  sires 
is  building  a  market  for  pure-bred 
females. 


MARYLAND  WIN  HONORS  AGAIN 
The  gold  cup  offered  by  the  London 
Daily  Mail  through  the  International 
Federation  of  Young  Farmers  Clubs 
last  year,  was  won  for  the  second  time 
i)y  a  team  of  Maryland  boys  in  a  live- 
stock judging  contest  at  Newcastle-on 
Tyne,  at  the  English  Royal  Stock  Show. 
The  boys  are  Hubert  Snodgrass,  Rich- 
ard Wills  and  Charles  Cushing.  They 
were  accompanied  abroad  by  Mr.  B.  B. 
Derrick,  County  Agent  and  Mr.  P.  W. 
Chichester,  Asst.  State  Club  Agent. 

P.  B.  Tustin,  Manager  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Farmers  Clubs  in  a 
letter  just  received  describes  the  contest 
as  follows:  "They  still  have  the  gold  cup 
in  their  possession  which  they  fairly 
won,  but  it  was  not  such  an  easy  task 
as  last  year.  I  can  assure  you  the 
Maryland  boys  made  a  very  good  im- 
pression wherever  they  went  and  I  per- 
sonally would  like  to  say  that  it  was  a 
real  pleasure  for  me  to  take  them 
around,  as  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
more  intelligent  and  better  behaved  team 
of  boys  anywhere." 

The  team's  trip  abroad  was  financed 
by  the  Baltimore  Sun,  individuals  in 
Harford  County,  the  Maryland  State 
Banker's  Ass'n.,  Baltimore  Milk  Ex- 
change, Governor  Albert  C.  Ritchie, 
Maryland  State  Dairymen's  Association, 
Maryland  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. 
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TWO  MORE  COWS  DIE  FROM 
EATING  POISONED  HERBAGE 

Recent  instances  in  which  cattle  were 
killed  as  a  result  of  foraging  on  gra.s3 
and  weeds  which  had  been  sprayed  with 
chendcal  substances  commonly  used  lo 
eradicate  weed  growth,  lends  additional 
emphasis  to  the  need  for  cautioning  livt- 
stock  owners  against  such  dangers  when- 
ever poisonous  solutions  are  used  in 
j)laces  accessible  to  livestock. 

The  analysis  of  the  contents  of  one 
cow's  stomach  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Pennsylvanl.-i 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  examin- 
ation, proved  the  presence  of  arsenic 
which  is  the  active  element  in  sprays 
most  frequently  employed  along  railroad 
and   trolley  right-of-ways  to  kill  weei'.s. 

In  the  second  specimen  the  chemical 
analysis  disclosed  an  abnormal  amount  of 
iron  and  the  presence  of  sulphates,  'n- 
dicating  the  ingestation  of  sulphate  of 
Iron^  known  as  copperas.  In  each  cj^se 
the  symptoms  of  the  poisoned  animal 
and  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
can-ass  pointed  to  the  same  causual 
agfncy  as  the  analysis  subsequently  made 
l>y  State  Chemist  James  W.  Kellogg. 

Whenever  a  spray  is  used  to  eradlcAtf 
vegetation  in  places  where  cattle  (  >n 
get  in  and  graze,  notices  should  be  post- 
ed in  several  conspicuous  places  so  that 
owners  can  take  proper  steps  to  safe- 
giuird  their  stock.  State  officials  also 
suggest  that  farmers  keep  all  supplies  of 
spraying  materials  and  "other  pdisons  in 
a  building  where  cattle  &r  tither  live-' 
stock  will  not  reach  them. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


SELLING  PLAN 


B*<.ic  Quantity  in  July  and  August  110  per  cant.    Bailc  Quantity  in  September  115  per  cent. 
"*       ••  '  jj^gg  jj  SurpluB  not  effective  in  July.  August  and  September 

The  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  for  1923  became  effective  with  January.  The  basic 
nnantitv  is  represented  by  the  average  shipment  of  milk  during  October,  November  and 
?w'mb6r  1922  on  which  the  basic  price  will  be  paid.  In  August  a  surplus  price  based 
'.n'l"  score  solid  packed  creamery  butter.  New  York  City,  plus  20  per  cent,  will  be  paid 
f<ir  "all  milk  in  excess  of   110  per  cent,  of  established  basic  quantity. 


AUGUST  BASIC  MILK  PRICES 

p.  O.  B.  PHILADELPHIA 
aradA    B   Market    Milk 

From  these  prices  1  cent  per  46V4  quarts 
or  1  cent  per  100  pounds  is  to  be  deducted 
l)V  the  buyer,  which  together  with  one  cent 
DtT   40'/'   quarts,   contributed  by   the   buyer  is 

„  |,e  t'nrned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
I'hiludelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  publicity  cam 
puV-n  advertising  the  food  value  and  greater 
c<n8umption  of  dairy  products.  Two  cents 
npr    100    pounds    commission    from    tne    mem 

ers  of  the  Inter  State  Milk  Producers  Asso 
.iation  is  to  be  deducted  and  returned  to 
the    association. 


Test 
per  cent. 

3. 

S.O.'S 

3.1 

3.1.'> 

3.2 

3.2.'i 

3.3 

3.3.''. 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.6r. 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.7S 

4.« 

4.«f> 

4  0 

4  <*!i 

5. 


Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lb. 
$3.44 
3.46 
3.48 
3.50 
3.52 
3.54 
3.50 
3..'i8 
3.00 
3.62 

3.64 

3.66 
3.68 
3.70 
3.72 
3.74 
3.76 
3.78 
3.80 
3.82 

3.84 

3.86 
3.88 
3.90 
3.92 
3.94 
3.96 
3.98 
4.00 
4.02 

4.04 

4.06 
4.08 
4.10 
4.12 
4.14 
4.16 
4.18 
4  10 
4  2''! 

4.24 


When   the  milk   is   not   tested 
f.  o.   b.  Philadelphia    is 
cents  a   quart 


Price 
per  qt. 

7.35 

7.4 

7.45 

7.5 

7.55 

7.6 

7.65 

7.65 

7.7 

7.7r. 

7.8 

".85 

7.9 

7.95 

8. 

8. 

8.05 

8.1 

8.15 

8.2 

8.25 

8.3 

8.3 

8.35 

8.4 

8.45 

8.5 

8.55 

8.6 

8.6 

8.65 

8.7 

8.75 

8.8 

8.85 

8.9 

8.9 

8.95 

9. 

ons 

9.\ 

the 
8i 


AUGUST  BASIC  PRICES 

OOXTNTBT  KEOBIVINa  STATIONS 

Quotations  are  for  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
arTan<MuoDt. 

Orado  B  lUrkat  Milk 

These  prices  include  a  deduction  of  one 
cent  per  100  pounds,  wUch  amount,  together 
with  one  cent  per  100  pounds,  contributed  by 
the  buyer,  is  to  be  turned  over  by  each  buyer 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Inter- State  I'tilry 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  oonducting  a  pub- 
licity eampaifo  adTertising  the  food  value  and 
greater  consumption  of  dairy  products.  The 
commission  of  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
from  the  members  of  the  Inter-SUte  Milk 
Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted  and 
returned  to  the  Association  as  heretofore. 

Freljcht  and  BeeelTlng  Station  Cbargofl 
Dadnotod 


price 


AUGUST  SURPLUS  PRICES 

FOR  ALL  MILK  OVER  llO'T^  OF 
BASIC  QUANTITY 


P.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


Test 

per 

per 

% 

100  lbs. 

(|n!ir( 
cents 

3. 

$2.27 

4.85 

3.(1.') 

li  29 

4.9 

3.1 

2.31 

4.95 

3.15 

2.33 

5. 

3.'i 

2.35 

5.0.% 

3.25 

2.37 

5.05 

3.3 

2.39 

5.1 

3.35 

2.41 

5.15 

3.4 

•.!.43 

5.2 

3.4.''. 

2.4.'. 

.''.  2.''. 

3.5 

2.47 

5.3 

3.55 

2.49 

5.35 

3.6 

2.51 

5.35 

3.0.'". 

2.53 

5.4 

3.7 

2.55 

5.45 

:t.7.'i 

2.57 

5.5 

3.8 

2.59 

5.55 

3.S,'". 

2.61 

5.6 

3.9 

2.03 

5.65 

3.95 

2.65 

5.65 

4. 

2.67 

5.7 

4.05 

2.69 

5.75 

4.1 

2.71 

5.8 

4.15 

2.73 

5.85 

4.2 

2.75 

5.9 

4.2.''. 

2.77 

5.95 

4.3 

2.79 

6. 

4.3.^ 

2.81 

6. 

4.4 

2.83 

6.05 

\.\r, 

2.85 

6  1 

4.5 

2.87 

6.}5 

4.. '■.5 

2.89 

6.2 

4.6 

2.91 

6.25 

4. «!.'-. 

2.93 

6.3 

4.7 

2.95 

6.35 

4.75 

2.97 

6.35 

4.8 

2.99 

6.4 

4.85 

3.01 

6.45 

4.9 

3.03 

6.5 

4.95 

3.05 

6.55 

5. 

3.07 

6.6 

Freight  on 

Miles  100  lbs.  milk 

1   to  10   incl.  .268 

11   to  20      "  .288 

21   to  80      "  .303 

31    to  40      •*  .313 

41   to  60      "  .383 

51   to  60      "  .848 

61   to  70      "  .864 

71   to   80      •'  .874 

81    to  90      "  .889 

91   to   100    "  .8»» 

101   to  110    "  .414 

111    to   120    "  .424 

121   to   180    ••  .484 

181   to   140    "  .450 

141   to   150    *'  .460 

151   to  160    "  .475 

161    to   170    "  .480 

171    to   180    ••  .490 

181    to   1»0    ••  .505 

191   to  200   "  .510 

201    to  210    ••  .520 

211   to  220    ••  .535 

221   to  280   ••  .540 

281   to  240   "  .550 

241   to  360    "  .656 

251   to  280   ••  .566 

261   to  270   "  .576 

271   to  280   "  .881 

281   to  290   "  .506 

291   to  800   "  .600 


Price  per 
100  lbs. 
9c/^  milk 
82.93 

2.91 

2.89 

2.88 

2.86 

2.85 

2.83 

2.82 

2.80 

2.79 

2.78 

2.77 

2.76 

2.74 

2.73 

2.72 

2.71 

2.70 

2.69 

2.68 

2  67 

2.66 

2.65 

2.64 

2.64 

2.63 

2.62 

2.61 

2.60 

2.59 


MONTHLY   BASIC   PEI0B8    OP   OBADE   B 
OB   MARKET   MILK 


P.  O.  B 
tions  in  th 


Per  100  Pounds  at 

all   Beceivlnf 

Stations 

per    100 

$1.68 

1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 
1.78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.86 

}.88 

1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 

2.08 

2.10 

2.12 

2.14 

2.16    . 

2.18 

2.20 

2.22 

2.24 

2.26 

Z2& 

2.30 
2.32 
2.34 
2.86 
2.38 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 

2.48 


Surplus  prices  are  bused  on  120  per  cent. 
of  the  average  monthly  or  semi  minthly  price 
of  solid  packed  92  score  creamery  butter, 
New    York    City. 


1922 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Deeomber 

1988 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  sta- 
e  50   mile   zone  at   3%   butterfat. 

ReceiTing 
F.  0.  B.  per       station  50  miU 


quart  Phila. 
5.350 
5.35 
5.35 
5.85 
5.85 
5.35 
5.85 
5.85 
5.86 
6.86 
6.85 
6.85 

•.8S 
8.85 
6.85 

6.85 

7.10 
7.10 
7.85 
7.85 
7.85 


1892 


zono  per  cwt. 
81.88 
1.88 
1.88 
1.88 
1.88 
1.89 
1.89 
1.89 
1.89 
2.88 
2.88 
2.89 

2.89 
2.89 
2.89 
2.89 
2.78 
2.78 
2.85 
2.85 
2.86 


MONTHLY    SUmPLUS    PBICBS 

A%  milk  at  all  country  receiving  points 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sopteaber 

October 

NoTombor 

December 


January 

Febmary 

Marek 

Jane 
July 

August 


First  Half 
Class  I 
81.76 
1.78 
1.84 
1.78 
1.79 
1.72 
1.78 
1.68 
1.87 


Average 

F«r  month 
Class  11 


81.78 
1.78 
1.84 
1.78 
1.78 
1.72 
1.76 
1.67 
1.81 


8148 

1.48 
1.64 
1.45 
1.45 

1.44 


188S 


a.64 

2.81 

a.86 

8.86 

S.07 
1.86 

1  nn 
2.07 


2.49 
2  86 
2.87 
2.24 
2.02 
1.86 
1  DA 
2.08 


3.07 
1.87 
1.88 
1.86 
1.68 
1.66 


The  Genius  of  Man  Has  Created 

Marvels  in  Farm  Machinery 

np  continuou.s   miles   of  farm   ami   dairy    inacliincry   will   be 

1  WO  l>e  displayed  at  the  192:}  National  Dairy  Kxpo.sition. 
Thi.s  great  exhibit  will  contain  new  and  improved  cream 
spearators,  milking  machines,  barn  eqiiii)ment,  cluirns,  and  a  thous- 
and one  other  articles  to  lighten  labor  and  increase  profits  on  the 
dairy  farm.  Here  in  a  few  days  the  ambitious  dairy  farmer  will 
hp  nhle  to  Ipjirn  more  about  labor  saving  maeiiinery  than  be  could 
learn  in  a  lifetime  in  any  other  way.  An  unusual  opportunity  to 
C(uubinc  business  with  pleasure. 

OTHER  THINGS  YOU  WILL  WANT  TO  SEE 

World's  Finest  Purc-brcd  and  Grade  Cattle 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Wonderful  Panoramic  Exhibit 

"Dairying  Past  and  Present" 
Boy  and  Girl  Qub  Exhibits,  Contests  and  Demonstrations 
Human  Welfare  and  Nutrition  Displays 

CONVENTIONS.  MEETINGS  AND  CONFERENCES 

During  Exposition  Week  conventions  will  lu-  held  by  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  all  of  tlie  National  Cattle 
Assticiations,  American  Dairy  Science  .\ssociatioiis,  Internationa; 
As.sociation  of  Milk   Dealers,   National   Creamery    Muttermakers  and 

many  others. 

Here  you  will  meet  face  to  face,  the  leaders  of  .ill  branches  of 
dairying  and  can  without  cost  secure  the  benefit  of  tlieir  exiK-rience 
in    your    business,    from    building    a    cuttle    barn    to    eipiipping    a 


creamery. 


COMt-FOR  PLEASURE  AND  FOR  PROFIT 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  EXPOSITION 


SYRACUSE,  New  York 


October  5-13,  1923 


WHAT  CAN  BE  MADE  FROM  MILK 
Some  interesting  figures  have  been 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  show  what  can 
be  made  from  a  definite  quantity  of 
milk.  Using  100  pounds  of  milk  which 
tests  4  per  cent,  it  has  been  found  that 
this  quantity  will  make  about  4.8  lbs. 
of  butter,  11  pounds  of  Cheddar  cheese, 
45  ftfteen-ounce  cans  of  condensed  milk, 
12,6  pounds  of  whole-milk  powder,  8.5 
pounds  of  Swiss  cheese,  or  23  pounds  of 
Camembert  cheese.  The  exact  amounts 
of  these  products  that  can  be  made  from 
100  pounds  of  milk,  varies  with  the  rich- 
ness of  the  milk  in  fat  and  other  solids. 
A  number  of  by-products  are  also 
formed  by  the  difiTerent  processes. 


AUGUST  BUTTER  PRICES 


EASTERN  STATES  HOLSTEIN- 

BREEDERS  SALE 
On  October  Utb,  the  I'^astern  Slates 
Holstein  Breeders  Sale  will  be  licUl  at 
the  Fair  Grounds  at  Wc.st  Cluster,  Pa. 
In  regards  to  this  sale  we  have  been 
informed  that  it  will  be  well  worth  at- 
tending for  those  interested  in  pure  bred 
dairy  cattle.  .All  the  stock  are  from 
either  accredited  herds  «)r  those  under 
federal  control  and  some  of  the  names 
so  often  seen  in  the  lleview  that  are  sup- 
p<  rters  and  consignors  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  The  Inter-State  are  Nelson 
James,  N orris  Reynolds  and  Clarence 
Cullen,  all  of  Rising  Sun,  Md.  The  best 
known  Holstein  breeders  from  the  West 
Chester  section  that  have  pure  bred 
Holsteins  exclusively  are  Charles  Gar- 
rett, Page  Allinson,  Marshall  Jones  and 
Frank  Keen. 

One  feature  of  this  sale  is  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  cows  will  be  fresh  or 
nearby  springers,  a  very  important  fea- 
ture at  this  time  of  y»ir.  None  were 
accepted  except  from  the  most  reliable 
breeders  and  these  inspected  before  being 
accepted.  The  sale  will  be  held  In  a 
large  tent  on  the  Fair  Grounds  immedi- 
ately after  lunch,  which  will  be  served 
at  12  o'clock. 


SEPTEMBER  BASIC  PRICES 

r.   O.    B.   PHILADELPHIA 

The  Bftme  pHces  as  quoted  above  for  bnnlc 
nilk  in  AuifUBt  apply  in  Sepf ember,  siibje.-t, 
however,  to  change  whenever  warranted  by 
market   eondltioni. 
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92  Score 

Phila. 

42  1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


Solid  Packed 

New   York 


43 

43 

43 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

45 
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45 

45 

4.'> 

46 

40 
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45 

45 

45 

46 
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45 

46 

45 
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1/2 
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1/2 
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1/2 

1/2 
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1/2 
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43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

45 

45 

44 

44 

44 

44 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 


1/2 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 


1/2 

1/2 

1/2 


Chicago 
41  1/a 


41 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

43 

43 

43 

44 

44 

43 

48 

48 

48 

43 

48 

44 
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44 


1/2 


1/2 


1/2 

1/2 
1/2 


1/2 

1/2 
1/2 
3/4 

3/4 
1/2 

1/2 
3/4 


A    pnsforial    Rccne    on    the    edge    of    West 

Chester,    Pa.  ,.,    ,   ,r  i  .  s„ 

Part  of  Mr  Allinson's  accredited  Holstein 
herd  of  65.  This  herd  supplii's  West 
Chester  with  its  bnb.v  milk  which  requires 
a   four   per   cent,   fat   test. 


I'll 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


September,  J923 


CLEANING  UP  TUBERCULOSIS 


I.  W.  Wiekersham 


The  subject  of  piving  my  dairy  a 
tlutroiigh  "cleaning  iij)"  is  one  which  hail 
heen  with  nie  for  years,  I  didn't  know 
that  any  of  my  cows  had  tubercidosis, 
but  I  wanted  to  be  sure  they  did  not. 
How  to  go  al)out  it  was  the  question. 
'I'lie  how,  the  time,  and  the  expense, 
ail  .seemed  to  loom  up  as  great  obstacles. 

The  fact  that  it  should  be  done  was 
plain  enough.  Tlie  barn  was  dark,  and 
the  wood-work  old.  A  fine  place  for 
disea.se  germs  to  grow.  Tubercult>sis 
in  cows,  we  all  know  is  transmitted  to 
human  beings  thru  the  use  of  milk.  And, 
of  all  persons  xising  milk  the  farmer  and 
his  family  are  in  the  most  danger.  They, 
as  a  rule,  use  the  milk  raw,  while  the 
consumers  in  the  city  have  their's  pas- 
tuerized,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  milk 
which  may  chance  to  contain  disease 
germs. 

Let  us  take  up  the  subject  of  "how" 
we  did  it.  First,  we  found  that  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  a  herd  of  cows  every 
one  of  which  was  free  from  tubercu- 
loses, and  whose  ancestors  had  been  liv- 
ing in  the  open. 

Next,  we  sold  our  own  home  raised 
cows,  all  in  good  condition,  but  never 
tested,  in  order  to  make  room  and  give 
more  time  to  tear  out  and  clean  up  the 
barn.  All  the  old  wood- work  was  taken 
out  of  the  under  part  of  the  barn,  and 
kept  out.  The  barn  and  barn  yard 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  .sprayed  with  a 
good  disinfectant,  used  liberally.  New 
iron  posts  were  used  for  supports. 
Cement  gutters,  feed  mangers,  etc.,  were 
laid.  All  side  walls  plastered.  New  iron 
stanchions  were  used  instead  of  wooden 
ones.  More  sunlight  was  needed,  so 
more  openings  were  made  to  admit  it, 
and  windows  fixed  so  they  could  be 
ojiened  to  admit  more  air,  but  not  a 
draught. 

By  this  time  the  bam  was  looking 
and  feeling  clean  enough  for  any  animal, 
but  it  would  not  stay  that  way.  It 
must  be  kept  clean  and  the  cows  must 


live  more  in  the  open  air  than  is  the 
l)riK'tic<'   among   many   farmers. 

After  the  cement  feed  mangers  have 
itecn  in  usj'  a  few  months,  one  can  easily 
see  how  much  a  little  water  and  a  hand- 
send*  are  needed  to  make  them,  fit 
places  for  the  cows  to  eat  their  care- 
fully prepared  rations.  Did  we  ever 
thoroughly  scrub  out  the  old  wooden 
mangers?     No! 

All  this  remodeling  required  time,  and 
the  new  herd  arrivetl  before  we  were 
ready  for  it,  but  the  fields  were  ready. 
The  sun  had  had  its  time  to  do  the 
necessary  disinfecting  in  the  open.  The 
milking  was  done  by  tying  the  cows  to 
posts  in  the  barn-yard,  and  feeding  from 
clean    boxes,   until    the  barn   was   ready. 

The  expense  of  changing  cows  and  re- 
modeling the  barn  was  quite  an  item, 
but  we  feel  fully  repaid,  now  that  the 
work  is  nearly  finished.  As  we  did  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  ourselves,  it 
did  not  cost  as  much  as  it  otherwise 
would  have.  The  following  will  give 
some  idea. 

Cement   $      99.20 

LuMjber      13,57 

12  Stanchions,  Litter-carrier, 

pi])ing,    etc.,     265.67 

Outside  Labor   71.00 

Old   herd  sold 
2  Heifers,  8  cows   $820.00 

New  cows  bought 
10  Cows,  (one  a  pure  bred)   $1400.00 

The  cows  are  comfortable,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  tlMMn,  and  know  that 
tlu-y  are  i)rodiicing  a  grade  of  milk  free 
from   di.sease  germs. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  in  a  few  years 
tuberculosis  in  the  dairy  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

A  few  counties  in  Pennsylvania  are 
free,  why  not  Chester  County?  Some 
states  in  the  Union  are  free,  why  not 
Pennsylvania?  Let  us  all  put  our 
"shoulders  to  the  wheel"  and  eradicate 
tuberculosis. 


CUMBERLAND  CX>UNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
A.  A.  Raudabaugh,  Tester 

Reports  show  that  in  Cuinl>erland  county,  Pa.,  thirty  herds  were  tested  during 
July,  with  303  cows  in  milk.  Two  profital»le  cows  were  sold  during  the  month  as 
were  also  two  unprofitable  cows.  Nund)er  of  cows  jiroducing  over  40  pounds  fal, 
76;  over  50  pounds  fat,  23.  Number  of  cows  producing  over  ]0(K)  pounds  milk, 
104;   over  1200  pounds,  56. 

The  ten  highest  i)ro<lucing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  are  as  follows: 


Breed 

Lbs. 

% 

Lbs. 

Owner 

Name  of  Cow 

of  Cow 

Milk 

Fat 

Butterfat 

A.  P.  Loudon 

Shamy 

li.  II. 

2U» 

3.2 

67.6 

A.  P.  Loudon 

May  Del 

U.    II. 

2207 

2.9 

64.0 

W.  H.  Wertz 

Pansy 

R.   H. 

1863 

3.35 

62.4 

J.  L.  Boshore 

Pansv 

C.   U. 

1629 

3.7 

60.3 

W.  W.  Peffer 

Bole 

G.   H. 

1714 

3.5 

60.0 

W.  I.  Sheaffer 

Pet 

G.    H. 

1023 

5.6 

57.3 

H,  K.  McCullough 

Ruth 

R.    G. 

1147 

4.9 

66.2 

W.  H.  Wertz 

Ideal 

H.    H. 

1835 

3.0 

55.0 

W.  H.  Wert/. 

Crystal 

H.    H. 

1678 

3.4 

53.7 

W.  W.  Peifer 

Saddle 

G.    H. 

1662 

3.2 

63.2 

NOTE — I  wll  suggest  a  few  of  the  rations  in  use  in  my  association  they  may 
be  of  interest  to  y<Hi  and  alw)  to  the  farmers,  while  most  farmers  are  out  of  corn 
and  have  a  surplus  of  cheap  wheat. 

No.  1                                            No.  2  No.  3 

100  corn  meal                           200  wheat  300  wheat 

100  wheat                                     200  oats  300  oats 

200  oats                                       100  CSM  1(H)  bran 

100  bran                                          50  oibueal  150  C^M 

100  CSM  100  oilmeal 
100  oilmeal 


PAINT  THE  BUILDINGS 
A  good  coat  of  paint  not  only  adds  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  farm  buildings, 
but  also  serves  to  lengthen  their  period 
of  service.  The  time  to  paint  is  not 
in  hot  weather  and  experts  are  agreed 
that  every  building  should  receive  a 
coat  at  lea«t  every  seven  years. 


Whitewash  when  applied  to  a  man's 
cha meter  availeth  little;  but  it's  a  dif- 
fen'nt  story  when  applied  to  Uie  interior 
of  the  dairy   barn. 


Milk  for  Health. 


1  t 


Need  Help 

in  planning  your  entertainment  for  Your  Community, 
Your  Local  Club  or  Meetings? 

r*oll  nn  fVi^  T^oiftr  C^nit-nni]     if    io  Tzruir  r»rrr5>ni'7ntinn 

You  may  have  lecturers  and  speakers  on 


'Milk  lor  Health" 
''How  a  City  Gets  Its  Milk  Supply 
"Dairying  in  Foreign  Lands 
"Better  Dairying  Methods 
and  other  subjects. 


9> 


,»? 


,?5 


Milk  Makes  Healthy  Children 

Motion  Picture  Films  on  Dairying 
Subjects 

Lantern  Slides 

Plays  for  the  Children 

Literature,  Posters,  etc. 

These  are  at  your  service  without  cost 

The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the  message  of  "Milk 
for  Health"  to  thousands  of  consumers  and  producers. 
Why  not  include  those  in  your  community? 

LET  US  PLAN  YOUR  ENTERTAINMENT 

Write  for  detailed  information 


Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council 

BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 
'  1211  Arch  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 


September,  1923 
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MILK  CAN  AS 
^  AN    INCUBATOR 

;■  If   bacteria    were   large   enough    to    be 

^^r;*  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  still  retaln- 
irt^.  a  cd  their  remarkable  powers  of  increas- 
'Xiun,  their  multiplication  in  an  unsteril- 
i/A'd  milk  can  on  a  warm  summer  day 
would  probably  produce  an  effect  much 
like  an  explosion.  Under  favorable  con- 
ditions the  increase  in  numbers  in  24 
hours,  even  on  the  walls  of  an  empty 
(•an,  is  almost  beyond  belief.  These 
large  numbers  of  micro-organisms  hasten 
(he  souring  of  milk  put  into  the  cans. 

To  prevent  loss  through   siM)ilage  and 
to  insure   a   wholesome  product   on    the 
(•(Hisumer's  table,  says  the  United  States 
l)ci)artment  of  Agriculture,  it  h  neces- 
sary to  give  attention  to  sterilizing  cans, 
nartieularly     during     the     hot     months. 
Merc   washing  and   rinsing  will  not  do, 
specially  if  several  utensils  are  washed 
1 11(1  rinsed  in  the  same  water,  as  several 
million    bacteria   usually   will   be   loft   in 
I    can.      The   millions    soon    increase    to 
billions,  and  when  milk  is  put  into  the 
leans  it  is  inoculated  with  the  organisms 
I)rcsent. 

Some   recent   experiments    by   the   de- 
partment have  brought  out  figtires  which 
should    add    weight    to    the    contention 
tliat    regular   daily  sterilisation   of  cans 
means  much  in  getting  milk  on  the  mar- 
ket in  goml  condition.    Cans  were  wash- 
^Ml  and  rinsed,  and  bacteria  counts  were 
made    on    them    both    before    and    after 
sterilizaticm,  and  on  similar  cans  which 
were  held  for  24  and  48  hours.     The  lids 
were  kept  on  the  cans,  which  were  left 
'under    conditions     much     the    same     as 
H|those    encountered    during    shipment    to 
■iHiiiarkct. 

''Tt*^    In  estimating  the   number  of  bacteria 
in  the  cans,  they  were  rinsetl  once  with 
about  a  pint  of  sterile  water.     Tin-  work 
was  done  with   four  10-gaIlon  cans.     In 
(tne  unsterilizod  can  s«K)n  after  wnshing 
17,000,000    bactcrij*    were    found,    while 
the  count  for  a  similar  can  after  sterili- 
zation was  only  3,600  bacteria.    Another 
nnsteriliKcd  can    was   held   for  24  hours 
under    cf>nditions    similar    to    those    en- 
countered in  shipment  and  hauling,  and 
it  tlien  yielded  16,000,000,000  bacteria  .it 
the  first  rinsing.     A  can  which  had  been 
sterilized    and    dried    and    hdd    for    tb'* 
same    length    of    time    contained    only 
16,800.      The    unsteriliired    can    held    21 
hours  contained  enough  bacteria  to  con- 
taminate  10  gallons   of  milk  with   400,- 
000  organisms  for  each  cubic  centimeter. 
There  are  about  16  drops  in  a  cubic 
centimeter    of    milk.      A    well-sterilized 
can    would    contribute    only    about    one 
organism    to    each    cid)ic    centimeter    of 
milk.    It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  an 
advantage    the    can    contaminating   each 
cubic  centimeter  of  ityilk  with  only  one 
l)aeterium    would    have    over    the    one 
where  the  milk  is  contaniinated   at  the 
start    with    400,000    bacteria    per    cubic 
centimeter. 


^ 


CARE  OF  MILK 
Special  attention  should  be  pven  to 
the  care  of  milk  to  avoid  spoilage.  Milk- 
ing utensils  should  be  sterilized  with 
boiling  water  or  steam  and  placed  in  an 
airy  place  to  dry.  Every  farmer  should 
work  out  some  means  to  cool  the  milk 
<iuickly  to  a  low  temperature  and  keep 
it  cool  until  delivered. 


"Well,  darter,"  said  Farmer  Corntossle 
to  his  daughter  on  her  return  home 
from  college,  "How  much  do  you  weigh 
now?" 

"Why,"  she  replies,  "I  weigh  140 
p<uinds   undres.sed   for  Gym," 

"Who  the  tarnation  is  Jim?"  came 
from  the  old  man. 


In  Every  100-lb.  Bag  of  Unicorn 
There  Are  Exactly  115  Quarts 


tW 


100  Lbs. 

UKICOHN 

DAIBY  RATIOR 


•  "CED  measure  for  measure  against  any  other  ration,  you 
*-  will  have  anywhere  from  15  to  20  quarts  of  feed  left  in  a 
Unicom  bag — after  the  other  bag  is  empty. 

A  quart  of  Unicorn  will  make  as  much — usually  more — 

milk  than  a  quart  of  any  other 
dairy  ration. 

The  additional  15  to  20  quarts  of 
Unicorn  that  you  get  in  a  100-lb. 
bag  will  make  from  45  to  50  pounds 
of  average  milk. 

Figure  what  this  milk  is  worth  at 
your  own  market  price  and  you  will 
at  once  understand  why  Unicorn  is 
fed  year  after  year  by  prosperous 
business  dairymen. 

Unicom  lowers  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion (increases  your  profit)  because 
there  are  more  quarts  of  genuine 
milk-making  feed  in  each  100-lb. 
bag. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  Unicorn.     If  he  has  none,  write  us 
for  name  of  nearest  dealer  who  will  supply  you. 


CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 


GinitANTEa  AiunsiS 

PROTEIN  24X  Mr 

CMBOMYDIMrES    50%f1B9t 
^  UVD.  BV       ^^ 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

HAMMOND, 


40 


'^ 


327  South  La  Salle  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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PHILADttPHIA  ICE  CREAM  PLANTS  LARGE  FACTORS  IN  INDUSTRY 

FIVE  PUNTS  PRODUCE  28,000,000  QUARTS  ANNUALLY 


Approximately  03,000,000  quarts  of  ice 
(•ream  will  be  manufactured  in  IMiiladel- 
])liia  this  year  by  the  five  major  ice 
crcajn  companies.  The  making  of  this 
I'liormous  total  will  assure  a  continu- 
ation of  this  city's  leadership  in  one  of 
its   most  important  industries. 

The  measure  of  Philadelphia's  im- 
I)ortancc  in  ice  cream  manufju-ture  can 
be  gauged  readily  when  placed  along- 
side the  production  figures  of  2673  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States  reporting  to 
the  Department  of  Agricidture  in  1921. 
These  factories  in  that  year  produced 
(i4.t,000,000  quarts,  an  increase  of  52,000,- 

000. 

An  average  of  325,(XK)  quarts  of  ice 
cream  are  now  being  turned  out  daily 
by  the  five  biggest  manufacturers  in 
I'hiladelphia.  It  is  shipped  not  only  to 
retailers  throughout  the  city  but  to 
I)<)ints  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  ap- 
l)roximately  320  miles,  and  to  points  in 
Pennsylvania  west  of  Harrisburg. 

The  five  factories  embraced  in  the 
survey  of  the  industry  represent  an  in- 
vestment     of    more      than      $13,000,000. 


They  are  represented  by  the  following 
companies:  Supplee,  Wills  Jones  Co., 
Ablwtts  Aldemey  Dairies,  lireyer  Ice 
Cream  Co.,  Colonial  Ice  Cream  Co., 
and  Crane  Ice  Cream  Co.  At  the  height 
of  the  ice  cream-making  season,  which 
embraces  July,  August  and  a  part  of 
September,  they  employ  2200  persons. 

Wholesale  prices  of  ice  cream  aver- 
age thirty  cents  a  quart.  This  means 
that  on  an  average  daily  business  the 
companies  receive  about  $97,000  for 
their  daily  output. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  business  so 
far  this  year  has  not  run  ahefld  of  1922 
to  any  considerable  extent.  In  fact, 
several  of  the  companies  report  their  out- 
put as  being  about  par  with  that  of  a 
year  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  one  com- 
pany, which  in  1922  sold  22,000,000 
quarts  of  ice  cream,  is  this  year  figuring 
on  sales  of  close  to  28,000,000  quarts. 

Naturally,  weather  conditions  play 
an  important  part  in  the  fluctuations  in 
ice  cream  sales.  This  summer,  officials 
of  the  company  say,  has  been  cooler 
than  that  of  1922— that  is,  in  the  aver- 
age ice  cream  sale  hours.     This  is  the 


jieriod  from  6  P.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  Re- 
cords show  that  so  far  this  season  the 
average  temiK-rature  between  th(»se  hours 
has  been  four  and  one-eighth  degrees 
below    normal.  ? 

Several  of  the  companies  are  com- 
l)leting  i)lans  for  expanding  operating 
facilities.  Oflicials  express  an  opiniim 
that  ice  cream  sales  will  continue  to 
move  forward  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
with  e.-ich  year  showing  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  volume  of  sales.  Inci- 
dentally, they  do  not  believe  New  York 
is  likely  to  exceed  Philadelphia  in  ice 
cream  production  in  the  near  future,  if 
ever.  Latest  available  figures  show  that 
in  1921  New  York  prwluced  44,000,000 
(juarts  of  ice  cream.  The  fact  that 
Philadelphia-made  ice  cream  is  on  the 
menu  is  still  advertised  by  several 
Broadway  restaurants.  —  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 


Which  pays  the  best:  The  cow  that 
l)roduces  a  hundred  pounds  of  butter 
fat  in  a  month,  or  the  one  that  produces 
half  that  amount  or  less? 
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The  Great 

Chester 
County 

FAIR 

October 

3-456 

1923 


West  Chester, 
Penna. 

New  Rules 

Revised  Listing 
of 
Stock 


FOUR  BIG  DAYS 

Full  off  Educational 

Features, 

Recreation  and 

Amusement 

Send  for  Premium 
List 

Norris  G.  Temple 

SECRETARY 

Box  25, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


TEN  REASONS 

WHY  YOU  SHOULD  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE 

INTER-STATE 

MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1.  The  Association  is  responsible  for  build- 
ing up  and  maintaining  a  satisfactory  market  for 
your  milk. 

2.  Over  18,000  milk  ])r()ducers  in  this  terri- 
tory are  active  co-ojierative  members. 

3.  The  association  is  operated  and  managed 
by  its  members  thru  a  board  of  twenty-one  (21) 
directors. 

4.  *A  comparison  of  prices  over  a  term  of 
years  shows  that  the  Association  lias  obtained  for 
its  members  a  higher  ])rice  for  their  milk  than 
in  the  average  ten  leading  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

5.  **A  similar  comparison  of  prices  over  a 
term  of  years  shows  that  the  price  of  milk  to  the 
consumers  in  this  district  is  less  than  the  aver- 
age price  to  consumers  in  ten  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

6.  The  central  office  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Association  arc  at  the  service  of  every 
member  for  the  adjustment  of  all  differences  with 
buyers.  ■'" 

7.  Its  members  arc  assured  a  systematic 
checking  of  weights  and  tests  at  all  delivery 
])oints. 

8.  Thru  a  system  of  orderly  marketing  of 
milk  large  surpluses  with  serious  ])ricc  fluctua- 
tion have  been  avoided,  securing  for  its  mem- 
bers a  constant  market  at  satisfactory  prices. 

9.  The  Association  ])rotects  the  interests  of 
the  dairymen  in  matters  of  legislation,  both  State 
and  National. 

10.  Every  dairyman  owes  it  to  his  neighbor 
and  community  to  support  thru  his  membership 
the  organization  which  is  responsible  for  the 
present  satisfactory  condition  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  this  district  as  compared  with  other 
branches  of  agriculture. 

♦From  the  Marketing  of  Wholr  Milk  -Henry  K.  ?>dnian,  I'li.I). 
**From  the  Marketing  of  Whole  Milk— Henry  E.  Erdman,  Ph.D. 


Milk  supply 

of  32  States 

Strained  through  the  Dr. 
Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer 


September,  J923 
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A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  throuch  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp- 

ing cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  clamp. 

Wliy  ?  Because  our  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer  will  remove  every  last 
bit  of  dirt  from  the  milk — and  no 
other  strainer  will — we  guarantee 
it.     Make  us  prove  it. 

That  is  why  more  than  ten  million  quarts 
of  milk  are  strained  daily  through  the  Dr. 
Clark.  Why  Borden's  uses  it  —  and  Van 
Camp,  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Carnation  Milk 
Co.,  Mohawk  Milk  Co.,  League  members — 
and  other  dairies  all  over  the  country.  Why 
milk  inspectors,  agricultural  colleges  and 
dairy  and  food  inspectors  endorse  it. 

10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  Insures  absolutely 
clean  milk  that  brings  the  top  market  price. 
Lasts  a  lifetime  and  Is  inexpensive.  If 
your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Battle  Creek,  Mlcb, 


Milking 
Machines 


Sterilized 


It  is  easy  to  clean  milkers  and 
separators  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
B'K  in  water.  It  penetrates  to  every 
party  cleansing  and  sterlizing  and 
kilk  the  germs  that  sour  milk.  Will 
not  harm  rubber  or  metal  parts. 
Clean,  clear,  destroys  all  odors — 
not  poisonous — but  very  powerful. 
At  your  dealers.  Write  for  free 
booklet  on  dairy  sterilizing. 


GEMERAL  LABORATORIES 
440  Dickinson  8t.    . 
Madison,  Wis. 


TUBERCULOSIS  ANIMALS  A  MENACE  TO  HEALTH 


The  iinjxirtant  stress  placed  on  the 
benefits  to  human  health  to  be  derived 
from  a  vigorous  program  for  the  com- 
plete eradication  of  animal  tuberculosis 
in  Pennsylvania,  was  an  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  the  recent  meeting  of  cattle 
breeders  at  Harrisburg. 

The  close  link  existing  between  bo- 
vine and  human  tuberculosis  is  no  long- 
er a  matter  of  concern  to  the  medical 
fraternity  alone  but  has  of  late  led  to 
much  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Greater  activity  on  the  part  of  cattle 
owners  is  evident  in  the  large  increase 
in  the  applications  received  by  the  Bu- 


reau of  Animal  Industry  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  stock- 
man realizes  that  the  tuberculosis  test 
not  only  eliminates  the  tuberculosis  ani- 
mal and  increases  the  value  of  the  ani- 
mal found  to  be  free  of  the  disease,  but 
that  it  also  removes  a  menace  to  public 
health. 

Health  is  a  financial  asset  of  a  com- 
munity and  should  receive  the  first  con- 
sideration of  every  citizen.  Animal  tu- 
berculosis is  a  detriment  to  public  health. 

Milk  from  all  tuberculosis  animals  is 
a  potential  carrier  of  tuberculosis.  One 
tuberculosis  animal  in  a  herd  may  con- 


taminate the  entire  product  of  a  large 
milk  receiving  station  or  infect  all  milk 
with  which  it  may  be  mixed.  In  this 
way  tuberculosis  is  distributed  to  the 
milk  consuming  public.  Children  rank 
first  in  susceptibility  and  naturally  suflFer 
the  results  most  quickly. 

Medical  men  assert  that  auout  10  per 
cent  of  all  deaths  due  to  tuberculosis  in 
children  under  6  years  of  age  are  caused 
by  direct  infection  from  milk  of  tubercu- 
losis cows,  while  26  per  cent  of  all  tuber- 
culosis in  children  within  the  same  age 
limits  is  due  to  the  bovine  strain  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli. 


SPECIAL  INTERSTATE  TRAINS 


I  A  I 


D  A 

I  \ 


PENNSYLVANIA,    MARYLAND,    DELAWARE,    NEW    JERSEY. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Leaving  both  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg. 

Tuesday  Evening,  Oct  9th,  1923 

RESERVE  YOUR  PULLMAN  BERTH  AT  ONCE 

Owing  to  scarcity  of  Hotel  Accomodations,  Pullman  Cars  on  these  trains 
may  be  occupied  for  a  two  days  stay  at  the  show 

Trains  Leave  Philadelphia  at  10.30  P.  M.  on  both  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

and  Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  R. 

LEAVE  SYRACUSE  LATE  WEDNESDAY  OR  THURSDAY  EVENING 

WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER  10th.  IS  "INTERSTATE"  DAY  AT  THE  FAIR 
GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  O^F  LEARNmG^WHAT   ,S    BEING 

THOUSANDS    OF    THE    BEST    DAIRY    CATTLE    WILL   BE    EXHIBITED 

USE  THIS  BLANK  FOR  PULLMAN  RESERVATION 

Mailing  to  R.  W.  Balderston,  Secy.,  1211  Arch  St.,  Phila.  „     . .      , 

(or  W.  C.  Byers,  Penna.  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  ii  leaving  from  Harrisburg) 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $ in  payment  for 

(  ffi  Kl    I  for  "ONE  DAY  AT  FAIR"  Trip 

(  Drawing  Room  ) 

Berths  for  "TWO  DAYS  AT  FAIR"  Trip 

(Penna.  R.  R.  Special  from  Philadelphia       -    -     -  |_| 

On  IPhila.  &  Reading  R.  R.  Special  from  Philadelphia  Q 

Penna.  R.  R.  Special  from  Harrisburg    -     -    -    -  |      | 

(Indicate  with  X  which  train  you  prefer) 


For  Railroad  Rates  and 

Costs  of  Berths  see 

Page  One 
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Address 
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The    Bestov   Calendar 


Equipment  to  handle  milk 


^»»"    c 


from    cow   to   consumer 


J  /"t 


20  ^^^^  Quarts  of  Milk 

CoSntVm  From  Every  Sack  of 

International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed 

as  compared  to  using  wheat  feeds  or  ground  grains.  We  guar- 
antee  this  increase  has  been  secured  m  hundreds  of  actual  tests. 

INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL  DAIRY  MOLASSES  FEED  contains  pro- 
tein, molassee^  ^nd  fat  combined  in  proper  proportion*  to  provide  the 
necessary  nutrients  and  energy  required  for  maximum  milk  production. 
Both  protein  and  molasses  produce  milk.  Special  Dairy  contains  both. 

This  great  feed  is  digestible  and  palatable  and  is  skillfully 
processed  arid  mixed,  thus  insuring  a  big  extra  gain  in  milk. 

Accept  no  substitute.  Inferior  brands  offered  by  other  mills 
cannot  produce  the  same  profitable  results  as  Special  Dairy. 

Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINNESOTA 
Live  Dealers  and  District  Sale*  Agents  Wanted 


PASTURE  WITH  A  SILO 


A.  L.  Haeckler 


■■'■> 


A 


$3.00  for  a  Box  of  300  Discs 

Use  these  circular  discs  with  your  milk  strainer. 
They  cost  less— you  save  over  100%. 

6  inches  in  diameter— will  fit  in  most  strainers.    It 
doesn't  cost  much  to  produce  clean  milk. 


Borrow  Money  in  a  Friendly  Way 

Friendly,  because  you  pay  off  your  loan  in  33  years  (any  lime  after  5  years  if 
you  prefer)  in  easy  semi-annual  installments. 

Friendly,  too,  because  no  commissions  or  bonuses  are  required. 

You  deal  directly  with  this  bank  whose  directors  are  prominent  farmers  and 
bankers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

Folder  explaining  whole  plan  sent  upon  request. 

The  Pennsylvania  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

Under  Supervision  of  United  States  Government 

1411  WALNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


More  acres  are  devoted  to  pasture  in 
the    United    States    than    to    all    other 


_ _    _ i,:__,l 
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is  the  biggest  part  of  our  farm  in  area; 
and  the  question  arises,  are  we  keeping 
(iccount  of  Its  earnings. 

On  the  average  farm  the  pasture  re- 
presents tlic  rough  land,  if  there  is  such, 
whieli  is  poorly  adapted  for  cultivation. 
It  may  he  the  hills  but  again  it  may 
be  sonic  of  the  very  best  land  we  have. 

Few  farmers  keep  accounts  witli  their 
different  fields  and  crops,  and  even 
those  wlio  do  rarely  include  pasture  as 
a  crop.  Pasturage  is  often  looked  upon 
as  a  necessary  evil  and  is  grudgingly 
given  a  plat  of  land.  No  doubt  if  its 
true  ri-cords  were  known  it  would  be 
given  still  less  area,  for  the  fact  that 
pasturage  in  the  Corn  Belt  is  inclined  to 
l)e  our  poorest  crop.  Blue  grass  is  our 
eonunon  pasture  plant  and  makes  up 
the  great  l)ulk  of  our  pastare  land.  It 
has  a  habit  of  growing  and  prmlucing 
liberally  wlien  there  is  plenty  of  rain 
and  the  sun  is  not  too  hot.  But,  un- 
fortunately It  is  short  lived,  being  gen- 
«"rally  i)roductive  in  May  and  June  and 
some  years  in  Sei>tend)er.  In  much  of 
our  cr(»p  i)ro<lucing  country  we  do  not 
have  over  three  months  of  good  graz- 
ing <m  blue  grass,  and  it  is  extremely 
diflicult  to  get  interest  and  tjixes  from 
even  .5l()().()0  an  acre  of  land  devoted  to 
)>aslurc. 

The  silo  is  the  best  known  substitute 
for  pasture,  and  where  land  is  valued 
at  more  than  one  iuindred  dollars  per 
acre  very  few  acres  should  be  devoted 
to  ])asture,  for  this  saiiu-  land  jtut  into 
good  com  and  that  put  in  the  silo  would 
pnidiicf*  six  to  seven  times  nmre  feed 
than  if  it  is  left  in  ])asture.  From  my 
e.vperienee  I  woidd  prefer  a  silo  in  sum- 
mer  to   one   in   winter    if   I   could    have 


but  one,  but  a  winter  and  summer  siloj 
makes  on  the  average  stock  farm  by  far] 
the  most  economic  feeding  arrangement.' 
Live  stock  are  our  greatest  harvesters  m 
they  consume  100%  of  our  hay,  85%  ofj 
our  corn,  75%  of  our  oats  and  barley  ho-l 
sides  using  up  vast  amounts  of  straw! 
and  forage  of  various  kinds.  We  mnstj 
keq>  live  stock  on  our  farms  and  wel 
wish  to  give  them  the  best  of  care  andj 
gain  the  largest  profit.  The  silo  !ow(t-,| 
the  cost  of  feeding  an  animal  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-ftve  i>ercent,  and  itj 
also  increases  production  and  growth.] 
By  using  silos  for  winter  and  summer 
feeding,  the  stock  carrying  capacity  ofj 
the  farm  will  be  more  than  doubled  and] 
the  land  made  richer  and  more  valuable.l 

A  summer  silo  to  supplement  the  pas-j 
turc  at  that   time  of  the  year  when  itj 
turns  white  and  dries  up  gives  not  onlj 
much  better  results  from  economic  fecd-S 
ing,  but  grwitly  increases  the  milk  pro-i 
duction  of  the  herd.     One  of  the  greatest! 
losses  experienced   by  our  farmers  eaclij 
year  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  live  stock] 
on  pasture.     The  fact  that  they  arc  onl 
pasture   has   been  generally   regarded  asj 
suflicient  evidence  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing all  they  require,  and  this  results  inl 
drying    up    the    bulk    of    our   producing|| 
cows.     They  go  into  the  winter  as  strip- 
l)ers,  and   when   tlui  jirice  of  dairy   pro- 
ducts  is   the  highest  they   are  i)r(Mlucinp| 
their  lowest.     With  growing  and  fatten- 
ing cattle  it  is  much  the  same.  The  benc-fc 
fit  of  i)asture  and  gocnl   feed  is  largely! 
lost    during    August    when    they    mustj 
fight  Hies  and  eat  short  burned-up  grass.j 
The  great<st  iirofit  in  kiviMng  live  stock! 
is  to  keep  them  well  supplied  with  food] 
at  all  times. 

By  using  a  summer  silo  this   pasturcl 
loss    can    largely   be  overcome,    and    the 
acreage   devoted   to   i)asturc   can   be  cut. 
thus  incn-asing  the  earning  of  the  firm. 


TIIK  iiieiii])ersliii)  of  the  Iiitcr-State  Milk 
Prochicers'  Association  has  been  increas- 
iii<»'  steadily — but  every  prcxbieer  of  milk  in  the 
l*hilade]j)liia  Milk  Sbed  should  be  one  of  us. 

Over  18,2,"50  iiiembers  are  now  co-operating. 

Show  your  copy  of  this  niontb's  Milk  Produ- 
cers Review  to  the  non-nieiiibers  in  yom*  vic- 
inity and  call  his  particular  attention  to  "Ten 
Reasons  Why". 

This  little  statement  contains  the  "Cream  in 
the  Milk". 

If  von  want  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the 
organization's  activities  send  for  our  new  book- 
let on  the  History  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETS 

,\  iiiceliiig  of  the  execiiitve  Coiiimitlee 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  was 
held  at  its  Phihuleli)hia  Headquarters, 
!)n  August  27th. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to 
make  the  usual  call  for  a  Directors 
Meeting  on  Saturday,  September  15th,  nt 
!).;«)  A.  M.  wStandard  'Pime. 

Plans  connected  with  tiie  Special 
Train  to  the  National  Dairy  Show,  at 
Syracuse,  N.  V.  leaving  Philadelphia  on 
October  !)tii  in  order  that  a  full  repre- 
sentation of  the  membership  of  the  In- 
ler-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  as 
well  as  dairymen  in  general  might  at- 
Ir'iid,  were  considered  and  final  arrange- 
ments completed. 

Considerable  general  business  of  an 
iiiil)ortant  nature  was  taken  up  by  the 
committee. 


Eastern  States  Holstein  Breeders  Sale 


ACCREDITED  HERD  NEAR  THE 
TEN  THOUSAND  MARK 

Approximately  116,000  cattle  are  now 
under  State  and  federal  supervision  on 
the  accredited  herd  plan  in  Pennsylvania, 
ace<»rding  to  the  August  1  report  of  th<' 
Itureau  of  Animal  Industry,  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  number 
'it  cattle  represents  less  than  eight  per 
cent  of  the  entire  cattle  population  of 
the  State. 

During  the  month  of  July,  2(55  herd.s, 
com))rising  nearly  4900  head  of  cattle, 
were  added  to  the  list,  bringing  the 
total  number  under  supervision  to  9,914 
herds.  The  waiting  list  includes  an- 
other 981  herds,  for  first  tests  and  60G 
due  for  retests. 

.Accredited  herd  certificates,  issued 
tinee  a  year,  are  now  held  by  more  than 
lifKK)  owners.  The  first  certificate  is 
{^ranted  after  two  tests  are  successfully 
comjileted  and  subsequent  certificates 
ire  given  to  owners  whose  herds  eon- 
liniie  to  meet  the  accredited  require- 
ments in  an  annual  test.  Two  owners 
in>  in  possession  of  their  fifth  certificate; 
76  have  the  fourth;  332,  the  third;  and 
9()S,  the  second. 

In  July,  tests  were  apiilied  on  5,379 
cattle  in  344  herds  and  312  reactors  were 
l(Kated.  The  test  work  since  April  1918, 
when  the  accredited  plan  was  put  into 
o))(ration,  h.us  disclosed  10,480  reactors. 
.State  veterinarians  find  that  from  12  to 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  (Fair  Grounds) 

22  miles  from  Philadelphia,  16  from  Wilmington  and  Chester.     All  Fine  Roads.  !    ^ 

Tuesday,  October  9,  at  12.30  P.M; 

WHO    IS    WHO   IN   THE    EAST 

COOPERATING 
BELL  FA  KM..  PA.  SPECIAL    RATE    PULLMAN    TRAIN    to 

RllKNTWO(3l). . .  .PA.  National  Dairy  Show.  Arriving  at  Syracuse 

i  M.  L.  JONRS PA.  the  big  day  of  Show— Pennsylvania  and 

W.  B.  SrVKR PA.  Inter  State  Day. 

C.  1).  (TLLKN' MIX  You    can    use    your    berth    there 


EASTERN  STATESA^ 


over    night    on    show    grounds. 
Arriving     at     Philaldelpbia 
Friday  morning. 


FK  AN  K    KKKN PA. 

J.  S.  BUIUUS 1>A. 

C.    J.    GAllRETT PA. 

J.    G.    KFltRlCK PA 

E.   P.   ALLINSON PA.  | 

SUYDAM    FARMS X.  J.       Headquarters  of  sale,  Green 

T.    J.    T,A WRENCE PA.         Tree  Club,  West  Chester, 

N.   R.  REVNOEIXS MD.  Penna. 

Baxter      and      Wood,       JOHN    P.   CROZER PA  , 

Aucts.      Lunch    at         F()RS(;ATE    FARMS NJ 

J2  o'clock.  BENNE  rr    &    LAT/-ER ....     PA.  ' 


60  Day  Retest  Privilege. 


RANCOCAS    FARMS. 

F.  C.   BRINTON.  JR.... 

ALLAMUCIIY   FARMS... 

WOODROW    &    JAMES.... 

COOK    iS:     BEN  N  ETCH 

WINTER  rilUR     FARMS 

BEOOMlN(Jl)AEE  FARMS 


55 


Typey  T.  B.  Tested 
TOP    N0TCH[R8 


N.  J. 


PA. 

, .  N. , 


J. 

Ml). 

..N.J. 

...DEE. 

N.J. 


BLOSSOM    HILL    FARMS. 


N.J. 


Mostly  Young  Fresh  Cows  From  the  Best  Federal  Tested  Herds 

For  information  address 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  OFFICE,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


15  per  eent  of  the  reaetors  are  a  total 
los.s.  The  cattle  are  .slaughtered  in  ac- 
cord with  official  meat  hygiene  rcgulii- 
tions  and  in  some  cases  the  inspection 
reveals  that  part  of  the  carcass  may  he 
safely  used  as  human  food. 

The  owner  of  a  ccmdemned  animal  re- 
ceives State  and  federal  indemnity  and 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  i>;irts 
of  the  carcass  as  are  sold  for  food.  The 
maximum  indemnity  paid  hy  the  Stiili- 
is  $+0  for  a  grade  animal  and  $70  for 
a  purebred;  the  federal,  $25  for  a  grade 
and  $50  for  a  purebred.  The  owner  e.in- 
not  recover  an  amount  in  excess  of  W) 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  condemned 
animal. 
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fie  your  Own  Tne Dealer 


ALL  NON-SKIDS 


Size 
SOzSl 


Price  E«. 
■2  Stand.  Sixa, 
ClJl^er  .  .  f  10 

CnSnclier  ,  .'    11 

-e  StrmUcht  SIda  12 

-2  Straight  Side  IS 

StnlKht  Side  IS 

Strain  ht  Side  31 

SteaWht  S  da  Xt 

Stral«ht  Sida  » 

-Z  StnSht  SBe  M 

-2  Stralsht  Side  27 

■2  StraiKht  Side  27 

2  Straisht  Side  2S 

Stralsht  SI<lo  33 

8Cral«bt  Sida  34 


Buy  BELL  CORDS  at  Dealer  Prices 

Why  pay  more  than  our  prices  for  tire*  when  you 
cannot  buy  better  tires  anywhere  at  any  price  I 
Bell  Corda  are  the  tiros  with  the  12,000  mil* 
bondad  wr4tt«ii  guarant**. 
They  are  stuniy,  ruiTKed.  thick  treaded,  dependable 
tires,  built  by  master  tire  makers  of  the  finest  ma- 
terials obtainable. 

No  matter  whether  too  drive  on  jrood  roads  or  bod 
roada,  Bell  Cords  wfll  jtive  aatontiihlnirly  looir  waar 
and  service. 

The  pricca  are  the  aame  tbat  dealers  par.  Buy  direct  froai 
u«  and  Bare  the  dealer 'a  ptaOt.  .^  »«  _ 
Ramambar,  avq  — jl  Cord  >»_Wr«t  .«jg»r-20^P<r 
cant  ovarttea.  Wa  M  aot  «•■  aaeoB*,  ■■m^  » 
ratraad  tlraa.  

SEND  NO  MONEY  'JT^^.  Sr^.nlle"t?W!^.'5 

eaunlnatloD.  Yoo  aee  what  you  gat  before  yoo  par  far  It. 

CABLE  Tlll«  *  ROBBBH  COSSPAIIY 
CaMa  BuHdinar  ***^  *"^  **•" 
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75%  OF  DAIRY  BULLS  USED  IN  UNITED  STATES  GRADES  OR  SCRUBS 


S.vonly  five  per  cent. 
nf  the  dairy  hulls  »"  "^^ 
in  ilio  United  SUite.B  are 
■  iilier  griules  or  scrubR. 
'lii.v  are  Inill"  ^•'O"'  »"" 
,,.<iiv  tliiit  Ims  ""♦  l^''*'" 
|.r..<l  "Kononition  after  KP"- 
i.r.tion  f<.r  large  and  eco^ 
iK.inieal  produetion  of 
milk  and  l.utter  fat.  This 
fMt,  says  the  United 
-i  lies    Dejiartment   ct   Ar- 

II  iilture,  accounts  for  the 
■vv  averace  production  per 

.-.iw    in    this    country. 

In  1921,  there  were 
1.  K  than  RO.OOO  pure 
l.nd  hull  calves  recister- 
o<}  by  the  hreed  asuoria- 
ilniis.  M\\i  this  prohfthly 
<V.4'M  not  represent,  half 
l!       pur.'    hrcd    IiuIIh    l>orn 

III  |!»'21.  The  SO, 000  or 
111  Ti'  that  were  iutt  reg- 
i^tcred,  in  addition  to  a 
I'irt     of    those     that     were 

istered,  were  prohnhly 
'  ni^rlilered  liecause  their 
I'i'fdcrs  were  not  able  to 
I'  rkct  them  profitably. 
1  IS  \n  bocaiise  the  aver- 
!•-"  farmer  is  not  yet  eon 
v.Mcod  of  the  ftdvantaRes 
to  be  derived  from  the 
":  '•  of   pure   l.r  "d    nire"?.    Tf 


N  ■^-y^ii-'innt- 


eviry  pure  bred  bull  calf 
born  in  this  eountry  wore 
raised,  it  would  (;ike  a 
three  or  four  years'  crop 
of  <'.alv»'s  to  replace  thp 
irrnde  and  scrub  bulls 
(niiinli4-riiiir  .'ipimnxiinate- 
ly  (;n,()(i(i)  ihat  are  beinR 
used  in  dairy  herds.  Wlien 
it  is  considered  that  not 
•  all  pure  bred  calves  ;ire 
worthy  of  bcini;  used 
even'  on  trrade  lierds.  and 
allowiiice  isi'  made  for  the 
nnrmal  death  rate  and 
iilher  fae((irs  that  enter  to 
cut  <b)\vn  Mile  number  of 
pure  bretl  biilliiruised,  the 
above  cstiinale  of  three  or 
four  years  could  safely  be 
litei-easeil  to  five  or  six 
years  as  the  time  Ihat 
would  lie  reiiuired  to  re- 
l»lace   the   scrub   bulls. 

Only  .'J  |)er  cent.  <if  our 
dairy  c^tl^.are  juire  bred. 
an<l  th(>  siipj)Iy  of  i»ure 
bred  Idills  wnuld  be  wholly 
iiia<le(|uate  if  the  fanners 
<iY  the  i'oui|tr|l  oould  only 
ajipreeiate  the  benefit  it 
wiuibl  be  to  them  to  b^^sd 
llieir  producing  herds  with 
jiure  bred  sires  of  Rood 
.V  ducjng  strains,. 


"A.*»:'^^- 
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Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


CHESTER  COUNTY 

"THF  rOUNTY  THAT  COUNTS'^ 


Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


Glen-Ethel   Farm 
Guernseys 

The  best  time  to  buy  cows  for 
fall  and  winter  use  is  in  July  and 
August.  Now  is  also  the  time  to 
arrange  for  replacing  dairies  that 
are  for  any  reason  not  giving  sat- 
isfaction. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish 
several  carloads  of  Federal  tested 
grade  Guernseys,  also  some  Jerseys 
and  Holsteins  of  high  quality. 
There  is  also  a  carload  of  very  fine 
grade  Guernseys  and  a  herd  of 
seventeen  head  registered  Guern- 
seys. 

Chester  H.  CuUen 

West  Grove,  Pa. 
Specialist  in  Better  Cows 


Holsteins 


M.  L  JONES 

Westtown,  Pa. 

SENIOR  HERD  SIRE 

King  Furriew  Aaggie 
Colantha,  230913 

Five  near  dams  and  sister  aver- 
aged 35^  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

His  daughters  were  first  in  most 
every  class  entered  the  past  two 
years  at  the  Chester  Co.  Fair. 

First  in  every  class  entered  at 
the  Holstein  Field  Day  Show, 
October  28,  1922. 

The  few  heifers  that  have  tresh- 
encd  so  far  have  been  high  testers. 

Buy  a  Young  Bull 

From  this  great  sire  and  increase 
the  test  of  your  herd 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  YOUNG 
STOCK 


Holsteins 


BLUE  ROCK 
FARMS 

Senior  Sire 

King  Valdessa  Pontiac 
Tritomia  No.  313861 

The  4  Per  Cent.  Batter  Fat  Bull 

Reserve  a  bull  call  from  him 
out  of  a  good  cow  now.  We  sell 
them  young  and  do  not  keep  them 
on  hand. 

Priced  for  the  larmers 
Herd  Federal  Tuberculin  Tested 

Frank  A.  Keen 

West  Cbester,  Pa. 


Holsteins 


Towns  End 
Farms 

Home  of  the  Long  Distance  Bull 

K.  P.  0.  P.  17th 

Will  be  represented  at  the 

Eastern  Breeders'  Sale 

West  Chester,  Oct.  9th 

By  a  Yearly  Record  Show  Cow 
bred  to  K.  P.  0.  P.  17th 

Also  2  Heifers  of  King  Segis 
Breeding,  fresh  at  time  of  sale 

Your  chance  to  get  healthy 

A.  R.  0.  Foundation  Stock  at  your 

own  price 

E.  P.  ALLINSON 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Herd  Under  Federal  Supervision 


Ayrshires 


Westtown 
School  Farm 

WESTTOWN.    PA. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  two 
splendid  young  bulls. 

PENSHURST  SANDY 

Prize  winner  at  National  Dairy 
Show  1921.  A  son  of  Netherton 
Statesman  Imported  and  grandson 
of  The  Champion  of  Scotland  Brae 
Rising  Sun. 

BARON'S  ITHAN  OF 
WESnOWN 

Son  of  Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch 
Imported,  one  of  the  ten  highest 
producing  bulls  of  the  breed. 

FOR  SALE 

Grandsons  of  Baron's  Best  ox 
Bargenoch  Imported  from 
high  producing  ofl&cially 
tested  cows. 

Federal  Tuberculin  Tested 


IMstelnffllk 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Pleasant  View 
Farm  Guernseys 

SR.  HERD  SIRE 

Itchen  Gold  Riider  ol  Miplehurst 

No.  47166 

Sire— Imp.  Itchen  Gold  Raider, 
No.  25040  A.  R. 

Dam— Imp.  Dewdrop  III  of  the  Wall, 
No.  (3.S221),  A.  R.  No.  (3717) 

Record 
9780.20  lbs.  milk,  519.30  lbs.  fat 

Class  leader  when  record  was  made 

JR.  HERD  SIRE 

LiRgwiter  Royil  M,  No.  511042 

Sire— Langwater  Royal, 

No.  14253  A.  R. 

Dam— Imp.  Sequel's  Daisy  of  the 

Manor,  No.  (3123),  A.  R.  No.  (2322) 

Records 
10481.80  lbs.  milk.  461.93  lbs.  fat 

Class  G 
12209.60  lbs.  milk,  503.67  Ibe.  fat 

Class E 

Bulls  and  bull  calves  sired  by  above 
bulls  out  of  May-Rose  and  Glenwood 
Dams  for  sale. 

Herd  under  Federal  Supervision 

Norman  B.  Chandler 

UNIONYILLE,  PA. 


Vltalifyl 

CRYSTAL  FARM'S 

YOUNG  HERD 

SIRE 

Ormsby  Accrue  Segis 

was  twice  Grand  Champion 
in  1922 

Three  daughters  ot  our  former 
great  herd  sire  Winterthur  Johanna 
Frilly  Segis.  One  will  be  fresh 
and  two  due  in  November,  bred  to 
Ormsby  Accrue  Segis  have  been 
consigned  to  the 

Eastern  States  Holstein  Sale 
Oct.  9,  1923 

A  good  place  to  buy  healthy  fall 
cows 

ACCREDITED  HERD  No.  38482 

Charles  J.  Garrett 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Boost  Your 
Sales 

THIS  SPACE 
FOR  SALE 

Write 

The  Milk  Prodacers 
Renew 


Bdyertown  Building 

1211-13  Arck  Street 

Pkilidelpkia 


FOR  SPECUL  OFFER 


September,  J923 
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JERSEY  COWS  IN  BEDFORD 

COUNH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


An  important  and  unique  event  in  the 
iiistory  of  Jersey  breeding  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  ttie  arrival  on  May  31,  1923, 
in  Bedford  county,  of  six  Jersey  bulls 
from  the  far  off  state  of  Oregon.  The 
movement  of  Jersey  cattle  in  this 
country  has  always  been  from  east  to 
west,  but  there  has  now  appeared  in 
Oregon  such  a  concertation  or  Uoia 
iMedal  sires  and  great  producing  cows 
as  to  attract  world  wide  attention  and 
the  eyes  of  constructive  breeders  are 
more  and  more  turning  westward. 

The  direct  occasion  of  this  importa- 
tion from  Oregon  was  the  organizing  of 
ii  Jersey  bull  association  in  Bedford 
county,  accomplished  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  L.  R.  MoUenauer,  coimty  agent, 
advised  and  assisted  by  £.  B.  Fitts,  in 
charge  of  Dairy  Husbandry  Extension 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Mr.  Mol- 
lenauer  is  engaged  in  a  forward  looking 
constructive  dairy  improvement  program 
for  his  county  and  is  seeking  to  estab- 


fn>m  a  long  line  of  producing  ancestry. 

The  bulls  range  in  age  from  eight 
months  to  two  and  one-half  years.  As 
the  bulls  all  carry  blood  of  the  famous 
sire  St.  Mawes  and  all  are  owned  by 
tiie  Bedford  Jersey  Bull  Association,  the 
owners  have  given  to  each  the  name 
Bedford  St.  Mawes  with  individual  sur- 
names ot  lop  Motcn,  Kmg,  Lad,  Duke, 
Major  and  Chief,  respectively. 

Mr,  Frank  Lynn  of  Lynn  &  Nedrow 
accompanied  the  bulls  on  the  long  trip 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  made  per- 
sonal delivery  to  the  new  owners.  The 
animals  arrived  in  splendid  condition 
and  the  purchasers  were  much  pleased 
with  their  type,  size  and  quality. 

Previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Oregon 
bulls  Bedford  county  already  had  in 
operation  a  Jersey  Bull  Association  or- 
{?anized  in  June  of  last  year.  This  as- 
sociation called  the  Everett  Jersey  Bull 
Association,  owns  five  bulls  of  the 
Sophia  Tormentor  line  of  breeding,  four 


1 

■H^Bpll^^  -J  >-  air  ^  -."'^ 

ShHBI^^      ^  .^^^ggAg|j^^^jNflMB|kJ 

lish  first  of  all  disease  free  herds  and  a 
good  breeding  practice.  He  believes  the 
best  is  none  too  good  and  in  carefully 
studying  pedigrees  in  the  group  of  bulls 
offered  by  the  Oregon  breeders,  found 
evidence  of  a  great  milk  producing  in- 
heritance. Four  of  the  bulls  were  from 
the  herd  of  Lynn  &  Nedrow  of  Ferry- 
dale,  Oregon,  and  were  sired  by  St. 
Mawes  Golden  Poppy,  the  sire  of  Pop- 
py's Dortha,  world's  Jr.  3  year  old,  994.6 
lbs.  fat  and  of  three  cows  with  an 
average  production  of  862.51  lbs.  butter 
fat.  He  is  also  the  sire  of  Daisy's  Gol- 
den Poppy  a  gold  and  silver  medal  bull 
and  is  full  brother  to  the  Gold  Medal 
bull  Poppy's  St.  Mawes. 

The  remaining  two  bulls  of  the  group 
were  from  the  herd  of  George  F.  Biers- 
dorf,  of  Hillsboro,  Oregon,  and  were 
sired  liy  La  Belle's  Girl  St.  Mawes  Lad, 
a  very  promising  son  of  St.  Mawes  I^d, 
a  gold  medal  bull  with  three  gold  medal 
sires  and  a  gold  medal  cow  close  up  in 
his  pedigree.  The  average  butterfat 
production  of  the  dams  of  the  six  bulls 
is  well  above  700  lbs.  of  fat  and  all  are 


of  them  l)elng  sired  by  Sophia  ISths 
Victor,  who  sold  for  $15,600  at  the  Hood 
Farm  dispersal  sale.  This  is  the  second 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  Jersey 
bill!  and  was  realized  because  of  the 
great  records  of  production  and  reipro- 
duction  in  his  pedigree.  His  dam  is 
Sophia  19th  of  Hood  Farm  and  he  traces 
twice  to  this  wonder  cow  through  his 
sire. 

The  stage  is  now  all  set  in  Bedford 
county  for  a  decided  forward  move- 
ment in  dairy  production  and  unless  all 
signs  fail  there  will  soon  develop  in  that 
county  a  real  Jersey  Breeding  center. 

Many  of  the  members  of  both  Asso- 
ciations already  own  Jersey  females  and 
plans  are  under  way  for  bringing  in 
two  or  three  additional  carloads  of  cows 
and  heifers  in  the  immediate  future. 

Samuel  l^e  of  Bedford,  Pennsylvania, 
is  president  of  the  Bedford  Bull  Associa- 
tion and  Lloyd  H.  Diehl  of  Lutzville, 
secretary.  The  Everett  Association  has 
as  officers  John  S.  Hershberger  of  Ever- 
ett, president,  and  Fred  Coxe,  Everett, 
secretary. 


Cow»  dried  off  now 

ahould  be  fed  a 
daily  ration  of  at 
least  four  to  six 
pounds  of  Larro. 


Look  for  the  feed- 
ing instructions 
in  every  micA. 


Just  Like  a  Million  Other 
Bags  of  Larro 


Every  sackful  of  Larro  is  exactly 
the  same.  The  Larro  you  feed  to- 
day is  just  like  the  Larro  you'll  feed 
a  year  from  now  — just  like  the 
Larro  in  a  million  other  sacks. 

Larro  results  are  as  uniform  as  Larro 
quality.  And  like  Larro  quality,  the 
results  are  guaranteed.  Larro  satis- 
fies you  or  you  get  your  money  back. 

There  are  no  fillers  in  Larro.  Weed 
seeds,  oat  hulls,  oat  clippings  and  all 
other  fillers  are  absolutely  barred. 

Each  Larro  ingredient  is  separately 
processed   and  standardized  before 


mixing.  Every  pound  of  finished 
Larro  passes  over  electro-magnets, 
safeguarding  the  cow  against  the 
danger  of  nails  and  wire  in  feed. 

Larro  is  made  by  specialists  whose 
sole  work  is  to  make  this  one  brand 
of  dairy  feed.  Its  results  and  uni- 
formity are  being  constantly  checked 
at  the  Larro  Research  Farm. 

Feed  Larro  and  make  a  greater 
profit  from  your  cows.  For  many 
years  Larro  has  l>een  the  year-round 
ration  for  thousands  of  feeders.  Let 
us  tell  you  what  they  say. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company  —  Detroit,  Michigan 


of 


Tim  Sa/»  naUm 
fur  Daiij  Cam 


CD  1717  "Preparing  Cows 
riVLCi  for  Winter"  U  the 
title  of  an  article  that  will 
appear  in  the  September 
issue  of  The  Larro  Dairy- 
man, If  you  are  not  re- 
ceiving thii  excellent,  free 
magazine  for  cow-owners, 
fill  out  and  mail  this  cou- 
pon now,  or  take  it  to  your 
Larro  dealer. 


Th*  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

109  Larrowe  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  now  feeding cowt  and  I  want  to  receive,  with- 
out cost,  your  magazine — "The  Larro  Dairyman". 

Name 

St.  or  R.  P.  D 

Town State 


INCREASE  IN  PRODUCTION  DOUBLES 


The  farmer  still  has  use  for  the  multi- 
plication table,  despite  the  ups  and 
downs  in  the  agricultural  situation,  ac- 
cording to  some  figures  just  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. For  example,  the  output  of 
skim-milk  jxiwder  has  doubled  in  the 
last  6  years;  the  number  of  cow-test- 
ing ass(K'iations  has  been  doubled  in  the 
last  6  years;  the  quantity  of  ice  cream 
produced  has  doubled  in  the  last  12 
years  and  creamery  butter  in  15  years. 
If   whole   milk  production   continues   at 


the  same  rate  as  during  the  last  6  years, 
it  will  double  in  23i  years  and  pure-bred 
cattle,  if  they  continue  to  increase  as  in 
the  hist  two  decades,  will  double  In  30 
years.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  conies  next,  having  doubled  in 
the  last  39  years;  the  number  of  milk 
cows  on  farms  has  doubled  in  the  last 
44  years;  factory  cheese  production  has 
doubled  In  46  years;  and  the  average 
yield  of  milk  per  cow,  if  continued  as 
in  the  bust  5  years,  will  double  in  60 
years. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS  DECLARES  WAR  ON  BOARDERS 


Fully  15,000  dairy  cows  are  having  a 
chance  to  prove  whether  they  are  as- 
sets or  liabilities  In  the  40  cow  testing 
associations  now  operating  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

To  find  out  on  which  side  of  the 
ledger  their  milkers  belong,  about  1,000 
dairymen  of  the  state  are  carefully 
weighing  their  milk  and  feed  each  day 
and  are  having  the  milk  of  every  cow 
tested  once  a  month  for  butterfat  con- 
tent. As  a  result,  more  than  1,000  ani- 
mals have  been  adjudged  guilty  of  be- 


ing "star  boarders"  and  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  the  block  in  the  past  year. 

Twenty-four  of  the  67  counties  of 
the  state  have  one  or  more  associations 
within  their  borders.  Chester  county 
Is  in  the  lead  at  the  present  time  with 
five  testers  making  their  monthly 
rounds  in  as  many  associations. 

Besidles  aiming  to  get  rid  !of  the 
boartler  cow,  the  associations,  accord- 
ing to  E.  B.  Fitts,  of  State  College,  who 
is  in  charge  of  dairy  extension  work 
in  the  state,  have  declared  war  on  the 
"scrub"  bull  and  ten  associations  report 
that  all  of  their  members  are  using  a 


purebred  sire.  More  than  one  hundred 
registered  herd  leaders  have  been  pur- 
chased for  individuals  during  the  past 
year  through  the  county  agents. 

Testers  and  county  agents  through- 
out the  state  are  urging  members  of 
the  associations  to  use  butter  instead 
of  butter  substitutes  on  their  own  tables 
and  several  associations  report  a  com- 
plete boycott  on  the  "cocoanut  cow.** 

In  addition  to  the  cow  testing  associ- 
ations in  the  state,  there  are  several 
cow  testing  clubs,  each  composed  of  sev- 
eral farmers  in  a  vicinity  who  are  weigh- 
ing and  testing  their  milk.    These  clubs 


are  formed  in  districts  where  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  can  not  he  obtained 
to  make  it  possible  to  hire  a  tester. 


FILLING  THE  SILO 
Com  for  silage  must  be  cut  fine  ^d 
tramped  well  in  the  silo  to  make  the 
best  quality  of  feed  and  fill  the  silo  to 
its  greatest  capacity.  The  usual  length 
of  cutting  varies  from  »me-fourth  of  an 
inch  to  one  inch. 


A  good  sire  maketh  a  good  herd,  but 
a  scrub  sire  is  the  undoing  of  his  oyrner. 


^ 
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IT  IS  EASIER  TO  PRODUCE  jT;:: 
CLEAN  MILK  WHEN  YOU 
HAVE  A  CLEAN  BARN 
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I  grain  bell  on  13  railroad$   mixes  f—d* 
/#r  Dairymen   who   buy  eo-operalioely. 


When  you  Buy  RF.C.E  Rations 


Know  what  your  Cows  are  eating 

buy  P.  F.  C.  F.  Rations 

When  you  buy  pubHc  formula  rations  you  know  what  your 
cows  are  eating.  These  rations  are  approved  by  leading  feeding 
experts  of  the  east.  Dairymen  feeding  P.  F.  C.  F.  Rations  get  more 
milk  and  carry  their  cows  thru  the  lactation  period  in  better  flesh. 

POOL  YOUR  ?EED  ORDER  NOW 
Representatives  of  the  P.F.C.F.  will 
soon  ca3  1  on  you,  giving  you  an  opportun- 
ity to  combine  your  feed  requirements  with 
your  neighbors  so  that  the  P.F.C.F.  may 
buy  and  mix  for  you  public  formula  Ration. 
You  will  receive  the  benefits  of  volume 
purchases  in  this  Feed  Pool. 

You  take  no  chances  on  P.F.C.F. 
Rations.  The  quality  is  the  best.  The  for- 
mulas are  public,  nothing  is  concealed. 
You  can  figure  the  exact  cost.  The  P.F.C.F. 
furnishes  you  a  co-operative  buying  plant; 
it  gives  you  facts  on  feed  markets,  and 
helps  you  Buy-taking  care  of  the  details. 


109  lb«.   (net) 
'.  r.  C.  F.  24';  Milk  Maker 
GUARANTEED    ANALYSIS 


Protein  ..(minimum)  24.00^/- 
Fibre  ...(maximum)    9 


_ 'Vfl 

Fat    (minimum)     6.00% 

Carbohydr.  (minimum)46.00';o 

V       '^.OO'/o 


S^^^'^^r:^ 


DIGESTABLE    NUTRIENTS 
1506  !b$.    por   ton 
THE     FORMULA 
SOO  lbs. — Corn  Distilrs  Oiiaina 
t40  lbs— Oil  Meal  (Old  Preo.) 
600  lbs. — Gluten  Feed 
200  lb». — Wheat  Bran 
260  lbs. — CottonsM  Meal. 43% 
100  lbs.— Wheat  Middlingt 
100  lbs. — Peanut  Meal.  40% 
100  lbs. — Ground  Oats 
160  lbs. — Yellow  Hominy 
100  lbs. — Molasses 
20  lbs.— Salt  „     V       *- 

80  lbs. — Calcium  Carbonate 

BOOO  lbs.— P.F.O.F.Milk  Mkr. 

Manufactured  for 

p.nna.     Farmers'     Co-Opera- 

tive    Federation.    Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pann.  Farmera'  Coop.  Federation,  Inc., 
Eaetarn  Statea*  Farmers*  Exchang •, 
CeoperaUve  C.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Irfc  . 
Miohlgan  Stete  Farm  Bureau, 
Maryland  Agricultural  Corporation,  Im. 

Are  Co-operating 

in  buying  and  mixing  for  dalrymeit— 

Public  Formula  Rations 


office*:  Heed  Dwl<^g 


WriUfer  free  booklet.  "Saoing  Money  on  Feeds" 

Eirmers"  Co-operative  Federationjiic. 

PKiladclpkia,  Penna. 


^  Co-tperalive  Purehasii 


^Buying  (Quality  SvfpUts  fir  Famun 


'RADt 
MAfVK 


NICE 


U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY -WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISH 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


E  S 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  NO.  1         WEST   CHESTER,  PA. 


FALL  CALVING  DESIRABLE 

liKler  most  coiulitioiis  on  tlic  dairy 
farm,  says  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
nrc,  fall  calving  i.s  desirable.  The  eaif 
receives  milk  for  the  first  few  months 
of  its  life,  and  when  it  is  ready  to  be 
weaned  from  this  food  good  succulent 
l)asture  is  avaihdtU-.  During  tl  e  winter 
it  has  learned  to  eat  grain  and  roughage 
while  it  has  been  getting  whole  milk, 
skim  milk,  or  milk  substitutes,  and  when 
grass  comes  it  can  make  the  change  with- 
out getting  a  setback.  'I'here  is  an- 
other advantage  in  fall  calving,  as  the 
cow  gives  the  largest  flow  of  milk  at 
the  season  when  prices  are  usually  the 
highest.  Also  calves  are  at  the  right 
age  so  that  if  well  developed  they  may 
be  bred  to  calve  in  the  fall.  From  the 
standpoint  of  profits  on  milk,  local  con- 
ditions, such  as  cost  of  feed  and  price 
of  milk  in  different  seasons,  should  have 
consideration. 


M.  S.  Grubbs 

Kvery  dairyman  knows  that  healthy, 
contented  cows  protluce  a  greater  quan- 
tity and  a  better  quality  of  milk.  Clean 
quarters  are  a  big  factor  towards  this 
end.  In  other  words,  a  clean  barn  is  n 
paying  projmsition  for  the  dairy  farmer, 
uieaniiness  in  tiie  dairy  barn  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  kind  of  floor.  The 
floor  that  is  easy  to  keep  clean  will  not 
only  save  the  most  work,  but  will  help 
to  make  the  most  profits. 

Old  wood  floors  are  hard  to  keep  clean 
and  sanitary,  and  are  costly  to  maintain. 
They  absorb  liquids ;  cracks  and  joints 
become  breeding  places  for  vermin;  and 
mice  and  rats  find  favorable  hiding 
])laces  under  the  boards. 

Most  dairymen  prefer  concrete  floors 
because  they  are  easy  to  keep  clean  and 
make  clean  dairy  products.  Concrete 
floors  are  naturally  clean  and  dry.  They 
also  save  liquid  manure  and  eliminate 
valuable   fertilizer  wastes. 

The  first  step  in  concrete  floor  con- 
struction is  to  bring  the  ground  on 
which  the  floor  is  to  be  placed  to  the 
proi>er  level  and  tamper  or  compact  it 
thoroughly.  It  is  advisable  to  have  the 
dairy  barn  floor  slightly  higher  than  the 
ground  around  the  barn  so  as  to  obtain 
a  dry   foundation  for  it. 

The  concrete  may  be  placed  directly 
on  the  soil  if  it  is  well  drained,  other- 
wise a  well-compacted  course  of  cin- 
ders or  coarse  gravel  should  be  placed 
over  the  soil.  Dairy  barn  floors  are 
usually  made  from  5  to  6  inches  thick, 
and  the  full  thickness  of  concrete  is 
placed  at  one  operation  using  the  same 
mixture  throughout. 

Concrete  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
one  sack  of  cement  to  2  cubic  feet  of 
sand  and  3  cubic  feet  of  pebbles  or 
crushed  rock,  is  recommended.  This  is 
commonly  called  a  1:2:3  mixture.  If 
gravel  from  a  pit  is  used  it  should  be 
run  over  a  screen  having  %  inch  mesh 
to  separate  sand  from  pebbles.  The  sand 
and  pebbles  can  then  be  mixed  together 
in  the  correct  proportions.  Sand  and 
pebbles  should  be  free  from  dirt,  sticks 
or  other  foreign  matter. 

Water  used  in  mixing  concrete  should 
be  clean  and  only  enough  used  to  pro- 
duce a  quaky  or  workable  mixture. 

As  soon  as  mixed,  the  concrete  should 
he  i)laeed,  tamped  and  levelled.  Finish- 
ing of  floor  should  be  done  with  a  wood 
float.  This  will  give  it  a  smooth  sur- 
face, gritty  enough  not  to  become  slip- 
pery for  the  cows.  'I'he  manger  trough 
however,  should  be  finished  with  a  metal 
trowel  to  obtain  a  smooth  surface  from 
winch  the  cattle  can  eat. 

A  concrete  floor  carefully  laid  will  be 
l»(riiianent,  sanitary  and  easily  kept 
clean. 


Mention  The  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers 


The  undernourished  child  will  have 
the  hardest  time  keeping  up  school  at- 
tendance this  fall. 


About  150,000  head  of  improved  live 
stcK'k  were  secured  by  farmers  in  1922, 
according  to  reports  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  a  result 
of  the  work  of  agriculture  extension 
agents.  Over  100,000  head  of  these  are 
registered  stock  and  include  some  8,000 
dairy  bulls  and  16,000  dairy  cows;  7,000 
beef  bulls  and  6,700  beef  cows;  15,000 
boars  and  40,000  sows;  9,000  rams  and 
ewes;  1,000  stallions,  jacks  and  mares. 
High  grade  dairy  and  beef  cows  com- 
prise tlve  remainder  of  the  total  number. 

•  -' 

*       .        - 

There  are  no  "thoroughbred"  cattle; 
this  term  is  properly  applied  only  to 
running  horses.     Say  "purebred." 


Purebred  Bulls 
Increase  Yield 

Repeated  demonstrations  under 
practical  conditions  have  prov- 
ed the  value  of  the  purebred 
dairy  bull  in  increasing  milk 
and  butter-fat  yield. 

Bay  a  Purebred  Bull  — 

Generally  theee  increase*  are  100 
per  cent  for  both  milk  and  fat  in 
two  generations-  -many  very  much 
higher. 

Let  him  be  a  good  individual  of  any 
of  the  dairy  breeds,  but  he  should 
he  from  ancestors  whose  ability  to 
produce  has  been  proved. 

Naturally,  we 
would  lihe    to 
tell  you  about 
Ho  Is  t  e  ins. 

EXTENSION     SERVICE 
TIm  HoIateiifFriMian  Aasociation  of  America 
230  Eatt  Ohio  Street.     Chieafto.  III. 

USE  PUREBRED   BULLS 


FARM 
LOANS 

Plan  which  Saves  Money 

and 
Gives  Security  and  Stabil- 
ity to  the  Farmer 

For  Circular,  write  to 

Pennsylvania  -  Maryland 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

OF  HARRISBURG 

Fred  Rasmussen,  President 

Operated  Under  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 


Reading  BoneFertilizer 

Quality  Service  ScUisfaction 

Feedins  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer'a  job.  To  do  your  utmost  the  land 
should  be  fed  too.  Stick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feeding  the  land- 
Reading  Bone  Fertilizer. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tiliier. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


Reodino  Bone  mm  Co.,  Reodino.  po. 


Jensen  Adjustable  Chain  Halter 


For  unruly  bulls,  vicious  stal- 
lions. Presses  on  tender  parts  of 
the  head,  across  the  nose  and 
Jaw.  Releases  Itself  as  animal 
Rlvea  up.  World's  safest  bull 
tie  for  staking  around  yard,  pro- 
tecting humanlife.  Price  $4. 50 
shipped  prepaid  where  no  dealer. 
Ad  runs  once  a  month   only. 

P.  W.  JENSEN  I  SON, 

MsNiM,     Dim.  i.        MisasMU 


E.    NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere        — Anytime 


y 


Milk  for  Health 


r)on't  forget  the  stock  needs  salt.  The 
<*ow8  in  the  back  pasture  sometimes  arc 
forgotten. 


PHILADELPHIA 

INTER-STATE 
DAIRY  COUNCIL 

Monthly  Letter 
The*  first  of  ScptcnilxT  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  onr  winter  program  and  the 
closing  of  the  summer  work. 

Dairy  Rally  at  Easton 
On  the  2.3r(i  of  August  a  Dairymen's 
I^ally    was    held    at    Eastern,    Md.      Mr. 

AlU'hjlfh       Mr       T^jilrlfrsfon       M.-      PnliP*. 

.  ,---.      — , 

Mr.   Miller  and  Mr.  Harper  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

The  Council  conducted  a  booth  for 
the  sale  of  milk  shakes.  Miss  Smith  and 
Miss  Muniford  were  assisted  by  Mrs. 
A,  11.  Marvel,  of  Easton,  and  a  corps  of 
splendid  local  workers.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  quarts  of  milk  were  used  and 
eight  and  one-half  gallons  of  syrup.  The 
proceeds  were  given  to  the  Easton  Local 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Fairs 

'i'he  fairs  have  begun  this  month.  At 
the  Wilmington  Fair  we  exhibited  milk- 
fed  and  non-milk-fed  rats  and  chickens. 
We  weighed  ;md  measured  1.500  children. 
We  consider  this  a  large  number  since 
the  weather  during  the  week  was  rainy 
or  threatening.  It  was  extremely  in- 
teresting to  us  to  find  that  a  few  of  the 
jiarents  had  kept  the  weight  tags  from 
la.st  year  and  were  anxious  to  compare 
the  results.  A  great  deal  of  interest  has 
been  shown  in  the  annual  exhibit  and 
the  workers  have  been  kept  busy  answer- 
ing questions.  Next  month  we  will  have 
bootlis  at  Trenton  and  Reading. 

Vacation  Bible  Schools 
Work  in  the  Vacation  Bible  Schools 
was  very  successful.  In  the  colored 
Mible  Schools  117.5  children  were  reached, 
and  in  the  closing  exercises,  706  parents 
were  present.  A  great  deal  of  interest 
was  shown  by  the  parents  in  the  weights 
(»f  their  children.  In  one  school,  out  of 
57  who  were  weighed,  one-third  were 
underweight.  They  ranged  from  3  to 
1.5  pounds  under  normal.  In  this  school 
the  parents  showed  unusual  interest,  and 
are  making  every  effort  to  bring  the 
children  up  to  normal  through  Mrs.  Till- 
man's  advice. 

University  Camp 

The  final  reports  from  the  nutrition 
group  of  the  camp  have  not  yet  come 
in.  We  can  safely  say,  however,  that 
all  the  children  in  the  group  made  good, 
substantial  gains  during  the  ten  days 
they  were  in  cnmp, 

Mrs.  Northup,  Miss  Smith  and  Dr. 
Lj'ons  gave  food  demonstrations  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  the  mothers. 

New  Motion  Picture  Film 

Our  new  motion  picture  entitled 
"Shadows"  is  being  shown  now  in  Phila- 
delphia  and   seaside  points. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  in  the  Quality  Control 
l)ei)artment,  succeeds  Mr.  Fretz,  who 
has  taken  a  i)osition  with  the  I/arrowe 
Milling  Company. 


INTER-COUNTY  DAIRY  RALLY 

(Continued  from  pafjc  H) 
The  Rally  was  a  great  success.  Credit 
luust  be  given  the  various  members  of 
the  local  unit  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  for  their  untiring 
efforts. 

A.  R.  Marvel,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion, E.  P.  Walls,  County  Agent  and  The 
Rotary  Club  of  Easton  deserve  particu- 
lar mention  for  their  efforts  in  the  suc- 
vtft.s   iif    liie   iiaiiy. 

The  various  special  committees  in- 
cluded: 

Tours  of  Dairy  Farm.s— James  C. 
Saulsbury,  Edmond  R.  Thomas  and 
Howard   Kinnamon. 


*]l»ris:»&r»tK  MiJ.KjP»0iO«Ct«&  IkSSN 
|^«V«ts^i»lttv«(W;ak\«  -«»ivvv  u  «'.iM.. 


Milk  Drink  Booth  under  the  direction  of 
the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

Band  and  Community  Singing — James 
M.   Warner  and  H.   F.   Kinnamon. 

The  Easton  Rotary  Club  appointetl  a 
committee  to  co-operate  in  conducting 
the  Rally  and  also  acted  as  a  reception 
committee  to  the  speakers  and  guests. 
This  committee  included  A.  R.  Marvel, 
chairman,  Percy  P.  Cox,  Wm.  P.  Kemp, 
Wm.  MeP.  Bigelow,  James  C.  Godwin, 
Charles  F.  Brougham  and   E.   P.  Walls. 


SALE  AT  PERKASIE 
A    sale   of    registered    Holstein    Cattle 
will  be  held  at  Perkasic,  Bucks  county. 
Pa.  on   October  23rd. 

Bucks  county,  one  of  the  important 
and  prosperous  counties  in  the  Philadel- 
l)hia  milk  shed,  has  been  improving  her 
livestfK'k  thru  the  agencies  of  purebred 
cattle,  Cow  Testing  Associations  and  of- 
ficial test  work  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
last  ten  years  that  her  dairy  products 
last  year  sold  for  around  3,000,000  dollars. 
In  the  "Fresh  Cow  Sale"  to  be  held  on 
the  above  date,  will  be  represented  the 
results  of  three  years  of  effort.  One 
Holstein  that  has  led  the  cow  testing 
association  for  four  consecutive  months, 
making  as  high  as  f)3  lbs.  of  fat  a 
month,  is  the  kind  of  cow  that  Bucks 
county  is  protid  to  have  and  proud  to  be 
able  to  sell. 


■  Everyone  htrre$rtd 

in  Better  Dairying 

is  yoing  to  the 

MATIOMAL 
DAIRY  IXPOSimW 

SfTtmt.M.Y.  Oct.   S-13 


P'.ACK  BARREN  FAIR 

This  annual  event  is  one  of  the  most 
ini]H>rtant  social  occasions  for  the 
southern  Lancaster  county  farmers  and 
was  held  this  year  St^ptember  fith  and 
7th.  This  is  truly  a  farmers'  fair,  with 
local  exhibitions  of  fine  stock  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm.  Special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  exhibits  of  the 
schools  of  the  neighborhood,  which  were 
a  great  credit  to  both  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. 

At  the  open  air  meetings  they  had 
home  talent  music  and  recitations,  music 


by  the  Lititz  Band  and  addresses  by 
the    following: 

H.  J.  Taylor,  editor  of  the  Farmers' 
National  Magazine,  Washington,  D.  C; 
John  M.  Thomas,  president  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College;  Robert  W.  Balders- 
ton,  .secretary  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers   Association,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

This  section  has  lately  become  inter- 
ested in  dairying  and  dairy  marketing 
questions,  and  there  is  some  pro.speet  of 
an  additional  local  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  in  the  near 
future. 


FRESH  COW 
SALE 

50— Registered— 50 

Holsteins 

The  PICK  of  Eastern  Penna. 

PERKASIE.  PA. 

October  23  rd 

A.  R.  0.  and  C.  T.  A.  Records 

Big  Milkers  for  Your 
Basic  Supply 

TIME  ON  APPROVED  NOTES 

H.  P.  Corsa       STORM  FARM 


For  Sale 


REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

We  will  sell  15  or  20  mature  cows. 
Most  of  them  are  well  along  in  years 
or  have  defective  udders,  and  this  is 
our  reason  for  selling  them.  All  have 
creditable  7-day  and  semi-official  rec- 
ords and  many  are  in  calf  to  King  of 
the  Ormsbys  Or  one  of  his  good  sons 
here  at  Winterthur. 

This  is  an  unusual  opportunit/  to 
secure  foundation  animals  at  A  VERY 
REASONABLE  PRICE.  If  you  can 
handle  one  or  more,  come  look  them 
over  or  write 

Winterthur  Farms,  Winterthur,  Del. 


»RAGB 
BATTER.V 

Service  Station 


Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


COITESVILLE.  PI 


MILK  CANS 

RETINNED 

Don't  throw  away  your  old 
milk  cans.  We  will  re-tin 
them  and  make  them  as  good 
as  new  for  less  than  half  the 
price  of  new  cans. 

Prompt  Service  Guaranteed. 

Country  Agents  Wanted 

Nicholas  Swartz,  116- 118  Bread  St. 

PHIUOELPHIA.  PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 

(Wood  Stave) 

SILOS 

CENTURY 

(Cement  Stave) 

SILOS 

OPENING  ROOFS 

(Full  silo  without  refllUnc) 

Cittiri       FfH  Trieki 

[.  f.  ScMiclittr  Ci. 

10  S.  1111  St.  PML 
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Simple  Problem  in 

Arithmetic 


Arcording  to  an  investigation  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  on  66  dairy  farms,  it  was  found  that  133  9  hours 
per  year  were  required  to  milk  a  cow  by  hand.  A  De  Laval 
Milker  will  cut  this  time  in  two  and  save  at  least  62  hours 
per  eow  per  vear  over  hand  milking,  and  at  15  cents  per 
hour  a  saving  of  $9.30  per  cow  per  year  will  be  effecte^d, 
which   is  equal  to   6Vr    of  $155   for  just  one  cow,   or  $1,550 

for  ten  cows,  etc.  , 

This  is  a  very  conservative  way  of  figuring  the  value 
of  the  time-saving  feature  of  a  De  Laval  Milker.  In 
actual  use  it  may  save  a  man ;  or  if  a 
man  is  still  retained  it  may  mean  that 
more  cows  can  be  kept  or  that  he  can 
devote  all  his  time  to  other  work,  the 
owner  looking  after  the  milking  him- 
self. Or  it  may  mean  that  a  boy  or 
some  other  person  not  capable  of  doing 
much  milking  by  hand,  with  the  aid      | 

of  a    De   Laval  can  take  the  place  of 

a    grown    man.      There    are    many    situations   ^"ipossib  e    to 
fon-see  that  may  justify  the  purchase  o    a  De  L-a.1  bilker 
and  which  often  do  save  enough  in  other  ways  to  pay  for 
.1  De  Laval  in  a  year.  - 

But  saving  time  is  only  part  of  the  advantage  of  a 
Dc  Laval  Milker.  Suppose  a  De  Laval,  because  of  its 
uniform,  vigorous  and  stimulating  action,  will  increase  pro- 
d  ction  10%.  Of  course  the  De  Laval  Company  cant 
giar^ntee  such  an  increase,  as  there  are  so  many  uncon- 
Trollable    factors,   such    as   health,   feed,   climate,   care,    etc. 


The  De  Laval  Milker 

saves  $20.30  per  cow 
per  year 


But  practically  all  De  Laval  Milker  users,  and  especially 
those  who  weigh  their  milk  and  know,  do  say  they  get  more 
milk,  taking  the  herd  as  a  whole  over  a  period  of  *  year— 
some  as  high  as  207'  ;  and  10%,  based  on  the  «««lts  obtained 
bv  many  users,  seems  conservative.  Ten  per  cent  of  5000 
pounds  of  milk  per  year-about  the  average  production  per 
cow  per  year-is  500  pounds,  which  at  $2.20  per  cwt.,  the 
average  price  of  fluid  milk  in  the  United  States  delivered 
at  countn-  stations  during  1922,  would  be  $11.00  per  coW 
per  year.*  Then  add  this  to  the  value  of  the  time  saved, 
*  which   is  $9.30,  and  you  will  have  a 

total  gain  of  $20.30  per  cow  per  year, 
due  to  the  use  of  a  De  Laval  Milker. 
Multiply  this  by  10,  20,  30,  or  the 
number  of  cows  you  are  milking  by 
hand,  and  you  get  a  very  conservative 
idea  of  what  a  De  Laval  Milker  really 
will  make  you  in  profit. 
___^__^^^^  In    addition,   when   it   is  considered 

that  cleaner  milk  can  be  produced,  that  the  drudgery  and 
dislike  of  hand  milking  are  eliminated,  and  that  dairying 
is  made  more  pleasant  for  owner,  son  or  hired  man,  you 
have  the  answer  why  so  many  people  are  installing  I^e  Laval 
Milkers— and  especially  when  it  is  borne  m  niind  that  a 
De  Laval  Milker  can  be  bought  on  such  liberal  terms  and 
such  long  time  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself  as  it  is 
being  used.  Full  information  can  be  obtained  from  your 
DcLaval  Agent,  or  by  writing  us  at  any  of  the  addresses 
below.  A 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

HEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRAIJCISCO 

iSs  BrS.y  29  E.  M.dU«.  St  61  B..1.  St. 
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WHAT  to  eat  and   W|HY 

By  LOUISE  ELMORE  NORTHUP 

In  Charge  of  Cooking  Demonstrations,  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 


Perhaps  no  period  has  witnessed  such 
fundamental  changes  in  food  customs  as 
tiiat  from  which  we  are  just  emerging. 
In  Pennsylvania  alone  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  larger  percentage  than  the 
average  of  physically  unfit  for  army 
life  during  the  recent  war.  In  a  vast 
number  of  cases  this  was  found  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  childhood  these 
men  did  not  have  the  right  amount  or 
the  right  kind  of  food.  Organizations  in- 
tiTcsted  in  the  welfare  and  nutrition  of 


sleep,  enough  exercise  (or  too  much),  or 
maybe  he  eats  just  what  he  likes  and 
never  stops  to  think  if  it  is  good  for  him. 
Well,  now,  is  Johnny  100%  healthy? 
The  very  best  way  to  find  out  is  to 
place  Johnny  on  the  scales  and  see  how 
many  pounds  he  weighs.  We  soon  dis- 
cover that  Johnny  is  58  inches  tall,  and 
according  to  his  age  and  to  Dr.  Wood's 
weight  chart  he  should  weigh  84  pounds. 
Johnny  weighs  only  78  pounds  so  he  is 
6  pounds   underweight.     Boys  and  girls 


creamed  soup,  a  creamed  vegetable,  jun- 
ket or  custard.  They  are  very  easily 
prepared,  are  inexpensive  and  will  soon 
help  Johnny  to  gain  those  few  pounds 
he  needs.  A  good  cocoa  recipe  is  as 
follows: 

OOCOA 
1  cup  cocoa 

1  cup  sugar 
Few  grains  salt 

2  cups  water 

Mix  cocoa,  sugar,  salt  and  water  and 


spinach,  celery,  carrots,  asparagus,  onions 
and  tomatoes.  Make  the  same  way  as 
split  pea  soup. 

CREAM  OF  SPLIT  PEA  SOUP 
Soak  peas  over  night  in  cold  water, 
fi  pound  dried  split  peas 
1  small  onion 

Small  piece  salt  pork  or  bacon 
Water 

Cook  together   very  slowly   until  peas 
are    very    soft.      Then    rub     through    a 


Group  of  Mothers  of  Underweight  ChUdren  Attending  a  Food  Demonstration,  May,  1923,  Farragut  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


children  report  that  from  16  to  26%  of 
the  children  of  school  age  today  are 
undernourished  because  they  do  not  have 
enough  food  of  the  right  kind. 

One  way  in  which  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  is  trying  to 
help  remedy  these  conditions  is  by  teach- 
ing health  principles  through  food  dem- 
onstrations for  groups  of  mothers  in  the 
public  schools  The  aim  of  these  meet- 
ings is  to  give  the  mothers  concrete  in- 
formation on  food  selection  and  to  dem- 
onstrate before  them  simple  methods  of 
l»reparing  nourishing  foods  for  their 
families  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  mak- 
ing of  milk  dishes  is  necessarily  a  most 
important  part  of  this  work. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  undernour- 
ished child?  Mrs.  X  says:  "Oh,  my 
Johnny  is  well — just  look  how  plump 
his  face  is,  and  he  eats,  oh,  such  a  lot!" 
Many  factors  enter  into  Johnny's  life  to 
determine  what  sort  of  health  he  will 
have— perhaps  he  has  some  physical  de- 
fects, perhaps   he  does  not  get  enough 


weigh  diflFerent  amounts,  you  know,  and 
the  best  way  to  find  out  if  your  boy  or 
girl  is  up  to  normal  weight  is  to  send 
for  Dr.  Wood's  weight  chart  and  cal- 
culate for  yourself. 

"Well,"  says  Mrs.  X.  "I  wouldn't 
have  believed  it  if  I  hadn't  seen  it  with 
my  own  eyes."  Our  good  friend  soon 
decides  to  allow  Johnny  to  have  extra 
milk  at  school  recess  time  and  impresses 
on  him  that  he  must  observe  the  Eight 
Health  Rules  adopted  in  his  school,  and 
of  course,  she  will  allow  him  to  attend 
the  Health  Class  at  School.  Then,  too, 
she'll  try  to  come  herself  every  day— 
if  she  can. 

"Now,"  says  Mrs.  X  to  the  school 
nurse,  "I  can't  let  my  boy  do  it  all,  just 
what  can  I  do  to  help  him  be  100% 
healthy?" 

"The  answer  is  simply  this,  Mrs.  X," 
replied  the  school  nurse,  "His  chief  cause 
for  underweight  is  improper  eating 
habits.  In  addition  to  your  usual  menu, 
occasionally  slip  in  a  cup  of  cocoa  or  a 


cook  until  a  smooth  thick  paste  is  form- 
ed. Allow  to  cook  a  long  time  (in  a 
double  boiler)  to  improve  the  flavor.  Use 
one  tablespoon  of  this  paste  for  making 
a  cup  of  cocoa  by  putting  it  in  a  cup 
of  hot  milk.  DO  NOT  BOIL  THE 
MILK  AND  COCOA  TOGETHER! 
This  paste  can  be  put  in  the  refriger- 
ator and  kept  for  a  week  or  more.  This 
saves  time  and  gas  by  making  a  large 
quantity.  It  insures  cocoa  of  a  better 
flavor  and  a  food  more  easily  digested 
than  when  made  hurriedly. 

Many  children  will  gladly  drink  cocoa 
who  do  not  care  for  the  flavor  of  milk. 

On  a  very  chilly  day  this  winter  a 
eream  soup  will  taste  oh,  so  good,  to 
the  giris  and  boys.  Two  of  the  very 
best  cream  soups  I  know  for  little  folks 
are  cream  of  spinach  and  split  pea  soup. 

MILK  SOUPS 

Milk  can  be  used  with  many  vege- 
tables to  make  nourishing  .soups.  For 
example^— peas,    beans,    com,     potatoes, 


strainer  to  remove  skins,  onion  and 
pork.  Add  to  this  two  cups  of  thin, 
white  sauce. 

CREAM  OF  SPINACH  SOUP 

Pick  over  spinach  and  cut  off  the  root. 
Wash  carefully  and  thoroughly  to  re- 
move all  grit.  Cook  in  a  large  kettle 
with  tightly  fitting  lid.  (Shake  each 
handful  of  spinach  as  it  is  removed  from 
the  last  water).  Eto  not  add  water. 
Cook  ten  minutes  and  remove  from  fire 
immediately.  Cut  finely  with  two  knives. 
Add  this  finely  cut  spinach  to  the  white 
cauce.  Allow  one  cup  of  ciwked  spinach 
to  two  cups  of  thin,  white  sauce.  Season 
and  serve  hot. 

WHITE  SAUCE 

1  cup  milk 
1  tablespoon  butter 
1   tablespoon  flour 
\  teaspoon   salt 

4  teaspoon  pepper  (if  desired) 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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THE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

WHAT  IT  IS  AND   WHAT   IT   HAS   DONE 

W.  E.  Wentw^orth  and  R.  W.  Balderston 

PRESENTED  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MEETING  OF  THE  WORLD'S  DAIRY  CONGRESS 


The   National   Dairy   Council   operates 


I 1*1. 


ah        H        iiutiuiiai 

brandies  and  local  group  affiliations  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  It  derives  its 
funds  from  regular  contributions  by  the 
various  dairy  interests.  It  co-operates 
in  health  education,  local  and  national, 
and  institutes  and  stimulates  many  new 
movements,  placing  particular  emphasis, 
(luite  naturally,   on   proper  nutrition. 

Its  particular  contribution  to  national 
health  is  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  newer  developments 
in  scientific  research  in  the  factors  that 
make  for  optimum  health. 

Its  educational  platform  covers  the 
eight  health  rules,  now  so  generally 
recognized,  which   are: 

1.     Brush  the  teeth  every  day. 

Eat  fruit  every  day. 

Drink  at  least  four  glasses  of  water 

every  day. 

Eat  some  vegetable  besides  potato 

every  day. 

Drink   four   glasses    of    milk    each 

day. 

Play    part    of    every    day    out    of 

doors. 

Take  a  bath  at  least  twice  a  week. 

^leep  long  hours  with  the  windows 

open. 
But  for  the  sake  of  efficiency,  it 
specializes  in  methods  of  teaching  child- 
ren and  adults  proper  food  selection. 
Dairy  Council  work,  for  convenience,  is 
now   clearly   departmentalized. 

FORM  OF  ORGANIZATION 
L  The  Nutrition  Department  is  always 
the  most  important.    In  its  activities  are 
included 


2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


III.  The  Department  of  Health  Dram- 
af.v?  *inf'ri«li7,es  in  health  plays,  stories 
and  talks.  The  value  of  play  and  "make- 
believe"  is  now  recognized  as  a  valuable 
stimulus  in  interesting  the  child  in 
proper  life  habits,  as  well  as  in  his  gen- 
eral  school   work. 

1.  Children  are  trained  to  take  part  in 

health  plays  which  emphasize  the 
important  part  milk  and  its  pro- 
ducts play  in  the  health  of  a 
nation. 

2.  Adult   plays    are   given    with   older 

groups. 
:i.  Stories     and     talks     illustrated     by 
actual  objects  are  given  in  school 
assemblies. 

IV.  The     activities     of    the     General 
Publicity  Department  include: 

1.  Newspaper    and    magazine    articles 

on  all  related  subjects. 

2.  Some    modest    advertising   in    peri- 

odicals and  newspapers,  bill  boards 
and  posters,  to  acquaint  the  pub- 
lic with  our  work  and  the  pro- 
diicts  we  are  representing. 

3.  Attractive   educational   motion   pic- 

tures are  shown  in  theatres. 

V.  How  Financed: 

The  Dairy  Council  is  financed  by 
contributions  from  all  branches  of  the 
dairy  industry.  Many  interests  con- 
tribute only  to  the  nation  wide  work 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council,  while 
others  support  a  local  unit  organized 
for  intensive  effort  in  a  prescribed 
area  but  closely  affiliated  with  and 
assisting  in  forming  and  carrying  out 
the  policies  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion. 


1.  Co-operation  in  nutrition  and  other 

special  health  classes  in  schools. 

2.  Demonstrations     of     health     dishes 

which  emphasize  milk  and  its  pro- 
ducts. 

3.  Lectures  on  health  and  nutrition  to 

a.  Elementary    schools. 

b.  Women's   organizations. 

c.  Men's   clubs. 

d.  High  schools. 

e.  Professional     groups     such     as 

nurses  and  social   workers. 

4.  Supper    clubs    for    young    women, 

teaching  proper  food  purchasing 
and  attractive  preparing  for  whole- 
some meals. 

6.  Essay,   poster    and    recipe    contests. 

6.  Appropriate  distribution  of  litera- 
ture and  posters  in  connection  with 
all  lectures  and  talks. 


V.  How  Extensive 

The  Dairy  Council  to  day  has  nine- 
teen branches  and  affiliated  units.  A 
few  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
scope  of  its  work.  In  one  city  alone 
this  year  the  dramatic  department 
gave  stories  and  plays  before  190,900 
people.  The  National  Dairy  Council 
last  year  distributed  five  million  pieces 
of  literature  and  reached  more  than 
two  million  people  In  audiences. 

RESULTS 

The  results  of  the  Dairy  Council  ac- 
tivities in  the  last  analysis  must  be  in- 
terpreted in  terms  of  health.  However, 
repeated  surveys  by  organizations  in- 
terested in  public  welfare  have  shown 
that  increased  consumption  of  milk  is 
a   natural    correlary   to  improvement   In 


had  been  conducted  as  compared  with 
the  average  for  the  country,  which  is 
33%  of  all  school  children  seriously 
underweight.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
these  towns  the  children  were  regular 
milk  drinkers. 

As  a  result  of  the  year's  work  the  in- 
crease in  milk  consumption  was  12J% 
for  the  whole  county  of  Dauphin.  In 
Harrisburg,  the  chief  city,  milk  con- 
sumption   increased    24J%. 

II.  Nutrition  Qass  Work,  Nutrition 
classes  particularly  emphasize  results  in 
improvement  of  health  in  the  individual 
child.  One  example  out  of  many  thous- 
ands will  be  given  here: 

Jennie,  a  pale,  listless  giri  when  weigh- 
ed was  17  pounds  or  16 J%  underweight. 
She  entered  a  nutrition  class  in  the 
spring.  After  ten  weeks  she  had  gained 
only  one  pound,  but  that  was  the  start 
She  gained  slowly  but  steadily  from  then 
until  school  closed.  Her  mother  "car- 
ried on"  with  her  during  the  summer 
and  in  September  when  she  returned  to 
school  she  not  only  had  put  on  17 
pounds  and  was  up  to  weight  for  height 
and  age,  but  had  become  an  active,  alert, 
happy  girl. 

III.    School  Work,    School  work  is  of 
three  classes: 

1.  That   in    which   the   Dairy   Council 

co-operates   with    a   school    health 
program   already  in  operation. 

2.  That  in  which  the  program  is  ini- 

tiated    and     supervised     by     the 
Dairy  Council. 

3.  That  in  which  the  Dairy  Council  is 

responsible  for  the  health  educa- 
tion part  of  the  program  ir 
Co-operation.  The  New  England 
Dairy  Council,  through  efforts  of  the 
first  type,  reports  60,000  school  children 
drinking  milk.  Youngstown,  Ohio,  after 
the  educational  health  campaign  con- 
ducted there  last  winter,  reported  an  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
of  13%  in  May  of  this  year.  In  an  ad- 
joining town  where  no  work  was  done 
the  increase  was  3%. 

A  series  of  nutrition  classes,  organized 
as   a   demonstration   in    the   suburbs   of 


The  school  week  was  so  successful  that 
all  avenues  for  health  promotion  in  the 
city  have  been  opened. 

IV.    OTHER  ACTIVITIES 
J.  Mothers'    Qubs.      The    mothers    of 
children    in   nutrition   classes   under  the 
public    school    system    of    Philadelphia 
were  organized  into  forty-three  groups. 
A     Dairy    Council    representative    was 
given  the  responsibility  of  teaching  these 
groups     by     actual     demonstration    the 
preparation  of  simple,  nourishing  dishes, 
the    basis    of    which    is    milk.      These 
mothers,    particularly    foreign    mothers, 
responded   imusually   well   to  this  form 
of   teaching.     Over  2,000   families   were 
reached  in  this  way.     In  addition,  the 
Dairy  Council  is  co-operating  with  other 
agencies,     mainly    the     Department    of 
Public  Health,  in  health  centers  with  the 
same  type  of  demonstrations  dealing  with 
the  pre-school  child. 

2.  Parent-Teacher    Associations.     Co- 
operation with  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions   is    a   regular   part   of   the    Dairy 
Council's    program    wherever    they    are 
active.       One     outstanding    project    is 
tsrpical.     In    Bridgeton,   N.   J.,    after   a 
health  talk  by  a  Dairy  Council  worker, 
the  Parent  Teacher  AssodatioD  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  health  program  in 
that  community.     In  three  months  they 
had    reduced    the    serious    underweight 
nearly  40%,  had  60%  of  the  eye  defects 
corrected,    inaugurated    milk    service    in 
the  school  and  ended  their  program  with' 
a  city-wide  "Clean  Up*'  and  health  week. 

3.  Supper  Clubs.  For  obvious  reasons 
one  of  the  most  difficult  groups  to  reach 
in  health  work  is  that  of  the  young  em- 
ployed woman  and  girl  In  Industry.  To 
meet  this  situation  Supper  Clubs  of  20 
to  26  each  have  been  organized.  In  St. 
Paul  last  year  862  ^rls  In  industry  at- 
tended Supper  Clubs.  Philadelphia  re- 
cently inaugurated  this  program  with 
four  groups  of  26  each. 

4.  Park  Booths.  In  Pittsburgh  the 
Dairy  Council  has  two  booths  in  th» 
parks  for  weighing  and  measuring 
children    and    giving   a   health    message. 


Philadelphia  developed  into  school-wide      j^ast   year   7,600  children   were   weighed 


plan.  The  spring  work  a  year  ago  in 
the  nutrition  classes  reduced  the  serious 
underweight  for  the  whole  school  10%. 
Initiating  and  Supervising  Program. 
This  year  as  a  result  of  the  school-wide 


and  measured.  This  year  in  June  alone, 
12,000  children  have  been  weighed  and 
measured. 

5.  Dairy  Dish  Contests.     A   piece  of 
city-wide  publicity  that  kept  dairy  pro- 
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health    program    throughout    the    town-      ^^^^^  before  the  public  for  some  weeks 
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II.  The   QuaUty   Control    Department      health  in  any  successful  campaign  deal 


is  second  in  importance  in  most  centers. 
It  is  engaged  in  educational  work  with 
producer,  dealer  and  consumer  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  dairy  products. 
Its  program  can  be  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Inspection    of    milk    at    farms    and 

collecting  plants  for: 

a.  Sediment 

b.  Bacteria. 

c.  Acidity. 

2.  Farm  inspection  with  score  card. 

3.  Milk  plant  inspection. 

4.  Personal  visits  to  dairymen  extend- 

ing advice. 
6.  Educational   meetings  with   lectures 
and  motion  pictures. 

6.  Actual     demonstrations     of     clean, 

safe  milk  production. 

7.  Preparation    of    appropriate    litera- 

ture for  general  distribution. 


ing  with  nutrition.  This  brief  resume, 
citing  one  outstanding  example  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  each  depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council  is  only  addi- 
tional evidence  of  a  proven  fact,  and 
typical  of  the  work  being  done  by  all 
the  units  of  the  Council. 

I.  Intenshre  Health  Campaign.  In 
Dauphin  county,  Pa.,  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice of  State  College  conducted  a  survey 
and  year's  intensive  health  campaign  in 
which  the  Dairy  Council  was  asked  to 
co-operate  by  assuming  control  of  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  project.  The  survey, 
when  completed  gave  such  satisfaction 
that  the  plan  of  co-operation  is  a  model 
for   campaigns   of  its   kind,  generally. 

The  survey  showed  only  11%  of  all 
school  children  were  seriously  under- 
weight In  towns  where  health  education 


ship  the  serious  underweight  has  been 
reduced  60%,  meaning  that  today  only 
9%  of  all  the  children  in  the  township 
are  seriously  underweight.  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  in  this  connection  that  all 
schools  of  all  surrounding  townships, 
and  some  private  schools,  have  this  year 
developed  the  mid-morning  milk  service 
In  the  schools. 

Conducting  Health  Education.  After 
hearing  a  Dairy  Council  representative 
give  one  object  lesson  talk,  the  Medical 
Inspector  of  the  Trenton  Public  Schools 
asked  if  she  might  give  a  series  in  all 
the  schools  under  his  direction  As  the 
Trenton  school  system  is  notably  one  of 
the  best  in  the  coimtry,  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil gladly  co-operated  in  this  way.  All 
lessons  and  accompanying  literature  was 
approved  by  the  educational  department 
and  a  series  of  five  lessons  was  ^ven  to 
the   16,000   school   children   In   Trenton. 


was  the  Dairy  Dish  Contest  projected  by 
the  Dairy  Council  In  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
this  year.  This  contest  was  conducted 
through  the  newspapers.  One  thousand 
housewives,  chefs,  etc.,  competed  In  this 
contest  and  over  three  hundred  dishe* 
were  exhibited  for  the  final  judging. 

6.  Child  Health  Day.  The  Nationel 
Dairy  Council,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  other  health  organizations,  has  es- 
tablished in  that  city  an  annual  Child 
Health  Day.  At  this  time  the  entire 
city  is  given  over  to  the  subject  of  ra»^- 
ing  healthy  children  and  keeping  them 
so.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
city-wide  projects. 

V.  DRAMATIC  WORK.  Health 
plays  are  utilized  through  the  Dramatic 
Department  to  arouse  interest  in  and  to 
stimulate  enthusiasm  for  health  praeticc* 

_  (Oontinaed  on  p«fO  9) 
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QUALITY  CONTROL  WORK 

OF  THE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

By  C.  1.  COHEE 

PrcMitcd  at  tke  PkiUdcIpkia  Meetiag  of  the  World's  Dairy  Congress 


BASIC  AND  SURPLUS  PLAN 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
In  Effect  October  1,  1923 


Because  of  the  Importance  of  milk  In 
the  human  diet,  and  because  the  safety 
of  the  milk  supply  bears  such  a  close 
-jiotion  ^"  public  health,  the  dairy  In- 
dustry has  important  responsibilities. 
For  this  reason  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  soon  organized  a 
Quality  Control  Department  to  co-oper- 
ate with  all  other  agencies  in  improv- 
ing the  supply  of  the  territory  in  which 
it  is  operating  and  other  local  councils 
have  been  closely,  following  this  ex- 
ample. 

Two  methods  may  be  used  to  secure  a 
s:ife   supply    of    milk   of   good    quality. 
One  method  is  through  the  enforcement 
of   regulatory   legislation.     Undoubtedly 
such  legislation  has,  in  many  cases,  re- 
sulted in  great  improvement  In  quality 
and   a  certain   amount   of  regulation  is 
necessary  as  a  guarantee  that  minimum 
standards  will  be  complied  with,  but  It 
is  a  recognized  fact  that  if  the  co-oper- 
ation and   interest   of  the  producers   of 
milk    can    be    secured    and    mdntained 
through    the   means    of   education,   pro- 
gress will  be  made  far  beyond  the  re- 
sult   of   a    system    of    dairy    inspection 
maintained    by    public    officials.      How- 
ever,  as   this   educational  program  pro- 
ceeds these  minimum  standards  can  be 
raised  and  supported  by  public  opinion, 
can  be  rigidly  enforced  in  the  cases  of 
careless  individuals. 


Educational  Methods  Employed 

1.  Through  sediment  tests  of  the 
farmers'  milk,  the  very  careless  produ- 
cers are  discovered  and  given  special 
personal  encouragement,  and  the  more 
careful  commended  and  encouraged.  Re- 
inspecUon  of  this  kind  discloses  consis- 
tent improvement  throughout  the  terri- 
tory. 

Some  twenty  ftve  thousand  (25,000) 
such  tests  have  been  made  In  one  year 
at   plants    supplying   Philadelphia. 

2.  Educational  meetings,  in  co-opera- 
tion   with    the    Stete    and    Agricultural 
Extension    forces,    County    Agents,    the 
Producers'  Association  and  other  agen- 
cies, are  held  at  all  points  where  it  Is 
possible  to  secure  an  adequate  audience. 
\  most  important  feature  of  such  meet- 
ings is  the  use  of  educational  motion  pic- 
tures, showing  how  to  produce  milk  of 
a  satisfactory  quality,  supplemented  by 
short    telks    by    the    field    men    of    the 
Council    and    others.     These    field    men 
travel    by   automobile,    carrying    motion 
picture   projector , and    generator,   so    It 
is   possible    to    hc^d    meetings    in    open 
air     or     any     roadside     school      house. 
The    Dairy    Council    produces    its    own 
pictures.     About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
(150)    such    educational    meetings    have 
been   held    during   the   past   year,    with 
audiences     amounting     to     twenty-five 
thousand     (25,000)     farmers    and    their 

families. 

3.  Barn  inspections  are  made  where 
it  seemed  desirable  and  advice  given  for 
improving  both  equipment  and  methods. 

4.  Two  booklets  have  been  prepared, 
printed  and  distributed  dealing  with  the 
production  of  clean,  safe,  milk. 

5.  Demonstrations  are  held  wherever 
advisable,  at  which  our  field  men  per- 
form all  operations  of  milking  the  cows 
and  the  subsequent  care  of  the  product 
from  the  barn  to  the  cooling  station.  As 
many  as  seventy-five  (75)  farmers  have 
attended  at  one  of  these  demonstrations. 


Results 

Results    obtained    show    constant   im- 
provement  in   the   quality   of   the   milk 

average  temperature  of  the  milk,  have 
eliminated  very  largely  the  visible  dirt 
and  have  reduced  the  number  of  bacteria 
in  the  milk. 

A  spirit  of  rivalry  is  maintained  be- 
tween various  communities  in  endeavor- 
ing to  see  which  can  supply  milk  of  the 
best  quality.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
find  that  now  farmers  themselves  will 
frequently  visit  and  talk  with  their 
neighbors  who  have  not  been  careful  in 
the  matter  of  producing  clean  milk, 
knowing  that  the  milk  of  all  dairies  of 
a  community  is  mixed  together  and 
should  one  of  their  number  be  produc- 
ing an  inferior  article  it  would  tend  to 
lower  the  quality  of  the  combined  pro- 
duct of  all. 

The  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  supply  of  milk  through  co-operation 
and  education,  and  in  addition  to  suit  • 
able  legislation,  has  proven  its  worth  in 
every  territory  where  carried  out,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  similar  results  have  ever 
been  accomplished  elsewhere  at  so  low 
a  figure  from  the  standpoint  of  financial 
expenditure.  We  have  fully  demonstra- 
ted through  the  educational  work  of  the 
Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Dairy  Council  that  careful  production 
insures  satisfied  customers  and  better 
market  conditions  for  the  producer's 
milk. 


In  order  that  the  members  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
might  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  gen- 
eral plans  in  effect  for  1924,  the  follow- 
ing detailed  explanation  of  the  basic  and 
surplus  plan  is  printed. 

This  plan  is  in  general  effect  the  same 
as  adopted  for  1923,  and  is  subject  to  re- 
vision as  conditions  arise. 

The  following  metliod  of  determining 
price  to  be  paid  the  farmer  will  be  in 
force  during  1924  and  until  further 
notice. 

Each  producer  shall  be  credited  with 
the  amount  of  milk  delivered  by  him 
during  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1923.  The  average  production  of 
these  three  months  shall  be  Imown  as 
the  "basic  quantity."  Tliese  amounts 
are  to  be  posted  at  the  receiving  station 
and  duplicate  copies  sent  to  the  Inter- 
State   Milk  Producers   Association. 

During  the  following  nine  months  he 
will  receive  the  basic  price  for  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  of  this  amount  of 
milk; 

Jan.  100%  April  100%  July  110% 
Feb.  100%  May  100%  Aug.  110% 
March     lOOfo  June      lOO^o  Sept.     115% 


Milk  and  Cream  Testing 
Act  Under  Food  Bureau 

The  enforcement  of  the  Pennsylvania 
milk  and  cream  testing  act  of  1919  has 
recently  been  transferred  from  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Bureau  of  Foods 
which  is  the  law  enforcing  bureau  of  the 
department. 

In  placing  this  act  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  food  officials,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Frank  P.  Willits  has 
vested  full  power  in  Director  James 
Foust  and  his  special  field  agents  to  see 
that  all  creameries,  shipping  stations, 
milk  condensaries,  and  milk,  cream  or 
cheese  factories  strictly  observe  every 
provision  of  the  law. 

Every  plant  handling  milk  or  cream 
on  the  butterfat  basis  is  regulated  by 
this  law.  Once  a  year  each  plant  must 
secure  a  permit  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  showing  that  the  plant 
has  been  legally  qualified  to  do  business. 
Failure  to  secure  a  permit  constitutes  a 
violation  of  the  act 

It  is  also  a  violation  to  under-read, 
over-read  or  otherwise  fraudulently  man- 
ipulate the  Babcock  butterfat  test. 

The  tester  at  each  plant  must  be  quali- 
fied for  this  work  by  passing  an  exam- 
ination in  milk  and  cream  testing  con- 
ducted by  the  Dairy  Husbandry  De- 
partment of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. Upon  satisfying  the  requirements 
as  to  character  and  ability  for  the  work, 
and  payment  of  a  $3.00  fee,  the  appU- 
cant  receives  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 
The  certificate  is  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  issues  a 
license  to  the  applicant,  good  for  one 
calendar  year,  on  the  payment  of  a  fee 
of  $2.00. 


Additional  milk  produced  during  these 
months,  if  any,  to  be  paid  for  on  the 
following  basis: 

A  committee  of  three,  one  from  the 
producers,  one  from  the  manufacturers 
and  one  from  the  dealers,  will  check  up, 
each  month,  the  average  price  of  New 
York  92  score  solid  packed  butter,  as 
published  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Markets  for  that  month  and  immedi- 
ately inform  all  concerned  what  this 
price  may  be.  Payment  for  all  addi- 
tional milk  as  above  determined,  to  be 
made  according  to  the  following  sched- 
ules. 

No.  1.    Producers  who  have  been  regu- 
lar  patrons    of   a   receiving   station,    or 
regular  shippers  to  a  dealer,  who  have 
established     a     basic     quantity     during 
October,  November  and  December,  1923, 
are  to  receive  the  basic  prices  for  basic 
quantity.     For  an  amount  of  additional 
milk    less   than   or   equal   to    the    basic 
amount,  92  score  New  York  butter  plus 
20%.     For  all  additional  surplus  above 
an   amount   equal   to  basic  quantity,   a 
price  based  on  92  score  New  York  but- 
ter without   the  20%   premium  for  the 
months    of   January,   February,    March, 
April,    May    and    June.      During    July, 
August  and  September  all  shii^pers  shall 
be  paid  for  additional  milk  a  price  based 
on   92   score   New    York   butter  plus   a 
premium  of  20%. 

No.  2.  A.  All  former  patrons  at  a 
receiving  station  or  direct  shippers  to  a 
dealer  who  make  no  milk  through  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December  and  who 
therefore,  established  no  basic  quantity, 
if  they  resume  shipping  in  January, 
February  and  March,  shall  be  paid  a 
price  for  air  their  milk  based  on  92  score 
New  York  butter  plus  a  premium  of 
20%.  This  plan  to  continue  unOl  Octo- 
ber 1st,  1924. 

B.  If  they  fail  to  resume  shipping 
until  April,  May  or  June  they  shall  be 
paid  a  price  based  on  92  score  New 
York  butter  for  the  months  of  April, 
May  and  June.  For  July,  August  and 
September  the  price  to  those  shippers 
shall  be  92  score  New  York  butter  price 
plus  a  premium  of  20%. 


No.  3.  Men  starting  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness and  who  therefore  have  not  estab- 
lished a  basic  quantity  who  desire  to 
start  to  ship  milk  during  any  one  of 
the  lirst  nine  months  of  1924,  shall  In- 
allowed  to  establish  a  basic  quantity  by 
calculating  one-half  of  the  daily  average 
of  the  amount  produced  by  sucii  ship- 
pers during  the  first  thirty  days  t)f  ship- 
ment and  thereafter  counting  this  as 
the  basic  quantity  during  the  remain- 
ing months. 

No.  4.  In  case  of  tenants  changing 
from  one  farm  to  another  or  farm 
owners  selling  out  and  repurchasing  a 
farm  elsewhere  and  who  by  this  pro- 
cedure change  buyers  of  their  milk,  it 
is  definitely  understood  that  the  basic 
quantity  established  goes  with  the 
cows. 

No.  5.  Special  cases  of  one  or  more 
producers  changing  to  new  buyers  arc 
open  to  agreement  between  such  produ- 
cers, buyers  and  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers  Association. 

This  agreement  covers  all  jxiints  in 
the  territory.  Any  of  the  three  j)arties 
interested,  that  is  the  distributors, 
manufacturers  and  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  reserves  the  rigi\t 
to  ask  for  a  conference  to  consider  the 
situation  if  it  feels  its  interests  are 
being  jeopardized  thereby. 


Example  of  the   Calculation   of   a 
Basic  Quantity 
Farmer  A  produced 

2100  lbs.  milk  in  October 
2000  lbs.  milk  in  November 
1900  lbs.  milk  in  December 
Average  for  three  months,  20()0  lbs. 

If  3000  pounds  were  shipp<(l  in  May, 
or  any  other  month,  this  would  repre- 
sent 2000  lbs.  basic  milk,  to  l»e  paid  for 
at  the  maximum  or  basic  price  and  1000 
lbs.  surplus,  to  be  paid  for  as  provided 
in  the  foregoing  agreement. 


New  Jersey  Hay  Crop 

The  condition  of  all  tame  or  cultivated 
hay  in  New  Jersey  on  September  first, 
or  at  time  of  harvest  was  (iO  per  cent 
of  normal,  indicating  a  yield  of  one  ton 
per  acre  and  a  total  production  of 
312,000  tons  as  compared  with  4H5,000 
tons  last  year  and  487,000  tons,  the  av- 
erage production  for  the  past  ten  years. 
The  yield  of  timothy  this  season  wjus 
estimated  at  .95  tons  per  acre,  as  com- 
pared with  1.5  tons  last  y«fir  and  1.4.5 
tons,  the  average  yield  f»»r  the  past  ten 
years. 

The  condition  of  clover  hay  (all  cut- 
tings) on  September  first,  was  (>4  per 
cent,  of  a  normal  crop  as  conii>'«red  with 
91  per  cent,  last  year  and  88  per  cent, 
the  ten  year  average  condition  on  Sep- 
tember first. 

Alfalfa  (all  cuttings)  coiulitions  cm 
September  first  was  73  per  <ent.  of  nor- 
mal as  compared  with  9!)  per  cent,  last 
year  and  95  per  cent.,  the  ten  year  av- 
erage condition  on  the  same  date. 

The  condition  of  wild  hay,  at  the 
time  of  harvest  (September  first)  was 
77  pei;  cent,  of  normal,  imlieating  a  yield 
of  l.lfi  tons  and  a  production  of  26,000 
tons  as  compared  with  31,000  tons  last 
year  and  29,000  tons,  the  average  produc- 
tion for  the  past  three  years.— (New 
Jersey  Crop  Report). 
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Arrangements  plan  for  some  very 
deftnite  work  along  this  line  and  in- 
stead of  20,000,  we  believe  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  total  reaches  the  25,000 
mark. 

This  is  the  age  of  co-operation,  and 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associ- 
ation needs  co-operation  and  loyal  mem- 
bership just  as  do  the  many  other  co- 
operative farmers'  marketing  organiza- 
tions. 

It  is  up  to  every  member  to  do  his 
bit  toward  this  forward  movement,  and 
the  association  needs  your  assistance. 

Keeping  everlastingly  at  it  is  the 
watchword— and  let  everybody  lend  a 
helping  hand. 


OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER 

AND  DECEMBER 
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STILL  TIME  LEFT 


The  National  Dairy  Exposition 
Even  at  this  late  date,  there  is  still 
time  left  perhaps  for  some  of  the  read- 
ers of  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers 
Review  to  visit  the  National  Dairy  Ex- 
position being  held  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse,  New 
York,  October  6th  to  13th. 

Many  of  the  dairymen  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  will  be  present  on 
Pennsylvania  Day— October  10th— but 
nevertheless,  if  there  is  sUll  time  when 
you  receive  this  issue,  you  will  be  amply 
repaid  to  visit  this  great  show— prob- 
ably the  only  one  that  will  be  held  in 
the  east  for  a  number  of  years. 

We  will  not  repeat  here  the  many 
points  of  interest  that  have  been  brought 
right   at    otir   doors    by    this    wonderful 

show. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  trip 
will  be  one  that  every  dairy  farmer 
should  make.  Every  phase  of  the 
dairy  industry  will  be  shown  in  detail. 
You  can't  afford  to  miss  it. 

Reduced  railroad  fares  on  all  rail- 
roads. 

A  day  at  the  fair  will  be  a  day  well 
spent.  Don't  think  it  over— just  hop  to 
it  and  get  the  first  train  out. 


Basic  Milk  Only 

Under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan, 
all  milk  shipped  by  members  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
is  classed  as  basic  milk  during  October, 
November  and  December.  No  surplus, 
either  first  or  second  class,  or  other 
special  arrangements  apply  during  these 
three  months. 

All  milk  shipped  will  be  on  a  one 
price  basis,  subject,  however,  to  market 
conditions. 

During  these  three  months  shippers 
of  milk,  under  the  Philadelphia  Selling 
Plan  will  establish  basic  quantities  for 
1924.  The  average  quantity  of  milk 
shipped  in  October,  November  and 
December,  will  represent  the  amount  of 
milk,  in  pounds  or  quarts,  which  will  be 
paid  for  by  buyers  as  basic  quantity 
milk  in  1924. 

The  same  rules  and  regulations  as 
have  applied  this  year  are  generally  in 
effect.  (See  page  3  for  detailed  state- 
ment as  to  basic  plans). 


LOCAL  HOLSTEIN  BREEDER 

SELECTS  TRADE  MARK  NAME 
"Maccabee"  is  the  trade  mark  name 
that  has  been  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  Pennsylvania  Maccabee  Home, 
of  Chatham,  Pennsylvania,  as  a  prefix 
to  the  regular  registration  name  of  all 
pure  bred  Holsteins  raised,  according  to 
announcement  by  the  Holstein-Freisian 
Association  of  America. 

All  registered  animals  have  a  name 
and  number.  The  name  usually  indi- 
cates the  ancestral  blood  imes.  The  pre- 
fix trade  mark  is  used  as  a  further 
means  of  identifying  the  animal,  by  in- 
dicating the  farm  that  bred  the  animal. 
Since  establishing  the  system  over 
15,000  breeders  have  reserved  trade 
marks  for  use  as  a  prefix  in  the  names 
of  registered  animals. 

The  trade  mark  prefix  is  a  good  ad- 
vertisement to  the  breeder  and  also 
serves  to  identify  the  breeder  of  the 
animal. 


REVISED  BULLETIN  ON 

KHLK  AND  ITS  USES 
Since  milk  and  cream  in  the  various 
forms  in  which  they  are  used  make  up 
about   one-sixth    by    weight  of    all   the 
food    eaten    by    the    average    American 
family,  the  Farmers'  Bulletin,  Milk  and 
Its  Uses  in  the  Home,  recently  revised, 
should  provide  many  useful  suggestions 
to  nearly  all  housewives.    It  contains  in- 
formation on  the  composition  and  food 
value  of  milk,  the  eflFect  of  cooking,  home 
pasteurization,    the    use   of    skim    milk, 
condensed     or    evaporated     milk,    dried 
milk  or  milk  powder,  and  various  other 
dairy  products.     Several   pages   are  de- 
voted   to    the    preparation    of    different 
dishes  in  which  milk  is  com.nonly  used. 
Copies   of  this  bulletin,  which   is  No. 
1359,    may    be    obtained    by    addressing 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


The    Seventh 
Annual  Meeting 

INTERSTATE  MILK 
PRODUCERS  ASSN. 

December  3rd  and  4tliy 
1923 

ADELPHIA  HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 

Election  of  Directors 
Important  Business  Program 

ANNUAL  BANQUET 
MONDAY,  DECEMBER  3rd 

Full  Details  in  November 
"Milk  Producers  Review" 

You  can't  afford  to  miss  this 
meeting 

Make  your  plans  to  be  present 
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20,000  MEMBERS 
The  Board  of   Directors  has   resolved 
that   a   total    of   20,000   members   repre- 
sent the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation  membership  before  the  end  of 

the  year. 

On  October  1st  the  membership  roll 
of  shipping  farmers  was  17,201,  of 
which  nearly  200  new  members  have 
been  added  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber. 

One  difficulty  in  increasing  the  mem- 
bership roll  has  been  the  lack  of  field 
forces  who  could  give  but  a  limited  time 
to  the  work. 


The   present    low    price    of   wheat    is 
awakening  an  interest  in  its  value  as  a 
feed  for  dairy  cows.     Wheat  is  a  nutri- 
tious, palatable  and  desirable  feed  when 
price  is  not  prohibitive.     In  comparison 
with  corn  it  is  somewhat  higher  in  min- 
eral matter  and  in  protein.    In  practical 
feeding  work  it  can  be  substituted  for 
either  corn  or  barley  without  materially 
effecting    the    value    of    the    ration.      It 
should  not  be  fed  whole  but  should  be 
ground    or,   preferably,   rolled.      Neither 
should  it  be  fed  alone  as  it  has  a  ten 
dency  to  form   a  sticky  or  pasty  mass 
in   the  animal's   stomach.     Use   it  in   a 
mixture  with  oats,  bran  or  other  bulky 
feeds   and   a   sufficient   amount   of  high 
protein  concentrate  to  obtain  the  proper 
balance.     See   the   August  issue  of  the 
Milk    Producers    Review    for    standard 
rations. 


PENNSYLVANIA  WELL 
REPRESENTED  IN  GRADE 
COW  CLASSES  AT  NATIONAL 

DAIRY  SHOW 

Considerable  interest  is  being  display- 
ed by  Pennsylvania  cow  testing  associa- 
tions in  the  grade  cow  exhibit  and  sale 
held  in  connection  with  the  dairy  show. 
Several  herds  have  already  entered  the 
competition  and  inquiries  are  coming  in 
daily  as  to  the  rules  governing  entries. 

"Grade  cows  are  exhibited  as  State  or 
Association  groups  rather  than  by 
breeds.  However,  the  exhibitor  may  be 
classed  with  his  own  breed  if  he  so  de- 
sires. A  grade  herd  does  not  need  to  be 
entirely  of  one  breed,"  says  H.  E.  Skin- 
ner, secretary  of  the  show. 

The  grade  cow  exhibit  will  be  given 
space  along  the  walls  so  that  banners  or 
other  information  can  be  displayed  above 
each  herd. 


DEFRAUDING  MANAGER  OF 

RECEIVING  STATION 

PLEADS  GUILTY 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  are 
congratulating  themselves  upon  having 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  the 
proceedings  which  were  brought  against 
the  manager  of  one  receiving  station  at 
Honey   Brook,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

Some  of  our  members  will  probably 
rememher  that  last  February  one  of  the 
fieldmen  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers Association  found  some  discrepan- 
cies at  the  above  plant  and  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  farmers,  which  was  held  at 
Honey  Brook,  further  information  was 
gathered  that  the  man  who  had  charge 
of  the  plant  was  giving  the  farmers 
short  weight  on  their  milk  and  was 
falsifying  the  records  kept  by  him  so 
that  it  was  possible  to  convert  the  value 
of  the  milk  to  his  own  benefit. 

Mr.  H.  D.   Allebach,  President  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers   Association, 
swore  out  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  and 
the  case   was   put  in  the  hands   of  the 
District  Attorney  of  Chester  county.  An 
investigation  by  the  District  Attorney's 
office   found   that   the    crooked    work    of 
this  man  had  been  going  on  for  consider- 
able period,  and  that  the  total   amount 
of  money  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
farmers  by  his  fraudulent  methods  was 
a  large  sum,  but  actual  proof  was  pro- 
duced against  him  in  the  sum  of  prac- 
tically  $1600.     When   the  case  came  to 
^rial  in  the  Chester  County  Court,  Octo- 
ber term,  the  evidence  was  so  complete, 
under    the    indictments    against    the    de- 
fendant,   Mr.    Fred    O.    Shutt,    and    the 
charges  of  forgery,  larceny,  and   receiv- 
ing money  under  false  pretenses  was  so 
convincing     that      Mr.      Shutt     pleaded 
guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
two  years  and  six  months  in  the  Chester 
county   jail    and   to   make   restitution  to 
the  farmers   of  the  Honey   Brook  com- 
munity  to  the  extent  of  $1,000. 

It  is  only  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shutt 
pleaded  guilty  that  saved  him  from  a 
much   longer  term   of  imprisonment. 

The  fieldmen  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
I*roducers  Association,  who  are  doing 
check  weighing  and  testing,  at  the 
various  receiving  stations  throughout  the 
territory  certainly  deserve  the  very  high- 
est praise  for  the  splendid  work  that 
has  been  accomplished  by  them  in  dis- 
covering and  eliminating  such  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  similar  condi- 
tions will  not  be  discovered  at  any  of 
the  other  stations,  but  if  anyone  is  un- 
wise enough  to  attempt  such  acts  at 
any  of  the  stations  the  efficient  work 
of  our  fieldmen  will  bring  it  to  light 
and  the  offender  brought  to  the  bars  of 
justice. 


LARGEST  TESTING  GROUP 
The  largest  cow  testing  association  in 
Pennsylvania,  according  to  I.  C.  Sidel- 
man,  of  the  extension  staff  at  State 
College,  is  the  West  Chester  Association, 
located  in  Chester  county. 

Records  of  milk  production  and  feed 
consumption  are  being  kept  on  over 
600  cows  in  this  group  and  the  tester, 
Allen  Goodman,  plans  to  get  out  a  sum- 
mary of  the  year's  work  to  show  the 
progress  made  and  the  advantages  of 
belonging  to  a  cow  testing  association. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RECORD  FOR 

JERSEYS  EXCEEDED 

By  producing  11,296  pounds  of  milk 
and  689.0^  pounds  of  butterfat  at  two 
years,  twJ  months  of  age,  Flossy  of 
Princeton  2d  492664,  owned  by  Mc- 
Caslin  and  Forbes,  New  Castle,  Pennsyl 
vania,  has  become  the  champion  junior 
two-year-old  of  the  state.  Flossy  dis- 
places Venita's  Figgis  218239,  that  held 
the  record  with  682.60  pounds. 

Flossy  also  wins  a  Silver  Medal  on  this 
test,  for  she  calved  within  the  required 
time  for  Class  A  A  and  carried  calf  206 
days  of  her  test  period. 

The  sire  of  this  new  champion  is 
Lucile's  Owl  148668,  with  eight  tested 
daughters.  Flossy's  dam  is  Flossy  of 
Princeton  860694b 
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Special     l"rice     ^^onterence 


Due   to   abnormal   weather   conditions,      PHILADELPHIA     SELLING     PLAN 

" NOT  A  FACTOR 

In  no  way  is  the  Philadelphia  Selling 
Plan  responsible  for  the  present  condi- 
tions. A  careful  comparison  of  the  supply 
in  the  Inter-State  territory  with  that  in 
other  districts,  proves  this  conclusively. 
The  same  increase  in  milk  supply  is  ap- 

parent  everywhere,  except   in   some   few      ■-  —  r-^*   n -■  -•  ~-  r       ' 

They  asked  for  a  conference  the  first     sections  which  have  not  enjoyed  abundant      ^'il^  for  4%  milk  at  all  railroad  points 
of   October.     The   officers   of  the   Inter-      rains.  i"  the  51  to  60  mile  zone.     This  price  is 

State    Milk    Producers    As-  , ^ ^^^^.^ra^  as  the  basic  price 

of  May  and  June,  1923. 


the  buyers  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia 
territory  had  found  themselves,  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  unable  to  meet 
tompetition  in  the  market  for  their  pro- 
ducts and  to  continue  to  pay  "Inter- 
State"  prices  to  their  producers. 

SPECIAL  CONFERENCE  HELD 


sufficient  to  feed  the  cows  throughout  the 
coming  winter. 

FINAL  ARRANGEMENT 

1/4  CENT  REDUCTION 

After  a  long  conference,  it  was  agreed 

that  the  price   of  milk   on   October   1 6th 

and  thereafter  until  further  notice,  should 

be  8c  per  quart  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  or 


sociation  postponed  this  in 
the  hope  that  the  market 
situation  would  soon  be- 
come normal.  A  conference 
was  held  October  16th,  at 
Avhich  all  those  interested 
attended,  the  meeting  being 
Iield  in  the  offices  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association.  The  entire 
situation  was  thoroughly 
discussed.  ^ 

ABNORMAL 
MILK  SUPPLY 


It  was  brought  out  that 
the  supply  of  milk  in  not 
only  the  Philadelphia  ter- 
ritory, but  all  over  the  milk 
producing  areas,  outside  of 
New  England,  was  as  great 
or  greater  than  the  usual 
supply  in  May  and  June. 
This  abnormal  situation  is 
due  to  several  causes: 

1.  Abundant  pastures 
have  been  available,  except 
ill  isolated  districts. 

2.  Unfavorable  markets 
for  some  other  farm  crops 
have  increased  the  number 
of  dairymen  in  some  sec- 
tions. 

3.  For  the  same  reason  many  dairy- 
nun  have  increased  the  number  of  cows. 

COMPARISON  OF  MILK  PRICES 
It  was  evident,  from  a  careful  compar- 
ison of  prices  to  farmers  in  the  great  dairy 
districts  of  the  country,  that  all  dairy 
products,  which  are  effected  by  the  na- 
tional    market     conditions,     are     being 


Milk  Price  Reduced 

ONE  QUARTER  CENT  PER  QUART 

(See  page  2  for  detailed  prices) 

Weather  Conditions  Have  Greatly 
Increased  Current  Supply 

ELIMINATE    THE     BOARDER     OOW 

Increased   Home  Consumption 
May  Save  the  Situation 


The  present  situation  in  the  market  for  the  dairy  products  should 
warn  the  milk  producers  of  the  United  States  not  to  over  produce, 
or  they  will  find  themselves  in  the  same  situation  as  the  wheat  farm- 
ers are  today,  that  is,  selling  their  products  at  prices  far  below  the 
cost  of  production. 


FUTURE    UNCERTAIN 

It  is  impossible,  of  course, 
to  tell  what  the  supply  of 
milk  will  be  during  the 
coming  winter.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association  reserve  the 
right  to  call  a  conference  at 
any  time  the  market  war- 
rants it.  The  buyers  reserve 
the  right  also  to  call  another 
conference  should  it  be 
shown  that  the  present  ab- 
normal conditions  of  the 
supply  was  more  than  a 
temporary   one. 

Costs  of  Production 
Continue  High 

The  present  costs  of  pro- 
duction as  shown  by  the 
cost  records  of  our  State 
Colleges  and  Agricultural 
Extension  Services  clearly 
indicate  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion this  winter  will  be  such 
that   our  farmers  will   face 

serious    situation    if    the 


a 


Manufacturers  Seriously  Affected 
Fluid  milk  buyers  in  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities  in  the  territory  have  not  been 
so  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  flow  of 
milk  as  has  been  the  manufacturers. 
Usually  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  fluid 
milk  buyers  in  other  territories  absorb 
many  carloads  of  milk  which  they  have 
purchased    from    manufacturers    in    our 


bought  in  other  sections  at  prices  lower  territory  at  full  price.    This  fall  their  im- 

than  those  paid  in  Inter-State  territory,  mediate  supply  covers  all  their  rcquire- 

LARGE  STOCKS  OF  MANU-  ments  and  they  have  not  had  to  go  into 

FACTURED  GOODS  ON  HAND  the  market  for  extra  milk.     The  manu- 

•      .1       PI   1  A  iw^KJo    f*.rr;tnrv  facturcrs,     therefore,     found     themselves 

Buyers    in    the    ^^^^^^^P^^^^^   *^"j*«',^  compelled  to  continue  to  manufacture  all 

have  large  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  ^          .         .           ,       .  ., 


on  hand,  which  they  have  made  up  dur 
ing  tlie  past  few  months.  These  they  are 
unable  to  market  except  at  a  loss,  due  to 
competition  from  outside  territories. 

SURVEY  OF  SUPPLY 

The  directors  and  fieldmen  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
liave  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  supply 
throughout  our  territory  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  price  in  the  Philadelphia  terri- 
tory has  to  some  extent  induced  greater 
l)roduction.  Many  cows,  which  during 
the  dry  weather  in  the  early  summer 
failed  to  give  normal  production,  have 
been  milking  like  fresh  cows  in  the  abun- 
dant pastures  of  the  last  two  months. 


their  supplies  throughout  the  season,  con- 
trary to  their  usual  practice.  These 
manufactured  goods  they  must  sell  in 
competition  with  goods  which  had  been 
manufactured  from  milk  purchased  at 
lower  prices  in  other  districts. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  point- 
ed out  the  following  facts: 

1.  That  the  present  supply  of  grass 
can  not  continue  long  after  killing  frosts. 

2.  That  the  present  cost  of  labor  is  as 
high  as  it  has  ever  been  during  or  since 

the  war. 

3.  That  feed  costs  are  increasing. 

4.  That  the  supply  of  roughage  in 
many  sections  of  the  territory  will  be  in- 


supj)ly  continues  to  be  such 
that  it  necessitates  a  further 
reduction  in  price  of  milk. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  is  urg- 
ing the  members  of  the  Association  to  ex- 
ercise good  judgment  in  managing  their 
businesses.  At  no  time  has  it  been  mor^^ 
important  to  eliminate  the  "boarder  cow" 
and  to  carefully  feed  the  milking  cow. 

CONSUMPTION  SATISFACTORY 

The  consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  Phila- 
delphia and  other  cities  in  our  territory  is 
satisfactory.  It  is  hoped  that  this  con- 
sumption will  continue  to  increase  thru 
the  efforts  of  the  Dairy  Council  and  other 
agencies. 

The  Dairy  Council  is  showing  that  the 
liealth  of  the  community  is  promoted  by 
the  increased  consumption  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts. Surveys  have  shown  that  it  would 
be  helpful  to  our  country  people  to  use 
greater  quantities  of  milk  and  its  pro- 
ducts. 

Skim  milk  is  a  home  raised  product; 
it  is  economical  for  the  farmer  to  use 
more  of  it. 

PRODUCERS  WARNED 

The  present  situation  in  the  market  for 
dairy  products  should  warn  tlie  milk 
producers  of  the  United  States  not  to  over 
produce,  or  they  will  find  themselves  in 

Concluded  on  page  2 
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INmSTAIE  MILK  PR0DyC[R8  ASSOCIATION 

Receiving  Station  Prices  in  Effect 
October  16th,  1923 

Subject  to  change  whenever  warranted  by  market  condi- 
tions. 

(Quotations  btlow  lor  railroad  i)oints.     Inland  .stations  carry 
differentials  subject  to  local  arrangement. 

These  quotations  arc  based  on  '3%  butterfat  milk  with  a 
differential  of  I-  cents  for  each  tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each 
half  tenth  point  up  or  down.  The  prices  include  a  deduction 
of  one  cent  i)er  100  pounds  which  amount  together  with  one 
cent  per  hundred  i)Ounds  contributed  by  tlie  buyer  is  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  publicity  cam- 
paign advertising  the  food  value  and  greater  consumption  of 
dairy  products.  Two  cents  per  100  pounds  commission  from 
the  members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association  is 
to  be  deducted  and  returned  to  the  Association. 


Freight  Rates 


Basic 

Quantity 

Price 


Miles 


Per  100  pounds  3%  milk 
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111 

121 
131 
lil 
151 
Kil 
171 
181 
191 
201 
211 
221 
231 
211 
251 
2()] 
271 
281 
291 


to 

to 

lo 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


!(►  inci 

20     " 

30 

40 

60 

()0 

70 

80 

00 
100 
110 
120 
1.30 
110 
1.50 
1()0 
170 
180 
190 
200 
210 
220 
230 
210 
2.50 
2()0 
270 
2H0 
2!)0 
300 


It 

(( 
ii 
it 
t« 

t( 

(( 
t( 


t( 
n 
<t 
tl 
n 
It 
ti 

i( 


.2(i8 

.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

..313 

.3(it 

.371 

.389 

.399 

.Hi 

.121 

.131 

.150 

.KiO 

.475 

.480 

.190 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.535 

.540 

.550 

.55(i 

.5«)(i 

.576 

..581 

.59() 

.(iOO 


.^2.81 
2.79 
2.77 
2.76 
2.74 
2.73 
2.71 
2.70 
2.69 
2.68 
2.66 
2.65 
2.64 
2.62 
2.61 
2.60 
2.60 
2  59 
2.57 
2.57 
2.56 
2  54 
2.54 
2.52 
2..52 
2  51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 


SPECIAL  PRICE  CONFERENCE 

Concluded  from  page  1 

the  same  .situation  as  the  wheat  farmers  are  today,  that  is, 
selling  their  products  at  prices  far  below  the  cost  of  production. 
This  is  as  true  in  the  Philadelphia  territory  as  elsewhere.  If 
more  milk  is  produced  than  can  be  consumed,  locally,  in  fluid 
milk  and  other   more   valuable   milk  products,  the   milk   mu.st 


/> .    11 


go  into  less  proniaoic  eiiamicis.  x  iic  oiiiccia  wx  mv.  aucv-x  i^^ulo 
Milk  Producers  A.ssociation  are  endeavoring  to  so  guide  its 
.members  that  production  will  not  outrun  our  regular  demand. 
The  members  should  individually  co-operate  wifli  the  Asso- 
ciation to  protect,  as  well  as  develop  their  markets  by  using 
great  care  and  conservatism  in  enlarging  their  dairies. 


INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIAT 


Philadelphia  Prices  in  Effect 
October  16th,  1923 

Subject  to  change  whenever  warranted  by  market  condi- 
tions. When  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia 
is  to  be  8  cents  per  quart. 

From  these  prices  1  cent  per  iCVij  quarts  or  one  cent  per 
100  pounds  is  to  be  deducted  by  the  buyer,  which  togetlier 
with  one  cent  per  IGl/o  quarts,  contributed  by  the  buyer  is  to 
be  turned  over  to  tlie  treasurer  of  the  Philadelpliia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  publicity  cam- 
paign advertising  the  food  value  and  greater  consumption  of 
dairy  products.  Two  cents  per  100  pounds  commission  from 
the  members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association  is 
to  be  deducted  and  returned  to  the  Association. 


Test 
per  cent 


Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lbs. 


Price 
per  qt. 


3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

185 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


3.34 

3.36 

3.38 

3.10 

.3.42 

3.44 

3.46 

3.18 

3.50 

3..52 

3.54 

3.56 

3.58 

3.60 

3.62 

3.64 

3.66 

3.68 

3.70 

3.72 

3.74 

3.76 

3.78 

3.80 

3.82 

3.84 

3.86 

3.88 

3.90 

3.92 

3.94 

3.96 

3.98 

4.00 

4.02 

4.01 

4.06 

4.08 

4.10 

4.12 


By  orilcr  of  llic  Board  of  Directors 

II.  I).  ALLEBACH 

President 


UOBHHT  BALDERSTON 

Secretary 


By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

President 


7.1 

7.15 

7.2 

7.25 

7.3 

7..35 

7.35 

7.4 

7.45 

7.6 

7.55 

7.6 

7.65 

7.65 

7.7 

7.75 

7.8 

7.85 

7.9 

7.95 

8. 

8. 

8.05 

8.1 

8.15 

8.2 

8.25 

8.3 

8.8 

8.35 

8.4 

8.15 

8.5 

8.55 

8.6 

8.65 

8.65 

8.7 

8.75 

8.8 

8.85 

ROBERT  B A LDERSTON 

Secretary 


October,  J923 
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LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


SELLING   FLAN 

Basic  Quantity  in  July  and  August  110  per  cent.     Basic  Quantity  in  September  115  per  cent. 

Class  II  Surplus  not  effective  in  July.  August  and  September 

(No   Surplus  Milk  in  October,  November  and  December) 

The    Philadelphia    Selling    Plan    for    1923    became    effective    with    January.       The    basic 

Quantity    is    represented   by    the    average    shipment    of    milk    during    October,    November    and 

December    1922    on  vrhich  the  basic  price  will  be  paid.     In  September  a  surplus  price  based 

on  92  acore  solid  packed  creamery  butter.  New  York  City,  plus  20   per  cent,   will   be   paid 

for  all  milk  in  excess  of  115  per  cent,  of  established  basic  quantity. 

SEPTEMBER  BASIC  MILK  PRICES       SEPTEMBER  BASIC  PRICES 

OOUNTET  BEOEIVINO  STATIONB 
Qnotationa  are  for  railroad  points.     Inland 
stations    carry    diilerentiais    suDject   w    locai 
arrangement. 

Oradt  B  Market  MUk 
These  prices  include  a  deduction  of  ene 
cent  per  100  pounds,  which  amount,  together 
with  one  cent  per  100  pounds,  contributed  by 
the  buyer,  is  to  be  twmed  over  by  each  buyer 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Inter- State  Dairy 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  coadncting  a  pub- 
licity campaign  advertising  the  food  value  i»d 
greater  consumption  of  dairy  produeta.  The 
commission  of  2  cent*  per  hundred  POwau 
from  the  membera  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  ia  to  be  dedoeted  and 
returned  to  the  Asaociatioa  a«  heretofore. 


bv 
per 


F.  0.  B.  PHILADELFHL&. 
Grade  B  Macket  MUk 

From   these  prices   1  cent  per  46%   quarts 
or   1  cent  per  160  pounds  is  to  be  deducted 
the   buyer,  which   together  with   one   cent 
46V6  quarts,  contributed  by  the  buyer 
to    be    turned   over   to    the   treasurer 
Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy 
the   purpose  of  carrying  on   a 
paign  advertising  the  food 
consumption    of    dairy    products.      Two    cents 
ner    100    pounds    commission    from    tne 
bers  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
elation    is    to    be    deducted    and   returned    to 
the    association. 


IS 

of    the 
Council    for 
publicity  cam- 
value  and  greater 
Two 

mem- 
Asso- 


Test 
per  cent. 

3. 

8.05 

3.1 

8.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.36 

3.4 

8.45 

3^ 

8.55 

3.6 

3.65 

8.7 

3.75 

8.8 

3.85 

8.9 

8.95 

4. 

4.06 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.26 

4.8 

4.85 

4.4 

4.45 

4^ 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 
When  the 
f  .  o. 


Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lb. 
$3.44 

8.46 
3.48 
3.50 
3.52 
3.54 
3.56 
3.58 
3.60 
3.62 

3.64 

8.66 
8.68 
3.70 
8.72 
8.74 
3.76 
8.78 
8.80 
8.82 

3.84 

8.86 
8.88 
3.90 
3.92 
8.94 
8.96 
8.98 
4.00 
4.02 

4.04 

4.06 
4.08 
4.10 
4.12 
4.14 
4.16 
4.18 
4.20 
4.22 

4.24 
milfc  h  not  tested 
b.  Philadelpbfa  is 
cents  a  qtiatt 


Price 

7.4 

7.45 

7.5 

7.65 

7.6 

7.65 

7.65 

7.7 

7.75 

7.8 

".85 

7.9 

7.95 

8. 

8. 

8.05 

8.1 

8.15 

8.2 

&25 

8.8 

8.3 

8.35 

8.4 

8.45 

8.5 

8.55 

8.6 

8.6 

8.65 

8.7 

8.75 

8.8 

8.85 

8.9 

8.9 

8.95 

9. 

9.05 

9.x 
the 
8J 


Freight  and  BeealTtng  Station 
Dadaetad 


price 


SEPTEMBER  SURPLUS  PRICES 


FOB    ALL    MILK    OVER    116<JJ, 
BASIC  QXTANTITT 


OP 


P.  O. 

Test 

% 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.46 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

.T.75 

3.8 

.T.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


B.  Philadelphia 
cents 


per 

100  lbs. 

$2.37 

2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.55 

2.57 

2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.73 
2.75 

2.77 

2.79 
2.81 
2.83 
2.85 
2.87 
2.89 
2.91 
2.93 
2.95 

2.97 

2.99 
8.01 
3.03 
3.05 
3.07 
3.09 
3.11 
3.13 
3.15 

3.J7 


per 
quart 

5.05 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.25 

5.3 

5.3 

5.35 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

5.7 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.85 

5.9 

5.9 

6. 

6. 

6.05 

6.1 

6.15 

6.2 

6.25 

6.3 

6.3 

6.35 

6.4 

6.45 

6.5 

6.55 

6.6 

6.6 

6.65 

6.7 

6.75 

6.8 


Per  100  Ponndi  at 

all  Receiving 

Stationa 

per    100 

$t.79 

1.81 
1.83 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1 .95 
1.97 
J.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 

2.J9 

2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 

239 

2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2  40 
2.51 
2..'i3 
2..'>5 
2.57 

2.59 


1 
11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

281 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


Miles 

to  10  inel. 
to  20  •* 
to  80  " 
to  40  ** 
to  50  " 
to  60  " 
to  70  " 
to  80  •* 
to  90  " 
to  100  •• 
to  110  " 
to  120  " 
to  180  •* 
to  140  " 
to  150  " 
to  160  " 
to  170  " 
to  180  " 
to  190  " 
to  200  " 
to  210  " 
to  220  " 
to  230  " 
to  240  " 
to  250  " 
to  260  " 
to  270  " 
to  280  " 
to  290  " 
to  800    " 


Freight  en 
100  lbs.  milk 
.268 
.288 
.808 
.818 
.333 
.848 
.364 
.874 
.889 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.484 
.460 
.460 
.476 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.560 
.566 
.566 
.676 
.581 
.596 
.600 


OhargM 

Prioe  per 
100  lbs. 
tt/„  milk 
$2.08 

2.91 

S.89 

2.88 

a.8« 

2.85 
2.88 
9.82 
2.80 
2.79 
2.78 
2.77 
2.76 
2.74 
2.78 
2.72 
2.71 
2.70 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.66 
2.64 
2.64 
9.68 
9.69 
9.61 
9.60 
9.59 


MONTHLY  BASIC    PRICES   OP    GRAPE  B 
OR  MARKET   MILK 


P.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and 
tions  in  the   50  mile  zone 


1922 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1928 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


P.  O.  B.  per 
quart  Phila. 
5.850 
5.35 
5.85 
5.86 
6.85 
6.86 
5.85 
6.85 
5.35 
6.86 
6.85 
6.85 

6.85 
6.35 
6.86 
6.85 
7.10 
7.10 
7.86 
7.85 
7.86 


1922 


at  receiving  sta- 
at  8<^  butterfat. 
Receiving 
statioa  60  mile 
zone  per  owt. 
fl.88 
1.88 
1.88 
1.88 
1.89 
1.89 
1.89 
1.89 
1.89 
2.88 
2.88 
2.89 

2.89 
2.89 
2.89 
2.89 
2.78 
2.78 
2.86 
2.86 
2.81 


MONTHLY    SURPLUS   PRICES 

4<^  milk  at  all  country  receiving  points 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


First  Half 
Class  I 
$1.76 
1.78 
1.84 

1.78 
1.79 
1.72 
1.73 
1.68 
1.87 


Average 
per  month 
Class  I         Class  II 


1923 


2.54 
2.31 
2.36 
2.35 
2.07 
1.86 
1.83 
2.07 
2.16 


$1.78 
1.78 
1.84 

1.73 
1.78 
1.72 
1.75 
1.67 
1.91 


2.49 
2.36 
2.37 
2.24 
2.02 
1.86 
1.86 
2.08 
2.19 


$1.48 
1.48 
1.64 
1.45 
1.46 
1.44 


2.07 
1.97 
1.98 
1.86 
1.68 
1.56 


Surplus  prices  are  based  on  120  per  cent. 
of  the  average  monthly  or  semi-mmthly  price 
of  solid  packed  92  score  creamery  butter. 
New   York    City. 


Lewis  Linseed  Cake 


The  compressed  feed 
will  keep  your  cows  in 
good  flesh  and  will  in- 
crease the  milk  flow- 

L,!ns66d 
Cake  Meal 

Finely  ground  and  free 
from  dirt. 

Write  us  if  you  are 
interested. 


John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  following  DUTCH  BOY  products 


White  Lead  (Dry  and  in  Oil) 
Red  Lead  (Dry  and  in  Oil) 
Linseed  Oil 


705  Lafayette  Building 


Liquid  Lead 
Flat  Paint 
Colors 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 


SEPTEMBER  BUHER  PRICES 


1 

4 

5 
6 
7 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


92  Score 
Phila. 

45  1/2 
46 

46 
46 

46  1/2 
47 

47  1/2 
47  1/2 
47  1/2 
47  1/2 
48 

48 
48 
48 
48 

47  1/2 
46  1/2 
46  1/2 
46   1/2 

46  1/2 
47 

47  1/2 


Solid  Packed 
New  York 
45 
45 
46 
45 
45 

45  1/2 
46 

46  1/2 
46  1/2 
46  1/2 
46  1/2 
47 

47 
47 
47 
47 

46  1/2 
45  1/2 
45  1/2 
45   1/2 

45  1/2 
46 

46  1/2 


Chicago 
45 

44  1/2 

45 
45 

45  1/2 
46 

46  1/2 
47 

47  1/4 
47  1/2 
47  1/2 
47  1/2 
47  1/2 
47  1/2 
47  1/2 
45  1/2 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


OCTOBER  PRICES 

F.   O.   B.    PHILADELPHIA 

Country  Stations 
The  same   prices  as  quoted  above   oj  l>"\c 
niik   in   September   apply  in  October,   subject 
however,    to    change    whenever    warranted   by 
market    conditions.      All    milk    shipped    dur 
ing    October.    November    and    December    are 

.-lassed  as  basic  milk    the  V*?i';i?Lhft.iid 
basic  quantity  to  apply  against  milk  shipped 

in   1924. 


DIRECTORS  MEETING 

A  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  was  held  at 
its  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sat- 
urday, September  16th. 

Every  member  of  the  board  was  in 
attendance,  as  were  also  the  ofBcers  and 
others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
association. 

Reports  of  the  officers  as  well  as  special 
committees  were  presented  and  formally 
acted  upon. 

Upon  motion  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers Association  for  this  year  was  form- 
ally fixed  as  of  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
December  3rd  and  4th.  It  was  also  de- 
cided that  the  meeting  be  held  at  the 
Adelphia  Hotel,  18th  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  and  that  the  annual  ban- 
quet be  held  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber third. 

Frederick  Shangle,  Robert  F.  Brinton 
and  A.  A.  Miller  were  named  as  the  com- 
mittee to  have  charge  of  arrangements 
in  connection  with  the  place  of  meeting 
and  the  annual  banquet 

The  matter  of  modifications  of  the 
Philadelphia  SelUng  Plan  was  discussed 


at  length  and  on  motion  it  was  decided 
to  recommend  the  continuance  of  the 
present  basic  and  surplus  plan,  as  in 
force  at  the  present  time. 

Reports  from  committees  in  con- 
nection with  the  arrangements  for 
the  World's  Dairy  Congress  and  the 
National  Dairy  Exposition,  were  re- 
ceived and  approved. 

Considerable  discussion  was  given  the 
matter  of  bam  scores  on  dairy  farms 
and  a  committee  composed  of  Messrs. 
Shangle,  James,  Brinton,  Donovan  and 
Cohee,  was  named  to  Investigate  and 
report  to  the  board. 

A  report  was  presented  by  Mr.  Twin- 
ing, in  charge  of  testing.  This  branch 
of  Inter-State  service  Is  broadening  in 
scope  and  with  the  force  available  Is 
doing  most  excellent  work. 

Plans  were  considered  for  a  more  ex- 
tensive program  of  field  work  In  con- 
nection with  membership  drives,  and  It 
was  decided  that  the  organisation  n- 
range  for  definite  work  along  this  line 
and  that  two  men  be  employed  for  this 
particular  branch  of  field  work. 

Formal  reports  were  received  and  dis- 
cussed from  each  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  as  to  conditions  In  each  of 
their  respective  districts,  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


IMPROVE  THE  BUTTER 
Pennsylvania  is  the  second  sUte  In 
the  Union  In  the  production  of  farm 
butter.  It  produces  over  88,000/)00 
pounds  yearly.  The  difference  In  price 
between  butter  scoring  92  and  89  Is  from 
seven  to  nine  cents.  In  other  words,  the 
butter  made  on  Pennsylvania  farms 
would  bring  $2,400,000  more  money  to 
the  dairymen  if  the  butter  all  scored  9i 
Instead  of  89.  Why  not  make  92  score 
butter? 


Don*t  buy  a  bull  whose  dam  cant 
qualify  for  the  advanced  registrj  of  the 
breed  to  which  she  bdongs. 
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The   Bestov  Calendar 


FOUR  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

PLAYLETS   ABOUT   MILK 


Equipment  to  handle  milk 


from    cow  to  consumer 


Buy  your  dairy  supplies 
at   the    big    Bestov    Store! 

Nrk      ^aY'€rf»r      etfiplr      of      fillcH 

goods  exists  in  eastern 
United  States.  You  have 
a  wide  selection  and  factory 
prices  for  everything. 

CLOGS 


lisk:kettles 


Men's  Black  Oil  Grain  Shoes, 
wood  sole,  iron-bound;  buckle 
and  eyelets,  sole  leather  counter; 
outside. back  stay;  sizes  6  to  12. 

$2.00   A   PAIR 


Attractive  short  health  plays  which 
can  be  produced  by  any  one  with  or 
without  dramatic  training  and  which 
are  suitable  for  school  entertainments, 
have  been  one  of  the  special  features  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun- 
cil work. 

For  some  time  teachers,  especially  nu- 
trition workers  and  domestic  science 
teachers,  have  been  asking  for  short 
plays  about  milk,  something  which  re- 
quires few  children  and  little  space. 
"The  Milk  Fairies"  while  very  effective 
is  too  big  to  be  put  on  in  a  class  room, 
and  too  elaborate  for  the  average  teacher 
whose  time  at  best  may  be  crowded. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  supply  these 
little  playlets  to  the  teacher  who  wishes 
to  include  a  few  milk  lessons  in  her 
schedule  and  entertainments,  with  little 
or  no  extra  bother. 


the  Shady  Dell,  the  Fairy  of  the  Com 
Field,  and  the  Fairy  of  the  Brook.  Each 
one  tells  him  her  part  in  helping  Mother 
Nature  to  make  milk- 
Billy  is  delighted  to  find  that  such 
lovely  elements  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  milk,  and  is  determined  to  drink 
more  milk  ihau  ever. 
This    is   a   very    dainty,   pretty   little 

play. 

Following  the  Milk  Can 

(9  characters— 7  boys  and  2  girls) 

Jimmy  cannot  understand  how  it  is 
that  in  the  country  the  milk  is  carried 
in  large  cans,  yet  in  the  city  it  is  in 
bright  glass  bottles. 

The  playlet  describes  the  way  in  which 
milk  is  handled,  following  it  all  the  way 
from  the  Dairy  Farm  to  the  city  con- 
sumer 

While  not  so  colorful,  this  playlet  tells 
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P«ge  7 


1  qt.  $  .75 

4qt 

8  qt. 
10  qt. 
12  qt. 


2qt.  $ 


1.20 

6qt. 

1.50 

1.70 

16  qt 

2.30 

1.90* 

20  qt. 

2.65 

2.10 

24  qt. 

3.00 

EACH 


Cnap^oassdi^Kiuier  Lompany 


B«n 

Ucatt  1018' 


1918  Market  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Next  to 
Stuky  Theatre 


PHiLAnPLPHiA     JAPANESE  BEETLE 
'^"wist.ve)  "^  QUARANTINE 

SILOS  


CENTURY 

(Cement  Stave) 

SILOS 

OPENING  ROOFS 

(Full  silo  without  refillinR) 

Cittwt       FMi  Traeki 

[.  f .  Sthliditer  Co. 

10  S.  I8tl  St..  PMa. 


Jensen  Adjustable  Chain  Halter 

For  unruly  bullg,  vicious  stal-     ,'••'*• 
llODfl.  PreweB  on  tender  parts  of      M 
tbe  heid.  across  the  nose  and    Ml 
i»w.    ttewiMcii  Itflflf  aa  animal 
flTeB  up.    World's  safest  bull 
tie  for  BtakInK  around  yard,  pro- 
tecting human  life.    Price  $450 
■htppra  prepaid  where  no  dealer. 
Aa  runs  once  a  month   only. 

P.  W.  JENSEN  «  SON, 

NmUm.      OtH   I.        MiiMMU 


"^  E.   NEWLIN    BROWN  ^ 

Li¥e  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO..  PA. 

Sale«  Aaywher*        — Anytiiii* 


Milk  for  Health 


VIOLATORS  PROSECUTED 
The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Foods 
prosecuted  400  cases  of  food  law  vfola- 
tore  during  the  first  half  of  1923.  Of 
this  number  120  cases  were  for  viola- 
tions of  the  millc  and  cream  act.  These 
included  violators  of  butter,  containing 
excess  moisture,  ice  cream,  milk  and 
cream  samples,  low  in  fat  and  solids. 


Restrictions  Released  on  Farm  Products 
Until  Next  Year 

Farm  produce,  through  the  recent  re- 
moval of  Japanese  Beetle  quarantine 
restraints  by  the  State  and  Federal  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  is  now  per- 
mitted free  and  unrestricted  movement 
in  and  out  of  the  infested  area  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvanieu 

"The  beetle  had  an  early  start  this 
spring,"  said  Charles  H.  Hadley,  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  "and  as  the  active  season  of  the 
adult  beetle  is  now  coming  to  an  end, 
it  is  deemed  safe  to  take  this  step.  The 
lifting  of  the  quarantine  regulations  on 
farm  crops  for  this  year  permits  a  free 
shipping  period  until  June   16,  1924." 

The  removal  order  applies  only  to  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  and  not  to  nursery 
stock.  The  principal  products  affected 
by  the  order  are  green,  sweet  or  sugar 
com;  cabbage,  lettuce  and  grapes;  and 
unthreshed  grains,  straw  and  forage 
crops. 

The  Pennsylvania  road  inspection 
patrol  and  all  others  temporarily  con- 
nected with  the  beetle  force  have  been 
released  from  duty.  The  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  permanent  force  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  in  the 
field  collaborating  with  the  federal 
officials  in  the  various  experiments  under 
way. 

Investigations  are  being  conducted  on 
the  control  of  the  beetle  grubs  which 
just  now  are  causing  trouble  in  their  at- 
tacks upon  grass  roots  In  the  Infested 
area. 


Milk  For  the  Whole  World 


They  are  called  "How  Milk  is  Made", 
"Following  the  Milk  Can",  '*Eating 
Milk"  and  "Milk  for  the  Whole  Worid." 

Necessary  costumes  and  music  are 
supplied  by  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  free  of  charge  upon  re- 
quest, to  all  points  within  our  territory. 

Though  any  one  of  these  playlets  is 
complete  in  itself,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
all  four  taken  as  a  group  describe  every 
phase  of  the  milk  subject: 

1.  Production. 

2.  Delivery  to  Consumer. 

3.  How  to  Use  It. 

4.  Its  Relation  to  National  Efficiency 
Each  of  these  playlets  lasts  from  ten  to 

fifteen  minutes. 

Copies  of  the  following  in  playlet  form 
for  producing  will  be  sent  free  of  charge 
upon  request  to  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council,  1211  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

How  Milk  is  Made 

(6  characters — 1  boy  and  6  girls) 
Billy,  like  many  other  girls  and  boys 
is  curious  to  know  how  milk  is  made. 
The  doctor  has  told  him  that  Mother 
Nature  and  Bossy  Cow  make  the  milk. 
Billy  meets  Mother  Nature  in  the  woods 
one  day,  and  asks  how  it  is  done. 
Mother  Nature  summons  her  helpers, 
the  Fairy  of  the  Meadow,  the  Fairy  of 


a  very  valuable  story  in  an  attractive 
way.  Boys  like  to  take  part  in  this 
play. 

Eating   Milk 
(9  characters— 2  girls  and  the  others 

may  be  girls  or  boys) 
Jane    likes    milk,   but    feels    that    she 
cannot  drink  a  quart  a  day,  as  the  doc- 
tor recommended  when  she  told  him  her 
desire  to  be  strong  and  athletic 

Her  friend,  Betty,  reminds  her  of  the 
numerous  delicious  ways  in  which  milk 
may  be  used  in  order  to  get  a  quart  a 
day. 

This  story  always  appeals,  especially 
to  mothers  and  domestic  science  stu- 
dents. Fits  in  well  with  a  cooking  dem- 
onstration. 

Milk  for  the  Whole  World 
(14  characters— 8  boys  and  6  girls) 
John  and  Mary,  American  children, 
are  sturdy  and  well  as  a  result  of  drink- 
ing milk,  but  wonder  what  children  of 
other  countries  do,  where  cows  are  not 
so  numerous. 

Children  from  other  countries  appear, 
and  tell  the  food  habits  of  their  people, 
and  the  result  thereof.  Finally  Uncle 
Sam  enters,  and  talks  in  an  inspiring 
way  to  all. 

This  playlet,  while  short  and  easily 
produced,  makes  a  very  elaborate  ap- 
pearance.   Good  lesson  in  Americanism. 


ONE-THIRD  LARGER  FARM 

PRODUCTS  SHOW  IN  1924 


Pennsylvania's  eight  annual  State 
{'arm  Products  Show  which  is  to  be 
lieUl  in  Hurrisburg,  January  22  to  26, 
1924,  will  be  one-third  larger  than  the 
1923  exhibition  and  will  cover  more 
tlian  80,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
according  to  tlie  latest  announcement  of 
the  State  Show   Committee. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Frank  P. 
Willits,  clmirinan  of  the  committee, 
states  that  the  Studebaker  and  the 
l^'iiiierson-Brantingham  buildings  in 
whicli  last  year's  show  was  staged  have 
again  been  procured.  An  additional 
20,000  square  feet  has  been  made  avail- 
able for  exhibit  purposes  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  latter  building  and  will  be 
used  to  take  care  of  expansion  in  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  show. 

The  tentative  floor  plan  for  the  vari- 
ous exhibits,  as  announced  by  the  show 
committee,  is  as  follows:  First  floor, 
Studebaker  building;  educational  live- 
stock exhibit,  much  larger  than  last  year, 
to  include  breeds  of  horses,  beef  cattle 


and  dairy  cattle.  From  ten  to  fourteen 
animals  in  each  of  the  five  major  dairy 
breeds  will  be  on  exhibit  and  a  show 
ring  is  to  be  provided. 

Second  floor,  Studebaker;  dairy  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  exhibits,  educa- 
tional displays  of  the  U.  S.  Dairy  Divi- 
sion, the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Bureau  of  Vocational  Agriculture; 
also  the  wool,  com  and  small  grains  com- 
petitive   exhibits. 

First  floor,  Emerson-Brantingham ;  a 
four-breed  poultry  show,  including  from 
25  to  30  varieties  of  fowl;  the  egg  show 
and  the  poultry  equipment  exhibits. 

Second  floor;  tobacco,  potatoes,  honey 
and  other  apiary  products,  and  all  kinds 
of  heavy  farm  machinery.  The  plan  to 
have  an  educational  machinery  exhibit 
has  been  abandoned  by  the  committee. 

Third  floor;  the  horticultural  show, 
consisting  of  competitive  county  apple 
exhibits ;  fruit  and  vegetable  exhibits,  or- 
chard machinery,  spray  materials  and 
fertilizers. 


HIGH  RECORD  HOLSTEIN 


AdirondacWietske  Dairy  Maid 


The  only  cow  in  the  world  to  make 
three    yearly    records    each    over   80,000 
))ounds  of  milk  and  1,000  pounds  butler 
fat  in   one   year   is    Adirondac   Wietske 
Dairy  Maid,  according  to  an  official  an- 
nouncement just  received  from  the  Ad- 
vanced  Registry  office  of  the  Holstein- 
Freisian    Association    of    America.     At 
the  age  of  ten  years  this  cow,  a  pure- 
bred    Holstein,     recently     completed    a 
yearly    semi-official    record    of    31,580.9 
lbs.  of  milk  containing  1,014.47  lbs.  but- 
terfat.     Her  total  three  year  production 
is  97,882.6  lbs.  of  milk  and  3,186.01  lbs. 
butterfat,  or  an  average  for  each  of  the 
three  years  of  82,624.2  lbs.  of  milk  and 
1,327.8  lbs.  butter.    She  is  owned  by  the 
Bridgford  Holstein  Company,  Patterson, 
California. 
"Adirondac"  was  not  placed  on  yearly 


test   until  she  was   eight  years  of  age. 
Previous  to  this  time  she  had  made  sev- 
eral creditable  short  time  records.     Two 
months    after    finishing   her    first    yearly 
test   she  freshened  and  was  started  on 
her    second    365-day   test.      Within    two 
months    following   her   second   test    she 
freshened     again,     dropping    twin     bull 
calves   and  then   proceeded  on  the  rec- 
ord   just    completed.      During    her   last 
test  she  carried  a  calf  287  days  and  if 
all  goes  well  she  will  soon  freshen  again 
and  will  have  dropped  five  calves  within 
a   period   slightly  over   three   and  one- 
half    years,    making    three    1,000-pound 
records  at  the  same  time.     Should  she 
freshen   without   mishap  this  year,  she 
will    soon    have    freshened    eight   times, 
dropping  nine  calves  within  a  period  of 
seven  and  one-half  years. 


VALUE  OF  FARM  MANURE 
The  average  value  of  a  ton  of  fresh 
manure  is  about  $8.00.  To  prevent  loss 
of  part  of  its  value,  bed  live  stock  well 
to  absorb  the  liquid  manure;  if  possible, 
haul  each  day's  manure  directly  to  the 
field,  and  don't  pile  it  up  in  the  open 
to  have  its  fertiliier  constituents  wash 
away. 


Almost  any  cow  can  make  a  profit  on 
pasture,  but  the  fall  feeding  of  grain 
and  roughage  indoors  soon  shows  up  the 
poor  ones  In  dairy  improvement  records. 


Uncle  Ah  says— "The  fellow  who  be- 
lieves in  signs  is  never  at  a  loss  to  find 
them." 


Weed  seeds,  oat  hulls,  sweepings, 
oat  clippings,  straw,  ground  hay  and 
all  other  fillers  are  absolutely  barred 
from  Larro.  You  don't  pay  grain 
prices  for  worthless,  dangerous  trash 
when  you  buy  Larro. 
Every  pound  of  finished  Larro 
passes  over  a  powerful  electro-mag- 
net. That  keeps  out  nails,  wire  and 
other  junk  found  in  all  feeding  stuffs. 
There's  no  guesswork  about  Larro. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  know  they 


have  more  money  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  after  paying  the  feed  bill, 
when  they  feed  Larro  than  they  have 
with  any  other  ration — they  know 
it  keeps  cows  in  the  best  of  flesh  and 
condition,  because  they're  feeding 
it  every  day. 

Don't  risk  a  cent.  See  your  Larro 
dealer  today  or  write  to  us.  We'll 
show  you  a  quick,  easy  way  to 
make  more  money  than  you  can 
make  on  any  other  ration. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Made  by  Specialists 
in  Dairy  Feed 
Manufacture. 


The  Safe 
Ration  for 
Dairy  Cows. 


I7DI7I7  "Preparing  Cows 
riVLEi  for  Winter"  is  the 
title  of  an  article  that  will 
appear  in  the  fall  issue  of 
The  Larro  Dairyman.  If 
you  are  not  receiving  this 
excellent,  free  magazine  for 
cow-owners,  fill  out  and 
mail  this  coupon  now,  or 
take  it  to  yourLarrodealer. 


Th«  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

lis   LuTowe  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'Oentlemcn: 

I  am  now  feeding cows  end  I  want  to  receive,  with- 
out cost,  your  magazine — "The  Larro  Dairyman". 

Name 

St.  or  R.  F.  D 

Town State 


vig<»r 


r 


Vi^or  is  one  of  the  most  important  char* 
acteri»tic8  of  a  dairy  cow. 

VIGOR  IN  HOLSTEmS  MEANS  » 

LesM  trouble  to  the  dairyman  at  calv- 
ing time  —  fewer  lossee  from  cowe 
or  ityary  to  cowt  through  calving  -- 
etronger,  healthier  calvee  at  birth  •- 
more  rapid  gain*  in  the  offspring 
from  calf  hood  to  maturity  -  -  large, 
Mteady  production  under  .  advene 
conditione. 

EXTENSION     SERVICE 

Tha  Holstain-Friatian  Aaaociation  of  Amariea 

230  East  Ohio  Street.     Chicago,  111 


HOLSTEINS 


The  Seventh 
Annual  Meeting 

INTERSTATE  MILK 
PRODUCERS  ASSN. 

December  3rd  and  4th, 
1923 

ADELPHIA  HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 

Election  of  Directors 
Important  Business  Program 

ANNUAL  BANQUET 
MONDAY,  DECEMBER  3rd 

Full  Details  in  November 
"Milk  Producers  Review" 

You  can't  afford  to  miss  this 
meeting 

Make  your  plans  to  be  present 


Mention  the  Review  when  Writing  Advertisers 
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Borrow  Money  in  a  Friendly  Way 

Friendly,  because  you  pay  off  your  loan  in  33  years  (any  time  after  5  years  if 
you  prefer)  in  easy  semi-annual  installments. 

Friendly,  too,  because  no  commissions  or  bonuses  are  required. 

You  deal  directly  with  this  bank  whose  directors  are  prominent  farmers  and 
bankers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

Folder  explaining  whole  plan  sent  upon  request. 

The  Pennsylvania  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

rindpr  Siipfirvistion  of  United  States  Government 
1411  WALNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA,  PA^ 


WINTER  DAIRYING 

Winter  dairying  has  always  been  pro- 
fitable when  the  cows  were  well  cared 
for.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  coming  winter  will  prove  a 
good  one  for  tlie  dairy  farmer,  especially 
if  he  provides  good  shelter  and  gives 
the  animals  proper  care.  November  and 
the  early  part  of  December  are  the 
melancholy  days  for  milk  production. 
This  is, the  low  period  of  the  year  so 


'RAOe 
MARK 


NICE 


U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND    VARNISHE 

Write  for  Color  Card*  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  NO.  1         WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


Be  your  Own  Tne Dealer 


Ml  NON-SKIDS 

SIm  PrieaE*. 

aexai-s~ 


Buy  BEa  CORDS  at  Dealer  Prices 

Why  p*y  n»OT«  than  our  prieea  for  tirM  wh«o  y«a 
eauDothiv  better  ttrM  majwbmf  at  any  prtoa  I 
BeU  Cord*  are  the  tirea  with  the  12,000  ■»• 
konded  wtMton  gttmrmKtm*. 
They  are  atnitly.  t««mi,  thi*treade(Mlepen*aWe 
tlree.  built  by  maater  tire  mahara  of  tha  flaaat  ■••- 
teriais  obtainabla.  . 

and  aerric*. - 

retread  tirea.  .    ..  __ 

SEND  NO  "ONEY  SgJ^ff;S4e3fc^J 
CABLB-nnK*  mvBman  cowrynr 

Cable  BuUdhMC  "••  '•■■  •"* 


FARM  RECORDS  SHOW  COST 
OF  OPERATING  TRACTOR 

What  does  it  cost  to  run  a  tractor? 
The  6,000  or  more  Pennsylvania  farm- 
ers owning  tractors  and  those  contem- 
plating the  purchase  of  an  "iron  horse" 
will  be  interested  in  the  cost  records  of 
operating  a  tractor  kept  by  a  Lancaster 
county  fanner  during  the  past  year 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Coll^re. 

The  total  expense,  including  repairs, 
fuel,  Interest  on  investment  and  depre- 
ciation, amounted  to  $840.70  for  the 
twelve  months.  The  largest  single  item 
of  expense  was  a  charge  of  $160  for  de- 
preciation; fuel  totaled  $120.14;  repairs 
cost  $60.66,  and  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment was  charged  at  $26.00. 

The  tractor,  which  was  the  usual  type 
of  small  machine  found  on  many  farms, 
performed  846  hours  of  work  at  the 
draw  bar  and  66  hours  of  work  in  the 
belt.  Using  these  figures  as  a  basis,  the 
farm  accountant  figures  that  it  cost  86 
cents  an  hour  to  operate  this  tractor. 
Different  local  conditions  on  farms  of 
various  types  might  cause  certain  varia- 
tions in  these  figures,  according  to  the 
approximate  cost  of  operating  a  tractor 
on  the  ordinary  farm  under  average  con- 
ditkms. 


Salt  for  the  Dairy  Cow 

The  amount  of  salt  required  daily  by 
the  dairy  cow  varies  according  to  the 
milk  production  and  feed  consumption. 
Allow  the  herd  to  have  free  access  to 
salt  or  give  them  a  certain  amount  regu- 
larly with  their  feed.  Many  dairymen 
mix  about  a  pound  of  salt  with  each 
100  pounds  of  grain  feed  and  in  addi- 
tion supply  salt  so  the  cows  can  have 
free  access  to  it. 


More  than  600  additional  live  stock 
breeders'  associations  were  formed  with 
the  assistance  of  agricultural  extension 
workers  in  1922,  and  800  communities 
were  encouraged  to  purchase  bulls  co- 
operatively, according  to  reports  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Co-operatively  owned  improved 
breeding  stock,  co-operative  buying  and 
selling  of  feeds  and  stock,  and  commun- 
ity adoption  of  sanitary  measures  in 
care  of  live  stock  are  features  of  these 
organisations. 


the  heaviest  milk  producing  month  and 
December  the  lightest.  In  many  of  the 
western  states  where  crop  raising  is  the 
principal  line  of  farming,  the  variation 
is  extreme,  from  four  to  six  times  more 
milk  being  produced  in  June  thtin  in 
December. 

While  it  is  natural  for  cows  to  freshen 
in  the  spring  it  cannot   be   said  to   be 
most  profitable,  for  in  the  flush  time  we 
always   find   a  lower  price,   while   farm 
work  is  then  most  pressing.     More  than 
that,  a  cow  will  produce  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more  by  freshen- 
ing in  the  fall.    Especially  is  this  true  if 
she    is    given    good    care    through    the 
winter.     The  cow  coming  fresh  in  the 
fall  will  be  a  profitable  milker  during 
the  season  of  the  year  when  dairy  pro- 
ducts sell  at  the  best  price.     She  will 
go  on  grass  in  the  early  spring  and  will 
again  be  flushed  to  a  profitable  produc- 
tion for   April,  May   and  June.     When 
pastures  become  dry  and  short  and  the 
flies  most  troublesome,  she  will  be  dry. 
The  cow  keeper  is  fortunate  in  having 
a    very    good    market    for    his   product. 
Dairy  products  are  high  compared  with 
other  farm  produce,  and  the  price  will 
undoubtedly   continue    good    until    next 
June. 

To  get  the  greatest  return  from  the 
cows  they  should  have  good  housing  and 
care  during  the  winter  months.  It  will 
well  pay  any  cow  keeper  to  provide 
modem  equipment  for  his  stock.  Not 
only  will  he  save  in  time  and  labor, 
but  through  giving  better  comfort  to 
his  animals,  their  production  will  be 
increased. 

Winter  dairying  has  been  held  back 
for  many  years,  largely  through  the  fail- 
ure of  cow  keepers  to  provide  comfort- 
able barns  properly  equipped.  The  dis- 
agreeable task  of  chores  with  the  old 
fashioned  unsantiary  stable  has  turned 
many  good  men  away  from  the  business. 
Since  it  is  sopiewhat  artificial  for  a  cow 
to  freshen  in  the  fall,  she  must  have 
artificial  atmosphere  and  surroundings, 
and  the  modem  stable  with  modern 
equipment  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
success. 

Never  were  dairy  products  more  in 
demand,  and  good  feeding  and  care  are 
extremely  low  compared  with  the  price 
received  for  them.  This  has  stimulated 
the  dairy  business,  and  more  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  industry  during  the 
next  few  years.  While  this  will  insure 
a  good  price  for  dairy  stock  it  will  also 
mean  more  competition,  and  that  can 
only  be  met  by  eflBclency  and  the  use 
of  the  best  materials  and  methods. 

The  dairy  cow  has  proven  the  farmers' 
best  friend  during  these  trying  times. 
It  never  before  was  so  necessary  to  use 
good  cows^  give  them  good  care  in 
modem  stables,  and  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction. 


Records  of  Show  Cattle 
at  National  Dairy  Show 

Larger  Than  Ever 

All  records  established  at  previous 
dairy  shows  have  been  shattered  by  those 
already  established  by  the  National 
Dairy  Exposition  which  will  be  held  at 
Syracuse,  October  5-13. 

Entries  show  that  1,329  dairy  animals 
have  been  entered  by  253  farmers  and 
breeders.  In  Holstein  classes  592  head 
have  been  entered;  in  Ayrshire,  280;  in 
Jersey,  233;  in  Guernsey,  230,  and  in 
Brown  Swiss,  77.  In  addition,  there  are 
more  than  100  calves  and  grade  cows. 

Boys  and  girls  have  entered  103 
calves;  junior  project  judging  teams 
will  be  sent  to  the  exposition  from  20 
states  and  junior  project  demonstration 
teams  from  17  states.  More  than  20 
states  will  have  student  judging  teams 
present. 

Seventeen  state  herds  will  compete  in 
these  classes,  among  the  most  popular 
and   interesting  in  the  exposition. 

Fifteen  per  cent,  more  space  has  been 
taken  by  manufacturers  of  machinery 
and  equipment  for  the  dairy  farm  and 
dairy  factory  Visitors  will  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  latest  and  best 
devices  for  saving  labor  and  securing 
greater  efl&cincy  on  the  farm. 

A  horde  of  educational  and  instructive 
exhibits  and  features,  greater  than  at  any 
previous  exposition,  are  being  shown. 
They  will  show  dairy  farmers  the  latest 
methods  of  increasing  production  of  in- 
dividual animals  in  the  herd,  cutting 
down  labor,  adding  efficiency  and  bring- 
ing bigger  milk  checks  for  less  labor. 
The  exposition,  according  to  officials, 
will  be  well  worth  a  day  or  more  of 
every  man's  time,  especially  as  it  is  not 
held  in  the  east  every  year. 


Farm  butter  making  does  not  be^n 
with  the  churning,  but  as  soon  as  the 
milk  leaves  the  cow's  udder. 


Crop   rotation   and  diversification   are 
sound  forms  of  insuranoe  for  the  fanner. 


SELECTING  SEED  CORN 
Remember  that  the  time  to  prepare 
for  a  good  crop  of  com  is  in  the  fall. 
Selecting  and  curing  a  good  supply  of 
seed  com  is  a  good  start  on  the  1924 
com  crop. 


UNITED  STATES  CANNED 

MILK  RIVALS  THE  COW 

Slight     decreases     over    the    previous 
year's    pack    are    noted    in    the    annual 
canned    milk    production    statistics   just 
furnished  the  Department  of  Commerce 
by    the    National    Canners'    Association 
covering  the  1922  pack.    Based  upon  re- 
turns  furnished   the  association   by  the 
eighty    odd    milk    condensaries    in    this 
country,  the  industry  last  year  produced 
4,784,000   cases   of  condensed,   19,088,000 
cases  of  evaporated  milk,  while  in  1921, 
4,800,000    and    22,360,000    cases,    respec- 
tively, were  manufactured.  These  figures 
are  on  the  basis  of  forty-eight  14-ounce 
cans  of  condensed  milk  to  the  case,  while 
the  evaporated  is  based  upon  the  same 
number  of  one-pound  cans.     So  far  as 
the  condensed  variety   is  concerned  the 
industry  is  back  to  its  pre-war  stage  of 
production.    While  the  packing  of  evap- 
orated milk  has  declined  since  the  peak 
of  1919,  there  was  still  two  and  a  half 
times  as  much  packed  In  1922  as  during 
the  pre-war  average  of  1911-1918. 

The  production  from  1911  to  1922,  as 
compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Asso- 
ciation is  as  follows: 

Cases  Con.      Cases  Evap. 
48  14-oz.  cans  48  1-lb  cans 

1911 4,039,200     7,978,000 

1912 4,888,000     7,294,000 

1918 4,610,000     7,684,000 

1914 4,607,000     9,711,000 

1116 4,496,000     10,038,000 

1916 6,981,000     14,474,000 

1917 7,482,000     19,618,000 

1918 10,188,000     22,998,000 

1919 13,441,000     26,720,000 

1920 9,390,000     21,139,000 

1921 4,800,000     22,360,000 

1922 4,784,000     19,088,000 
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THE  DAIRY^COUNCIL 

What  It  Is  and  What  It 
Has  Done 

(CuDtlnued  from  page  2) 
Many  permanent  health  projects  have 
resulted  from  these  performances.  The 
wide  distribution  of  milk  hmches  in  the 
schools  can  be  traced  in  many  cases  to 
health  plays. 

In  Atlantic  City,  after  the  Milk  Fairy 
Play,  the  consumption  of  milk  by  school 
children  doubled  in  one  week. 

In  addition  to  performances  in  schools, 
health  plays  have  also  been  given  in  de- 
partment stores,  industrial  plants,  with 
Girl  Scouts,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  nutrition  camps. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Organization.  The 
above  is  a  condensed  description  of  the 
machinery  through  which  the  Dairy 
Council  works,  but  no  machine,  however 
efficient,  no  organization,  however  thor- 
oughly organized,  can  expect  to  achieve 
success,  particularly  in  the  educational 
field,  unless  the  ideals  which  actuate  its 
various  members  are  such  that  they  can 
give  the  very  highest  form  of  .service. 

Therefore,  any  description  of  Dairy 
Council  methods  must  necessarily  be  a 
disappointment  for  it  is  impossible  to 
convey  on  the  printed  page  the  splendid 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  consonance 
which  all  the  workers  froin  the  president 
to  the  office  boy  have  displayed.  This 
spirit  has  reached  both  ways,  because 
the  policies  of  the  organization  were 
such  as  to  attract  the  very  finest  type 
of  workers  it  has  been  possible  to  select 
a  corps  with  outstanding  personality, 
as  well  as  training  and  ability  and  be- 
cause the  Council  has  the  loyal  support 
and  constant  interest  of  every  member 
of  each  and  every  staff,  the  work  done 
has  been  a  distinct  contribution  to  hu- 
man welfare  as  well  as  a  tremendous 
educational  force  working  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  dairy   industry. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  adequately 
the  results  of  Dairy  Council  work  at  the 
end  of  a  three  year  period,  since  its 
methods  are  such  that  the  effect  of  its 
efforts  are  continuous  and  cumulative. 

Years  of  educational  work  have  made 
epidemics  from  infectious  diseases  rare 
by  methods  of  control  and  treatment. 

The  Dairy  Council,  with  other  health 
organizations,  is  engaged  today  in  a 
permanent  educational  program  to  fix  " 
in  the  minds  of  parents  and  child ren'J^^ 
alike  that  a  strong  body  is  the  best 
protection  against  disease  and  sickness, 
and  to  teach  them  how  to  get  and  keei) 
that  strong,  healthy  body.  Through  Con- 
spicuously successful  work  the  avenues 
for  bringing  its  teaching  before  all  types 
of  people  are  now  open  and  the  Council 
look  confidently  forward  to  the  time 
that  the  meance  of  undernourishment  in 
children  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimuii! 
or  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  public 
generally  will  have  learned  how  to  en- 
joy that  greatest'  of  all  blessings  perfect 
health.  Only  then  will  it  feel  that  its 
purpose  is  achieved.. 
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A  Dairy  Farmer's  Idea 

You  are  Guaranteed  Quality  Feeds  by  Our 

Inspector 

L.  H.  Barnura,  Feed  Inspector,  is  jointly  employed  by  several  state 
wide  Cooperative  Organizations,  and  is  in  charge  of  our  feed  inspection 
service.  Mr.  Barnum  is  stationed  at  Peoria  in  the  American  Milling 
Company's  Plant  for  your  protection. 

Quality  is  the  foundation  on  which  P.  F.  C. .F.-  is  building  a  feed  service. 
P.  F.  C.  F.  Rations  are  quality  rations  of  the  very  highest  kind.  They  may 
cost  more — they  are  worth  more. 

Besides  carrying  more  pounds  of  digestible  Nutrients,  P.  F.  C.  F. 
Rations  are  built  to  increase  the  health  and  vigor  of  your  herd.  Ward  off 
heavy  losses  by  disease  thru  proper  feeding  of  your  cattle. 

BUY  P.  F.  C.  F.  RATIONS 

Have  you  ever  considered  that  Tuberculosis  and  Contagious  Abortion 
are  encouraged  in  your  herd  by  improper  feeding  ? 


Pennsylvania  Farmers' 
Cooperative  Federation,  Inc. 
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LOCAL  UNITS 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 


TESTER  NOTE 

It  is  surely  good  to  test  at  the 

.  .plant  again  and,  the  changes  over 

conditions  as  they  were  when  I  first 
tested  there  are  wonderful.  Thfey  now 
have  two  complete  sets  of  cotiiposite 
bottles  which  are  kept  in  a  fine  new 
refrigerator  and  are  in  No.  1  condition. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  best  plants  in  my 
territory. — (From  report  of  Henry  D. 
Keasey,  Tester). 


Investments,  like  charity,  should  begin 
at  home. 


Every  local  unit  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  should  be 
represented  at  the  annual  meeting  which 
will  be  held  on  December  3rd  and  4th, 
1923,  at  the  Adelphia  Hotel,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  by  at  least  one  official  dele- 
gate. 

With  a  membership  of  over  18,600  at 
this  date,  it  is  evident  that  everyone  of 
our  members  could  not  be  present,  but 
at  least  every  local  unit  should  have  a 
representative  at   the  meeting. 

The  organization  has  made  large  gains 
in  membership  in  the  past  year.  It  has 
important  problems  for  your  considera- 
tion and  every  local  siiould  be  repre- 
sented. 

Each  local  unit  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
I'roducers  Association  should  hold  a 
meeting  and  elect  a  delegate  to  repre- 
sent it  at  this  annual  meeting. 

All     local     organizations     having     at 


least  25  active  members,  that  is,  regular 
shippers  of  milk,  will  be  entitled  to  one 
official  delegate,  having  one  vote  at  the 
meeting,  except  in  the  participition  for 
the  election  of  directors,  in  which  case 
every  member  of  the  association  is  en- 
titled to  a  ballot  covering  the  number  of 
shares  of  stock  for  which  he  has  sub- 
scribed. 

One  accredited  delegate  from  each 
local  unit  will  be  entitled  to  transpor- 
tation expenses  to  Pliila(l<'li)lii.i  an<l 
return  home.  All  that  will  be  necessary 
is  that  the  delegate  have  proper  certifi- 
cates signed  by  the  officers  of  his  local. 

Each  delegate  should  secure  as  many 
l)roxics  from  the  inemliers  of  the  local 
as  po.ssible.  A  blank  form  for  same  will 
be  printed  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers  Review. 

There  will  be  an  election  of  directors 
whose  terms  have  expired.     Every  mem- 


!  :r  is  entitled  to  a  vote,  represented  by 
tlu;  number  of  shares  of  stock  he  holds. 
These  shares  may  be  vot^ed  'in  pe^rson  or 
by  proxy,  which  may  be  held  by  tlie 
rcfjular  accredited    delegate. 

The  annual  hueiing  of  the  Inter-State 
>filk  Producers  Associfition  is  the  nu'ni- 
h'Ts'  own  •mooting. 

The  co-openition  of  every  member  is 
necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
ovjranization. 

Prepare  now — make  your  plans  to  at- 
tend this  meeting  but  if  you  cannot  llf- 
r.'inge  to  be  there  see  to  it  that  the  ac- 
credited delegate  from  your  local  has 
your  proxy,  so  ;is  to  pnrticipate  in  the 
c'ection   of  directors. 

In  tli«'  November  issue  of  the  Milk 
Pnulucers  lievieW,  full  iletails  of  the 
.■mnual  meeting  will  be  ])rintcd,  giving 
yr.u  .'  fr<'nei-il  outline  of  the  t#o  day-! 
program. 
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Gean  milk  brings 
top  marliet  price 

To  fr«  clean,  if  must  be 
kept  free  from  eediment 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilired  cotton  throuch  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  wire  BcreenrinK'for  clamp- 

ing cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  AVire  clamp. 

Bossy  gives  good  milk,  then  tries  to 

Bix>il  it  with  the  dirt  accumulation  on 

her  body.  Proper  straining  restores 

the  quality.     Our  Dr.  Clark  Purity 

Milk  Strainer  will  remove  every  last 

bit  of  sediment  from  the  milk — and  no 

other  strainer  will.  Thatiswhymore 

than  ten  million  gallons  of  milk  are 

strained  daily  through  the  Dr.  Clark. 

lO.qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  No  cloths,  no  fine 
wire  gauze.  The  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk 
Strainer  is  inexpensive,  lasts  indefinitely, 
and  assures  absolutely  clean  milk  at  a  cost 
of  about  a  cent  a  day.  If  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
BatUc  Creek.  Mich. 


►RAGE 
BATTER-Y 

Service  Station 

A  battery  recharged  here  is  one 
charged  properly — for  it  is  constantly 
under  competent  observation  when 
it  is  "on  the  line"  and  exacting  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  overcharging  or  any 
other  injury. 

Your  battery  lasts  longest  when  we 
handle  it 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

WIST  CIESTEI,  PL       CIATESVILLE,  PA. 
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WHAT  TO  EAT  AND  WHY,  By  LOUISE  ELMORE  NORTHUP 


Continued  from  page   1) 


There  are  a  lot  of  other  good  soup 
recipes,  too.  (You  may  obtain  these 
recipes  by  sending  to  the  office  of  the 
Millt  Producers  Review.) 

riien  there  is  Junket — a  delicious  des- 
sert which  is  easily  prepared,  and  one 
whieh  ail  children  like.  This  may  be 
made  in  several  flavors,  but  chocolate 
and  vanilla  are  usually  the  best  liked. 
JUNKET 

•>    CUp>     lilllik 

A  Clip  sugar 

I  junket  tablet 

1  tablespoon  water 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Crush  and  dissolve  the  junket  tablet 
in  cold  water.  Heat  the  milk  and  sugar 
until  it  is  just  luke  warm.  (Over-heat- 
ing of  milk  spoib  junket).  Add  the 
vanilla  and  junket  tablet.  Pour  im- 
mediately into  serving  dishes  or  cups 
and  let  stand  in  a  warm  room  until 
(\rin.  Then  chill.  Season  with  nutmeg 
or  chocolate  (cocoa  paste  1  tablespoon 
to  cup  of  milk),  if  vanilla  is  not  desired. 
Serve  plain  or  with  fruits  or  nuts. 

Custard,  too,  is  a  favorite  with  the 
children,  mother.  Perhaps  you  will  try 
the  following  recipe  and  see  how  you 
like  it. 


2,  Bake  Custard— Pour  the  mixture 
into  greased  custard  cups  or  a  baking 
dish.  Sprinkle  with  nutmeg.  Set  in  a 
pan  of  warm  water  and  bake  in  a  slow 
oven.  Test  with  a  knife  blade— when 
blade  comes  out  clean,  remove  from  the 
oven. 

(1)  Custard  may  be  sprinkled  with 
nuts   before   baking,  to  vary. 

(2)  The  sugar  may  be  caramelized 
by  putting  it  into  a  pan  and  stirring 
constantly  until  it  is  a  light  brown 
color.  Add  the  milk  and  heat  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved.  Add  to  the  eggs 
slowly— this    makes   a   caramel    custard. 

Dr.  McCoUum,  one  of  our  best  scien- 
tists, tells  us  that  boys  and  girls  need 
a  quart  of  milk  each  day.  Sometimes 
it  is  hard  to  drink  it— so  mother  can 
simplify  matters  by  preparing  some  of 
this  so  the  children  can  Eat  it!  Start 
today  to  make  delicious  cocoa,  cream 
soups,  junket  and  custard. 

"What  shall  I  have  for  dinner?"  is  the 
time-worn  question  which  the  house- 
keeper is  unable  to  escape.  Meal  plan- 
ning may  be  made  quite  simple  if  the 
"Hang  Me  in  the  Kitchen  Card"  is  used. 


SUPPER 
Cream  of  Celery  Soup 
Toast  or  Crackers 

Baked   Apple   (cream  or  milk) 
Milk  to  Drink 

If  you  will  notice  carefully,  something 
from  each  group  has  been  chosen,  and 
mother  may  be  sure  she  has  chosen  a 
well-balanced  day's  meals.  If  you  have 
an  extra  spare  nail  in  the  kitchen,  send 
for  a  "Hang  Me  in  the  Kitchen  Card," 
which  will  be  sent  to  you  free  of  charge. 
On  the  Reverse  side  you  will  find  menus 
for  one  entire  week. 

In  Philadelphia  for  the  past  two  years 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  has  been  conducting  food  dem- 
onstrations for  the  mothers  of  the  child- 
ren in  the  nutrition  classes  of  the  Phila- 
delphia public  schools  (sometimes  called 
health  clubs).  These  mothers  meet 
about  every  two  months  for  a  food 
demonstration  in  any  room  that  is  suit- 


A  Simple  Guide  for  Meal   Planning 

(Have  some  food  from  each  group  in  each  day's  meal) 


Enertfy-iivinf  Foods 


Starches 


Breakfast 


MoUsses 


foods  Honey 


Sugars 


BUTTER 
CREAM 


et!Ss*k.'jS^««**  ffuit»|CHEESE 


Breads 

Crackers 

Macaroni 

Rice 

PoUtoes 

HomlnT 
Commeal 
Gocn  ttard 

Tapioca 
Safo 

Beans  and 
Peas 


Jellies 

Preaerres 

ICE 


Fats 


Body  Building  and  Regulating  Foods 


Muscle 


ICE 
CREAM 


CREAM  Weat  Fat 


Bone,  Teeth  and  Regulating 
Proteins  lusi  Of  CaiCiMl 


Syrup 

Sugar 

Candy 

Cake  and 
CooUes 

Other 
desserts 


Urd 
VegeUble 

and  animal 

fats  and 

oils 
Peanut 

Butter 
(Nuts 


mLK 

Eggs 

CHEESE 

Lean  meat 

FUli 

Beans 

Peas 

Cereal 

Nuts 


MILK  Egg  yolk 
CHEESE  Molasses 
BUTTER-  Spinach 

BHLK        All  greens 
OOTTAGERed  meat 

CHEESE  Lentils 

Thin  leared 
greens 

Beans 
Caulifbwer 


Protective  Foods 


Vitamins 


Uat  CMkiBf  water  ef 
inAt  — ^TtjataUas 


Cabbage 

(raw  better) 

Lettuce 

Whole  raw 
fruits 

Celery 

Turnips 

Onions 

Squash 

Prunes 

Figs,  Dates 

Skins  of 
baked 
potatoes 

Raisins 

Apples 

Asparagus 

Bran 


DR.  B.  V.  McCOLLUM 
of  John   Hopkins  University,  the  most  eminent 
autliority    on  foods  in  relation    to  health,  says, 
that  the  basis  of  good   health  is  laid  by  includ- 
ing in  every  day'*  meaU  the  following  : 

1.  One  quart  of  milk. 

2.  Two  salads. 

3.  Thin  green  leaved  vegetables  raw  or  cooked. 


BUTTER 

CREAM 

MILK 

Egg  yolk 

Spinach 

Greens 

Beet  top 

Kale 

Chard 

Cabbage 

Dandelioa 

Lettuce 
ICE 

CREAM 
Lirer 

Sweetbreads 
Kidney 
Raw  fresh 

cabbage 
Carrots 
Tomatoes 
Yellow  com 
Sweet 

potatoes 


B 


Fresh  eggs 
Spinach 
MILK 
WlxAe  grain 
cereals 
Cabbage 
Beets 
Toautoes 
Carrots 
Turnips 

Beans  and 
other  Tege- 
Ublesif 
water  in 
which  ther 
etc  cooked 
is  toed 

Fruits 
(better  raw) 
Apples 
Oranges 
Grapefruit 
Nuts 


Oranges 

Tooutoes 

Raw 
cabbage 

Lemons 

Grapefruit 

Rhubarb 

Raw  carrots 

Raw 
rutabagas 

Raw  lettuce 

Raw  onions 

RAV 
MILK 


Ust  ctkit  wUe  •<  vt*tsbiss  anJ  traits 


FARMER  PRESIDENTS 

*Tf  the  farmer  is  made  successful  and 
secure,"  said  Calvin  Coolidge  in  his  last 
speech    as    governor    of    Massachusetts, 
"there  will  be  no  lack  of  others  to  enter 
the  field  and  use  all  the  available  land.** 
There  have  been  fifteen  presidents  of  the 
United  States  who  have  come  from  the 
farm,  but  none  has  been  closer  to  the 
soil  than  the  new  chief  executive.     The 
call  to  the  White  House  found  him  In 
his    father's    phoneless,    kerosene-lighted 
farm  house  at  Plymouth,  Vermont,  where 
he  had  been  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
field   operations.      New    England    farms 
are  not  as  extensive  as  those  of  the  west, 
but   their   owners    are   confronted   with 
much    the    samel    problems.      President 
Coolidge   knows    from    experience    what 
they  are,  and  the  farmers  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  can  look  upon  him 
ns  one  of  them.— Burlington  (Colo.)  Rr- 

])ubUcan. 


CUSTARD 

1  quart  milk 

4  eggs 

i  cup  sugar 

i  teaspoon  vanilla  or  nutm^ 

J  teaspoon  salt 

Scald  the  milk  (use  double  boiler,  if 
possible).  Beat  the  eggs  sUghtiy,  add 
sugar  and  salt  Gradually  add  the  hot 
milk,  stirring  constantiy.  Pour  hot  milk 
on  the  egg.    Cook  cither  of  the  foUow- 

ing  ways:  ,,         ,   . 

U  Soft  CusUrd— Return  the  mixture 
to  the  double  boUer.  Stir  constantly 
until  the  mixture  thickens.  A  custard 
is  done  when  it  coaU  the  spoon.  Re- 
move from  fire  and  cool  quickly.  This 
may  be  used  in  many  ways — 

(1)  With  stale  cake  as  a  sauce 

(2)  With  fruit 

(3)  With  cocoanut  added 

(4)  As  a  pudding  sauce. 


Mother  may  choose  one  or  more  foods 
from  each  group,  and  know  that  she  is 
selecting  foods  that  will  give  energy, 
build  bodies  (bones,  teeth  and  muscles), 
act  as  regulators  and  are  protective 
foods.  For  example,  the  following 
menu  wlil  illustrate: 

BREAKFAST 

STEWED  PRUNES 

Oatmeal  Top  Milk    (little  or  no  sugar) 

Soft  cooked  egg  Cocoa 

Buttered  Toast 

DINNER 

Pot  Roast 

Whole  Wheat  Bread  Butter 

Baked  PoUto  Spinach 

Custard 

MUk  to  Drink 


able.  Nourishing  drinks,  cream  soups 
and  simple  milk  desserts  are  prepared 
before  the  mothers  and  each  one  is 
given  a  taste.  Mother  also  takes  home 
the  recipes  and  uses  them  to  prepare 
all  the  nourishing  foods  which  Mary  and 
?ohny  need  to  gain  those  few  extra 
pounds  of  weight. 

If  you  are  living  in  the  country  and 
your  children  go  to  the  town  school, 
why  not  start  health  teaching  in  your 
own  locality?  Get  your  child's  teacher 
interested — but  she  alone  cannot  carry 
out  a  program  without  the  assistance  of 
both  parents  and  children.  Every  mother 
and  father  wants  a  100%  healthy  boy 
or  girl.  The  child  of  today  is  our  adult 
of  tomorrow.  Those  who  direct  the 
feeding  of  the  child  have  a  tremendous 
responsibility. 

Good  Food  Habits  Should  SUrt  To- 
day—Tomorrow May  Be  too  Late  I 


The  erection  of  several  new  condensa- 
tion plants  by  the  Co-operative  Dairies 
is  now  under  consideration  by  DanUh 
dairymen  who  seem  to  regard  the  con- 
densed milk  field  as  very  promising.  Pro- 
duction and  export  of  Danish  condensed 
milk  is  steadily  Increasing,  acting  com- 
mercial attache  Sorensen,  Copenhagen, 
informs   the   Department  of   Commerce. 


During  19M,  «8,1(»  tons,  of  which  8,100 
tons  werp  steriUscd  cream,  600  tons 
powdered  milk,  and  the  remainder  con- 
densed milk,  were  produced.  For  1921 
the  total  production  was  18,065  tons. 
During  the  first  five  months  of  1928, 
14,466  tons  of  condensed  milk  and  cream 
have  been  shipped,  as  compared  with 
9,627  tons  during  the  same  period  last 
year.      Considerable    quantities    of    milk 


which  until  recently  went  into  the  pro- 
duction of  cheese  are  now  said  to  be 
used  for  the  preparation  of  condensed 
milk,  as  prices  obtained  and  marketing 
possibilities  for  condensed  milk  and 
cream  at  present  are  better  than  for 
cheese.  The  chief  markets  for  Danish 
condensed  milk  are  England,  Austria, 
France  and  Germany,  but  exports  at 
present  to  over  26  different  countries. 
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Pkce  II 


Grade  ''A"  Milk  Plant 

at  Nassau,  Del. 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Company  of 
Philadelphia  have  agreed  to  open  a  milk 
plant  fer  receiving  grade  "A"  milk  at 
Nassau,  Del.  The  plant  to  be  con- 
structed and  ready  to  receive  milk  by 
November  16th. 

The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Nassau 
have  been  organized  members  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
for  some  time  but  heretofore  have  not 

association  price  due  to  difficulties  in 
securing  facilities  for  transporting  the 
milk  by  the  railroad  company,  and  also 
that  the  market  situation  was  such  that 
most  of  the  dealers  had  as  much  milk 
as  they  required. 

The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Nassau 
who  have  found  It  exceedingly  difficult 
to  secure  a  market  for  grade  **B''  milk, 
were  willing  to  undertake  the  difficult 
task  of  producing  grade  "A"  milk  and 
have  promised  their  full  co-operation 
to  that  end.  This  made  It  possible  to 
bring  about  the  erection  of  a  grade  "A" 
plant  and  securing  a  market  for  them 
by  November  16th. 


MILK  INSPECTION  A 
HEALTH  SAFEGUARD 

IN  MANY  CITIES 

The  developing  of  modem  sanitary 
science  and  the  increasing  interest  in 
public  health  have  resulted  In  many 
cities  passing  milk  ordinances  and  prac- 
ticing milk  inspection  for  the  protection 
of  the  community.  This  has  become 
more  necessary  as  the  growth  of  our 
cities  has  compelled  them  to  obtain  milk 
from  farms  at  greater  and  greater  dis- 
tances and  has  resulted  In  Increasing  the 
number  of  city  milk  plants. 

There  are  three  distinct  and  essential 
features   in   successful    milk    inspection, 
according  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.     They  are:  Dairy 
inspection,  dairy  instruction,  and  labora- 
tory    control.       Dairy-farm     inspection 
regulates  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
source  of  supply.    Without  it  the  safety 
of   the   finished    product   cannot   be   as- 
sured.    This  Inspection  also  extends  to 
city  milk  plants  and  to  the  workers  in 
them.    Dairy-instruction  work  is  largely 
educational.     It    teaches    the    dairymen 
to  know  the  proper  methods  of  handling 
milk  in  order  to  assure  Its  bdng  of  first 
quality,  and  gives  training  in   sanitary 
practices   in  and  around   the  bam  and 
milk  house.     The   milk   laboratory   en- 
ables   health    officers    to    see    that    the 
quality  of  the  milk  supply  Is  midntained, 
and  enables  them  to  control  the  various 
methods    used    in   production,   transpor- 
tation, processing,  and  delivery. 

Studies  of  city  milk  supplies  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agfriculturc  show 
that  most  large  dties  have  had  milk 
ordinances  for  comparatively  long  periods. 
Some  cities  as  large  as  60,000,  however, 
have  practically  no  facilities  for  such 
work.  This  Is  a  condition  that  needs 
attention,  department  workers  believe, 
and  should  be  met  by  sanitarians  and 
city  officials  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


More  Profit  Every  Day 

For  More  Days 


should  digest  the 
first,   last  and  all  the 
making  feed. 

Wherever  it  is  fed  to 


too  Lbs. 

UKICOHN 

DAIBY  RATAtt 


r  own  pocket-hf»nks.  more  dairymen 
fact  that  Unicom  Dairy  Ration  is 
time,  a  strictly  milk  and  profit- 
herds  in  cow-testing   associations, 
these  herds  i  ank  well  up  in  milk- 
production  and  amount  of  net, 
bankable  profit. 

The  fact  should  mean  something 
to  you  that  dairymen  who  feed 
Unicom  are  invariably  the  pro- 
gressive, prosperous  members  of 
every  farming  community. 

Talk  with  one  of  these  men. 
Then  go  to  your  feed  store,  buy 
a  few  bags  of  Unicom  and  feed  it 
to  one  of  your  cows,  straight  or 
with  your  own  grain  as  one-third 
of  the  ration. 


If  the  result  in  net  cash  profit  doesn't  convince  you,  then 
go  to  your  feed  store  and  get  all  your  money  back. 

More  Profit  Every  Day— For  More  Days 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 


PROTEIN  24XFAT^     *» 

cAiisoHYoiMrES  50%  mn  lox 

MrD.  BY       _^ 

CHAPIN 


327  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


CORN  SILAGE 

Com  cut  when  the  kernels  are  nicely 
glazed  (dented  in  the  case  of  dent  vari- 
eties), but  when  most  of  the  leaves  are 
still  green,  produces  the  best  silage. 

Co-operaUon  brings  to  the  farmer  the 
benefits  that  organisations  have  brought 
to  labor.  Group  marketing  gets  a  fair 
return  for  the  products  the  farmer  sells, 
just  as  group  action  has  given  better 
returns  for  the  labor  which  the  work- 
ingman  sells. 


INTER-STATE  FIELD 

WORKERS  MEETING 

A  conference  of  the  field  men  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
was  held  in  the  Philadelphia  office,  Fri- 
day, September  14,  with  President  Alle- 
bach.     All  field  men  were  present. 

An  outline  of  the  conditions  in  the 
respective  territories  was  pven  by  each 
fieldman  and  discussed  with  Mr.  Alle- 
bach.  A  report  was  made  of  the  ap- 
proximate number  of  days  required  to 
test  at  every  milk  plant  in  his  given 
territory.  It  was  found  that  it  requires 
a  total  of  about  180  testing  days  for  the 
men  to  reach  every  plant  outside  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  afternoon  was  taken  up  with  re- 
arranging the  territories  with  regard  to 
convenience  to  fieldmen  and  to  give  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  amount  of 
work  to  each   man. 


NEW  LOCAL  AT  ROTHSVILLE 

A  new  local  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Rothsville,  Lancaster  county.  Pa., 
with  forty  members.  The  officers  elected 
are  as  follows: 

President— A.  L.  Stauffer 
Vice  President— W.  B.  Schimp 
Secretary-Treasurer- L.   G.   Becker 


^Tti 


SPUDS  HELP  BUILD  HOSPITAL 
A  hospital  built  of  potatoes— no,  not 
quite;  but  in  Pennsylvania,  boys  and 
potatoes  are  helping  in  the  fund  for  a 
hospital  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Forty-three  potato  club  members  re- 
secntly  secured  some  Michigan  seed  po- 
tatoes for  the  cost  of  the  freight.  For 
every  bushel  received  they  agreed  to 
return  three  bushels  of  potatoes  next  fall. 
These  will  be  sold  and  the  money  put 
into  the  hospital  fund. 


More  Milk— More  Meaf 
More  Money  Gnaranteed 

Stop  that  monthly  feed  bill. 
The  Letx  Dixie  will  cut,  grind 
end  mix  anything  grown  — 
makes  a  perfectly  balanced 
ration  from  home-grown 
crops.  Guaranteed  to  increase 
production  from  15  to  30% 
and  cut  feeding  costs  from  25 
to  50%.  A  warehouse  in 
every  state. 

WriU  today  for  Valuable  Feeding 
Book-It's  FREE 

LETZ 

1030  East  Roai  CrMm  Polnl,  In' 
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i  Bealdiy,   Pure-Bred 
Foundatiep 


HESTER  COUNH 


Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


^*THF  rniiNTY  THAT  COUNTS'* 


r'ik     A    OkMm^t  '«^    '■W'.i'''' 


Holsteins 


M.  L  JONES 

Westtown,  Pa. 

SENIOR  HERD  SIRE 

King  Fairview  Aaggie 
Colantha,  230913 

Five  near  dams  and  sister  aver- 
aged 35^  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
*^IU8  daughters  were  first  in  mo;?l 
every  class  entered  the  past  tv  o 
^e:•-s  at  the  Chester  Co  Fair. 
'  First  in  e>ery  class  entered  at 
the  Holslein  Field  Day  ^hov^ 
October  28,  1922. 

1  he  few  heifers  that  have  Iresh- 
ened  so  far  liave  been  high  testers. 

Buy  a  Young  Bull 

Fr'»;n  this  great  sire  and  increase 

the  ie<  "i  yovr  iici^i 

«  nCES  LOW  FOR  VOUNG 
STOCK 


Hrrd  Ibdfr  Federal  Supcs'v^ii^  n 

Glen-Ethel  Farm 
Gueraseys 

The  be«t  lime;  to,  buy  cows  for. 
fall  aiid  \v4ntei  u.-e  is  in  July  and 
Augn.4.  Now  is  also  tlie  time  to 
arrange  for  replacing  dairies  that 
are  for  any  reason  not  giving  sat- 
isfaction.      ,«,    ^,.. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish 
several  carloads  of  P  ederal  tested 
grade  Guernseys,  also  some  Jerseys 
and    Holsteins    of    high    quality. 
There  is  also  a  carload  of  very  fine 
grade    (Guernseys   and    a  her<l   of 
seventeen  head  registered  Guern- 
seys. 

Chester  H.  CuUen 


Holsteins 


Towns  End 
Farms 

ITome  of  the  Long  Distance  Bull 

K.  P.  0.  P.  17th 

Will  be  represented  at  the 

Eastern  Breeders'  Sale 

We£t  Chester,  Oct.  9th 

By  a  Yearly  Record  Show  Cow 
bred  to  K.  P.  0.  P.  17th 

Also  2  Heifers  of  King  Segis 
Breeding,  fresh  at  time  of  sale 

Your  chance  to  get  healthy 

A.  R.  0.  Foundation  Stock  at  your 

own  price 

E.  P.  ALLINSON 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Holsteins 


West  Grove.  Pa. 


Ti 

h 


Specialist  in  Better  Cows 


BLUE  ROCK 
FARMS 


Senior  Sire 

King  Valdessa  Pontiac 
Tritomia  No.  313861 

The  4  Per  Cent.  Butter  Fat  Bull 


Reserve  a  bull  call  from  him 
out  of  a  good  cow  now.  We  sell 
them  young  and  do  not  keep  them 
on  hand. 

Priced  for  the  larmers 
Herd  Federal  Tuberculin  Tested 

Frank  A.  Keen 

W«st  Chester,  Pa. 


KolstelnMilk 


Crystal  Farm  Holsteins 

WIN  AT 

Chester  Co.  Fair 

SIX  FIRSTS 
TWO  SECONDS 
ONE  THIRD 

Senior  Champion  Cow 
Grand  Champion  Cow 
Junior  Champion  Bull 
Grand  Champion  Bull 

Out  of  Only  Eleven  Entries 

Show  Type  and  High  Producers 

Three  fine  Bull  Calves  and  some 
Heifers  for  Sale 

ACCREDITED  HERD  No.  38482 

Charles  J.  Garrett 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Ayrshires 


Westtown 
School  Farm 

WESTTOWN,    PA. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  two 
splendid  young  bulls. 

PENSHURST  SANDY 

Prize  winner  at  National  Dairy 
Show  1921.  A  son  of  Netherton 
Statesman  Imported  and  grandson 
of  The  Champion  of  Scotland  Brae 
Rising  Sun. 

BARON'S  ITHAN  OF 
WESnOWN 

Son  of  Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch 
Imported,  one  of  the  ten  highest 
producing  bulls  of  the  breed. 

FOR  SALE 

Grandsons  of  Baron's  Best  ot 
Bargenoch  Imported  from 
liigh  producing .  oflBcially 
tested  cows. 


Boost  Your 
Sales 

THIS  SPACE 
FOR  SALE 

Write 

The  MUk  Producers 
Review 


Boyertown  Building 

1211-13   Arch  Street 

PhUadelphia 


FOR  SPECIAL  OFFER 


Pleasant  View 
Farm  Guernseys 

SR.  HERD  SIRE 

Itchen  Gold  Riider  of  Maplehurst 

No.  47166 

Sire— Imp.  Itchen  Gold  Raider, 
No.  25040  A.  R. 

Dam— Imp.  Dewdrop  III  of  the  Wall, 
No.  (3.S221),  A.  R.  No.  (3717) 

Record 
9780.20  lbs.  milk,  519.30  lbs.  fat 

Class  leader  when  record  was  made 

JR.  HERD  SIRE 

Langwiter  Royil  23ril,  No.  Ml 

Sire— Langwater  Royal, 

No.  14253  A.  R. 

Dam— Imp.  Sequel's  Daisy  of  the 

Manor,  No.  (3123),  A.  R.  No.  (2322) 

Records 
10481.80  lbs.  milk,  461.93  lbs.  fat 

Class  G 
12209.60  lbs.  milk,  503.67  lbs.  fat 

Class  E 

Bulls  and  bull  calves  sired  by  above 
bulls  out  of  May-Rose  and  Glenwood 
Dams  for  sale. 

Herd  under  Federal  Supervision 

Norman  B.  Qiandler 

UNIONVILLE,  PA. 
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TEN  REASONS 

WHY  A  FARMER 
SHOULD  USE  A  SILO 

1.  Tlie  greatfst  expense 
connected  with  tlie  live  stock 
l)usiness  is  the  cost  of  feed- 
ing. The  silo  will  lower  this 
cost  and  therefore  it  should 
be  the  first  consideration  of 
the  stock  keeper. 

2.  Experinnients  and  ex- 
perience have  taught  that  the 
most  profitable  feeding  is  lib- 
eral feeding.     Quick  growth  is 

duction  is  profitable  produc- 
tion, and  the  feeder  of  silage 
is  more  inclined  to  feed  liber- 
ally. The  man  with  a  silo 
has  at  all  seasons  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  good  succulent  food  close 

iit  hand. 

3.  Silage  is  a  succulent, 
grass-like  feed  and  stimulates  jj 
digestion.  It  has  the  same  ef- 
fect as  grass,  giving  thrift  to 
the  animal;  and  less  sickness  is 
experienced  among  stock  when 
good  silage  is  fed.  Silage  stim- 
ulates the  milk  flow  and  all 
milking  stock  should  receive  it. 
Silage  is  cooling  and  appetiz- 
ing, and  it  prevents  many  of 
the  troubles  resulting  from  over 
feeding  of  concentrates.  Most 
of  the  worlds  dairy  records 
have  been  made  by  cows  that 
are  fed  silage. 

4.  The  sum  total  of  the  ex- 
periments conducted  in  twenty- 
eight  different  States  during  a 
I)erio<l  of  twenty  years  proves 
silage  the  most  economic  food 
for  the  production  of  stock  and 
stock   products. 

6.  Com  silage  is  the  cheap- 
est source  of  digestible  carbo- 
hydrates. As  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal food  element  required  by 
our  domestic  aniuuUs  it  cer- 
tainly is   wise  to  provide   it. 

6.  Forage  damaged  by 
frost,  drought  or  hail  can  still 
l)e  made  into  good  silage.  Thus 
ihe  silo  furnishes  insurance 
aguiiwc  many  of  the  common 
crop  failures. 

7.  The  silo  saves  storage 
space;  eight  times  more  feed 
can  t>e  stored  in  a  silo  than  in 
a  mow.  The  silo  saves  labor; 
cattle  can  be  fed  easily  and 
quickly  from  the  silo  which  is 
close  at  hand  and  always  in  a 
feeding  condition.  Trucking 
and  hauling  about  of  feeds  is 
not  required  by  a  silo. 

8  There  are  about  one-half 
million  silos  now  in  use  in  the 
I'nited  States  and  practically 
every  silo  user  is  satisfied  with 
the  results  from  his  silo.  "Ask 
the  man  who  has  a  silo"  is  a 
silo  salesman's  slogan. 

9.  We  find  the  most  pros- 
jierous  communities  where  silos 
are   numerous. 

1,0.  This  is  a  competitive 
world  and  competiti(m  requires 
the  use  of  the  silo.  The  stock 
keeper  without  a  silo  is  handi- 
capped; he  is  losing  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  profit  of  his  en- 
terprise. A  silo  investment 
pays  a  farmer  about  .seventy- 
five  per  cent,  interest. 

— A  L.  Haecker 
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PENNSYLVANIA  HAY 
YIELD  LESS  THAN 
TON  PER  ACRE 

Pennsylvania  hayfields  suf- 
fered severely  from  drought 
this  year  and  as  a  result  they 
yielded  a  lighter  crop  than  in 
any  previous  year  as  far  back 
as  1901  according  to  State 
agricultural    officials. 

From  reports  compiled  by  Di- 
rector L.  H.  Wible,  of  the 
Uureau  of  Statistics,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, it  is  shown  that  the  av- 
erage acre  yield  was  less  than 
one  ton  to  the  acre.  The  av- 
erage last  year  was  1.57  tons. 
The  total  production  is  esti- 
mated at  2,596,.'«)5  tons,  con)- 
pared  with  4,585,000  tons  in 
1922,  and  a  ten-year  average 
of  +,093,000  tons. 


Dairymen  -l^ur  Cow  Book 

IS  Restdvf 


'A 


Get  this  1924  Purina  Cow  Book.  It 
will  help  you  cut  expenses  and  increase 
profits.  The  book  contains  100  pages, 
fully  illustrated.  Written  by  men  who 
know.   Full  of  ideas  that  you  can  use. 

On  the  right  we  show  a  picture  of  the 
book  and  just  a  few  of  the  subjects 
covered  in  its  pages.  You  will  also  find 
in  the  book  complete  tables  on  bal- 
anced rations  for  cows  of  all  types 
and  weights;  what  milk  is  made  of; 
how  the  "other  fellow"  increased  his 
profits;  how  to  secure  the  longest  lac- 
tation period,  and  a  wealth  of  other 
facts  you  will  find  mighty  useful. 

In  the  interest  of  ''Economical  Feeding, 
Better  Cows,  and  More  Milk,"  we 
make  it  a  practice  each  year  to  distrib- 
ute several  thousand  Purina  Cow  Books 
free.  The  1924  edition  is  the  finest 
ever  issued. 

PURINA  MILLS 

Makers  of  Checkerboard  Chows 
854  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Rais*  Al!  tV>*  F^f^fls  Ynu  Can. 
Guessed  and  Lost  $5.24 ;  Knew 

and  Made  $31.33. 
Facts  from  theN.  Y.  Dept.  of 

Agriculture. 
Lower  the  Cost  of  Production. 
Raising  Calves. 
Holstein  or  Ayrshire. 


/• 


T)S>»3 


I*  <i 


Ft.  Wort  a, 
Tex. 


Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


t 


Mail  the  Coupon! 


Visit  the  Purina  Booth 
at  the  National  Dairy 
Exposition  in  Syracuse 
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FOOD  BUREAU  PROSECUTES  FILLED  MILK  VIOLATIONS 


"Enzo,"  "Carolene"  and  "Cocolene,*'  a 
trio  of  filled  milks  posing  as  pure  milk 
products,  were  the  first  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  special  food  agents  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Jones  Filled 
Milk  Law  which  went  into  effect  on 
June  19. 


In  the  August  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foods  rendered  to  Secretary  Frank 
P.  Willits  by  Director  James  Foust,  four 
of  the  62  prosecutions  ordered  were  for 
the  sale  of  filled  milks  containing  fats 
other  than  milk  fat  in  direct  violation 
of  the  recently  enacted  reg\ilations. 

Creamery    butter    samples    containing 


excessive  amounts  of  moisture  were  the 
subject  of  three  other  cases.  There  were 
also  six  prosecutions  for  the  sale  of  fruit 
syrups  containing  coal  tar  dyes,  seven 
for  peaches  containing  sulphites,  eight 
for  cherries  containing  sulphur  dioxide 
and  one  case  of  decomposed  ground  meat 
reported  among  the  violations. 
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Need  Help 

In  planning  your  entertainment  for  Your 
Community,  Your  Local  Club  or  Meetmgs ! 


•«      •  A    •_ 


Call  on  the  Dairy  Council,  li  is 
your  organization 

You  may  have  lecturers  and  speakers  on 

MILK  FOR  HEALTH" 
•HOW  A  CITY  GETS  ITS  MILK  SUPPLY" 
''DAIRYING  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS" 
"BETTER  DAIRYING  METHODS" 
AND  OTHER  SUBJECTS. 


Milk  Makes  Healthy  Children 

MOTION  PICTURE  FILMS  ON  DAIRYING  SUBJECTS 
LANTERN  SLIDES 
PLAYS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 
LITERATURE,  POSTERS,  ETC. 

These  are  at  you  service 
without  cost 

The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the  message  of  "Milk  for 
Health"  to  thousands  of  consumers  and  producers.  Why 
not  include  those  in  your  community? 

Let  Us  Plan  Your 
Entertainment 

Write  for  detailed  Information 


Interstate  Dairy  Council 

BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 

1211  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


WILLOWMOOR  MARION  NOW  A  CHAMPION 

Three  Year  Old  Ayrshire 


The  Ayrshire  cow,  Willowmoor 
Marion,  has  lately  become  worid  cham- 
pion junior  three  year  old  of  the  breed 
by  producing  16,671  lbs.  milk,  668.63  lbs. 
fat,  test  4.01  per  cent.  She  was  bred 
by  J.  W.  Clise,  of  Washington  and  was 
tested  and  is  now  owned  by  Glen  Foerd 
Farms  of  Pennsylvania.  By  her  record 
she  replaces  as  champion  of  the  class  her 
stablemate,  Leto's  Rosette,  whose  pro- 
duction is  16,448  lbs.  milk,  660.11  lbs. 
fat.  She  wins  a  gold  medal  award  of 
the  Aryshire  Breeders  Association. 


Willowmoor  Marion  is  double  grand- 
daughter of  the  famous  international 
show  yard  champion,  Beuchan  Peter 
Pan.  This  great  sire  now  has  54  Ad- 
vanced Registry  daughters  whose  72 
completed  records  average  10,461  lbs.  of 
milk,  412.62  lbs.  of  fat. 

Included  among  these  are  class  leaders 
and  one  ex-champion  of  the  breed.  The 
new  champion  by  her  splendid  record 
and  her  pleasing  individuality  is  a  dis- 
tinct credit  to  the  great  blood  lines  she 
bears. 


msPEcnoN  OF  m>ik  sij^ues^  ^  ^^  ,^^ 


"The    work    of    milk    inspection    has 
broadened  in   recent  years  and  now  in- 
cludes more  than  the  detection  of  adul- 
teration,  though    many   people   in   their 
ordinary  use  of  language  do  not  recog- 
nize this  fact,  and  continue  to  speak  of 
'pure  milk'  as  milk  that  is  not  watered 
and  contains  no  preservative,"  say  Ernest 
Kelly  and  C.  S.  I.eete,  joint  authors  of 
Department  Circular  276,  Inspection  of 
Milk  Supplies,  just  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.   "The 
bacterial     content     of    the     milk     must 
always  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
designating  milk  as  pure.  The  chemical, 
bacteriological      and      sanitary      aspects 
should  not  be  confused.     Each  is  essen- 
tial in  studying  the  purity  of  milk.'* 

Circular  276  treats  of  inspection  in  the 
city  as  well  as  on  the  farm.  It  gives  the 
qualifications  for  milk  inspectors,  and 
dicusses  milk  ordinances.  The  score 
card  system  of  inspection  of  dairy  farms 
and  milk  plants  is  described,  and  samples 
of    score    cards    for    each    are    reprinted. 


The  circular  also  takes  up  laboratory 
control,  giving  a  list  of  equipment  and 
the  procedure  for  analyzing  samples  of 
milk. 

"Milk  inspection  has  reached  the  point 
in  its  development  where  three  distinct 
features  are  now  practically   essential," 
says  the  circular.    "These  features  are: 
Dairy  inspection,  dairy  instruction,  and 
laboratory  control.     As  recontamlnation 
after  pasteurization   may  prove  serious, 
the    milk   control    officials    should    make 
frequent  and  methodical  examination  of 
apparatus,  bottles,  and  cans  with  which 
the  milk  comes  in  contact  after  pasteur- 
ization.   Laboratory  control  of  this  phase 
of   the   work   is   essential.     Those   who 
handle  milk  or  milk  containers  on  farms 
whore   milk    is    sold    for   use   in   its   raw 
state  or  in  pasteurizing  plants  should  be 
subject  to  frequent   medical  inspection." 
The  circular  may  be  obtained,  while  the 
supply    lasts,    upon    application    to    the 
United    States    Department    of    Agricuh 
ture,   Washington,   D.   C. 


Pure  Bred  Dairy  Cattle  in  Good  De"  and 


Sale  prices  of  pure  bred  dairy  cattle 
were  relatively  higher  in  1922  than  any 
other  kind  of  pure  bred  animals,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  survey  made  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Although  prices  were  not  high 
compared  with  the  peak  reached  in  1920, 
the  averages  indicate  that  purebred  dairy 
cattle  were  in  good  demand. 

Reports  were  received  on  a  total  of 
7,697  dairy  animals  representing  five 
breeds:  Guernsey  2160,  Holstein  2796, 
Ayrshire  609,  Brown  Swiss  167,  Jersey 
1976.  Of  the  animals  reported,  8187  or 
neariy  one-half,  sold  for  more  than  $160 
each.  The  number  of  animals  of  each 
breed  in  this  price  range  was:     Ayrshire 


186,    Brown    Swiss     35,    Guernsey     979, 
Holstein    1068,  Jersey  920. 

Average  prices  received  by  breeds,  in- 
cluding all  ages  and  both  sexes  at  both 
private  and   auction   sales   were:      Ayr- 
shire    $181.73,     Brown     Swiss     $123.68, 
Guernsey   $273.36,   Holstein   $187.16   and 
Jersey    $186.60.      All    Brown    Swiss    re- 
ported were  disposed  of  at  private  sale. 
The  data  shows  that  difference  in  prices 
received  by  the  two  sales  methods  wac 
so  small  that  in  1922  heavy  auction  sale 
expenses  were  not  justified,  the  depart- 
ment says. 

Highest  prices  by  breeds  were:  Ayr- 
shire, $3,000;  Brown  Swiss,  $800;  Guern- 
sey, $7,600;  Holstein,  $6,000;  Jersey,  fWO. 
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YEARLY  COW  TESTING  RECORDS 

Dairymen,  whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  a  cow  testing  association,  will 
profit  greatly  from  a  study  of  the  records  kept  by  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  cow 
testing  associations  during  the  past  year.  „  ,      .        ta        *»„»,.# 

These  records  have  been  reviewed  by  the  Dairy  Extension  Department  of 
Pennsylvania   State   College,  and   in   many   cases   are   now   available    for   reference 

DurDOses  and  comparisons.  ,     ,      j   /-.       l      r^ 

The  following  records  have  been  prepared  for  the  Cumberiand  County  Cow 
Testing  Association  and  the  Uwchland  Association  in  Chester  county. 

UWCHLAND  ASSOCIATION 

The  average  number  of  cows  in  the  Uwchland  Association  is  336J2  The  sum 
marv  shows  the  average  production  for  the  entire  association  to  be  6970  pounds  ot 
!!lf,7  onH  ^n  Q  nonnds  of  butterfat.  A  classification  of  the  443  cows  in  the  asso- 
ciation discloses*  the  fact  that  there  were  192  cows  that  gave  over  duuu  pounus  m 
mUk?  and  268  cows  with  over  200  pounds  of  butterfat  to  their  credit  The  average 
S,w  returned  $2.93  for  every  dollar  expended  for  feed  Th«  feed  cost  per  ^00 
pounds  of  milk  produced  was  $1.03,  and  for  every  pound  of  butterfat,  $0-26  1  he 
value  of  the  product  per  cow  was  $210.34;  the  cost  of  roughage  per  cow  was  $37.90, 
the  cost  of  grain  $33^2;  to  total  cost  of  feed  per  cow  was  $71.82;  the  return  per 
cow  above  feed  cost  was  $138.52. 

In  Uwchland  Cow  Testing  Association,  Chester  county,  wliich  runs  from  April, 
1922,  to  April,  1923,  there  are  192  cows  with  over  6000  pounds  of  milk,  divided  as 

f  olloivs  * 

1  cow  with  over  13,000  pounds  of  milk 
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and  268  cows  with  over  200  pounds  of  butterfat  divided  as  follows; 
1  cow  with  over  460  pounds  of  butterfat 
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425 
400 
375 
350 
325 
300 
275 
260 
225 
200 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

The  total  average  of  the  cows  in  Cumberiand  association  was  293  ()8  The  sum- 
mary shows  the  average  production  for  the  entire  assocation  to  be  8713  pounds  of 
?Smnk  and  312  6  Sounds  of  butterfat.  A  classification  of  the  380  cows  in  he 
asStrofsh'ows'\hatVre  were  215  cows  that  gave  ojooo  pound^^^^^^^^ 
anrl  sqa  cows  wth  ovcr  i200  poundso  f butterfat  to  their  credit,  l  ne  average  cuw 
Jet^^  $276Ce"very  dolla'r  expended  for  ^^-^^-  '^^l^^?^^^^  ^Th^a?;"  otth 
milk  produced  was  $1.00,  and  for  every  pound  of  butterfat,  $0.28.  1  he  value  oi  ine 
product  per  cow  WM  $213.22;  the  cost  of  roughage  $34.12;  the  cost  "^  f^^'"' ^^^"^J; 
the  totlrcost  of  feed  per  cow  was  $86.76;  the  returns  per  cow  was  $126.4«  above 

In  Cumberiand  county,  which  run  from   August    1922,  to   August,  1923,  there 
are  216  cows  with  over  6000  pounds  of  milk,  divided  as  fo  ows: 

2  cows  with  over  17,000  pounds  of  milk 
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and  233  cows  with  over  200  pounds  of  butterfat,  divided  as  follows; 
2  cows  with  over  560  pounds  of  butterfat 
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Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Breeders 

Association 

CONSIGNMENT  SALE  OF 

50  Pure-Bred 
^...Ayrshires... 

From  Tully  Accredited  Tuberculosis 

Free  Herds 

Thursday.  Oct.  18 

1923,  at  II  o'clock  A.  M. 

At  Chester  County  Fair  Grounds 
WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

These  animals  are   mostly   cows   just   fresh    in   milk, 
from  the  best  herds  in  the  east,  many  have  A.  R.  Records. 

Sale  Committee : 

ROBERT  COURTNEY 

HENRY  HALL 

Dr.  C.  E.  DEUBLER 

Henry  Fielden,  Secretary,  Berwyn,  Pa. 

M&il  Bids  may  be  sent  to  Henry  Fielden, 

Berwyn.  Pa. 


i 


FARM 
LOANS 

?lan  which  Saves  Money 

and 
Gives  Security  and  Stabil- 
ity to  the  Farmer 

For  Circular,  write  to 

Pennsylvania  -  Maryland 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

OF  HARRISBURG 

Fred  Rasmussen,  President 

Operated  Under  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 


FRESH  COW 
SALE 

50— Registered— 50 

Holsteins 

The  PICK  of  Eastern  Penna. 

PERKASIE,  PA. 

October  23  rd 

A.  R.  0.  and  C.  T.  A.  Records 

Big  Milkers  for  Your 
Basic  Supply 

TIME  ON  APPROVED  NOTES 

H.  P.  Corsa       STORM  FARM 


n 


The  above  facts  will  be  of  particular  benefit  to  the  dairy  farmer  who  chooses  to 
results  are  applied  to  the  business. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 


Feedins  the_World 


dins  tb 
•••  job. 


FEED  THE  DRY  COW         PAINT  FOR  THE  SILO 


Cows  freshening  this  fall  or  winter 
should  be  put  into  good  physical  condi- 
tion now.  Cows  that  are  thin  at  calving 
time  never  have  a  chance  to  do  their 
best.  Many  experienced  men  say  that 
grain  fed  a  cow  in  thin  flesh  before 
calving  is  worth  far  more  than  an  equal 
amount  fed  after  she  begins  milking. 


Beware  of  paints  containing  lead  for 
painting  the  inside  of  the  wooden  silo. 
Many  cases  of  cattle  poisoning  have 
been  reported  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  For  comparatively  new  wood 
silos,  straight  linseed  oil  is  good.  For 
older  silos,  coal  tar  or  some  of  the  heavy 
roofing  compounds  with  asbestos  filler 
are  effective  in  filling  the  craclts. 


u;  The  American  far- 
mer'a  Job.  To  do  your  utmost  the  land 
S&d  be  fed  too.  Stick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feedmg  the  land- 
Reading  Bone  Fertiliser. 


(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tiliser. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


ReMini  wne  Mm  Co..  nemlliifl.  M. 


MILK  CANS 

RETINNED 

Don't  throw  away  your  old 
milk  cans.  We  will  re-tin 
them  and  make  them  as  good 
as  new  for  less  than  half  the 
price  of  new  cans. 
Prompt  Service  Guaranteed. 

Country  Agents  Wanted 

Nicholas  Swartz,  116-118  Bread  St. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


mk  for  Healtli 


C-;l„,-  to  breed,  etc.,  in  All  Animals  Guar- 
r allure  a„fred  Cured.  Breeders  Calendnr 
!nul  Booklet  Free.  Remedy  $2.  THE 
BREED-0  REMEDY  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  240-8, 
Bristol,  Conn.  Formerly:  Famous  Wnllaee 
Barnes   Remedies. 
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There   are   nov^   more   than 


15,000  De  Laval  Milkers  in  use 


in  tlie  United  States  and  Canada,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  group  of  users  of  any  kind  of  equi])- 
nient  is  more  satisfied. 

This  is  a  remarkable  record  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  milkers  were  introduced  and  sold 
during  the  worst  financial  depression  the  country 
has  ever  known — when  no  equipment  of  any 
kind  was  purchased  exce])t  that  winch  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  which  would  make  and 
save  money. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  has  proved  in  a  strik- 
ing way  that  it  is  a  necessity  on  every  farm  where 
ten  or  more  cows  are  milked,  and  that  it  will 
save  and  make  enough  money  to  pay  for  itself 
in  a  short  time. 

Many  cows  milked  the  De  Laval  way  have 
made  splendid  records,  most  notable  of  which  is 
Orndyke  Pietertje  Korndyke,  owned  by  Mr.  R. 


R.  Stevens,  of  Bowmanville,  Ontario,  who  re- 
cently made  a  world's  i-ecord  in  the  30;)-day 
class.  Owners,  almost  without  exception,  state 
they  get  uiore  milk  -with  a  De  Laval,  with  the 
same  cows  and  feed,  than  with  any  other  method 
of  milking,  either  hand  or  machine. 

]More  than  this,  some  of  the  best  certified 
milk  today  is  being  produced  with  a  De  Laval, 
proving  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  the  high- 
est grade  of  milk. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  has  ])roved  beyond 
question  of  doubt  that  it  can  produce  more  and 
cleaner  milk,  at  great  saving  in  time  and  labor. 
It  increases  production  and  cuts  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  bound  to  make  more  profit  and 
j)ut  more  satisfaction  in  the  dairy  business.  Sold 
on  easy  terms.    Write  for  complete  information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co> 


;NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  E.  Madison  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


Milker  and  Cream  Separator 
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PRICE  OF  MILK  REDUCED 
BRE Y  ER-b>H AKFLIiSS    JkRh AK    MARKET 

ACTION  UNWARRANTED 


The  price  of  milk  was  reduced  from 
8  cents  per  quart  to  74  cents  on  Novem- 
ber 1st. 

There    was    no    logical    reason    for    a 
price  decline  at  this  time  in  the  Phila- 
delphia    market.       The    situation    was 
forced    upon    the    Association    by    price 
cutting    by    the    Breyer-Sharpless    Milk 
Association,  after  its  responsible  officers 
had  promised  not  to  do  so.    At  the  con- 
ference held  on  October  16th  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  price  to  producer  should 
be  reduced  i  cent  per  quart  or  from  8i 
cents   to  8   cents,  f.   o.   b.   Philadelphia. 
The  reduction  was  made  to  take  care  of 
the    unusual    supply    of    milk    due    to 
weather  conditions,  which  made  it  par- 
ticularly difficult  for  the  manufacturers 
to  handle  at  the  established  Philadelphia 
price  so  as  to  sell  their  goods  in  compe- 
tition with  the  goods  manufactured  frt>m 
milk  bought  in  competitive  territory  at 
a   price   approximately    1    cent    a   quart 
lower.      While    the    manufacturers    had 
asked  for  a  1  cent  a  quart  cit,  they  all 
agreed  to  take  the  i  cent  a  quart  reduc- 
tion and  try  it  out,  promising  to  notify 
the    Association    in    plenty    of    time    if 
they  were,  later  in  the  year,  unable  to 
maintain  this  price. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  October  30th, 
out  of  a  clear  sky,  came  a  three-quarter 
page  advertisement  of  a  large  Philadel- 
phia distributor,  a  photograph  of  which 
is  displayed  upon  this  page.  This  an- 
nouncement was  made  without  any  con- 
sultation with  other  dealers  or  with  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association. 
Due  to  the  highly  competitive  nature  of 
the  Philadelphia  districts,  by  which  all 
distributions  of  the  dealers  overiap  each 
other  continuously,  immediately  every 
other  distributor  was  compelled  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  milk  in  Philadelphia 
to  12  cents  a  quart,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  customers. 

A  conference  was  called  for  that  after- 
noon with  the  Philadelphia  buyers  to 
consider  the  situation.  At  this  confer- 
ence it  developed  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  distributors  to  make  an 
advance  to  the  former  retail  price  of 
13  cents  a  quart  for  the  time  being,  even 
if  agreed  to  at  once  by  all  buyers,  in- 
cluding the  Breyer-Sharpless  Milk  Asso- 
ciation which  had  brought  about  the 
sudden  reduction  through  the  announce- 
ment of  that  morning. 

The    price    to    the    farmer    was    next 
considered.     The   Executive   Committee 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation pointed  out,  first,  that  any  reduc- 
tion  whatsoever  to   the   farmer   at  this 
time,  with  the  cows  going  into  winter 
quarters,    would    entail    a    tremenduous 
loss  upon  ail  milk  producers  throughout 
the  territory;  second,  that  the  unusually 
good  pasture  of  the  fall  of  the  year  was 
practically  at  an  end  and  that  feed  and 
labor    <^o8t8    showed    no    indication    of 
lowering.    The  buffr?  Admitted  the  force 


of  these  arguments  and  stated  that  if  as  manufacturing  buyers  in  some  terri- 
the  Association  was  in  a  position  to  tones  were  already  shading  the  price  or 
handle  all  the  milk,  including  that  being  were  preparing  to  do  so  on  November 
manufactured  at  the  present  time  and  1st,  due  to  the  low  price  for  cream,  con- 
to  collect  fnll  price  for  it,  they  would  densed  milk  and  other  products,  in  the 
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1  f,..  th*.  time  beine  absorb  sale  of  which  they  were  competing  with 
ir  "lir  „  r.  eu:.  'r  "he  .ow«  o„t„de  te.Ht„ries  where  the  prices  were 
X.     This    W.S   impossible,    ln«m«eh      eonsiderably  lower  th.n  m  our  market. 


During  the  month  of  October  the  supply 
of  butter  in  storage  in  this  country  had 
very    materially    increased.      This    was 
caused  by  the  greater  production  of  dairy 
products    all    over    thC    whole    of    the 
United    States    and    had    practically    no 
connection  with  our  local  situation,  since 
no   butter  goes   into   storage   from   this 
market.     It  was  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  present  that  the  Philadelphia 
Selling  Plan  was  not  responsible  for  the 
situation.     The  unusual  situation  of  the 
dairy  markets  in  the  United  States,  with 
October    conditions    in    June   and    June 
conditions  in  October,  has  been  a  matter 
of  general  comment  by  students  of  dairy 
markets  over  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.      This    condition,    plus    the    un- 
satisfactory price  for   some  other   farm 
products,   particularly    wheat   and   beef, 
has  turned  farmers  in  many  sections  of 
the  United  States  from   grain  and   beef 
growers   to   dairy   farmers. 

It  was  felt  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee that  under  the  circumstances, 
'th"e~onTy~nnrig  to  do  would  "be  to  luwer 
the  price  to  all  buyers  in  order  to  pro- 
tect our  markets  for  fluid  milk  from 
becoming  a  dumping  ground  and  to  also 
prevent  a  general  demoralization  of  all 
markets  for  dairy  products  throughout 
the  territory. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Market  up 
to  the  present  time,  buyers  of  milk  in- 
dividually have  kept  faith  with  the  As- 
sociation in  all  agreements,  although 
these  have  been  no  more  than  by  word- 
of-mouth.  All  buyers  have  been  edu- 
cated    to     the     importance    of    playing 

square. 

When  the  Breyer-Sharpless    Milk   As- 
sociation  was  preparing  to  go  into  the 
milk    business    some    months    ago,    the 
responsible  heads  of  the  company,  indi- 
vidually,   assured    the     officers    of     the 
Inter-State   Milk   Producers    Association 
that  they  would  co-operate  and  observe 
the    principles    of    fair    dealing,    which 
have  been  in  effect   so  satisfactorily  in 
the   Philadelphia   market.     They    stated 
that  they   realized   what   would   be   the 
disastrous    effect,    particulariy    on    the 
farmers,  if  such  practices  were  not  ob- 
served, so  the  officers  of  the  Association 
felt  that  they  could   be  trusted  to  ob- 
serve the  business  ethics  upon  which  we 
have  always  insisted  in  our  dealings  with 
buyers  in  this  territory. 

Out  of  the  clear  sky  on  October  30th, 
the  officers  of  the  Association  were  con- 
fronted  with   a  three-quarter  page  ad- 
vertisement    in     all     the     Philadelphia 
papers,   a   photographic   copy   of   which 
is  before  you  on  this  page.     As  stated 
above,  this  announcement  was  not  only 
in   the   newspapers,  but   also  placarded 
on  Breyei^Sharpless  wagons  and  places 
of     business.       We     understand     every 
wagon    had    a    number    of    solicitors    to 
pull  all  the  door  bells  of  customers  of 
(Continupd  on  page  11) 
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The  Seventeenth  Annual  National 
Dairy  Exposition,  held  in  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  October  6  to  13th,  was  by  all  odds 
the  best  demonstration  of  developments 

;»«       4-l«»       #)«*•«•«*      Sv««la*r<l-w«r      4-Kn4-      Ivor*      ovroi*     K^^^rt 

shown. 

The  New  York  State  Fair  Grounds  at 
Syracuse,  was  excellently  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  display,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  dairy  cattle  exhibit  as 
well  as  other  branches  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

The  new  Coliseum,  which  had  been 
built  at  an  expenditure  of  $500,000  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  was  available 
for  cattle  judging  and  other  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  show  itself,  there 
was  an  added  feature — the  presence  of 
the  World's  Dairy  Congress,  which  held 
meetings  every  day  from  October  5th  to 
10th.  The  many  subjects  presented  for 
discussion,  trips  to  various  points  of 
interest,  from  an  educational  as  well  as 
entertaining  standpoint  were  numerous 
and  were  greatly  appreciated. 

Without  a  doubt  the  1923  cattle  show 
has  never  been  as  large  and  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  different  breeds.  Up- 
ward of  1300  head  were  shown,  listed  as 
follows:  Holsteins,  392;  Jerseys,  225; 
Ayrshires,  280;  Guernseys,  216,  and 
Brown  Swiss,  76.  A  truly  representative 
type  of  every  dairy  breed. 

Students  from  agricultural  colleges  in 
27  states  and  from  one  province  in  Can- 
ada, took  part  in  judging  the  dairy 
cows. 

ivemonstratous  or  an  classes  oi  uairy 


apparatus  from  the  heaviest  types  ot 
machinery  such  as  mammoth  tanks, 
evaporators,  separators,  pasteurizers, 
bottling  apparatus,  driers,  etc.,  used  in 
the  preparation  of  milk  for  fluid  con- 
sumption. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture exhibit,  a  remarkable  presen- 
tation of  the  latest  information,  most 
fundamental  principles  of  dairy  farm- 
ing, manufacturing  and  distribution  of 
dairy  products.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
important  educational  features  of  the 
exposition.  All  branches  of  the  dairy 
industry  were  included  in  graphic 
form— easy  for  every  visitor  to  grasp 
the  salient  points  so  aptly  illustrated. 

Various  subjects  were  treated  upon 
such  as:  Pasture  necessary  for  success- 
ful dairy  farming;  cost  of  marketing 
milk;  the  silo  on  the  dairy  farm;  tuber- 
culosis eradication;  better  feeding  of 
Hvc  stock;  dairy  cattle  breeding;  dairy 
products  standardization;  dairy  barn 
ventilation;  animal  nutrition;  milk  for 
health;  steps  in  producing  clean  milk; 
cow  testing  associations  and  many  other 
phases  of  the  industry. 

An  exhibit  that  appealed  to  all  was 
the  Health  Exhibit,  illustrating  in  an 
instructive  manner,  the  value  of  good 
health  brought  about  by  correct  methods 
of  eating.  Essential  facts  to  be  impress- 
ed on  the  child  mind  were  illustrated  in 
many  novel  manners. 

Exhibits  of  butter,  cheese  and  various 
other  dairy  products  were  shown  by  pro- 
ducers from  the  east  and  west  as  well 
as  from  Canada. 

The  exhibits  on  the  whole,  were  edu- 
cational throughout.  Visitors  were 
given  every  opportunity  at  the  show  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  better  methods, 
better  practices  in  dairying  and  produc- 
tion of  milk  products.  Many  were  so 
simple  in  fact  that  milk  producers  could 


readily  apply  them  in  farm  and  dairy 
practice  to  insure  better  results  and  a 
greater  monetary  return  for  their  in- 
vestments. 

■OinVTMCVT  TTAMTA     F*  A  V 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Assn.  Day 
Wednesday,  October  10th  was  Penn- 
sylvania Day.  On  this  day  thousands 
of  dairymen  from  that  state  attended  the 
Dairy  Show. 

The  Intcr-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation ran  two  special  trains  from  the 
Philadelphia  territory,  practically  all  for 
a  two  days  stay  at  the  show.  Special 
trains  were  run  over  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Philadelphia  &  Reading  railroads. 
Several  trainloads  came  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  districts.  Many  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  a  trip 
by  automobile. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation was  well  represented  and  many 
could  be  seen  on  the  show  grounds, 
wearing  the  official  badge  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Fresh  Butter  Prize  Winners 

There  were  264  entries  in  the  fresh 
butter  contest.  The  winners  were  as 
follows. 

1st— Otto  Weger,  Strawberry  Point, 
Iowa.     Score,  9Q. 

2nd— Watson  Shick,  Lone  Rock,  Iowa. 
Score,  95.75. 

3rd— Charles  Strobel,  Carver,  Minn. 
Score,  95.5. 

There  were  7  winners  of  gold  medal 

.      .      -  .^'-    >-*   95,    and    33 
diplomas,   havmg  scffrci,  <o* . 

winners  of  silver  medal  diplomas  having 
scores  of  94  and  above. 


CATTLE  AWARDS 


Holstein  Freisians 

Judge— W.    S.    Moscrip,    Lake    Elmo, 

Minn. 
Associate  Judge— H.   V.   Noyes,  Len- 

wood,  N.  Y. 

Aged  Bulls— 1,  Frank  M.  Campbell, 
Wilson,  New  York,  on  McKinley  Pieter- 
tje  Beets  (senior  and  grand  champion); 
2,  Hargrove  &  Arnold,  Norwalk,  Iowa, 
on  King  Ormsby  Piebe  Mercedes;  3, 
Carnation  Stock  Farms,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, on  Matador  Segis  Walker  6th. 

Three-Year-Olds  —  1,  Hargrove  & 
Arnold,  on  Cherokee  Ormsby  Piebe;  2, 
J.  Irving  Stryker,  Millstone,  New  Jersey, 
on  Sir  Model  Alcartra  Fayne;  3,  John 
M.  Dennis,  Riderwood,  Maryland,  on 
EX  Cornucopia  Vale  Komdyke. 

Two-Year-Olds— 1,  Ephraim  S.  Wills, 
Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  on  Forsgate 
Mabel  Ormsby  Pete;  2,  Hargrove  and 
Arnold,  on  King  Pietertje  Ormsby  Piebe 
Jewell;  3,  Minnesota  Holstein  Company 
and  Art  Wright,  Austin,  Minnesota,  on 
Count  Inka  Homestead  Segis. 

Aged  Cows— 1,  Carnation  Stock  Farms, 
on  Tillamook  Daisy  Butter  King  DeKol 
(senior  and  grand  champion);  2,  Cuya- 
hoga Falls  Sanitarium  Company,  Cuya- 
hoga Falls,  Ohio,  on  Westview  Del^ol 
Walker;  3,  Bell  Farms,  on  Susie  Abbe- 
kerk  Colantha. 

Four-Year-Olds— 1,  Minnesota  Hol- 
stein Company,  on  Star  Segis  Pontiac 
Superior;  2,  Haley  &  Lee,  Springfield, 
Ontaria,  on  Belle  Calamity  Wayne;  3, 
Bell  Farms,  on  Bell  Farm  Palmyra. 

Three-Year-OIds— l-8,Bcll  Farms,  on 
Bell  Farm  Bakker  and  Bell  Farm  Hattie; 
2,  Carnation  Stock  Farms,  on  Carnation 
Matador  Starlight. 


JERSEYS 

Judge— W.  W.  Yapp,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Associate  Judge— J.  C.  McNutt,  Dur- 
ham, New  Hampshire. 

Kcf^A  Rf<lf<!— 1.  Twin  Oaks  Farm. 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  on  Ferns  Wax- 
ford  Noble  (senior  and  grand  champion)  ; 
2,  E.  C.  Laseter  Falfurnias,  Texas,  on 
Tormentor's  June  Prince;  3,  Inderkill 
Farms,  Stattsbury,  New  York,  on 
Hazelden  Aviator. 

Three-Year-Olds— 1,  B.  B.  Bull  & 
Son,  Brampton,  Ontario,  on  Brampton 
Bright  Radiator;  2,  Albert  W.  Hoopes, 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  Financial  Satin 
King;  3,  Lassiter,  on  Great  Scot's  Noble- 
man 2nd. 

Two- Year-Olds— 1,  Twin  Oaks  Farm, 
on  Fern's  Rochette  Noble;  2,  R.  J. 
Fleming,  Pickerington,  Ontario,  on  Mat 
Wellton  Volunteer  Sultan;  3,  lassiter, 
on  Full  Value's  Majesty. 

Aged  Cows— 1,  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  on 
Fern's  Ashley  Belle;  2,  Ellsworth,  on 
Juggler's  Jersey  Queen;  3,  Inderkill,  on 
Financial   May  Queen. 

Four-Year-OIds— 1,  Inderkill,  on  Soci- 
able Sybil  (senior  and  grand  champion)  ; 
2-3,  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  on  Hampton's 
Greys'  Beauty  2nd  and  Volunteer's  Rosy 
Fern. 

Three-Year-Olds— 1,  Eline  Hill,  on 
Rose  Bud's  Golden  Wanted;  2,  Inderkill, 
on  Wynadotte's  Dalhia;  3,  Twin  Oaks, 
on  Humble  Princess. 

AYRSHIRES 

judge— H.  H.'  kildee,  Aimes,  Iowa. 
Associate     Judge— Gilbert     McMiller, 
Quebec,  Canada. 

Aged  Bulls— 1,  Wendover  Farm,  Ber- 
nardsville.  New  Jersey,  on  Admiral 
Beatty  of  Wendover;  2,  R.  R.  Ness  & 
Sons,  Howlick,  Quebec,  on  Strathglass 
Gold  Chink;  3,  Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  Port 
Chester,  New  York,  on  Barclay's  Dock 
Eu-do-rus. 

Three-Year-Old— 1,  Chisholm  on  Hob- 
aland  Lucky  Star  (senior  and  grand 
champion);  2,  Farm  St.  Sulpice,  Oka, 
Quebec,  on  Altra  Crest  Blackstone;  8, 
Seitz,  on  Cavalier's  King  Pong. 

Two-Year-OIds— 1,  Edgertowne  Farm, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  Robs  I/and 
Air  Pilot;  2,  Seitz,  on  Cavalier's  Field- 
master;  8,  H.  N.  Wallis,  Racine,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  Cavalier  Bobbie  Vernon. 

Aged  Cows— 1,  Seitz,  on  Lucindy  of 
Spring  Valley;  2,  Edgerstone,  on  Nether 
Craig  Luxury;  3,  Chisholm,  on  Carston 
Halo. 

Fouf-Year-OId— 1,  Budge,  on  Palmer- 
ston  Hyacinth  8th  (senior  and  grand 
champion);  2,  Edgerstone,  on  Nether 
Craig  Heath  Flower;  8,  Seitz,  on 
Lucindy  of  Spring  Valley  4th. 

Three-Year-OIds  —  1,  Ashgrove,  on 
Finlayston's  Daisy  3rd;  2,  Edgerstowne, 
on  Thonehill  Blanche;  3,  Seitz,  on  Iro- 
quois Epple's  Babe. 


Jos.      Golinaux,      Waterloo,      Iowa,     on 
Memento  of  Highland  Place. 

Two-Year-OIds— 1,  W.  W.  Marsh, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  on  May  Rose  Cherub;  2, 
D.  D.  Tenney,  Crystal  Bay,  Minnesota, 
on  Cherub's  Royal  Leader  of  Sherwood; 
3,  Reuping,  on  Corium  Princess  Carrie's 
Champion. 

Aged  Cows — 1,  Wick,  on  Longwater 
Levity  (senior  and  grand  champion);  2, 
Marsh,  on  Diamond  Maple  Hill;  3,  Pen- 
ney, on  Royal's  Clara  Second. 

Four-Year-Olds — Marsh,  on  Marsh 
Marigold  of  the  Prairie;  2,  H.  L.  and 
F.  D.  Stout,  on  Moss  Raider's  Holly;  3, 
Reuping,  on   Mary  H.  of  Fondulac. 

Three-Year-Old— 1,  H.  L.  and  F.  D. 
Stout,  on  Ultra  Lady  of  Upland;  2,  on 
Shuttle  Wick  Levity;  3,  Marsh,  on 
Cherry  Blossom  of  the  Praire. 


U.  S.  PRODUCES  AND 
CONSUMES  ONE-FOURTH 
OF  WORLD'S  MILK 

The  great  care  given  in  the  United 
States  to  the  wholesomeness  of  milk  and 
other  dairy  products  is  frequently  com- 
mented upon  by  world  travelers.  That 
the  people  of  this  country  appreciate  the 
efforts  made  to  protect  the  health  of 
cattle  and  to  keep  milk  sweet  and  clean 
from  the  farm  to  the  consumer  is  shown 
by  the  quantities  of  dairy  products  they 
use. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  ,and  recently 
called  to  tiie  attention  of  the  World's 
Dairy  Congress  at  Washington  by  Dr 
John  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  show  that  in  this  coun- 
try there  are  approximately  25,000,000 
dairy  cows,  one-fourth  of  all  the  milch 
cows  in  the  world,  and  we  consume  all 
the  product  of  this  great  herd,  although 
we  have  only  about  one-sixteenth  of  the 
world's  population.  Uncle  Sam's  best 
recommendation  for  the  milk,  butter, 
cheese  and  condensed  milk  produced 
here  is  the  fact  that  he  uses  them  him- 
self. 

Now  and  then  we  have  exported  1  or 
2  per  cent,  of  our  dairy  products,  but 
information  now  available  indicates  that 
this  year  imports  will  exceed  exports. 
We  are  frequently  urged  to  eat  more 
cheese  and  drink  more  milk,  but  it  looks 
as  if  our  appetite  for  these  products 
keeps  up  with  the  cows'  capacity  to 
gratify  it.  One  of  the  big  reasons  for 
this  condition  is  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  States,  various  organi- 
zations and  thousands  of  individuals  are 
constantly  working  to  reduce  diseases  of 
cattle  and  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  dairy  products  are  produced  and 
handled. 


GUERNSEYS 

Aged  Bulls— 1,  J.  C.  Penney  Hopewell 
Junction,  New  York,  on  Upland's  Con- 
queror; 2,  H.  L.  iand  F.  D.  Stout, 
Mikana,  Wisconsin,  on  Cherub's  Pearl 
Royal  of  Sherwood;  8,  F.  J.  Kulping, 
Fon  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  on  Superb  of 
Edgemoor, 

Three-Year-OIds- 1,  U.  A.  Woodbury, 
Burlington,  Vermont,  on  Draine's  Marose 
of  Appletree  Point;  2,  Reuping,  on  Gay 
Girl's    Golden    Secret    of    Overiand;    8, 


MILK-GOAT  PRODUCERS 
ORGANIZING  FOR  MARKETING 
The    California     Milk-Goat    Breeders' 
Marketing  Association  was  recently  in- 
corporated.   The  objects  of  this  organiza- 
tion are:— to  find  markets  for  milk  goats, 
to  assemble  goats   for  carlot  shipments 
to  eastern  markets,  ta  conduct  an  edu- 
cational campaign  stressing  the  value  of 
goat  milk  as  a  food  for  adults  as  well 
as  infants  and  to  combine  the  supply  of 
goats'    milk    and    operate    milk    routes. 
A  membership  campaign,  with  a  State- 
wide organization  in  view,  is  under  way. 


WORLD'S  DAIRY  CONGRESS 

Washington,  D.  G.        Philadelphia,  Pa.        Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  World's  Dairy  Congress  was  the 
first  international  dairy  conference  to  be 
iield  in  the  United  States. 

It  had  the  co-operation  of  the  Inter- 
national Dairy  Federation,  with  head- 
quarters at  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  of  the 
many  national  and  local  organizations  of 
tlie  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  World's  Dairy 
Congress  was  to  effect  an  international 
exchange  of  the  nation's  developments  of 
the  science  and  practices  of  dairying  and 
of  the  methods  and  results  of  a  wise  use 
of  milk  and  its  products  in  the  human 
diet. 

Its  object  was  to  bring  together  the 
forward  looking  leaders,  who  are  shaping 
tlie  trend  of  the  dairy  industry;  to  study 
tlie  economic  forces  which  influence  do- 
mestic and  international  commerce  in 
dairy  animals,  products  and  equipment; 
to  discuss  methods  of  disease  prevention 


2nd  and  3rd,  where  the  official  welcome 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
extended  the  visiting  delegates.  Visits 
were  made  the  various  governmental  de- 
partments, particularly  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  World's  Dairy  Congress  in 
Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  contributed  a  very  full  day  for 
the  World's  Dairy  Congress  delegates  on 
Thursday,  October  4th,  when  they  were 
welcomed  to  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love. 

The  visitors  arriving  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  early  in  the  morning,  were  given  a 
very  full  day.  Following  breakfast  they 
were  driven  by  automobile  busses  to  the 
Furness  School,  of  the  Philadelphia  De- 
partment  of  Education,  wliere  a  formal 


"Quality  Control  Work  of  the  Dairy 
Council,"  by  C.  I.  Cohee,  Philadel- 
phia Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 

"Result  of  Dairy  Council  Work,"  by 
W.  A.  Wentworth,  former  Secre- 
tary Iowa  State  Dairy  Council. 

Demonstrations  of  Dairy  Council  work 
were  given  during  the  various  addresses. 
These  included  the  "Milk  Fairies,"  "Food 
Fairies,"  and  "Chalk  Talks."  Tlie  latter 
in  the  relation  of  Diet  to  Sound  Teeth. 

Afternoon  Program 

Visitors  were  given  their  choice  of 
several  trips  into  the  country,  visiting 
dairy  plants,  lunch  being  served  at  the 
various  places  in  the  country,  or  lunch- 
eon and  a  visit  to  "Healthland,"  a  Dairy 
Council  Demonstration,  on  exhibit  for 
two  weeks  at  Gimbel  Brothers'  Store, 
and  subsequently  followed  by  trips  to 
various    local    city    milk    and    ice    cream 


During  the  banquet.  Dairy  Council 
Educational  Entertainment  was  present- 
ed by  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Del 
Rose  Macan,  in  charge  of  Dairy  Council 
Dramatics. 

"How  Milk  Is  Made." 

"Dairy  Maids,"  from  "Robin  Hood." 

"Health  Circus." 

"Making  the   Worid  Fit." 

In  most  cases  the  performances  were 
by  children  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools. 

The  Day  on  the  "Whole 

Tlie  day  that  the  Worids  Dairy  Con- 
gress delegates  were  in  Philadelphia  was 
one  which  was  crowded  with  events  of 
utmost  interest,  importance  and  real 
pleasure.  It  presented  an  unusual  op- 
portunity for  the  Dairy  Council  to  show 
how  they  are  able  to  co-ordinate  the  in- 


Scene  from  the  "Health  Circus",  a  New  Dairy  Council  Play 


and  of  regulating  and  contracting  the 
sanitation  and  standardization  of  dairy 
I)roducts;  to  consider  the  influence  of  a 
wise  use  of  milk  and  its  produtcs  in  na- 
tional health  and  the  vital  importance  of 
the  part  which  they  play  in  human  phy- 
sical and  mental  development. 

The  various  sessions  of  the  World's 
Dairy  Congress,  were  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Sy- 
racuse, New  York,  beginning  October 
ind  and  concluding  on  Otober  10th. 

Over  seventy  national  delegates -from 
foreign  countries  were  in  attedance,  to- 
gether with  some  fifty  delegates  at  large 
from  various  foreign  countries,  as  well  as 
with  some  five  hundred  delegates  from 
various  foreign  and  domestic  dairy  or- 
ganizations, educational  institutions  and 
industries  identified  with  dairy  progress. 

The  opening  sessions  of  the  congress 
were  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  October 


session  of  the  World's  Dairy  Congress 
was  held. 

The  following  formal  addresses  were 
made:  — 

Address  of  Welcome — Hon.  Hampton 
L.  Moore  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia. 

"What  the  Dairy  Industry  Means  to 
Human  Welfare,"  M.  D.  Munn, 
President  National  Dairy  Council. 

"Health  of  Our  School  Children,"  Miss 
Sally  Lucas  Jean,  American  Child 
Health  Association,  New  York  City. 

"Program  and  Methods,"  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Dairy  Council  program 
and  the  methods  that  have  proven 
successful  in  carrying  it  out,  by  R. 
W.  Balderston,  Secretary,  Philadel- 
phia Dairy  Council. 

"Philadelphia  Public  Schools,"  Dr.  Ed- 
win Broome,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Philadelphia. 


plants,  points  of  historical  interest  about 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  a  visit  to 
the  Dairy  Council  Offices,  where  a  com- 
plete outline  of  work  including  motion 
pictures,  lantern  slides,  demonstrations, 
etc.,  were  shown  and  conferences  on  the 
educational  work  of  the  Council  were 
discussed. 

Dinner  and  Evening  Entertainment 

An  informal  banquet  closed  the  dele- 
gates' stay  in  Philadelphia.  The  ban- 
quet was  held  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  following  which  addresses  were 
made  by  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Gover- 
nor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs.  I.  C.  Wood,  Director,  Eliza- 
beth McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  Chica- 
go, 111.  Mr.  E.  W.  Lwmford,  Past  Presi- 
dent, Farniers'  Association  of  England. 
M.  D.  Munn,  President  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  acted  as  toastmaster. 


terests  of  producer,  distril)utor,  consum- 
er in  a  health  progfram,  the  basis  o\ 
which  is  the  teaching  of  the  value  of 
milk  in  relation  to  child   health. 

Significant  was  the  fact  that  the  morn- 
ing session  was  held  in  a  public  school 
in  Philadelphia.  This  made  it  possible 
to  use  the  school  children  to  demon- 
strate before  the  thousand  delegates  and 
many  visitors  the  work  of  the  Dairy 
Council  just  as  it  has  been  carried  on 
daily  since  the  organization  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
in  1920.  One  hundred  school  children 
occupied  the  front  seats  at  the  Furness 
School.  They  responded  well  to  the 
questions  asked  by  Miss  Lillian  Conwell, 
of  the  Pittsburgh  District  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, in  connection  with  the  "Food  FaBries" 
story.  Miss  Philbrook,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  with  her 

(GontioQed  from  page   14) 
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Some  new  problems,  some  new  extend- 
ed developments  will  be  presented  to  the 
annual  meeting  by  the  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation. They  are  particularly  inter- 
esting as  they  will  have  a  material  bear- 
ing on  the  milk  supply  in  the  Philadel- 
phia district. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  coming  annual 
meeting  is  one  that  you  cannot  well  af- 
ford to  miss  or  at  least  fail  to  be  ade- 
quately represented.  See  that  at  least  a 
delegate  from  your  local  attends  and  that 
he  carries  your  pruA>  . 
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With  the  situation  so  fully  explained 
in  another  column  in  this  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers  Review,  we  feel  that  it 
i.s  unnecessary  for  us  to  comment,  here, 
on  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  milk  on 
November  1st,  which  was  forced  upon 
us  by  a  new  dealer  in  the  Philadelphia 

Market. 

With  the  assurances  given  us  by  that 
companv,  such  a  procedure  was  not 
(,nlv  tmcalled  for  but  in  the  face  of 
operating  conditions  on  the  farm,  was 
unnecessary,  and  by  some  is  looked  upon 
as  being  in  the  light  of  unfair  competi- 
tion, which  may  lead  to  more  drastic 
business    measures   in   the   future. 

Read  the  complete  story  beginning  on 
page  1  in  this  issue. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  coming  annual  meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
is  the  members  own  meeting. 

Here  the  membership  in  attendance 
will  learn,  first  handed,  just  what  the 
organization  has  done  during  the  past 
year.  The  reports  and  statements  of 
the  officers  and  of  respective  depart- 
ments will  be  considered  at  length. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  business  fea- 
tures addresses  will  be  made  by  promin- 
ent representatives  in  the  dairy  industry. 
Seven  directors  are  to  be  elected  to  fill 
expiring  terms.  In  this  every  member's 
should  have  a  voice. 

>M  And,  of  course,  the  annual  banquet  on 
the  evening  of  Monday,  December  3rd, 
will,  as  hertofore,  be  one  of  the  features 
of  the  annual  meeting. 

Every  one  of  our  members  should 
make  an  effort  to  be  at  this  meeting.  In 
many  cases  we  know  that  this  represen- 
tation will  be  impossible— but  members 
can  at  least  send  their  proxies  by  their 
accredited  local  representatives  and  thus 
be  represented  in  the  ballot  for  directors 
and  have  a  voice  through  their  delegates 
in  the  general  business  affairs  of  the 
meeting. 


CURRENT  MILK  PRICES 

On  October  18th,  a  supplement  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review  was  mailed  to 
every  member  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producjes'  Association,  advising  on  a  re- 
duction of  one-quarter  cent  a  quart  in 
the  price  paid  for  milk,  beginning  on 
October  16th,  and  continuing  until  fur- 
ther advised. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  the 
information  sent  to  our  members  in  con- 
nection with  this  price  reduction. 

Unexpectedly,  however,  the  flow  of 
milk  during  the  past  sixty  days  has  been 
entirely  out  of  proportion  with  custom- 
ary   production    at    that    season    of    the 

year. 

This  condition  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  but  has 
been  more  or  less  general  throughout  the 
large  milk-producing  areas. 

Surplus  Plan  Not  a  Factor 
The  favorable  weather  conditions  in 
many  sections  of  the  country,  have  re- 
sulted in  unusual  milk  production.  Af- 
ter a  summer  season  of  dry  weather, 
with  pastures  bare,  and  heavy  feeding 
of  roughage  to  keep  cows  in  milk,  the 
opposite  conditit)n   presented  itself. 

With  abundant  rains— general  in  many 
districts— i)astures  revived,  and  Septem- 
ber and  October  found  milk  production 
advancing  at  a  tremendous  rate.  This 
high  yield  continued  late  in   October. 

At  our  leading  consuming  markets,  the 
use  of  milk  continues  on  a  fairly  even 
basis.  With  the  closing  of  the  summer 
season  there  is  customarily  a  decrease 
in  consumption,  but  on  the  whole  the 
use  of  milk  shows  no  appreciable  de- 
crease. 

We  have  been  confronted  with  an  in- 
creased production,  due  largely  to  natural 
conditions  and  surplus  from  other  mar- 
kets, together  with  lower  prices  paid  for 
milk  by  manufacturers,  particularly  con- 
densers in  other  territories,  resulted  in 
a  demand  for  a  reduction  in  price  to 
combat   the^e  conditions. 

As  have  been  published,  the  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  was 
for  a  reduction  of  one  cent  per  quart  or 
46    1-2  cents   per   hundred  pounds. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  refus- 
ed, in  view  of  conditions  surrounding 
costs  of  milk  production,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  season  of  closed  open  pas- 
tures,   to    meet   this   demand. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  in  order  to 
permit  manufacturers  to  meet  compe- 
tition from  outside  markets  and  to  dis- 
courage the  purchase  of  outside  milk, 
that  a  reduction  of  1-4-cent  per  quart  be 
allowed. 


LADIES'  COMMITTEE  INTER- 
STATE ANNUAL  MEETING 

While  plans  have  not  been  completed 
at  this  date  the  Ladies'  Reception  Com- 
mittee of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers- 
Association  will  have  charge  of  welcom- 
ing the  visiting  ladies  of  tiie  members  in 
attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  on  De- 
cember 3rd  and  4th  at  the  Adelphia  Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia. 

Arrangements  will  be  completed  to 
take  the  ladies  to  various  points  of  inter- 
est throughout  the  central  secliuu  uf  tl.c 

city.  . 

Inquiry  should  be  made  on  the  roof 
garden  of  the  hotel,  where  the  committee 
will  have  headquarters. 

The  following  committee  will  have 
charge  of  arrangements:  Mrs.  Robert 
F.  Brinton,  Chairman;  Mrs.  R.  W.  Bald- 
erston, Mrs.  Frederick  Shangle,  Mrs.  F. 
M.  Twining  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Wadding- 
ton. 


SPECIAL  DIRECTORS'  MEETING 

November    J,    J923 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  held  on  Thursday,  No- 
vember 1,  1923,  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  following  a  re- 
duction of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a 
quart,  in  the  price  of  milk  effective 
November  1st. 

The  committee  in  presenting  its  re- 
port outlined  at  length  the  conditions 
which  brought  about  this  sudden  decline 
in  price,  which  is  referred  to  in  detail 
in  another  column  of  this  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers  Review,  and  after  a  fidl 
discussion,  approved  the  action  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

More  complete  details  as  to  the  con- 
ditions involved  and  plans  for  the  elim- 
ination of  any  such  reoccurrence,  will 
be  presented  for  action  to  the  delegates 
and  members  attending  the  coming  an- 
nual meeting,  this  program  now  being 
In  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  of 
the   directors. 
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Seventh  Annual  Meeting 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

HOTEL 
ACCOMODATIONS 

Reservations  for  hotel  accomoda- 
tions, for  the  Annual  Meeting,  Mon- 
day, December  3rd,  may  be  made 
through  our  office. 

Send  requeitf  for  re»ervation«  to 
Frederick  Shangle,  Chairman, 
9th  Floor,  Boyertown  Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Rooms  without  bath  may  be  had  at 
prices  ranging  from  $'.50  to  $5.00  per 
single  room.  Rooms  with  bath  from 
$3.50  up. 

When  writing  for  room,  designate 
with  or  without  bath  and  price  of 
room. 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING 


Soy  beans  were  grown  on  over  66,000 
farms  for  the  first  time  in  1922  or  the 
method  of  cultivation  modified,  accord- 
ing to  reports  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  through  the 
efforts  of  co-operative  agricultural  ex- 
tension workers  to  extend  the  use  of  this 
legume  as  a  green  manure  for  increas- 
ing soil  fertility  and  a  protein  supple- 
ment for  livestock  feeding. 


The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  was  held  at 
its  offices  in  the  Boyertown  Building, 
Philadelphia,    Pa.,    on    Monday,    October 

29th. 

With  one  exception,  the  entire  board 

was  in  attendance. 

Formal  reports  of  the  officers  were  re- 
ceived and  approved. 

The  announcement  of  the  Executive 
Committee  regarding  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  milk,  amounting  to  one-quarter 
cent  per  quart,  effective  Octaber  16th, 
was  presented  and  unanimously  ap- 
proved. 

A  formal  report  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  in  connection  with  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  World's  Dairy  Congress 
in  Philadelphia  on  October  4,  was  pre- 
sented  and   unanimously  approved. 

A    full    report   of   the    committee,    ap- 
pointed at  a  recent  meeting,  to  investi- 
gate a  proposition  looking  toward  better 
and  more  improved  methods  of  produc- 
ing milk  on  the  farm  and  regulation  of 
the  methods  in  handling  and  caring  for 
milk  at  receiving  stations  and  in  transit, 
was  presented  and  adopted.     This  pro- 
posed sanitary  program  will  be  presented 
for    the    consideration    of    delegates    at- 
tending the  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  December. 

A  provisional  report  of  the  program 
at  the  annual  meeting  was  presented,  Jis 
was  also  a  proposed  plan  for  the  annual 
banquet  and  entertainment.  These  plans 
were  approved. 

A  complete  review  of  the  dairy  situa- 
tion in  the  various  directors'  districts, 
was   presented   and  recorded. 


FARM  PRODUCTS- PRICES 
HIGHER  THAN  YEAR  AGO 

The  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
their  products  around  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober are  for  the  most  part  higher  than 
those  for  tiie  preceding  month  and  for 
the  same  period  one  year  ago. 

The  comiiarative  averages  for  recent 
months,  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture  from  the  reports  of  its 
official  c  irrespondents,  show  wheat  hold- 
ing steady  at  $1.00,  hay  continuing  its 
upward  price  movement,  a  drop  in  ap- 
ple and  peach  prices  and  a  rise  in  milk. 

butler  anil   eggs. 

Comparative  October  1  prices  for  1922 
and  192.3  are  given  by  I..  H.  Wible,  di- 
rector   of    the    Bureau    of    Statistics,    as 

follows:  — 

Oct   1 

1922 

Wheat,  per  bushel    $  100 

Corn,   per   bushel    "^^ 

Rye,  per  bushel ^5 

Oats,    per    bushel    *8 

Buckwheat,  per  bushel    ...       .81 

Apples,  per  bushel 86 

Peaches,  per  bushel    1-80 

Pears,  per  bushel    l-'*^ 

Plums,   per   bushel    2.00 

Potat  K-s,  per  bushel 85 

Hay,  per  ton    1596 

Eggs,    per    dozen     ^ 

Farm  Butter,  per  pound  . .       .41 

Milk,  per  100  pounds    2.23 

Wool,   per  pound    33 


Oct.    1 
1923 

$  1.00 
.96 
.89 
.53 
.90 
1.0»» 
1.77 
1.47 
1.80 
1.43 
20.60 
.41 
.48 
2.65 
.40 


HEALTHLAND  EXHIBIT 

AT  GIMBEL  BROTHERS 

During    the    Worid's    Dairy    Congress 
visit  to  Philadelphia,  "Healthland"  was 
..n  display  at  Gimbel  Brothers  store  as 
ime  of  the  exhibits  of  the  Dairy  Council. 
"Healthland"  is  a  "fairy  tale  in  action." 
There   are  eight  villages,  each   one  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  eight  health  rules. 
A  miniature  train  runs  through  the  land 
and   halts   at  each   station   as   the  guide 
calls  the  stops,  and  gives  a  short  history 
„f  the  village.     Healthland  was  on  the 
seventh  floor  of  Gimble  Brothers'  store 
It  was  so  successful  that  the  store  -asked 
us    to   keep   it  there   for   another   week. 
About  8,000  children  saw  the  exhibit  in 
the  first  four  days  and  about  3,000  grown 
ups.     On  a  platform  at  one  end  of  the 
exhibit  was  a  demonstration  of  "Happy  s 
Vanity    Case."       A     great    many    were 
crowded    around     it    every    day.      The 
mechanical  cow   was   also  on   exhibition 
and  the  little  toy  ferris  wheel,  which  W 
another  device  for  illustrating  the  eight 
health  rules. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


8BLLIN0  PLAN 

Basic  Quantity  in  July  and  Angust  110  per  cent.    Basle  Quantity  In  September  115  per  cent. 

Class  II  Surplus  not  effective  In  July.  August  and  September 

(No   Surplus  Millc  In   October,  November  and  December) 

The    Philadelphia    Selling    Plan    for    1923    became    effective    with    January.      The    basic 

quantity    is    represented    by    the    average    shipment    of    milk    during    October,    November    and 

December,   1922,  on  which  the  basic  price  will  be  paid.     In  September  a  surplus  price  based 

en  92   score  solid  packed   creamery  butter,   New  York  City,  plus  20   per  cent,   will  be  paid 

for  all  milk  in  excess  of  115  per  cent,  of  established  basic  quantity. 


OCTOBER   Ist-lSth 

F.  O.  B.  PHILADELPHIA 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Prom  these  prices  1  cent  per  46%  quarts 
or  1  cent  per  100  pounds  is  to  be  deducted 
by  the  buyer,  which  together  with  one  cent 
per  4G\i  quarts,  contributed  by  the  buyer  is 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Phiadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  publicity  cam- 
paign advertising  the  food  value  and  greater 
ronsumption  of  dairy  products.  Two  cents 
per  100  pounds  commission  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
iffition  is  to  be  deducted  and  returned  to 
the   association. 


Test 

per  cent. 

3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.1.'> 
3.2 
3. 2. '5 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

When 


the 
F.  O 


Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lb. 
$3.44 
3.46 
3.48 
3.50 
3.52 
3.54 
3.56 
3.58 
3.60 
3.02 
3.64 

:?.(»r> 

3.68 

3.70 

3.72 

3.74 

3.76 

3.78 

3.80 

3.82 

3.84 

3.86 

3.88 

3.90 

3.92 

3.94 

3.96 

3.98 

4.00 

4.02 

4.04 

4.06 

4.08 

4.10 

4.12 

4.14 

4.16 

4.18 

4.20 

4.22 

4.24 
milk  Is   not  tested 
,  B.  Philadelphia  is 
cents  a  quart 


Price 
per  qt. 

7.35 

7.4 

7.45 

7.5 

7.55 

7.6 

7.65 

7.65 

7.7 

7.75 

7.8 

7.85 

7.9 

7.95 

8. 

8. 

8.05 

8.1 

8.15 

8.2 

8.25 

8.8 

8.3 

8.35 

8.4 

8.45 

8.5 

8.55 

8.6 

8.6 

8.66 

8.7 

8.75 

8.8 

8.85 

8.9 

8.9 

8.95 

9. 

9.05 

9.1 
the  price 
8V4 


OCTOBER   leth  to   3l8t 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


Test 

Basic    Quantity 

er  cent. 

per  100  lb. 

3. 

$3.32 

3.05 

3.34 

3.1 

3.36 

3.15 

3.38 

3.2 

3.40 

3.25 

3.42 

3.3 

3.44 

3.35 

3.46 

3.4 

3.48 

3.45 

3.50 

3.5 

3.62 

3.55 

3. .54 

3.6 

3.56 

3.65 

3.58 

3.7 

3.60 

3.75 

3.62 

3.8 

3.64 

3.85 

3.66 

3.9 

3.68 

3.95 

3.70 

4. 

3.72 

4.05 

3.74 

4.1 

3.76 

4.15 

3.78 

4.2 

3.8o 

4.25 

3.82 

4.3 

3.84 

4.35 

3.86 

4.4 

3.88 

4.45 

3.90 

4.6 

3.92 

4.55 

3.94 

4.6 

3.96 

4.65 

3.98 

4.7 

4.00 

4.75 

4.02 

4.8 

4.04 

4.85 

4.06 

4.9 

4.08 

4.95 

4.10 

5. 

4.12 

When 

milk   Is   not   tested   the 

F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia  Is 

Price 
per  qt. 
7.1 
7  1."^ 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.35 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.65 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.8 
8.8 
8.35 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
8.65 
8.65 
8.7 
8.75 
8.8 
8.85 
price 


8  cents  a  quart 


1923 

MONTHLY    SURPLUS    PRICES 

4«^   milk  at  all  country  receiving  points 


Unuary 

2.54 

Kebruary 

2.31 

March 

2.36 

\pril 

2.35 

May 

2.07 

•Tune 

1.86 

■Tuly 

1.83 

•Vugust 

2.07 

September 

2.16 

October 

2.49 
2.38 
2.87 
2.24 
3.02 
1.86 
1  86 
2.08 
2.19 


2.07 
1.97 
1.98 
1.86 
1.68 
1.56 


OCTOBER   l8t-16th 

COUNTRY  RECEIVING  STATIONS 

Quotations  are  for  railroad  points.     Inland 

stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local 

arrangement.  '    — ^— 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

These  prices  include  a  deduction  of  one 
cent  per  100  pounds,  which  amount,  together 
with  one  cent  per  100  pounds,  contributed  by 
the  buyer,  is  to  be  turned  over  by  each  buyer 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Inter- State  Dairy 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  pub- 
licity campaign  advertising  the  food  value 
and  greater  consumption  of  dairy  products. 
The  commission  of  2  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  from  the  members  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted 
and  returned  to  the  Association  aa  heretofore. 

Cluurget 

Price  per 
100  lbs. 
3c/„  milk 
82.93 
.291 
2.89 
2.88 
2.86 
2.85 
2.88 
2.82 
2.80 
2.79 
2.78 
2.77 
2.76 
2.74 
2.73 
2.72 
2.71 
2.70 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.65 
2.64 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.61 
2.60 
2.59 


Freight   and 

Receiving  Station 

Deducted 

Freight  on 

Miles 

lOo  lbs.  milk 

1   to 

10  incl. 

.268 

11  to 

20 

.283 

21  to 

30 

.303 

31   to 

40 

.313 

41   to 

50 

.833 

51    to 

60 

.343 

61    to 

70 

.364 

71   to 

80 

.374 

81    to 

90 

.389 

91    to 

100 

.399 

101    to 

110 

.414 

111   to 

120 

.424 

121    to 

130 

.484 

131   to 

140 

.450 

141    to 

150 

.460 

151   to 

160 

.475 

161   to 

170 

.480 

171   to 

180 

.49q 
.505 

181   to 

190 

191   to 

200 

.510 

201   to 

210 

.520 
.535 

211   to 

220 

221   to 

230 

.540 

231    to 

240 

.550 

241   to 

250 

.556 

251    to 

260 

.566 

261    to 

270 

.576 

271   to 

280 

.581 

281   to 

290 

.596 

291    to 

300 

.600 

OCTOBER    16th  to 

3l8t 

COUNTRY 

RECEIVING 

STATIONS 

Freight 

price  per 

' 

per  100  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

Miles 

milk 

3<^  milk 

I    to 

10   incl. 

.268 

82.81 

1  1    to 

20      " 

.288 

2.79 

21    to 

30      " 

.303 

2.77 

31   to 

40      " 

.318 

2.76 

41   to 

50      " 

.333 

2.74 

51    to 

60      " 

.343 

2.73 

61    to 

70      " 

.364 

2.71 

71    to 

80      " 

.374 

2.70 

81   to 

90      " 

.389 

2.69 

91    to 

100    " 

.399 

2.68 

101    to 

110    " 

.414- 

2.66 

111   to 

120    " 

.424 

2.65 

121   to 

130    " 

.434 

2.64 

131   to 

140    " 

.450 

2.62 

141    to 

150    " 

.460 

2.61 

151    to 

160    " 

.475 

2.60 

161   to 

170    " 

.480 

2.60 

171   to 

180    " 

.490 

2.59 

181   to 

190    " 

.505 

2.57 

191    to 

200    " 

.510 

2.57 

201    to 

210    •• 

.520 

2.56 

211   to 

220    " 

.535 

2.54 

221   to 

230    " 

.540 

2.54 

231   to 

240    " 

.550 

2.52 

241   to 

250    " 

.556 

2.52 

251    to 

260    " 

.566 

2.51 

261   to 

270    " 

.576 

2.50 

271   to 

280    '* 

.581 

2.49 

281    to 

290    " 

.596 

2.48 

291    to 

300    " 

.600 

2.48 

MONTHLY   BASIC   PRICES   OF   GRADE   B 

OR  MARKET   MILK 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  sta- 
tions in   the   5o   mile  xone  at  3<^   butterfat. 

Receiving 

Btation  50  mile 

zone   per   cwt. 

81.88 

•      1.88 

1.88 

1.88 

1.89 

1.89 

1.89 

1.89 

1.89 

2.38 

2.88 

2.89 


1922 

.January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1923 

January 

February 

March 

.Vpril 

.May 

.Tune 

July 
August 
September 
October   1-15 
October   16-81 


P.  O.  B.  per 
quart  Phila. 
5.350 
5.85 
5.85 
5.85 
5.85 
5.85 
5.85 
5.85 
5.85 
6.35 
6.35 
6.35 

6.35 
6.35 
6.85 
6.85 
7.10 
7.10 
7.85 
7.35 
7.35 
7.35 
7.10 


2.89 
2.89 
2.89 
2.89 
2.78 
2.78 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 


The   Bestov  Calendar 


Equipment  to  handle  milk 


from    cow  to  consumer 


Philadelphia's 


House 


direct 


Pell  Phooe 
Locntt  1018 


1918  Market  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


N«itto 
StMlty  TkMtn 


I 


NOVEMBER    1ft 

Country   Receiving   Stations 


Freight 

on   100  lbs 

M 

les 

1        milk 

1    to 

10  incl. 

.268 

11  to 

20      " 

.283 

21   to 

30      " 

.303 

31   to 

40      " 

.318 

41    to 

50      " 

.333 

51   to 

60      " 

.343 

61   to 

70      " 

.364 

71   to 

80      " 

.374 

81   to 

90      " 

.389 

91    to 

100    " 

.399 

101   to 

110    " 

.414 

111    to 

120    " 

.424 

121   to 

130    " 

.434 

131    to 

140    " 

.450 

141   to 

150    " 

.460 

151   to 

160    " 

.475 

161   to 

170    " 

.480 

171   to 

180    " 

.490 

181    to 

190    " 

.505 

191    to 

200    " 

.510 

201    to 

210    " 

.52q 
.535 

211   to 

220    " 

221   to 

230    " 

.540 

231   to 

240    " 

.550 

241    to 

250    " 

.556 

251    to 

260    " 

.566 

261   to 

270    " 

.576 

271   to 

280    " 

.581 

281    to 

290    " 

.596 

291   to 

300    " 

.600 

price    per 

100  lbs. 
3%  milk 
82.46 
2.45 
2.43 
2.42 
2.40 
2.39 
2.86 
2.35 
2.84 
2.33 
2.31 
2.30 
2.29 
2.28 
2.27 
2.25 
2.24 
2.23 
2.22 
2.22 
2.21 
2.19 
2.19 
2.18 
2.17 
2.16 
2.15 
2.15 
2.13 
2.13 


SEPTEMBER   BUTTER   PRICES 


Oct. 
1 

2 

4 

H 

8 

9 
10 
13 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
29 
80 
31 


Phila. 
48 
48 
48 
48 
47 
47 
47 

47  1/2 

48  1/2 
49 

49 

49 

49 

48  1/2 

48  1/2 

49 

48  1/2 
49 

49 

49  1/2 

49  1/2 
50 

50 

50  1/2 


New  York 

47 

47 

47 

47 

46 

46 

46 

46  1/2 

46  1/2 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48  1/2 
49 

49 

49  1/2 

50  1/2 


Chicago 

45 

46 

47 

47 

45 

45  1/2 
46 

46 

47 

47  1/2 

47  1/2 

47  1/2 

47 

47 

47 

47 

46  1/2 
47 

47 

47  1/2 

47  1/2 
48 

48  1/2 
50 


MILK  FORIHEALTH 


NOVEMBER  .      , 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 
F.  O.  B.  PbUadelphla 

Test  Basic  Quantity  Price 

per  cent.  per  100  lb.                per  qt. 

3.  82.97  6.36 
3.05  2.99  6.40 

3.1  3.01  6.45 
3.15  3.03  6.50 

3.2  8.05  6.56 
3.25  3.07  6.60 

3.3  3.09  6.65 
3.35  3.11  6.66 

3.4  3.13  6.67 
3.4S  3.15  6.70 
3  6  3.17  6.80 
3.55  3.19  6.85 
.'.6  3.21  6.90 
3.65  3.23  6.93 

3.7  3.25  6.95 
3.75  3.27  7. 

3.8  3.29  7.05 
3.85  3.31  7.10 

3.9  3.33  7.15 
3.95  3.35  7.2 

4.  3.37  7.26 

4.05  3.39  7.27 

4.1  3.41  7.80 
4.15  3.45  7.85 

4.2  3.45  7.40 
4.25  3.47  7.45 

4.3  3.49  7.50 
4.35  3.51  7.58 

4.4  3.53  7.55 
4.45  3.55  7.60 

4.6  3.67  7.65 
4.55  3.59  7.70 

4.6  3.61  7.75 
4.65  3.63  7.80 

4.7  3.65  7.85 
4.75  3.67  7.88 

4.8  3.69  7.90 
4.85  3.71  7.95 

4.9  8.73  8. 
4.95  3.75  8.05 

5.  3.77  8.1 

When  milk  Is  not  tested  the  price 

F.   O.   B.   Philadelphia  Is 

7^   cents  a  quart 


FEEDING  FRESH  COWS 

Feed  grain  sparingly  to  the  cow  for 
n  few  days  after  freshening  and  grad-, 
iially  increase  the  amount  as  the  milk 
flow  increases.  When  she  seems  to  have 
reached  a  full  flow  of  milk  and  doea  not 
respond  to  increased  feed,  reduce  the 
amount  slightly.  This  will  afold  over- 
feeding and  getting  the  cow  o£F  feed. 


•»hii.i' 


Page  6 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Nov^ember,  1923 


WHEN  you  set  out  to  buy  cows  for 
your    herd,    why    don't  you  buy 
scrubs  ?     They  don' t  cost  as  much 
as  good  ones. 

Of  course,  the  reason  you  don't  is  that 
there's  more  profit  in  the  good  ones. 

It's  the  same  with  buying  feed. 
LARRO  is  worth  more  than  other  ra- 
tions for  the  same  reason  that  good  cows 
are  worth  more  than  scrubs. 

The  reason  lies  in  highest  quality  in- 
gredients— in  the  standardizing  of  these 
ingredients  before  mixing — the  removal 
of  all  foreign  material,  such  as  tags, 
lumps,  bits  of  wood,  nails  and  every  par- 
ticle of  iron  and  steel — in  the  perfect 
proportioning  of  each  ingredient  accord- 
ing to  a  formula  adequate  for  every  re- 
quirement of  safety,  condition,  health 
and  milk. 

"LARRO  will  make  you  more  money 
over  cost  than  any  other  ration.  We 
guarantee  that — absolutely. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  Detroit 


17DI7I7  "Preparing  Cowa 
riVCC  for  WinteP' is  the 
title  of  an  article  that 
appears  in  the  September 
iMue  of  The  Larro  Dairy- 
man. If  you  are  not  re- 
ceiving this  excellent,  free 
magasine  for  cow-owners, 
fill  out  and  mail  this  cou- 
pon now,  or  take  it  to  your 
Larro  dealer. 


Th*  lArrowe  Milling  Company 

111  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

I  am  now  feeding cows  and  I  want  to  receive,  with- 
out cost,  your  magazine — "The  Larro  Dairyman." 

Name 


St.  or  R.  F.  D 

Town State . 


NUMBER  OF  SILOS  ON  FARMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MADE  TO  JANUARY  I,  J923 

Compiled  by  A.  L.  Haecker 

There  are  486,192  silos  in  the  United  States  according  to  this  compilation.  The 
statistical  matter  used  in  compiling  these  figures  has  been  gained  from  many 
sources,  principally  the  1920  census  which  recorded  the  number  of  farms  growing 
forage  for  silage.  It  was  assumed  that  any  farm  growing  a  crop  for  silage  had 
one  or  more  silos.  A  few  of  the  states  have  taken  a  silo  census.  Where  such 
information  was  available  it  was  used. 


State 

No.  Silos 

Ranka 

■  >    State 

No.  Silos 

Rank 

Alabama 

317 

41    1 

1   Nebraska 

3,423 

23 

Arizona 

400 

40    " 

'   Nevada 

32 

48 

Arkansas 

615 

87 

New  Hampshire 

2,436 

27 

California 

2,663 

26 

New  Jersey 

2,165 

30 

Colorado 

3,481 

21 

New   Mexico 

311 

42 

Connecticut 

4,576 

15 

New  York 

5.J,242 

2 

Delaware 

465 

38 

North  Carolina 

622 

.35 

District  of  Columbia 

16 

49 

North  Dakota 

2,542 

26 

Florida 

200 

46 

Ohio 

36,842 

4 

Georgia 

720 

33 

Oklahoma 

1,280 

31 

Idaho 

960 

32 

Oregon 

4,680 

14 

Illinois 

29,420 

7 

Pennsylvania 

29,460 

5 

Indiana 

29,460 

6 

Rhode  Island 

460 

39 

Iowa 

26,424 

9 

South  Carolina 

265 

43 

Kansas 

15,296 

10 

South  Dakota 

3,475 

22 

Kentucky 

4,105 

18 

Tennessee 

2,920 

24 

Louisiana 

234 

44 

Texas 

2,312 

29 

Maine 

3,794 

19 

Utah 

575 

36 

Maryland 

2,414 

28 

Vermont 

9,060 

12 

Massachusetts 

4.620 

16 

Virginia 

5,775 

13 

Michigan 

49,002 

3 

Washington 

3,760 

20 

Minnesota 

29,419 

8 

West  Virginia 

4,170 

17 

Mississippi 

740 

84 

Wisconsin 

95,680 

1 

Missouri 

10,620 

11 

Wyoming 

96 

47 

Montana 

170 

46 

• 

When  answering  advertisements    mention 
The  Milk  Producers  Review, 


SUPERVISION   OF  MILK    SUPPLY 

Other  Timely  Topics  For  Discussion  at  the  Annual  Meeting 


At  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
lield  October  29th  and  November  Ist, 
the  officers  were  instructed  to  lay  before 
you  the  following  subjects  for  discus- 
sion at  locals  so  that  your  delegates  may 
be  advised  as  to  the  attitude  of  our 
members: 

1.  The  Directors  by  resolution  at 
meeting  held  November  1st,  1923,  di- 
rected that  at  the  Annual  Stockholders 
Meeting  on  December  3rd  there  be 
taken  up  the  question  of  amending  the 
by-laws  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of 
directors  from  21,  as  at  present,  to  24. 
The  purpose  of  this  proposed  change  is 
to  secure  a  more  adequate  representa- 
tion on  the  Board  by  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  our  territory.  The  Directors 
are  presenting  the  proposition  open- 
mindedly  for  what  it  is  worth,  realising 
that  there  are  arguments  for  keeping  the 
Board  small,  such  as  economy  and  effi- 
ciency, as  well  as  those  for  increasing 
its  size,  as  above  noted. 

2.  The  Directors  are  actively  consid- 
ering the  question  of  efficient  method  of 
handling  surplus  milk,  especially  during 
the  emergency  situations,  such  as  de- 
veloped recently  during  the  past  week. 
This  question  will  likely  be  discussed 
at  the  Annual  Meeting,  although  it  is 
not  yet  in  definite  form.  You  are  doubt- 
less familiar  with  the  fact  that  our  As- 
sociation is  the  only  one  supplying  a  large 
market  which  has  not  already  taken 
some  steps  of  this  kind. 

3.  For  some  long  time  the  question 
of  some  closer  sanitary  supervision  of 
the  supply  of  milk  in  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  has  been  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
sideration. If  this  matter  had  been 
satisfactorily  settled  and  adequate  re- 
quirements in  force,  the  Association 
would  have  been  in  a  very  different 
position  to  meet  the  situation  that  sud- 
denly developed  last  Tuesday  when  the 
Breyer-Sharpless  Milk  Association  sud- 
denly reduced  retail  prices  and  demoral- 
ized the  market.  Until  the  Philadelphia 
territory  has  requirements  similar  to 
adjacent  market^  this  condition  will 
continue  to  be  embarrassing.  The  New 
York,  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh  markets 
are  all  protected  by  careful  supervision 
of  the  sources  of  milk  supply.  This 
supervision  covers  the  methods  of  hand- 
ling milk  on  the  farm  and  in  the  receiv- 
ing station  supplying  the  different  cities. 
Except  in  extreme  emergencies,  every- 
one supplying  milk  or  handling  milk 
for  these  cities  must  secure  from  the 
Board  of  Health  a  permit  to  do  s<>  At 
present  in  Phiadelphia  the  supervision 
is  strictly  enforced  as  regards  the  linnd- 
ling  of  milk  in  the  city.  The  require- 
ments for  milk  handled  in  the  «'oimtry 
are  equally  strict,  but  are  not  "nforced. 

The  Directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  are  satisfied  that 
the  markets  for  the  products  of  our 
members  will  be  vastly  improved  if  a 
method  be  devised  which  will  help  to 
take  care  of  this  situation.  There  have 
been  numerous  instances  which  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention  which  have 
proved  conclusively  the  need  of  closer 
supervision  of  the  Philadelphia  milk 
supply. 

At  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  a  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  requirements 
which  wrre  beinpj  enforced  in  other 
large  consuming  centers.  This  com- 
mittee held  numerous  meetings  and 
made  a  report  to  the  Board  which  was 


adopted  and  the  matter  was  directed  to 
be  laid  before  the  Annual  Meeting  on 
December  Srd. 

Briefly  the  report  of  the  Committee  is 
as  follows: 

(a)  That  it  is  not  advisable  at  this 
time  to  take  or  suggest  any  radical  steps 
or  to  urge  that  any  governmental  agency 
take  action  in  this  matter.  It  was  felt 
by  all  concerned  that  it  was  wise  for 
the  producer  and  dealer  in  this  territory 
to  endeavor  to  bring  up  the  average 
standard  for  handling  milk  on  the  farm 
and  receiving  station  without  strict 
governmental  inspection. 

(b)  From  the  opinion  expressed  by 
our  members  at  numerous  recent  meet- 
ings held  by  locals  of  the  association  it 
is  quite  evident  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  our  members  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement  which  will  improve 
our  markets  through  insistence  upon 
some  reasonable  requirements  of  this 
kind. 

(c)  The  Board  feels  that  it  is  more 
important  to  get  the  co-operation  of  the 
farmer  himself  and  of  the  operator  of 
the  receiving  station  to  take  the  very 
best  care  possible  than  to  have  the  De- 
partment of  Health  insist  on  radical  re- 
quirements in  receiving  station  equip- 
ment methods. 

(d)  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Board  that  standards  of  this  kind 
must  be  observed  equally  by  both  pro- 
ducer and  distributor. 

(e)  It  was  distinctly  understood  at  the 
meeting  that  these  requirements  will  not 
place  upon  any  milfc  producers  any 
heavy  burden  for  changes  in  method  or 
equipment  but  that  the  requirements 
should  be  such  as  can  be  readily  met  in 
all  sections  of  our  territory  and  as  are 
now  being  met  by  many  and  in  some 
sections,  by  all  producers. 

(f)  It  was  also  understood  that  these 
requirements  should  take  into  consid- 
eration the  farming  methods  as  practised 
in  this  territory  such  as  tenant  lease 
holds,  average  temperature  of  water, 
time  of  delivery,  etc. 

The  Board  of  Directors  unanimously 
approved  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  believing  that  if  adopted  and 
practised  throughout  the  territory,  that 
would  materially  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  milk. 

Please  have  this  matter  brought  up  at 
your  local  meetings  and  have  your  dele- 
gates thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
sentiment  in  your  neighborhood.  If 
there  is  any  further  information  that 
you  wish,  kindly  let  me  hear  from  you 
at  once.  In  your  discussion  of  this 
matter  please  keep  in  mind  that  it  would 
he  far  better  for  us  all  for  the  industry 
itself  to  write  these  requirements  now 
than  to  wait  until  the  public  demands 
restrictions  which  may  be  very  stringent 
and  difficult  to  meet. 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Assn. 


Neariy  ,5,000,000  cattle  are  under  su- 
pervision for  the  eradication  of  cattle 
tuberculosis,  according  to  a  statement  of 
the  status  of  the  work  just  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. A  total  of  661,260  cattle,  in- 
cluding both  beef  and  dairy  breeds,  are 
in  fully  accredited  herds,  while  nearly 
3,000,000  more  have  successfully  passed 
the  first  test  in  the  process  of  becom- 
ing accredited.  There  is  a  waiting  list 
of  more  than  145,000  herds  that  .will  be 
tested  as  soon  as  Federal  and  State 
veterinary  inspectors  can  get  to  them. 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting 


STOCKHOLDERS 


OF  THE 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Assn. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  Srd  and  4th,  1923 

At  the  Adelphia  Hotel,  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

|.r,.|»»ed  amendment  to  the  By-Laws:  Article  l:  Ame^dld  Mardi  -^n,  IV"  ;■',  ""'  ""T""'  ,'",  "'!"  ""'"•''  '"'  '^•'"<"'---  ••"•■--l^inB  li.e  ,„llo«ins 
its  b>Mrd  af  directors,  twenty-four  in  number.  Tl  evslSuT  electa  irvu/V:.]!,.!.''  '  "/"h  '  "'"'  ''.'"""T  "'  !'""  '"'•I""""""  """"  ''■  '""'"""-"I  ''> 
eacli  director  sliall  be  elected  to  serve  the  term  uf  the  c  ass  to  wh^  I?  .1,,..,!      ■-<"' '-'"'I'l'-'-s  "1  /  ■,•  ,,„unal  (...-.-Iiuk  of  »l„cl<li..l,l,rs  ..I  II,,-  c-,.r,,„rali. uid 

hold  at  the  Ume  of  such  election  at  least  three  shares  of  stock  of    h    tm^lu.^,"  '1^^"  ff  '     'iM'.''""'"'",'--  '■"•  .'l'-'  "«"'•  "f  .lirecl,.rs   unless  he  shall 
from  21  as  at  present,  to  24.)     Hearing  reports  of  XtrandS^lr.Z^^cli;;;;  o/ilch •£,;;!  !:r;;;;;"'i;;."r.',;f,r.v.'  '' "  ""  " '  "'  """'"" 


PROPOSED  PROGRAM 

MONDAY,    DECEMBER    3rd.    1923 


10.00  A.  M. 


Election  of  Directors. 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Auditors. 

Discussion  of  General  Market  Conditions. 


2.00  P.  M. 


Address  of  Offiters  and  Others. 
General  Business  Meetiog. 


SPECIAL  ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  THE  LADIES 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 
Adelphia  Hotel,  Monday,  December  Srd,  1923,  at  6.00  P.  M. 

INTERESTING  PROGRAM  GOOD  MUSIC  SPECIAL  DAIRY  COUNCIL  PUYS 

B&nquet  Tickets  S2.50 


TUESDAY,   DECEMBER   4th,   1923 

wv  «.  ifi.  I  Visit  to  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Ass'n  Offices.  lU.JU   A.  M,  |  Addiesses  by  Prominent  Speakers 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH,  President  R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Secretary 

TF    YOO    CANNOT    ATTEND.    SIGN.    DETACH    THE    FOLLOWING    PROXY    AND    GIVE     IT     TO     YOUR    REPRESENTATIVE     o.    «=^».„ 
TO    THE    SECRETARY    OR    ANY    OTHER    OFFICER    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION  '        "    *^'*° 


INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

INCORPORATED  1917  ^^j^m.m.^k^j.^ 

REGISTERED 

WITH 

CORPORATION  TRUST   COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


PROXY 

STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING 


ICttom  All  Mm  bg  il^iftBt  Ij^rtBtntB, 

That  I,  the  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 


shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  tlie  corporation  above  named,  do  hereby 


constitute  and  appoint 

my  true  and  lawful  attorney  in  my  name,  place  and  stead,  as  my  proxy,  at  the  annual  meetlnjr  of  the  storkhnlH^rQ  ^t  fh-  «»t^  -  *.       a 

be  held  in  the  Adelphia  Hotel.  18th  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philaddphia,  Pennsylva2,  on  ^he  Third  d  y  of  S  mber  1^3  ?id  orr^h'n^h*** 
day  aa  the  meeUng  may  be  thereafter  held  by  adjournment  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  number  o^votes  I  am  now^  m^v  th^n  !i  im?  J[ 
*fl'S*'  hereby  granting  the  said  attorney  full  power  and  authority  to  'act  for  mf  and  in  my  name  at  tl2  said  mee«ng  o"meet^n«^n^E 
for  directors  of  the  said  corporation  or  otherwise,  and  in  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  marcomrbeCe  the  m^^i  JfSf 
as  I  could  do  if  personally  present,  with  full  power  of  substitution  and  revocation,  hereby  ratifying  and  conZming  kll  that  mT^M  atto^i 
or  substitute  may  d»  in  my  place,  name  and  stead.  ^    b    »«  «-vF»inuiin|f  lui  mai  my  saia  attomef 


day  of 


I 


IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 

Witness: (Seal)  

ENCLOSE  JO  CENTS  IN  STAMPS  WITH  PROXY  FOR  REVENUE  TAX 


,1098. 

(Sml) 


zi/ 
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DO  THIS 


Find  the  number  of  pounds  digestible  in  any  ton  of  feed  before  you  buy  it 

LErS  NOT  FORGET 

Only  1200  pounds,  of  one  make  of  Dairy  Feed  may  be  digestible  by  your  cow  out  of  a 
ton,  while  in  another  ton,  of  another  make,  more  than  1500  pounds  may  be  digested — both 
may  be  24%  Protein  Feeds. 

P.  F.  C.  F.  24%  Milk  Maker  contains  1506  pounds  of  digestible  Nutriment  in  each  ton. 
See  the  tag  on  every  bag. 

A  pound  of  digestable  nutriment  in  one  feed  may  be  as  much  better  than  the  pound  of 
digestible  nutriment  in  another,  as  one  pair  of  shoes  may  be  better  than  another. 

Take  No  Chances 

Don't  guess.  Always  know  both  the  number  of  pounds  of  digestible  nutriment  as  well 
as  the  QUALITY  of  each  pound  before  purchasing  your  feed. 

More  pounds,  better  nutriment,  for  less  money  -That's  P.  F.  C.  F.  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Rations. 

FOR  AGENCY  WRITE 

Pennsylvania  Farmers' 
Cooperative  Federation,  Inc. 

Heed  Bldg.,  1251  FUbert  Street        Pluladelphia,  Pa. 


/RAO  I 
MARK 


RICE 


REG. 
U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  (or  Color  Cards  and  Booklot  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1         WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


MILK  CANS 

RETINN£D 

Don't  throw  away  your  old 
milk  cans.  We  will  re-tin 
them  and  make  them  as  good 
as  new  for  less  than  half  the 
price  of  new  cans. 

Prompt  Service  Guaranteed. 

Country  Agents  Wanted 

Nicholas  Swartz,  116-118  Bread  St. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


TRIEVE^""  TEATS 


l^^fl^p..      ■  ■  »«^  W  MB  FrQ„  Qjjng  gi|„j 

mW^^'^S.        P*rSPIOCR,  INFECTIOUS  SCABS. 
rl^JT        >^-       INJURED  or  FROSTED  TEATS. 

I"i  ^^  ^  f  Apply  Teat  Trieve  when  cows* 
teats  bavo  orifices  scabbed  oyer 
or  ball-liko  swelUnKS  near  the  end. 
Qulcklyrolleves soreness.  Keslores 
teat  to  normal  before  tidder  becomes  af- 
fected. Prevents  OontaKion.  InvaluabU  to 
■II  Dairymen.  Kept  on  hand,  saves  time, 
trouble  and  losses.  Price  SliOO,  p  ostage 
prppald,  O.O.  D.  Sold  on  money-back  guarantee 
HICKOK  PRODUCTS  CO.,         g         Owetonne,  Minn. 


PRESIDENTS  AND 
SECRETARIES  OF 
INTER-STATE  LOCALS 

'l"lie  following  annaunceinent  has  been 
sent  to  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  the 
local  organizations  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  advising 
I  hem  definitely  as  to  plans  for  represen- 
tation at  the  coining  annual  meeting  oi 
the  association. 

Our  annual  meeting  is  again  approach- 
ing fast.  We  have  records  on  our  minu- 
tes that  the  delegates  to  the  last  annual 
meeting  voted  in  favor  of  again  paying 
the  carfare  of  the  delegates  to  this  an- 
anual  meeting,  which  will  be  held  on  De- 
cember 3rd,  1923,  starting  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  lasting  through  that 
day  with  a  banquet  in  the  evening  and 
visiting  the  milk  plants  the  next  morning 
and  then  closing  with  a  short  session. 
This  motion  includes  that  we  pay  only 
the  carefare  of  a  delegate  from  a  local 
that  has  twenty-flve  (26)  active  mem- 
bers or  more.  Those  locals  which  have 
less  than  twenty-five  (26)  members  will 
be  allowed  to  send  a  delegate  at  their 
own  expense. 

With  this  motion  before  us  it  will 
again  be  necessary  for  your  local  to  hold  a 
meeting  to  elect  a  delegate  to  attend  this 
annual  meeting  and  to  bring  with  him 
the  proxies  of  the  members  of  each  local. 
We  will  mail  to  you  separately  a  lot  of 
proxies,  which  you  can  have  the  mem- 
bers sign.  These  will  give  your  dele- 
gate power  to  cast  the  votes  of  your 
members  for  directors.  There  are  seven 
of  the  present  board  whose  term  expires 
this  year.  They  will  either  have  to  be 
re-elected  or  some  one  else  elected  in 
their  places. 

In  arranging  these  meetings  if  you 
want  someone  to  attend  same  from  this 
office,  I  would  advise  you  to  get  in  touch 
with  your  County  Agent  and  have  him 
help  you  to  arrange  them,  so  you  can 
have  them  all  in  one  county  during  the 
same  week,  providing  you  want  some- 
one from  our  office  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings. If  you  are  willing  to  have  the 
meetings  without  anyone  from  the  cen- 
tral office  attending  them,  then  you  can 
hold  them  whenever  it  suits  you.  How- 
ever, if  you  want  someone  from  this  of- 
flce,  you  will  have  to  give  us  at  least  ten 
(10)  days  notice,  so  we  can  tell  you 
whether  anyone  can  attend  or  not. 
We  have  now  seven  fieldmen  and  two 
or  three  men  available  here  in  the  office 
whom  we  may  use  this  fall  in  going  to 
these  meetings,  if  required. 

We  would  like  to  increase  the  member- 
ship about  one  thousand  (1,000)  between 
now  and  the  annual  meeting,  which 
means  only  about  three  new  members  to 
a  local.  I  hope  you  will  endeavor  to  add 
at  least  ten  members  to  each  local,  so  we 
will  reach  the  thousand. 

The  term  of  seven  of  the  directors  of 
the  association  expire,  with  the  coming 
annual  meeting.  These  include:  F.  P. 
Willits,  Delaware  County;  H.  D.  Alle- 
bach,  Montgomery  County;  Ira  J.  Book, 
Lancaster  County;  Albert  Sarlg,  Berks 
County;  Robert  F.  Brinton,  Chester 
County;  S,  Blaine  I^hman,  Franklin 
County,  all  the  above  being  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  E.  H.  Donovan,  Kent  County, 
Delaware. 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH,  President 
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Your    farm    reflects   your   personalitj' 
So  does  your  backyard. 

A  thermometer  is  a  truer  gauge  of 
temperature  than  your  feelings.  Hang 
one  up  at  a  handy  place, 

( J  rowing  hotter  products  at  le.ss  cost 
is  better  than  growing  more  products 
at  any  cost. 
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SWINDLES 

Philadelphians  and  ^  Up  State 
Farmers  out  of 

THOUSANDS 

Preston  A.  Young  fifty-two,  34th 
and  Race  Sts.,  pleaded  guilty  today 
to  liircc  biiis  charging  iraud  and  was 
sentenced  to  from  nine  to  eighteen 
years  in  the  penitentiary  by  Judge 
Davis  in  Quarter  Sessions  Court, 

According  to  the  evidence  Young 
has  fleeced  many  persons  of  this  city 
and  up-State  farmers  out  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  He  organized  a 
fake  dairy  company  which  he  called 
the  Farmer's  Ten-Cent  Milk  Com- 
I)any  and  sold  stock  to  the  farmers. 

He  told  them  he  had  seven  dairies 
in  Philadelphia  and  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  fight  the  milk  trust,  in  places 
where  he  had  collected  money  he 
started  the  foundations  for  dairy 
buildings  but  never  went  further 
than  excavating. 

He  also  engaged  several  men  in 
Philadelphia  to  drive  trucks  for  the 
milk  company.  He  made  them  put 
up  a  $300  bond  after  which  he  dis- 
appeared. 

Another  scheme  by  which  he  se- 
cured money  was  by  organizing  a 
chain  grocery  store  comjiany  in  the 
vicinity  of  3Gth  st,,  and  Lancaster 
av.,  many  of  the  business  men  in  the 
neighborhood  subscribing  to  the  plan  . 

Young  is  an  old  oflFender  and  has  a 
police  record  dating  back  to  191G, 
when  he  was  sentenced  by  Judge 
Barret  on  a  similar  charge.  He  has 
also  been  convicted  of  frautl  in  Balti- 
more and  York. 

His  attorney  pleaded  that  Young 
was  of  unsound  mind  and  asked  that 
he  be  .sent  to  some  institution  where 
he  would  be  kept  safe.  Judge  Davis 
replied  that  he  would  be  safe  in  the 
place   he  intended  sending  him. 

Evening   Bidletin,   Oct.   9,    192;L 

For  a  long  time  the  officers  of  the  In- 
ter-State Milk  Producers'  Association 
have  been  on  the  trail  of  one  Preston  A, 
Young,  who  has  been  obtaining  money 
from  farmers,  as  well  as,  the  public  gen- 
erally, in  the  interest  of  marketing  milk 
and  farm  produtcs  under  various  plans. 

The  association  has  been  familiar  with 
his  oi)erations  for  neariy  two  years.  In 
the  June  issue  of  the  "Milk  Producer-^ 
Review"  the  methods  followed  by  this 
man,  were  commented  upon  editorially. 
In  other  instances  information  has  been 
given  to  members  in  varous  localities  aa 
to  the  questionable  information  given  to 
the  farmers  in  the  interest  of  his  pro- 
I>osed  undertaking. 

We  had  been  advised  as  to  his  prom- 
ises to  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Leipsic, 
Delaware,  where  considerable  money  was 
collected  with  a  promise  that  the  milk 
and  other  farm  products  were  to  be  ship- 
ped to  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  collected  from  un- 
suspecting farmers,  later  we  learned  his 
movements  had  been  turned  toward  New 
Jersey.  Here,  practically  the  same 
methods  had  been  employed  for  victim- 
izing the  farmers.  While  it  was  difficult 
to  get  direct  evidence,  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture  warned  the 
farmers  against  the  methods  he  had  em- 
ployed—a complete  statement  of  his 
ca.se  was  printed  in  the  edit<»rial  column 
«»f  the  Milk  Producers  Review,  in  its 
June,     1922    issue,    under    the    heading 
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Gef  Straight  on  "Protein" 

WHEN  folks  speak  of  "protein"  they  usually  mean 
''proteins."  Science  has  discovered  dozens  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  proteins,  but  is  still  groping  blindly  to  ex- 
plain why  some  combinations  of  proteins  in  a  dairy  ration 
produce  much  more  milk  than  others. 

In  Unicorn  there  is  a  group  of  proteins,  totaling  24%, 

that  comes  as  near  to  being  the 
right  combination  as  Science  and 
our  own  milk-pail  tests,  working 
together,  can  produce. 


100  Lbs. 

UNICOKN 

BAIBY  RATION 


COAXANTEES  AKALYSIS      ^ 
PROTEIN  24%  FAT        $* 

OUIBONYOIIATES    SOS  FIBRt     10% 
^  WFD.  BY        _^ 

CHAPiN  &  ca 

HAMMOND.  INI 


It  is  not  the  total  amount  of  pro- 
tein, but  the  combination  of  the 
tight  kinds  of  protein,  that  ex- 
plains Unicorn's  success. 

A  made-on-paper  ration  may  foot 
up  the  required  total  of  proteins, 
and  yet  call  for  a  combination 
that  cannot  yield  good  results. 


*^ 


It  is  not  an  accident  that  Uni- 
corn has  earned  its  reputation  as 
a  good  dairy  ration.  Reputation  is  built  on  what  the 
user — -not  the  maker  or  the  author  of  a  formula — says  of 
a  product.     Ask  the  neighbor  who  feeds  Unicom. 

More  Profit  Every  Day — For  More  Days 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 


327  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


"Farmers     Warned    Against    Fake    Co- 
operative concern." 

For  some  time  little  was  heard  of 
Young's  activities. 

His  latest  move,  however,  was  in  the 
operation  of  the  Fanners'  Ten  Cent 
Milk  Company,  which  it  was  proposed 
should  operate  in  Philadelphia, 

Carefully  worded  literature,  was  dis- 
tributed in  a  very  careful  manner  to  pro- 
posed victims.  The  directors  of  the 
company  included  men  who  were  more  or 
less  prominent  in  their  respected  com- 
munities and  the  project  had  ear  marks 
of  being  legitimately  organized.  . 

The  officers  of  the  association  were 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  proposed  company.  A 
plant  was  started  at  36th  and  Lancaster 
avenue,  Philadelphia,  Our  representa- 
tives were  close  observers  of  the  activi- 
ties— we  also  learned  of  proposed  country 
plants  for  milk  stations,  and  these  were 
kept  under  observation.  Ix)cal  grocer}" 
houses  who  were  to  be  sold  stock,  with 
an  understanding  that  they  were  to  act 
as  distributors  of  the  Farmers'  Ten 
Cent  Milk  Company  were  observed. 

For  a  time  we  could  learn  of  no  direct 
violations  of  the  law  and  were  therefore 
unable  to  proceed  legally. 

Later  we  learned  of  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Young — and  action  aganist  his  fraudu- 
lent methods. 


WHY  MILK  TEST  VARIES 

G)ntributed  by  A.  A.  Raudabough 

These  six  cows,  by  not  being  milked  properly,  lost  for  their  owners  635  lb  milk 
and  57  lb  fat  per  year  per  cow.  With  skimmilk  at  $0.26  per  cwt.  and  butter  at 
•■1>0,60  per  lb,  this  would  mean  a  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  of  $36.07  per  cow.  Not 
only  do  we  loose  this  actual  amount  but  the  cows  are  not  encouraged  to  milk  as 
much  as  if  they  were  properly  milked  each  day.  If  the  milker  were  to  spend  an 
«'xtra  half  hour  a  day  in  milking  these  cows  properly  he  would  be  getting  in  the 
300  days  of  the  cows'  milking  period  $1.20  per  hour.    Does  it  pay? 

Lbs.  secured  by 

tester  properly 


Lbs,  Milk 

stripping 

when 

Av.  %  fat  in 

secured  by 

caretaker  had 

%  fat  in 

all  milk  after 

Cow  No, 

caretaker 

Av.  %  fat 

finished 

strippings 

adding  strippings 

1 

12.8 

5.6 

1.0 

11.8 

6.12 

2 

19.6 

6.7 

1.0 

12,0 

6.00 

3 

18.6 

6.0 

2.3 

11.0 

6,66 

4 

26.6 

3,9 

2,2 

10,2 

4,88 

5 

29,6 

6.1 

2.8 

10.7 

6.46 

6 

14,8 

6.7 

1.9 

12,0 

6.4 

NEW  STATE  BUHER  CHAMPIONS 


Pennsylvania  has  three  new  Holsteln 
state  butter  producing  champions  for 
.30  days  production  and  one  new  leader 
for  seven  days,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment from  the  advanced  registry  depart- 
ment of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

Pocono  Constance  Pietje,  owned  by  J. 
N,  Conyngham,  Wilkes-Barre,  is  the  new 
leader  in  this  class  as  a  full  age  cow. 
Her  record  is  2,710.8  pounds  milk  con- 
taining 119.861  pounds  butterfat,  equiv- 
alent to  149.2  pounds  butter. 

Another  cow  is  Blacres  Sesame  Lorn- 
dyke,    who    af    a   Junior    four-year-old, 


produced  2,434,2  pounds  milk  and  119.177 
pounds  butterfat — equal  to  148.97  pounds 
butter.  She  is  owned  by  Bennett  & 
Latzer,  Wellsboro. 

The  third  cow  holds  two  new  cham- 
pionship records.  The  first  for  thirty 
days  production  as  a  junior  three-year- 
old,  is  2,601.8  pounds  milk  and  110,668 
pounds  butterfat,  the  equivalent  of  188.21 
pounds  butter.  Her  seven  day  record 
made  during  the  same  test  is  S76.8 
pounds  milk  and  27.221  pounds  butter- 
fat which  is  equal  to  84.02  pounds  butter. 
She  is  Bell  Farm  Bakker  of  the  J,  A. 
Bell,  Jr.  herd  at  Coraopolis. 
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Lewis  Linseed  Cake 


I 


•**J»ri4-4».> 


in'f^lij 


The  compressed  feed 
will  keep  your  cows  in 
good  flesh  and  will  in- 
crease the  milk  flow- 

Linseed 
Cake  Meal 

Finely  ground  and  free 
from  dirt. 


Write  us  if  you  are 
interested. 


John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co. 


Also  manufacturers  of  the  following  DUTCH  BOY  products 


White  Lead  (Dry  and  in  Oil) 
Red  Lead  (Dry  and  in  Oil) 
Linseed  Oil 


705  Lafayette  Building 


Liquid  Lead 
Flat  Paiit 
Colors 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Borrow  Money  in  a  Friendly  Way 

Friendly,  because  you  pay  off  your  loan  in  33  years  (any  time  after  5  years  if 
you  prefer)  in  easy  semi-annual  installments. 

Friendly,  too,  because  no  commissions  or  bonuses  are  required. 

You  deal  directly  with  this  bank  whose  directors  are  prominent  farmers  and 
bankers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

Folder  explaining  whole  plan  sent  upon  request 

The  Pennsylvania  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

Under  Sapervitioa  of  United  States  Government 
1411  WALNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


"^=4 


•=Li. 


UNADILIA 
SILOS 

THERE  are  good  reasons  why 
more  Unadilla  silos  are  sold 
each  year  than  any  others. 

They  cure  and  keep  silage  better. 
They  keep  upright,  airtight  and 
repel  frost.  They  are  easiest  and 
safest  to  use.  Unadillas  are  known 
by  their  famous  safety  door  front 
ladder. 

This  is  the  time  to  arrange  for 
your  Unadilla.  Early  orders  now, 
while  our  factory  is  not  rushed, 
earn  the  biggest  slaving  we  ever 
offered. 

ff^riti  today  for  tht  big  Unadilla 
calalog,  tarly  order  discountt  and 
auncy  ogtr  for  op*n  territoay. 

bnadiila  Silo  Company 

B,,  D  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


FARM 
LOANS 

Plan  which  Saves  Money 

and 
Gives  Security  and  Stabil- 
ity to  the  Farmer 

For  Circular,  write  to 

Pennsylvania  -  Maryland 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

OF  HARRISBURG 

Fred  Rasmussbn,  President 

Operated  Under  rederal  rarm  Loan  Act 


F^All  I  I  D  IT  to  breed,  etc.,  in  all  Ani- 
r  f^  I  k*  \^  It  ^  mals  Guaranteed  Cured. 
Breeders  Calendar  and  Booklet  Free.  Remedy  |>. 
I*L*  P^.^^'^  Remedy  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  240-«, 
Bri»toK  Conn.  Foraierly:  Famous  Wallace 
Barnes  Remedies. 


NATIONAL  MILK 

PRODUCERS  FEDERATION 


Annual  Meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Mention  Milk  Producers  Re- 
view when  writing  advertisers 


A  tentative  program  of  the  Seventh 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers'  Federation,  which  is  to  be 
held  in  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  November  8  and  9.  1923.  has  been 
announced. 

The  National  Milk  Producers'  Feder- 
ation  is   an   educational  and   service   in- 
stitution incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Illinois.      It    does    not    engage    in    busi- 
ness, but  acts  as  a  clearing-house  for  its 
member  associations  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
dairy  statistics,   the  study   of   the   pro- 
gress of  co-operative  marketing,  the  ex- 
tension of  co-operation  among  dairymen 
and  as  the  representative,  when  author- 
ized, of  the  member  associations  in  mat- 
ters   related    to    federal    legislation    and 
administration  of  federal   laws   wherein 
dairy  co-operative  associations   have   an 
interest. 

The  Federation  came  into  being  out 
of  a  distinct  need  of  the  scattered  mar- 
keting associations  having  some  com- 
mon medium  for  keeping  in  totich  witii 
each  other.  It  was  initiated  at  the 
Fourth  Conference  on  Marketing  and 
Farm  Credits,  held  in  Chicago^  Decem- 
ber 4-9,  1916,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1917. 

The  Federation  is  not  an  exclusive  in- 
stitution; the  door  to  membership  has 
always  been  open  to  bona-fide,  co-opera- 
tive milk  marketing  associations  who 
are  willing  to  comply  with  the  by-laws 
and  pay  the  dues  assessed  them.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  expand  the  scope  of 
the  Federation  to  include  Associations  of 
Co-operative  Butter  and  Cheese  Pro- 
ducers. 

The  present  basis  of  financing  the 
Federation  is  by  a  uniform  levy  upon 
participating  associations  equivalent  to 
10  cents  per  individual  member  in  good 
standing  in  a  farmer's  dairy  marketing 
association. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation is  a  member  of  the  National 
Milk  Producers'  Federation  and  our 
members  take  an  active  part  in  the  Fed- 
eration work. 

I/eading  experts  in  marketing  will  tell 
the  delegates  and  visitors  how  their  as- 
sociations are  operating  and  what  they 
are  doing  to  make  the  distribution  of 
milk  more  eflScient.  Ways  and  means  of 
cutting  distribution  costs  will  be  one 
of  the  important  topics  discussed.  Al- 
most every  milk  producing  region  will 
be  represented  at  the  meeting.  More 
than  a  thousand  persons  are  expected  to 
attend  from  forty  States.  In  addition 
to  representatives  of  the  fluid  milk  as- 
sociations, invitations  have  been  sent  to 
co-operative  associations  making  and 
selling  butter  and  cheese. 

The  Pittsburgh  meeting  promises  to  be 
a    most    interesting    one,    the    following 
tentative  program  being  announced: — 
Thursday,  November  8tb — 
Morning  Session,  930  A.  M. 
Address  of  Welcome — Hon.   Frank  P. 
Willits,     Secretary     of     Agriculture, 
Commonwealth   of  Pennsylvania. 
Address  by  P.  S.  Brennaman,  President 
Dairymen's   Co-Operative  Sales  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Annual  address  of  the  President,  John 
D.    Miller,   President   National    Milk 
Producers'  Federation,  Susquehanna. 
Pa. 
Annua]  report  of  the  Secretary,  Charles 
W.   Holman,  Washington,  D.   C. 


"How  Extension  Service  Can  Aid  Co- 
operative Dairy  Marketing  Organi- 
sations," by  Dr.  T.  B.  Symons,  Di- 
rector of  Extensions,  Maryland  State 
University.  Cn"*""?  Purk  Ml! 
"How  Marketing  Organizations  Can 
l^se  Statistics,"  W.  H.  Bronson,  Re- 
search Department,  New  England 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  Boston, 
Mass. 
"The    Control    of    Motor    Trucking," 

John  D.  Miller,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 
Discussion— H.  D.  Allebach,  President 
Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Associu 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
().  R.  Rice,  Secretary,  Milwaukee  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Session  No.  2 
To  Be  Held  in  the  Eni,Iish   Room 

Fort  Pitt  Hotel— 2,30  P.  M. 
"How  We  Market  Fluid  Milk  in  New 
llngland,"  Richard  Potter,  Managing 
Director,     New     I'.ngland     Milk     Pro 
<lucers'     Ass«K-iation,    Boston,     Mass. 
('.    E.    Hough,  (Jeneral    Manager,  Con 
necticut  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
Hartford,   Conn. 
"Maintaining  Organization  EflBciency," 
George  W.  Slocum,  President,  Dairy 
men's   League   Cooperative   Assoda 
tion.  New  York  City. 
Robert    F.    Brinton,    Treasurer    Inter 
State    Milk    Producers'    Association, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
"Development    of    Cooperative    Dairy 
Marketing   in    Ohio,"    Prof.    ().    Erf, 
University   of    Ohio,    Dairy    Depart- 
ment, Columbus,  Ohio. 
"Progress  of  Cooperative  Dairy   Mar 

keting." 
Washington,    D.    C.    District— A.     O. 

Jamison. 
Detroit  District— N.  P.  Hull. 
Cleveland   District— R.   W.   Strong. 
Pittsburgh  District— P.  G.  Brenneman. 

Session  No.  3—8  P.  M. 
Special   speakers   of   National    promin 
ence  are  to  make  addresses  at  this  ses 
sioh 

Session  No.  4 
English  Room— Fort  Pitt  Hotel 
Friday,  November  5th 
"Progress  of  Cooperative  Marketing," 

continued. 
Chicago  District— J.  T.  Williams. 
Toledo    District— >J.   C.    Burr. 
St.  Louis  District — 
"Cooperative  Dairy  Marketing  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,"  J  A.  Scallard,  Presi 
dent    United    Dairy    Association    of 
Washington  State,  Chehalis,  Wash. 
"Cooperative  Butter  Marketing  Plan," 
W.    A,  Carrier,    President    Iowa   Co 
Operative  Creamery  Secretaries  and 
Managers     Association,    Strawberry 
Point,  Iowa. 
"Cooperative   Marketing    of    Cheese," 
Frank  G.  Swaboda,  Manager  Wiscon 
son  Cheese     Producers'     Federation, 
Plymouth,  Wis. 
"European  and  American  Cooperative 
Marketing  Associations,"  Hon.   Hus 
ton     Thompson,     Manager     Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Washington,   D. 
C. 

Session  No.  5 — Executive  Session 
1 — Presentation   of  Credentials. 
2 — Report  of  Treasurer. 
3 — Reports  of  Committees. 
4 — Election   of  Directors. 

Directors'  Meeting 
1— Election   of  Officers. 
2 — New   Business. 
3 — Adjournment. 
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PRICE  OF  MILK  REDUCED 

Breyer-Sharpless  Break  Market — 
Action  Unwarranted 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
competitive  buyers  in  their  parts  of 
Philadelphia,  endeavoring  to  entice 
customers  to  buy  their  milk.  For  the 
rest  of  the  week  another  placard  ap- 
peared which  openly  boasted  that  they 
were  the  people  that  had  reduced  the 
price  of  milk. 

This  was  the  situation  which  we  had 
to  face  and  the  kind  of  trade  practices 
that  we  were  compelled  to  meet.  The 
represenUtive  of  the  Breyer-Sharpless 
Milk  Association,  who  was  at  the  con- 
ference, was  unable  to  give  any  satis- 
factory reason  for  the  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  his  company. 

The  Breyer-Sharpless  Milk  Associa- 
tion is  a  new  organization  with  a  jilant 
situated  at  York  Road  above  Westmore- 
land St.,  and  is  an  affiliation  of  two 
large  manufacturing  interests  in  the 
Philadelphia  territory:  Breyer  Ice  Cream 
Co.,  large  ice  cream  manufacturers,  and 
the  P.  E.  Sharpless  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  soft  cheese  and  condensed  milk.  The 
bulk  of  the  supply  of  milk  of  the  Breyer- 
Sharpless  Milk  Association  has  been  ob- 
tained up  to  the  present  time  from  the 
Breyer  Ice  Cream  Co.  This  company,  as 
is  well  known  to  a  large  number  of  our 
members,  never  recognized  the  policies 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation and  does  not  co-operate  with  it 
in  purchasing  its  supplies  Our  fteldmen 
have  been  denied  access  to  their  plants 
for  the  purpose  of  check  testing  for  our 
members.  Their  arbitrary  price  quota- 
tions have  been  disadvantageous  to  our 
members  and  during  the  past  months 
have  been  much  below  the  Association 
price. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation was  called  by  telegraph  for  No- 
vember 1st.  At  this  meeting,  which 
was  fully  attended,  the  Directors  went 
over  the  whole  situation  and  discussed 
its  various  phases  with  exceeding  care. 
The  action  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
in  reducing  the  price,  was  unanimously 
approved,  a  number  of  projects  were 
immediately  taken  up  which  the  Direc- 
tors felt  would  take  care  of  similar 
situations  In  the  future.  As  these  are 
perfected,  due  notice  of  them  will  be 
given  to  our  members. 

After  careful  consideration  had  been 
given  the  subject,  the  following  motion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Marvel,  and  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Willits.  was  passed  by 
the  Board  resolving  that  a  committee 
of  five  be  appointed  to  look  into  ways 
and  means  of  canvassing  and  organiza- 
tion methods  of  marketing  the  milk  of 
our  members  to  better  advantage  and 
report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  as  soon 
MS  prepared.  On  this  committee  the 
President  appointed  Mr.  James,  Chair- 
man; Messrs.  Bishop,  Book,  Sarig  and 
Bennetch, 

The  field  force  of  the  Inter-Stnte  Milk 
Producers  Association  were  immediately 
relieved  of  regular  testing  duties  and  all 
were  placed  In  the  territories  producing 
for  the  Breyer  and  Sharpless  interests, 
for  organization  purposes,  to  hold  meet- 
ings and  to  otherwise  prepare  the  way 
to  take  care  of  the  situation  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 
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Putting  some  of  the  accumulated  man- 
ure on  the  pastures  Isn't  by  any  means 
the  poorest   use   you  could    make  of  it. 


Uncle    Ah    says    that    ideas    starve    to 
death  when  kept  ii^  .?9!Jt»ry  confinement. 
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A  Plan  that^  Makin^Non«y 

i^rTkousands! 


WHY  are  the  dairymen  who  use  the 
Purina  Plan  of  Feeding  getting  more 
milk  at  less  cost  per  pound? 

They  are  enabled  to  make  the  very  most  of 
their  home-grown  feed,  so  that  every  ounce  of  it 
counts. 

By  the  addition  of  the  right  amount  of  Cow  Chow 
they  make  their  home-grown  feeds  perfectly  bal- 
anced for  maximum  milk  production. 

They  eliminate  guess-work  from  their  feeding. 
Purina  Milk  Record  Sheets  and  Milk  Scales  show 
them  exactly  what  their  feed  is  costing  and  how 
many  dollars  worth  of  milk  it  is  producing. 

An  expert  service  man  who  knows  local  feeding 
problems  goes  right  into  the  bam.  His  job  isn't 
complete  until  the  dairymen's  cows  are  produc- 
ing more  milk  at  less  cost  per  pound. 

Tie  this  service  up  to  your  herd  too. 
Order  Cow  Chow  from  your  dealer  to-day,  and 
tell  him  when  you  want  the  Field  Service  Man 
to  call.     If  Cow  Chow  doesn't  make  more  money 
for  you,  don't  use  it— BUT  IT  WILLI 

PURINA  MILLS 

854  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Eight  Buay  Milh  Located  tor  Service 


Send  for  a  free  Copy  of  the 
1924  Purina  Cow  Book 
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COW  CHOW    CALF  CHOW 
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OaOBER  CROP  f ROSPEaS-PRODUCnON  AND  AVERAGES 


A  summary  recently  issued  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reports  the  con- 
dition and  yield  of  farm  crops  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  as  follows: — 

WINTER  WHEAT  —  The  average 
yield  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  19.1  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  compared  with  18.8  bush- 
els last  year  and  an  18  bushel  average 
for   the  past   ten   years.     Production   is 


estimated  at  24,060,000  bushels,  compar- 
ed with  24,634,000  bushels  last  year  and 
the  ten-year  average  of  24,311,000  bushels 

In  rank  Lancaster  and  York  counties, 
as  usual,  take  the  lead,  Franklin,  third 
Berks,  fourth  and  Chester,  fifth.  The 
quality  of  the  wheat  is  estimated  as 
96%,  the  same  as   last  year. 

SPRING  WHEAT  —  The  average 
yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  17.1  bush- 
els   and    the    total    production,    278,300 


bushels.  Last  year  the  average  yield  was 
given  as  16  bushels  and  the  production, 
280,000  bushels. 

RYE — Estimated  average  yield,  17.4 
bushels  per  acre,  compared  with  17.1 
bushels  last  year  and  16.7  bushels,  the 
average  for  ten  years.  Total  produc- 
tion for  the  State  is  placed  at  3,583,410 
bushels,  ooiTipjired  with  3,660,840  bushels 
last  year,  and  the  ten-year  average  of 
1,233,400  bushels. 
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Glen-Ethel   Farm 
Guernseys 

FOR  SALE 

High-class  Guernsey  Sire 

Brookmead's  Chieftain 
55700 

Bom  Dec.  7,  1918 

SIRE — Langwater  Stars  and  Stripes  2nd, 
44664  A.  R.,  grandson  of  King  of  the 
May  and  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of 
Lilyvale. 

DAM— Brookmead's  Columbine  59032 
A.  R.,  6870,  11148.7  lbs.  milk,  538.85 
lbs.  B.  F.,  Class  G.  Granddaughter  of 
King  of  the  May. 

Chieftain  is  a  good  individual,  siring 
some   very  high  class   animals,   a  sure 
breeder,  active  and  of  a  very  good  dis 
position. 

Price  $500 

Also  other  good  bulls  from  one  to 
three  years,  out  of  dams  with  large  A.  R. 
records,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Herd  Federal  Accredited 

Chester  H.  CuUen 

West  GroTe,  Pa. 


Holsteins 

M.  L  JONES 

Westtown,  Pa. 


SENIOR  HERD  SIRE 

King  Fafarview  Aaggie 
Colantha,  230913 

Five  near  dams  and  sister  aver- 
aged 35^  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

His  daughters  were  first  in  most 
•very  class  entered  the  past  two 
years  at  the  Chester  Co.  Fair. 

First  in  every  class  entered  at 
the  Holstein  Field  Day  Show, 
October  28,  1922. 

The  few  heifers  that  have  tresh- 
ened  so  far  have  been  high  testers. 

Buy  a  Young  Bull 

From  this  great  sire  and  increase 
the  test  of  your  herd 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  YOUNG 
STOCK 


Herd  Under  Federal  SopenrisioD 


Holsteins 

BLUE  ROCK 
FARMS 

Senior  Sire 

King  Valdessa  Pontiac 
Tritomia  No.  313861 

The  4  Per  Cent.  Batter  Fat  Boll 

Reserve  a  bull  call  from  him 
out  of  a  good  cow  now.  We  sell 
them  young  and  do  not  keep  them 
on  hand. 

Priced  for  the  tarmers 
Herd  Federal  Tuberculin  Tested 

Frank  A.  Keen 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Holsteins 

Towns  End 
Farms 

Home  of  the  Long  Distance  Bull 

King  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Piebe  17tb 

No.  294184 

His  Four  Nearest  Dams  Average  : 

Butter-  1  yr.— 1123  lbs. 
Milk— 1  yr.— 24185  lbs. 

Bull  Calves  for  Sale  at  Farmers* 
Prices 

Also  a  few  Heifers  and  A.  R.  O. 
Cows  bred  to  K.  P.  0.  P.  17th 

Approved  Cows  Taken  for  Service 

E.  P.  ALLINSON 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
ACCREDITED  HERD 


Breeders  of  Dairy  Cattle 
in  Chester  County  should 
use  space  in  this  page,  if 
they  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  dairy  far- 
mers throughout  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed, 
the  particular  breeds  of 
dairy  cattle  they  have 
for  sale. 


The   Review  reaches 

over  18500  readers 

monthly 


Holstein  Milk 


Crystal  Farm  Holsteins 

WIN  AT 

Chester  Co.  Fair 

SIX  FIRSTS 
TWO  SECONDS 
ONE  THIRD 

Senior  Champion  Cow 
Grand  Champion  Cow 
Junior  Champion  Bull 
Grand  Champion  Bull 

Out  of  Only  Eleven  Entries 

Show  Type  and  High  Producers 

Three  fine  Bull  Calves  and  some 
Heifers  for  Sale 

ACCREDITED  HERD  No.  384S2 

Charles  J.  Garrett 

West  Cheater,  Pa. 


Pleasant  View 
Farm  Guernseys 

SR.  HERD  SIRE 

Itcben  Gold  Kaider  ol  Neplehurst 

No.  47166 

Sire— Imp.  Itchen  Gold  Raider, 
No.  25040  A.  R. 

Dam— Imp.  Dewdrop  III  of  the  Wall, 
No.  (3.S221),  A.  R.  No.  (3717) 

Record 
9780.20  lbs.  milk,  519.30  lbs.  fat 

Class  leader  when  record  was  made 

JR.  HERD  SIRE 

Lini|W!ter  Royil  23ril,  No.  Ml 

Sire— Langwater  Royal, 
No.  14253  A.  R. 

Dam— Imp.  Sequel's  Daisy  of  the 
Manor,  No.  (3123),  A.  R.  No.  (2322) 

Records 
10481.80  lbs.  milk,  461.93  lbs.  fat 

Class  G 

12209.^0  lbs.  milk,  503.67  lbs.  fat 

Class E 

Bulls  and  bull  calves  sired  by  above 
bulls  out  of  May-Rose  and  Glenwood 
Dams  for  sale. 

Herd  under  Federal  Supervision 

Norman  B.  Chandler 

UNIONVILLE,  PA. 


Boost  Your 
Sales 

THIS  SPACE 
FOR  SALE 

Writ* 

The  Milk  Producers 
Review 


Boyertown  Building 

1211-13   Arch   Street 

Philadelphia 


FOR  SPECIAL  OFFER 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION  MONTHLY  NEWS  STATEMENT 

Twenty-two  associations  for  August  report  6240  cows  tested,  577  cows  giving 
more  than  40  Itt  of  fat  and  668  cows  more  than  1000  lb  of  milk  as  follows: 

Cows   Producing 
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Name  of 
Association 
Avondale-West  Grove 
Canton 

Center  County  No.  1 
Clinton  Pleasant  Mt. 
Coventry 

East  Snyder  County 
First  Clarion 
Franklin  County 
Goodville 
Juniata  County 
Laurel  Hill 
Mercer  County  No.  3 
Middle  Bucks 
Nortehrn  Bucks 
Sharpsville-Orangeville 
Somerset  County 
Sullivan  County 
Torrey-Berlin 
Uwchland 
Warren-Elk 
West  Chester 
Westfield 


Tester 
C.  E.  MacDonald 
B.  E.  Whitney 
E.  N.  Lydick 
Milton  Stang 
L.  11.  Shingle 
W.   A.  Markley 
Ralph  Peters 
I.  P.  Stauffer 
L.  W.  Martin 
G.  R.  Kennedy 
J.  1.  Gidney 
A.  L.  Powell 
Watson   Wilkinson 
L.  B.  Nock 
H.  S.  Service 
Glenn  Fails 
T.  A.  Doyle 
It.  M.  Dwyer 
W.  H.  Shingle 
Svend  Pederson 
Allen  Goodman 


40  1b 

1000  1b 

Cows  tested 

Fat 

Milk 

391 

42 

35 

461 

22 

28 

268 

12 

20 

858 

22 

15 

822 

26 

28 

201 

14 

20 

198 

7 

18 

48 

14 

19 

802 

15 

62 

240 

25 

22 

800 

11 

878 

28 

26 

808 

28 

67 

800 

90 

28 

416 

08 

88 

280 

86 

44 

816 

6 

9 

244 

84 

27 

829 

25 

81 

869 

14 

18 

440 

45 

61 

232 

13 

18 

B.   A.   Koeckert 

In  addition  to  the  above,  108  cows  gave  more  than  50  ITj  of  fat  and  276  cows 
more  than  1200  lb  milk;  25  cows  are  reported  on  official  test,  42  unprofitable  cows 
were  sold  during  the  month  and  two  registered  bulls  purchased.  The  highest 
individual  cow  yield  in  milk  was  2511  lb,  made  by  a  pure  bred  Holstein  cow 
owned  by  C.  E.  Stauffer  of  the  Franklin  County  Association. 

Second  place  goes  to  Albert  Sarig  of  the  Northern  Berks  County  Association, 
owner  of  a  registered  Holstein  with  a  yield  of  2100  Hi  milk.  For  butterfat  produc- 
tion first  place  is  won  by  a  yield  of  90.4  It)  fat  by  a  registered  Holstein  owned  by 
C.  E.  Stauffer  of  the  Franklin  County  Association,  and  second  place  by  a  cow 
owned  by  W.  D.  Stecker  of  the  Sharpsville-Orangeville  Association,  producing  86.7 
lb  fat.  The  highest  ten-cow  average  of  butterfat  was  61.6  It)  made  in  the  Sharps- 
ville-Orangeville As.sociation,  Mercer  county.  Second  honors  were  won  by  Simerset 
County  Association  with  an  average  of  57.6  lb  butterfat. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  ASSOCIATICN 

A.  A.  Raudabaugh,  Tester 

The  Cumberland  County  Cow  Testing  Association  makes  the  following  report 
for  the  month  of  September:  Number  of  herds  tested,  27,  with  284  cows  in  milk 
and  51  cows  dry.  One  unprofitable  cow  was  sold.  Number  of  cows  producing 
over  40  lb  fat,  37;  over  50  ttj  fat,  6.  Number  of  cows  pr)ducing  over  1000  lb  milk, 
64;  over  1200  It)   milk,  25. 

The  ten  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  during  the  month  were  as  follows: 


Owner 
W.  I.  Shcaffer 
W.  W.  Peffer 
Ivo  V.  Otto 
W.  H.  Wertz 
W.  W.  Peffer 
E.  C.   Ludt 
David   Gibble 
W.  H.  Wertz 
W.  H.  Wertz 
John  L.  Bosbore 


Breed 

Name  of  Cow  of  cow 

Persews  K.  H. 

Bess  G.  H. 

Betsy  H.  H. 

Ideal  B.  H. 

Bosalinda  H.  H. 

Mabel  H.  H. 

Helen  G.  H. 

Dutch  R.  H. 

Mutual  H.  H. 

Rell  G.  H. 


Lbs. 
Milk 
1800 
1H69 
1701 
1500 
1.590 
U73 
1281 
li70 
1.560 
1212 


% 

Fat 
4.0 
2.9 
3.1 
3.4 
3.2 
3.4 
3.8 
3.2 
2.9 
3.7 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
72.0 
54.2 
53.2 
51.0 
50.9 
.50.1 
4H.7 
47.0 
45.6 
44.8 


TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION  HAVE  A 

DEFINITE  RELATIONSHIP  IN  DAIRY  CAHLE 


The  grand  champion  Holstein  cow  at 
the  National  Dairy  Show  this  year  is 
the  second  highest  .senior  four-year-old 
milk  producer  of  America.  She  is  Tilla- 
mook Daisy  Butter  King  De  Kol,  who 
possesses  a  yearly  record  of  32,488.4 
pounds  milk  containing  1,246.75  pounds 
butter.  The  second  prize  cow  in  the 
aged  class  holds  a  junior  three-year-old 
record  of  26  pounds  butter  in  one  week 
and  over  10,000  pounds  milk  in  137  days. 
The  third  prize  winner  in  this  class  at 
eleven  years  of  age  finished  a  yearly 
test  with  over  1,100  pounds  butter  and 
28,000  pounds  milk.  This  correlation  of 
type  and  production  was  found  in  most 
of  the  winners  of  all  the  other  classes 
in  the  order  they  appeared  in  the  ring. 
Never  before  at  any  dairy  cattle  exhi- 
bition has  the  intimate  relationship  of 
form  and  function  been  so  clearly  ex- 
emplified. 

In  the  four-year-old  class  the  winner 
of  the  blue  ribbon  made  31  pounds  but- 
ter in  one  week  as  a  junior  three-year- 
old  and  is  expected  to  make  over  1,000 
pounds   in  a  366-day  semi-official   test. 

Over  30  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days 
is  the  official  production  record  of  the 
first  prize  winner  in  the  three-year-old 


class.  This  young  cow  is  now  on  the 
way  toward  making  a  creditable  yearlj' 
record. 

A  senior  yearling  daughter  of  Sir 
Pieterje  Ormsby  Mercedes  37th,  a  noted 
sire  of  high  producing  cows,  and  of  May 
Walker  Ollie  Homstead,  the  champion 
butter  cow  of  the  United  States,  was  the 
first   prize    winner  in   her   class. 

The  first  prize  junior  yearling  is  a 
daughter  of  a  cow  with  a  .32-pound  week- 
ly record.  Her  sire's  dam  has  three  1,000- 
P'>und  yearly  records  in  addition  to  two 
305-day  records  each  above  980  pound.> 
butter  made  as  a  heifer. 

First  prize  winner  in  the  get  of  sire 
class  was  made  up  of  four  cows  each 
of  which  hold  seven-day  three-year-old 
records  of  30  pounds  butter.  All  four 
have  good  long  time  records,  also  for 
305   and  365   days. 

In  the  produce  of  cow  class  the  win- 
ners of  first  place  were  two  sisters,  each 
of  which  has  milked  over  750  pounds 
of  milk  in  .seven  consecutive  days — over 
100  pounds  daily. 

The  grand  champion  bull,  McKinley 
Pieterje  Beets,  is  the  sire  of  several  good 
record  daughters.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
cow  with  a  record  of  28  pounds  butter 
in  .seven  consecutive  days.  His  paternal 
grand  dam  holds  a  butter  record  for  a 
like  period  of  40  pounds. 


Need  Help 

In  planning  your  entertainment  for  Your 
Community,  Your  Local  Club  or  Meetings  ? 

Call  on  the  Dairy  Council,  it  is 
your  organization 

You  may  have  lecturers  and  speakers  on. 

"MILK  FOR  HEALTH" 
-HOW  A  CITY  GETS  ITS  MILK  SUPPLY" 
"DAIRYING  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS" 
"BETTER  DAIRYING  METHODS" 
AND  OTHER  SUBJECTS. 


Milk  Makes  Healthy  Children 

MOTION  PICTURE  FILMS  ON  DAIRYING  SUBJECTS 
LANTERN  SLIDES 
PLAYS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 
LITERATURE,  POSTERS,  ETC. 

These  are  at  you  service 
without  cost 


The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the  message  of  "Milk  for 
Health"  to  thousands  of  consumers  and  producers.  Why 
not  include  those  in  your  community  ? 


Let  Us  Plan  Your 
Entertainment 

Write  for  detailed  Information 


ia  Interstate  Dairy 


BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 

1211  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Make  the  I/astJbb  of 
the  Da]|  iheJ^s&js^^OM 

A  DAY'S  WORK  on  the  farm  usually  takes  the 
best  there  is  in  you.  You're  tired,  ready  to 
call  it  a  day  but  the  cows  must  be  milked.  Why 
not  make  milking  the  easiest  job  on  the  farm?  Use 
a  Perfection  Milker.  You'll  get  more  milk,  cleaner 
milk,  cheaper  milk,  and  make  milking  a  whole  lot 
plea.santer.  Let  a  Perfection  pay  for  itself  on  easy 
moiitlily  payments.    Send  for  catalog  today. 

19,000  Perfection  Milkers  in  use,  saving  time  and  money, 

X  erfection  Maiiufacturinir  Co. 


FACTORY  AND  MAIN  OFFICE 

2168  Kast  Hennepin  Ave. 

MINNEAPOUS,  MINN. 


EASTERN  BRANCH  OFFICE 

448  So.  CUNTON  STREET 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Quarts  of  MUk 

GUAHANTEEO 

From  Every  Sack  of 

INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 

over  the  use  of  any  wheat,  com  and 

oats  feed.    Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  the 

facts  and  proof  or  write  for  them  direct. 

International  Sugar  Feed  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED 


WORLD'S  DAIRY  CONGRESS 

Washington,  D.  C.      Philadelphia,  Pa.        Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


(Continued 

"chalk  talk"  on  "Tooth  Development 
and  Nutrition,"  drew  from  them  the 
usual  applause  as  she  completed  each  of 
her  attractive  drawings. 

"The  Milk  Fairies"  play  closed  the 
program  at  the  Furncss  School.  This 
play  of  the  National  Dairy  Council  has 
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try,  and  has  evidently  lost  none  of  its 
value  as  a  means  of  interesting  old  and 
young  in  tlie  importance  of  milk  in 
the  diet. 

As  the  officers  of  the  Dairy  Council 
pointed  out  early  in  the  morning's  pro- 
gram, the  demonstration  was  a  typical, 
every-day  example  of  the  Council's  work; 
one  repeated  many,  many  times  through- 
out the  year  in  all  cities  where  the  Dairy 
Council  work  is  done.  The  children  had 
had  no  extra  or  unusual  training,  nor 
were  the  casts  of  the  plays  selected  with 
more  than  usual  care.  The  program 
was  not  filled  up  with  star  performers 
brought  together  for  the  day  to  make  an 
extreme  and  unnatural   impression. 

In  Gimbel  Brothers'  Department  Store 
was  the  "Healthland"  exhibit.  This 
served  as  a  fine  example  of  co-opera- 
tion and  a  visual  demonstration  of  Health 
teaching.  The  delegates  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  exhibit  before  the  lun- 
cheon, which  was  served  on  the  same 
floor. 

Detailed  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  comfort  of  guests  during  the  day. 
A  supply  of  large  busses  and  a  fleet  of 
125  contributed  automobiles  furnished 
easy  transportation  between  all  places 
visited  by  the  delegates.  It  is  remark- 
able to  note  that  the  entire  schedule 
was  carried  out  on  time  in  each  particu- 
lar. 

The  banquet  in  the  evening  was  the 
scene  of  an  unusual  entertainment.  This 
was  almost  entirely  a  Dairy  Council 
demonstration. 

A  surprise  feature  of  the  day  was  th«* 
"Health  Circus."  This  is  a  brand  new 
play  presented  for  the  first  time  at  the 
banquet.  Those  who  saw  it  stated  that 
this  is  the  best  play  of  its  kind  in  ex- 
istence. It  appeals  primarily  to  boys. 
Its  strong  health  message  is  so  much 
a  part  of  its  fun,  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
leave  behind  a  vivid  impression  where- 
ever  it  is  given.  The  tremendous  ova- 
tion the  play  received  at  its  close  was 
an  indication  of  its   future  success. 

Both  the  Foreign  Delegates  and  those 
from  all  parts  of  America  were  much 
interested  in  hearing  from  the  Dairy 
Council  i)latf()rm  throughout  the  day 
such  well-known  health  educator  s  as 
Miss  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  of  the  American 
Child  Health  Association;  Mrs.  Ira 
Couch  Wood,  Director  of  the  Elizabeth 
McCormick  Memorial  Fund.  Both  of 
these  women  spoke  for  the  organizations 
of  America  interested  in  child  health. 
They  payed  tribute  to  the  importance 
of  milk  in  relation  to  Child  Health  and 
spoke  highly  of  the  Dairy  Council's  part 
in  bringing  this  relationship  before  the 
public. 

Governor  Pinchot,  in  welcoming  the 
delegates  at  the  banquet,  drew  a  strik- 
ing comparison  between  the  broad- 
minded  and  unselfish  way  in  which  the 
Dairy  Industry,  especially  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  had  governed  itself  so 
as  to  carry  forward  the  public  interest 
and  protection  of  the  public  welfare 
and  health  in  contrast  to  some  other  in- 
dustries which  had  come  under  public 
ban  because  they  held  a  more  selfish  and 
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indifferent  attitude  toward  human  wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Langford,  of  the  Farmer's 
Union  of  England,  spoke  on  behalf  of 
the  foreign  delegates,  and  was  very  sin- 
cere in  bespeaking  the  appreciation  which 
they  had  all  felt  during  their  visit,  and 
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from  other  countries  had  learned  in  re- 
gard to  progressive  dairying  in  the 
Inited  States. 

If  the  demonstrations  of  any  of  the 
features  of  the  day  did  appear  to  be  of 
more  than  usual  merit,  it  was  only  be- 
cause everyone  who  had  a  part  in  them 
felt  the  intense  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  people  before  them.  Certainly  no 
group  of  men  and  women  could  have 
been  more  appreciative  or  received  wifn 
keener  interest  the  program  that  the 
Dairy  Council  was  able  to  put  before 
them. 

This  day,  full  of  opportunity,  friend- 
ly   and    valuable    relationshii>s    and    the 
spirit    of    the    greatest    enthusiasm,    will 
long   be   remembered    by   every    man    or 
woman  in  any  way  connected   with   tl it- 
Dairy     Industry,     who     were     fortunatv' 
enough  to  be  present. 
World's  Dairy  G>ngress  at  Syracuse 
Leaving      Philadelphia,      the     World's 
Dairy    Congress    journeyed    to    Syracuse, 
N.    Y.,   attending     the     National     Dairy 
Show  and  completing  their  congress  bj 
daily  group  meetings. 

Papers  were  presented  by  the  differ- 
ent delegates  on  subjects  pertaining  tf) 
all  phases  of  the  dairy  industry.  Motion 
pictures  were  shown  depicting  dairying 
in  foreign  lands. 

At  Syracuse,  also,  opportunities  were 
given  for  the  delegates  to  make  sidi' 
trips,  visiting  dairy  sections  in  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  inspecting  various  dairy 
industrial  plants. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  inter-change  of 
opinions,  methods  and  policies  in  con- 
ducting developments  in  the  many  phases 
of  the  dairy  industry  canmt  help  being 
advanced  by  this  world-wide  conference 
of  those  so  deri>ly  interested  in  the  pni- 
niotion  of  the  d.iiry  industry  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
in  human,  i)liysical  and  mental  develop- 
nient. 
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ADOPT  FEEDING-PROBLEM 
SHEET 
In  connection  with  the  drive  for  the 
better  feeding  of  livestock  which  is  be- 
ing conducted  by  various  States  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  department  is  n  )w  distributincr 
to  county  agents  and  extension  workers 
of  co-operating  States  copies  of  the  new 
feeding-problem  sheet  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  work.  This  sheet  i)r()vifl('s  for  h 
brief  outline  of  the  problem  anrl  other 
information  related  to  it,  including  what 
the  farmer  has  already  done  to  solve 
this  problem.  There  is  a  space  for  com- 
ments and  recommendations  of  the 
county  agent.  The  information  desired 
is  then  furnished  by  the  State  agricul- 
tural college,  to  which  the  blank  is  sent, 
or  by  the  Ignited  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  As  a  rule  the  States  will 
answer  questions  relating  to  conditions 
within  their  own  limits,  while  the  de- 
partment will  give  information  on  prob- 
lems of  a  more  general  character  or  tho.se 
on  which  it  is  conducting  special  in- 
vestigations. 


IVefgHt 


Every  dairyman  knows  that,  in  addition 
to  producing  abilitv.  weiJ^ht  is  a  de.sirahlp 
factor  in  dairy  cattle. 

Weight  in  Holsteins  Means: 

Greater  reserve  power  --  Greater  val- 
ue frctn  calves  sold  for  veal  --  More 
meat  value  from  cows  whose  milking 
days  are  over. 

Holsteins  are  the  largest  and  htavitat 
of  the  dairy  breeds. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  About  Holsteins 

EXTENSION      SERVICE 

llic  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 

230  East  Ohio  Street,     Chicago,  111. 


HOLSTEINS 


Feed  Grinder 


Th«  Letz  Dixie  is  guaranteed  to  increase  pro* 
duction  15  to  30%  and  cm  feeding  costs  25 
10  50%.   Send  for  oaluable  feeding  boo^j^ 

LETZ 

Wotmt, 


PHILADELPHIA 

(Wood  SUve) 

SILOS 

CENTURY 

(Cement  Stave) 

SILOS 

OPENING  ROOFS 
(Pull  silo  without  refiUins) 

Cittiri       FNd  Traeki 

[.  f .  Sehliebter  Go. 

10  S.  18th  SL  Plilli. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

QitalUy  Service  Satisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's job.  To  do  your  utmost  the  land 
should  be  fed  too.  S^ick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feeding  the  land- 
Reading  Bone  Fertilizer. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tiliser. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


Reodino  Bone  Fenimer  Co..  Reodioo.  pq. 


Ice  garnered  in  the  winter  spell^  sweet 
cream   in   the  summer. 


E.   NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sale*  Anjrwhere        — Anjrtim* 


STATE  COLLEGE 
PUTS  FARM  AGENT 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia  county,  with  its  more 
than  1(M)0  truck  farms  and  farmers  now 
has  the  service  of  a  county  farm  agcn^, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  Pro- 
fessor M.  S.  McDowell,  director  of  agri- 
cultural extension  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  This  is  the  64th  of  the  67 
Pennsylvania  counties  to  obtain  the  ser- 
vices of  an  agricultural  extension  repre- 
sentative from  State  College  and  ranks 
this  State  as  probably  the  best  organized 
for  extension  service  of  any  in  the  coun- 
try for  its  size. 

C.  K.  Hallowell  a  graduate  of  the  Penn 
State  agricultural  school  and  for  six 
years  manager  of  a  Bucks  county  farm, 
has  been  appointed  by  Director  Mc- 
Dowell to  undertake  the  Philadelphia 
county  agent  job.  His  office  will  be  in 
the  city  business  district  at  247  South 
Junii)er  street,  where  the  college  has  had 
a  branch  office  for  several  years  and 
where  its  home  economics  and  engineer- 
ing extension  work  has  been  centered  for 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Hallowell  Is 
well  fitted  by  training  and  experience 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  among  tie 
county  vegetable  growers  among  whom 
a  great  need  has  arisen  for  State  Col- 
lege extension  co-operation.  Pike,  Mon- 
tour and  Fulton  counties  are  now  the 
only  ones  in  Pennsylvania  without  the 
services  of  a  county  agent. 
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BANQUET 
TICKETS 

There  will  be  an  exceptional  de- 
mand for  tickets  for  the  Annual 
Banquet  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  at  the 
Adelphia  Hotel,  Monday  Evening, 
December  3rd. 

The  Cost  Per  Plate 
will  be  $2.50 

Send  your  orders  for  banquet 
tickets  at  once,  as  the  number  that 
can  be  accomodated  will  be  limited 
and  sales  will  be  suspended  when 
seating  capacity  of  the  banquet 
room  has  been  reached. 


Statement   of    the   ownership,    management, 
circulation,     etc.,     required     by     the     Act     of 
AuRust    24,    1912,    of    Inter-State    Milk    Pro 
ducers    Review,    published    monthly    at    West 
CbeKter,    Pa. 

Editor.  Aupust  A.  Miller,  Brookline,  Dela- 
ware county,  Pa.;  ManafcinfC  Editor.  F.  P. 
Willits,  Ward,  Pa.,  Delaware  county;  Business 
Manager,  August  A.  Miller,  Brookline,  Dela- 
ware county.  Pa.;  Publisher,  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers   Association,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  a  corporation,  give  names 
and  addresses  of  individual  owners).  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association,  H.  D. 
Allebach,  Trappe;  F.  P.  Willits,  Ward,  Pa.; 
F.  Shangle,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  A.  B.  Wadding- 
ton,  Woodstown,  N.  .T. ;  E.  Nelson  James, 
Rising  Sun.  Md.:  R.  W.  Balderston,  Media, 
Pa.,   and   18,500  others. 

Known  bond  holders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities:  (If  there  are  none,  bo 
state.)      None. 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through 
the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers 
during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 
shown  above.  (This  information  is  required 
from  daily  newspapers  only.) 

AUGUST  A.  MILLER 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
5th    day   of    October,    1923. 

W.   H.  Henderson 
Noatry   Public 

My    commission    expires    March    31,    1925. 


Now  that  the  crops  are  in.  It's  about 
time  to  begin  those  improvements  you 
promised  your   wife. 


STATE  AND  COUNTIES  PLAN 
FOR  THE  STATE  FARM  SHOW 

On  the  eve  of  numerous  county  farm 
products  shows  in  every  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  are  now  engaged  in  se- 
lecting and  preparing  the  best  samples 
of  their  1923  production  for  local  com- 
petitive meets  from  which  prize-win- 
ing exhibits  will  be  picked  for  entry  in 
the  Eighth  Annual  State  Farm  Products 
Show,  at  Harrisburg,  January  22  to  25. 
1924. 

County  agents  and  officials  of  the  local, 
county  and  State  agricultural  organza - 
tions  are  oc-operating  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  to  make  the 
coming  State  Show  the  largest  and  most 
complete  display  of  Pennsylvania  farm 
production  ever  staged.  Many  depart- 
ments of  the  Show  have  been  consider- 
ably enlarged  and  even  with  an  extra 
20,000  square  feet  of  space  for  commer- 
cial educational  and  competitive  exhibits 
no  space  will  stand  idle  in  the  five  big 
display  rooms  during  the  Show. 

All  railroads  in  the  Trunk  Line  Asso- 
ciation operating  in  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Delaware  and  New  Jersey  are  again 
encouraging  farm  folks  to  take  part  in 
the  Show  by  offering  a  fare-and-a-half 
rate  on  round-trip  tickets.  The  comfort 
of  the  visitors  in  Harrisburg  during  the 
week  of  the  Show  and  adequate  housing 
facilities  to  accommodate  them  all  are 
the  part  of  the  show  preparations  to 
which  the  Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  devoting  its  energies  as  in  form- 
er years. 

The  premium  list  for  the  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  and  should  be  ready  for  mailing 
within  two  or  three  weeks.  The  lists 
are  distributed  free  of  charge  to  farm- 
ers throughout  the  State  upon  request 
to  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Copies  can  also  be  procured  from  the 
county  agent  to  whom  a  supply  is  to 
be  sent  -as  soon  as  the  lists  are  printed. 


IT  PAYS  THE  YOUNG  FARMER 

"In  dollars  how  much  does  education 
increase  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
young  farmer?"  is  a  question  asked  by 
•the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Some 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  are 
publishing  figures  in  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion 

The  Georgia  Agricultural  College  col- 
lected the  facts  from  1,271  farmers  of 
that  State  and  found  that  those  who  had 
no  schooling  earned  on  an  average  of 
only  $240  a  year,  those  with  a  good, 
common  school  education  earned  $565  a 
year  and  those  who  had  completed  a 
high  school  course  earned  an  average 
of  $664.  The  men  who  had  completed 
an  agricultural  short  course  earned  $896 
and  those  who  had  graduated  from  the 
agricultural  college  were  earning  an  av- 
erage of  $1,264  a  year. 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  had 
1,237  reports.  The  average  young  farm- 
er with  a  common  school  education 
earned  $422  a  year,  the  high  school  grad- 
uate, $554.  The  men  who  had  taken  the 
short  course  in  agrriculture  earned  an 
average  of  $869  a  year,  and  the  college 
graduate,  $1,462. 


No  wonder  the  broom  looks  dejected 
Hang  it  up  and  let  It  rest  its  feet. 


FEEDING  HEIFERS 

Heifers  in  milk  which  have  not  yet 
completed  their  growth  naturally  need 
somewhat  more  feed  than  the  mature 
cow  yielding  the  same  amount  of  milk, 
for  they  require  nutrients  for  growth 
as  well  as  for  body  maintenance  and  for 
milk  production. 


Pure  milk  is 

dean  millc 

Remove   the  dirt  —  and 
you  remove  the  bacteria 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarsexvire  screen  ring  for  clamp- 

ing cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  clamp. 

But  remember  that  no  milk  strainer 
is  of  any  use  unless  it  removes  all 
sediment.  Only  our  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer  'will  remove  every  last 
bit  of  sediment  from  the  milk — no 
other  strainer  will.  We  guarantee 
it — now  make  us  prove  it. 

Try  this  test:  strain  milk  through  as 
many  cloths  and  wire  gauze  strainers 
as  you  wish.  Then  strain  it  through 
the  Dr.  Clark,  and  note  the  dirt  it 
takes  out  which  the  others  leave  in. 
Made  in  10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes,  in- 
expensive, and  lasts  a  lifetime.  If 
your  dealer  can't  suppy  you,  writf 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

D«pt.  F.  243  Champion  St. 
BATTLE  IREEK.  MICH. 


HmEDiHi 
S'lLOS 


f^i^ 


rw 
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Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay- 
ments out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 

The  new  patented  Harder- Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Write  today  for  particulars 
and  our  free  book,  "Saving 
with  Silos. "  Tell  us  how  many 
cowsyou  are  milking  and  we'll 
also  send  a  valuable  Handy 
Pocket  Record  Book,  especial- 
ly arranged  for  farm  accounts. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  G         Cobleikill.  N.  Y. 


►RAGE 
BATTER.Y 

Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  CIESTEI,  Pi 


COATESVILLE,  PA. 
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Save  $20.30  per  cotv  per  year 


with  a  De  Laval  Milker 


According  to  an  investigation  by  the  University 
of  Illinois  on  66  dairy  farms,  it  was  found  that  133.P 
liours  per  year  were  required  to  milk  a  cow  by  hand. 
A  De  Laval  Milker  will  cut  this  time  in  two  and  save 
at  least  62  hours  per  cow  per  year  over  hand  milking, 
and  at  15  cents  per  hour  a  saving  of  $9.30  per  cow  per 
year  will  be  effected,  which  is  equal  to  6%  of  $155 
for  just  one  cow,  or  $1550  for  ten  cows,  etc. 

This  is  a  very  conservative  way  of  figuring  the 
value  of  the  time-saving  feature  of  a  De  Laval  Milker. 
In  actual  use  it  may  save  a  man ;  or  if  a  man  is  still 
retained  it  may  mean  that  more  cows  can  be  kept  or 
that  he  can  devote  all  liis  time  to  other  work,  the 
owner  looking  after  the  milking  himself.  Or  it  may 
mean  that  a  boy  or  some  other  person  not  capable  of 
doing  much  milking  by  hand,  with  the  aid  of  a  De 
Laval  can  take  the  place  of  a  grown  man.  There  are 
many  situations  impossible  to  foresee  that  may  justify 
the  purchase  of  a  De  Laval  Milker,  and  which  often 
do  save  enough  in  other  ways  to  pay  for  a  De  Laval 
in  a  year. 

But  saving  time  is  only  part  of  the  advantage  of  a 
De  Laval  Milker.  Suppose  a  De  Laval,  because  of 
its  uniform,  vigorous  and  stimulating  action,  will  in- 
crease production  10%.  Of  course  the  De  Laval  Com- 
pany can't  guarantee  such  an  increase,  as  there  are  so 
many  uncontrollable  factors,  sucH  as  health,  feed, 
climate,  care,  etc.  But  practically  all  De  Laval 
Milker  users,  and  especially  those  who  weigh  their 
milk  and  know,  do  say  they  get  more  milk,  taking  the 
herd  as  a  M'hole  over  a  period  of  a  year — some  as  high 
as  20%;  and  10%,  based  on  the  results  obtained  by 
many  users,  seems  conservative.  Ten  per  cent,  of 
6000  pounds  of  milk  per  year— about  the  average  pro- 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


duction  per  cow  per  year — is  500  pounds,  which  at 
$2.20  per  cwt.,  the  average  price  of  fluid  milk  in  the 
L^nited  States  delivered  at  country  stations  during 
1922,  would  be  $11.00  per  cow  per  year.  Then  add 
this  to  the  value  of  the  time  saved,  which  is  $9.30,  and 
you  will  have  a  total  gain  of  $20.30  per  cow  per  year, 
due  to  the  use  of  a  De  I^aval  Milker.  Multiply  this 
by  10,  20,  30,  or  the  number  of  cows  you  are  milking 
by  hand,  and  you  get  a  very  conservative  idea  of  what 
a  De  Laval  Milker  really  will  make  you  in  profit. 

In  addition,  when  it  is  considered  that  cleaner 
milk  can  be  produced,  that  the  drudgery  and  dislike 
of  liand  milking  are  eliminated,  and  that  dairying  is 
made  more  pleasant  for  owner,  son  or  hired  man,  you 
have  the  answer  why  so  many  people  are  installing 
De  Laval  Milkers — and  especially  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  a  De  Laval  Milker  can  be  bought  on  such 
liberal  terms  and  such  long  time  that  it  will  actually 
pay  for  itself  as  it  is  being  used.  Full  information 
can  be  obtained  from  your  De  Laval  Agent,  or  by 
M'riting  us  at  any  of  the  addresses  below. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.— Dep't  260 

New  York  dicago 

165  Broadway         29  E.  Madison  St. 


San  Francisco 
61  Beale  St. 


Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  De 
Laval  Milker  □   Separator  □   (check  which). 


Name 
Town 
State 


R.  F.  D No.  Cows. 


Milk 
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SEVENTH  AN  " .,.^^  i  nVG 

Inter-State    Milk   Producers    Association 


The  largest  representative  group  of 
delegates  which  ever  attended  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  assembled  at  10 
A.  M.  for  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting 
of  that  organization  at  the  Adelphia 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  December 
3rd  and- 4th. 

The  morning  session  was  presided 
over  by  H.  D.  Allebach,  president  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association, 
with  the  secretary,  Robert  W.  Bald- 
erston.  This  meeting  was  entirely 
of  an  executive'  nature.  The  delegates 
amended  the  by-laws  increasing  the 
number  of  directors  from  21  to  24.    The 


The  new  board,  later  in  the  day,  re- 
elected for  next  year  the  following 
officers:  H.  D.  Allebach,  president; 
Frederick  Shangle,  vice  president;  Rob 
ert  W.  Balderston,  secretary;  Robert  F. 
Brinton,  treasurer,  and  the  following  Ex- 
ecutive Committee:  H.  D.  Allebach, 
Montgomery  county.  Pa.;  Frederick 
Shangle,  Mercer  county,  N.  J.;  Robert 
F.  Brinton,  Chester  county.  Pa.;  F.  P. 
Willits,  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  and  A.  B. 
Waddington,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary,  treasurer 
and  certified  accountant  were  next  read 
and  accepted.  The  reports  of  these  offi- 
cers are  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


carried  out  by  all  concerned  that  the 
results  obtained  are  far  more  satisfac- 
tory than  such  regulations  oi  necessity 
forced  upon  industry  by  civic  or  muni- 
cipal authority,  who  feel  compelled  for 
their  own  protection  to  enforce  drastic 
regulations. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  are  a 
number  of  producers  in  our  territory 
who  are  already  observing  sanitary 
methods  of  production  of  the  kind  sug- 
gested by  the  committee  and  they  are 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  results  ob- 
tained. 

The  sanitary  standards  as  approved 
provide  in  brief: 


milk  must  be  reasonably  clean,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  sediment   test. 

"Milk  must  be  removed  promptly  to 
the  milk  room  and  cooled  to  as  near  60° 
as  practicable  and  kept  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  possible. 

"All  cans  and  lids  must  be  in  good 
condition.  They  should  be  proivided  with 
an  overhanging  lid  and  of  a  type  easily 
cleansed. 

"Cans  must  be  sterilised  by  the  buyer 
within  one  hour  after  emptying.  When 
received  at  the  farm  they  must  be  kept 
inverted    upon   approved    rack." 

The  standards  approved  also  provide 
regulations     for     the     distribution     and 


Officers,  Directors  and  Fieldmen,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 

Bottom  row-^T.  Brady  Smith,  F.  O.  Ware,  A.  R.  Marvel,  Frederick  Shangle,  H.  D.  Allebach,  F.  P.  Willits,  R.  W.  Balderston,  Robert  F.  Brinton, 
A.  B.  Waddington,  S.  U.  Troutman.  Middle  Row — W.  H.  Harper,  August  A.  Miller,  Theodore  Campbell,  Ira  J.  Book,  S.  Blain  Lehman,  E.  H.  Donovan, 
Harry  A.  Stewart,  H.  I.  l^auver,  Albert  Sang,  S.  K.  Andrews,  Jos.  Willis,  C.  I.  Cohee,  D.  A.  McCarthy.  Top  row — A.  Wayne  Jackson,  Clayton  Renolds, 
Charles  C.  Cook,  J.  H.  Bennetch.  H.  L.  Way,  J.  W.  Kieth,  H.  W.  Kinzey,  F.  M.  Twining,  I.  R.  Zoellers,  E.   Nelson  James. 


election  of  directors  followed:  S.  Blaine 
Lehman,  Chambersburg,  R.  3,  Franklin 
county,  Pa.;  H.  D.  Allebach,  Trappe, 
Montgomery  county.  Pa.;  F.  P.  Willits, 
Ward,  Delaware  county.  Pa.;  Ira  J. 
Book,  Strasburg,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.; 
Robert  F.  Brinton,  West  Chester,  Chester 
county,  Pa.;  E.  H.  Donovan,  Brenford, 
Kent  county,  Delaware;  Albert  Sarig, 
Bowers,  Berks  county,  Pa.,  were  re- 
elected, and  S.  K.  Andrews,  Hurlock, 
Dorchester  county,  Md.,  to  serve  for  8 
years;  J.  W.  Keith,  Centerville,  Queen 
Anne  county,  Md.,  for  two  years,  and 
Chas.  F.  Preston,  Nottingham,  R.  1, 
Chester  county.  Pa.,  for  one  year. 

Nearly  1900  shares  of  stock  were 
voted  in  the  election  of  these  directors, 
showing  a  very  widespread  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Association  through- 
out our  territory. 

It  will  be  noted  by  observing  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  directors  elected  that  the 
Association  is  continuing  its  policies  of 
having  directors  representative  of  par- 
ticular territories  or  grroups.  It  will  be 
noted  that  Chester  county,  which  has  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  members  and 
pows,  now  has  two  directors. 


In  the  afternoon  session  the  vice  presi- 
dent, Frederick  Shangle,  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  gave  a  report  of  the 
committee,  which  has  been  working  for 
several  months  on  the  sanitary  standards 
for  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Supply. 
Briefly,  this  report  was  enthusiastically 
received  and  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  delegates,  largely  under  the  instruc- 
tions from  their  locals.  This  means  the 
cleaning  up  of  the  supply  of  milk  in 
the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  and  enforces 
regulations  as  to  handling  and  distribu- 
tion. The  adoption  of  this  resolution 
carries  one  step  farther  the  policies  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associ- 
ation. The  voluntary  taking  of  such 
steps  to  regulate  and  govern  the  milk 
supply  by  the  producers  in  this  territory 
with  regard  to  economic  and  sanitary 
questions  involved,  is  a  distinct  forward 
move. 

It  has  been  the  universal  experience 
that  when  the  producers,  distributors 
and  consumers  unite  in  a  mutual  under- 
standing with  regard  to  a  measure  of 
this  kind  to  put  into  effect  such  ques- 
tions, standards  and  policies  »$  can  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  and  satisfactorily 


"That  any  dairy  farmer  shipping  milk 
must  secure  a  permit. 

"Stables  and  buildings  where  milk  and 
cream  are  produced  must  be  kept  in  a 
clean  and  orderly  manner,  well  lighted, 
ventilated  and  drained,  with  stanchions 
and  stalls  for  holding  the  cows. 

"Stable  floors  must  be  graded  and 
drained.     Gutters  should  be  of  concrete. 

"Ceilings  must  be  so  constructed  as  to 
prevent  dust  and  dirt  from  falling 
through  and  be  easily  brushed. 

"Stables  must  be  whitewashed  at  least 
once  a  year,  unless  they  are  kept  painted. 

"Manure  must  be  removed  daily  and 
if  no(t  immediately  taken  to  the  field, 
stored  in  such  a  manner  as  will  not  be 
a  source  of  contamination  to  the  cows. 

"Milk  should  be  handled  in  a  separate 
building. 

"The  water  supply  must  be  adequate 
and  protected  from  contamination. 

"The  cows  should  be  healthy  as  shown 
by  a  physical  examination  and  must  be 
kept  clean  and  udders  and  flanks  clip- 
ped. 

"All  milking  must  be  done  with  clean, 
dry  hands  and  in  small  top  pails.     The 


transportation  of  milk  as  will  insure  its 
delivery  to  the  consumer  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  (There  is  not  space 
here  to  elaborate  details  of  this  pro- 
vision.) 

After  each  session  of  the  day  the  meet- 
ing was  thrown  open  to  general  dis- 
cussion on  topics  which  bear  directly 
upon  the  marketing  of  the  milk  of  our 
members.  Several  valuable  suggestions 
were  made  and  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  detailed  examination  and 
future  action. 

There  certainly  has  never  been  an 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  where  the  dis- 
cussion was  so  alive,  timely  and  in- 
formal. 

The  policies  which  the  directors  have 
pursued  during  the  past  year  with  re- 
gard to  its  selling  methods  were  ap- 
proved. Some  minor  changes  in  the 
Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  w\ere  suggested 
for  future  consideration. 

The  president  made  a  very  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  operations  of  the 
Association  last  year,  which  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

(Oontinned  on  page     8) 
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The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Federation  was  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
on  November  8th  and  9th,  1923,  with 
licadquarters  at  the  Fort   Pitt  Hotel. 

There  was  a  very  representative  at- 
tend'ij»ec  of  menibers  fro*^  the  fpdera.ted 
units,  through  the  United  States.  Those 
attending  as  representatives  from  the 
InUr-State  Milk  Producers  Association, 
included  H.  D.  Allebach,  Frederick 
Shange,  F.  P.  Willits,  Robert  F.  Brinton, 
R.  W.  Balderston,  S.  H.  Troutman,  and 
August  A.   Miller. 

'I'lie  oi>ening  session  was  given  over 
to  reports  of  officers,  appointments  of 
committees  and  routine  busines  matters. 

Hon.  F.  P.  Willits,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, made  the  address  of  welcome 
to  the  visiting  delegates. 

P.  S.  Brenneman,  president  of  the 
Dairymen's  Co-operative  Sales  Company 
of  Pittsburgh,  welcomed  the  delegates  to 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Formal  addresses  were  also  made  by 
John  D.  Miller,  president,  and  Charles 
W.  Holman,  secretary  of  the  Federation. 

These  were  followed  by  addresses  by 
Dr.  T.  B.  Symons,  Director  of  Exten- 
sion, Maryland  State  University,  College 
Park,  Md.;  W.  H.  Bronson,  Research 
Director  New  England  Milk  Producers 
Association,  Bofiton,   Mass. 

A  discussion  on  The  Value  of  Motor 
Trucking  was  opened  by  John  D.  Miller, 
and  was  followed  by  remarks  from  H. 
D.  Allebach,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association,  and  G.  R.  Rice,  Milwaukee 
Milk  Producers  Association. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to 
territorial  reports  as  to  practice  and 
devejopment. 

••How  We  Market  Milk  in  New  Eng 
land"  wa«  made  the  subject  of  addresses 
by  Richard  Patteee,  Managing  Director, 
New  England  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion, and  C.  E.  Hough,  General  Man 
ager  of  the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers 
Association. 

"Maintaining  Organization  Efficiency" 
was  discussed  by  a  representative  of  the 
Dairymen's    league   Co-operative   Asso- 


ciati(m.  Inc.,  and  Robert  F.  Brinton, 
Treasurer,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association. 

"The  Progress  of  Co-operative  Mar- 
keting" was  discussed  by  P.  A.  Jamison, 
Washington,  D.  C.  District;   H.  P.  Hull, 

IVfrnit   niBfrir-t;    H     W    .Strono^.  ripv«»lnnd 

District,  and  P.  S.  Brenneman,  Pitts- 
burgh District. 

Valuable  plans  and  methods  of  inter- 
est to  the  delegates  were  brought  out  by 
these  discussions. 

Annual  Banquet 

The  annual  banquet  to  the  Federation 
was  given  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pittsburgh  District  Co-operative  Sales 
Company. 

Several  hundred  members  and  guests 
participated.  John  D.  Miller,  president 
of  the  National  Co-operative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation,  acted  as  toastmaster. 

Addresses  were  made  by  various 
speakers,  including  John  A.  McSparran, 
Master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange. 

Following  the  banquet  a  demonstra 
tion  was  given  by  the  Pittsburgh  Dis- 
trict Dairy  Council  of  various  plays,  in- 
cluding the  "Milk  Brigade,"  "Athletic 
Demonstration,"  "Milk  Maids'  Chorus," 
"The  American  Girls'  Beauty  Parlor," 
and  other  playlets  were  shown  demon- 
strating the  educational  work  of  the 
Dairy  Council. 

SECOND  DAY'S  SESSION 

The  session  on  Friday,  November  9, 
opened  with  a  further  presentation  and 
discussion  on  "The  Progress  of  Co-op- 
erative Marketing,  with  addresses  by  J. 
C.  Burr,  Northwestern  Co-operative 
Sales  Company,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  repre- 
senting the  Toledo  District. 
..W.  A.  Corrier,  president  Iowa  Co- 
operative Creamery  Secretaries  and 
Managers  Association,  Strawberry  Point, 
Iowa,  addressed  the  Federation  on  the 
Co-operative  Butter  Manufacturers  Plan, 
and  F.  G.  Swoboda,  manager  of  the  Wis- 
consin Cheese  Producers  Federation, 
Plymouth,  Wis.,  made  an  address  on  the 
Co-operative   Marketing  of  Cheese, 

An  interesting  address  on  European 
and    American    Co-operative    Marketing 


Associations  was  made  by  the  Hon. 
Huston  Thompson,  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

FORMAL    BUSINESS    SESSION    OF 
THE  FEDERATION 

The  formal  business  session  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Association  was 
held  on  PViday  afternoon,  John  D.  Miller, 
presiding. 

The  most  important  business  before 
the  meeting  was  the  report  of  the  com- 
mitte  having  in  charge  the  revision  of 
the  by-laws  of  the  Federation. 

These  new  by-laws  were  deemed  nec- 
essary in  view  of  the  larger  scope  of  the 
organization's   activities   and   purposes. 

The  name  of  the  Federation  has  been 
changed  to  the  National  Co-operative 
Milk  Producers  Federation,  and  its  pur- 
poses defined  as  follows: 

"To  provide  an  effective  medium 
through  which  co-operative  organizations 
of  actual  milk  producers  may  determine 
and  do  those  things  necessary  and  de- 
sirable to  promote  and  to  protect  their 
common  welfare.  To  this  end  the  par- 
ticular effort  of  the  organization  shall  be: 

1.  To  promote  desirable  and  to  op- 
pose inimical  federal  and  state  legisla- 
tion. 

2.  To  aid  the  formation  and  main- 
tainance  of  soundly  planned  co-opera- 
tive associations  and  agencies  for  mar- 
keting milk  and  its  products. 

3.  To  maintain  a  research  and  service 
agency  for  the  dissemination  of  useful 
information. 

4.  And  generally  to  do  all  things  that 
may  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  welfare  of  Its 
members.  o 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  new  by- 
laws, the  business  of  the  meeting  was 
conducted. 

The  directors  elected  include: 

Butter — W.  A.  Carrier,  Strawberry 
Point,  Iowa,  President  of  the  Iowa  Co- 
operative Creamery  Secretaries  and  Man- 
agers Association. 

0)ndesend  Milk,  etc — J.  A.  ScoUard, 
Chehalis,   Washington,    President   of  the 


United  Dairy  Association  of  Washing- 
ton State;  George  W.  Slocum,  of  New 
York  City,  President  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  Co-operative   Association. 

Fluid  Milk  and  Cream— Richard  Pat- 
tee,  of  Newta-n  Highlands,  Mass.,  Man- 
aging Director  of  the  New  F.nglanH 
Milk  Producers  Association;  Harry 
Hartke,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  Member  of 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Co-oper- 
ative Pure  Milk  Association  of  Cincin- 
nati; G.  R.  Rice,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
Milk  Producers  Association. 

Directors  at  Large — John  D.  Miller, 
of  Susquehanna,  Penna.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Counsel  of  the  Dairy- 
men's League  Co-operative  Association, 
Inc.,  of  New  York;  Frank  P.  Willits,  of 
Ward,  Pa.;  Member  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  R. 
Smith  Snader,  of  New  Windsor,  Carroll 
county,  Md.,  President  of  the  Maryland 
State  Dairymen's  Association  of  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  C.  E.  Hough,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Manager  of  the  Connecticut  Milk 
Producers  Association  of  Hartford, 
Conn.;  P.  S.  Brenneman„  of  Jefferson, 
Ohio,  President  of  the  Dairymen's  Co- 
operative Sales  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  B.  Ashcraft,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
President  of  the  Ohio  Farmers  Co-oper-* 
ative  Milk  Association;  N.  P.  Hull,  of 
Lansing,  Mich.,  President  of  the  Michi- 
gan Milk  Producers  Association,  Detroit, 
and  J.  G.  Thompson,  of  Landover,  Md.» 
Vice  President  of  the  Maryland- Vir- 
ginia Milk  Producers  Association. 

The  officers  elected  by  the  directors, 
are  as  follows:  President,  John  D.  Miller, 
Susquehanna,  Pa.;  First  Vice  President, 
Richard  Pattee,  Newton  Highlands, 
Mass.;  Second  Vice  President,  Harry 
Hartke,  Covington,  Ky.;  Treasurer, 
Frank  P.  Willits,  Ward,  Pa.,  and  Secre- 
tary, Charles  W.  Holman,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  executive  committee  comprises 
John  D.  Miller,  Richard  Pattee,  Harry 
Hartke,  F.  P.  Willits,  and  H.  P.  Hull, 
together  with  G.  R.  Rice  and  C.  E. 
Hough  as  alternates. 


E.  W.  LANGFORD  ENDORSES  75%  OF  DAIRY  BULLS  USED 

PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN  IN  U.  S.  GRADES  OR  SCRUBS 


Mr.  Langford,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Milk  Committee  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers' Union  of  England,  said  at  the  Worlds' 
Dairy  Congress  banquet  in  Philadelphia 
recently,  "The  subject  of  what  Europe 

and  particularly  England  could  learn 
from  America  in  the  line  of  progressive 
dairy  methods  paid  an  unexpected  com- 
l>liment  to  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers Association,  when  he  said  in  sub- 
stance. That  we  in  England  have 
saved  millions  for  our  farmers  through 
the  adoption  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling 
Plan,  which  I  studied  carefully  on  my 
jirevious  visit  to  America  and  which, 
on  my  recommendation  our  National 
Farmers'  Union  put  into  effect  in  the 
Ix>ndon  market,  through  arrangements 
with  the  large  buyer.  It  has  made  mil- 
lions for  the  producers,  through  stabila- 
tion  of  market  and  the  elimination  of 
losses  to  the  distributor,  on  handling  the 
seasonable  surpluses. 

The  plan  we  adopted  in  England,  had 


to  be  somewhat  different  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan  to  meet  our  conditions  of 
climate  and  practice,  but  the  principle  Is 
identically  the  same  and  it  is  proving  to 
be  just  as  efficient. 

We  have  made  a  few  minor  changes 
the  second  year,  but  not  many.  Had  we 
not  had  such  a  scheme  this  fall,  when 
we  came  to  agree  upon  a  price  for  the 
ensuing  year  we  would  most  assurably 
have  had  a  violent  disagreement  between 
producers  and  distributors. 

The  elements  of  a  complete  misunder- 
standing were  present  and  yet  wc  settled 
the  dispute  with  satisfaction  to  all, 
thanks  to  the  plan. 

I  am  glad  to  add  that  the  plan  is  being 
extended  to  include  many  other  markets 
in  addition  to  London,  the  great  primary 
market  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Langford  also  stated  that  they 
have  established  a  Milk  Publicity  Coun- 
cil along  the  lines  of  our  Dairy  Council 
and  were  following,  for  the  most  part, 
our  plan  of  proceedure. 


Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  dairy  bulls 
in  use  in  the  United  States  are  either 
grades  or  scrubs.  They  are  bulls  from 
ancestry  that  has  not  been  bred  gener- 
ation after  generation  for  large  and  eco- 
nomical production  of  milk  and  butter 
fat.  This  fact,  says  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  accounts  for 
the  low  average  production  per  cow  in 
this  country. 

In  1921,  there  were  less  than  80,000 
pure  bred  bull  calves  registered  by  the 
breed  associations.  But  this  probably 
does  not  represent  half  the  pure  bred 
bulls  bom  in  1921.  The  80,000  or  more 
that  were  not  registered,  in  addition  to 
a  part  of  those  that  were  registered, 
were  probably  slaughtered  because  their 
breeders  were  not  able  to  market  them 
profitably.  This  is  because  the  average 
farmer  is  not  yet  convinced  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
pure  bred  sires.  If  every  pnre  bred  bull 
calf  bom  in  this  country  were  raised,  it 
would  take  a  three  or  four  years*  crop 


of  calves  to  replace  the  grade  and  scrub 
bulls  (numbering  approximately  60,000) 
that  are  being  used  in  dairy  herds.  When 
it  is  considered  that  not  all  pure  bred 
calves  are  worthy  of  being  used,  even  on 
grade  herds,  and  allowance  is  made  for 
the  normal  death  rate  and  other  factors 
that  enter  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
pure  bred  bulls  raised,  the  above  esti- 
mate of  three  or  four  years  could  safely 
be  increased  to  five  or  six  years  as  the 
time  that  would  be  required  to  replace 
the  scrub  bulls. 

Only  8  per  cent,  of  our  dairy  cattle 
are  pure  bred,  and  the  supply  of  pure 
bred  bulls  would  be  wholly  inadequate 
if  the  farmers  of  the  country  could  only 
appreciate  the  benefit  it  would  be  to 
them  to  head  their  producing  herds  with 
pure  bred  sires  of  good  producing  strains. 


I/abor-saving  devices  were  not  invented 
so  much  to  enable  the  housewife  to  do 
more  work,  as  to  let  her  have  more 
leisure. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS  ASS'N 


John  D.  Miller,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Co-Operative  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  made  a  wonderful  address. 
Mr.  Miller  is  also  vice  president  of  the 
Dairymen's  League,  Inc. 

He  pointed  out  the  close  communi- 
cative interest  among  the  several  mem- 
ber associatons  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion. He  showed  that  no  one  of  our 
Associations  can  succeed  without  the 
help  of  every  other  one  and  when  any 
difficulty  is  encountered  by  any  one  of 
the  Associations  it  is  immediately  felt 
in  the  neighboring  one  and  to  a  lesser 


(Ck>ntinued 
tional  Federation  in  its  activities  in  and 
representations  before  Congress  looking 
forward  to  the  passage  of  this  law. 

Mr.  Miller  explained  at  some  length 
the  present  situation  of  the  operations 
of  the  recent  tariff  law.  He  pointed  out 
the  difficulties  which  are  being  encount- 
ered in  maintaining  a  satisfactory  group 
of  tariff  rates  on  dairy  products  and  the 
productions  which  made  up  substitutes 
for  dairy  products  by  reason  of  the  reg- 
ulations and  requirements,  which  have 
been  adopted   by  the  tariff  commission. 

He  pointed  out   that  it   tvas   the  or- 


from   page    1) 

Nearly  500  participated.  H.  D.  Alle- 
bach, president  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association,  acted  as  toast- 
master.  The  speakers  of  the  evening 
were  as  follows:  Hon.  C.  I/.  King,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Hon.  F.  P.  Willits.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Dr.  Oliver  Corman,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools;  John  M.  McSparran,  Master, 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange;  Miss  Louise 
Johnson,  Chief  Nurse,  Medical  Inspector 
of  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia;   Mrs. 


At  the  open  session  Tuesday  m  -rning 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  Hnbt. 
W.  Balderston,  was  read,  who  also  read 
the  financial  statement  of  the  Dairy 
Council  made  by  the  certified  acco  intant. 

Five  nilnule  demonstrations  foiiowed: 

Aubyn  Chinn,  who  showed  tlie  new 
health  lessons  which  she  has  prepareil 
from  last  year's  work  in  the  suburban 
schools  of  Philadelphia. 

Myrtle  L.  Barger,  who  demonstrated 
her    shadowgraph    version    of    her    new 
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degree  in  the  activities  of  all  the  mem- 
ber associations. 

He  also  paid  tribute  to  the  co-opera- 
tion which  the  National  Federation  has 
received  from  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  through  its  officers 
and  directors.  Mr.  Miller  also  referred 
particularly  to  the  legislative  work  of 
the  National  Federation.  He  pointed 
out  the  great  value  to  our  organized 
American  farmers  of  the  Capper- Vol- 
stead Co-operative  Act.  He  explained 
at  length  the  part  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation  had  in  the  passage 
of  the  Voigt  Filled  Milk  Law  and  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association,  who  were  at  all 
times   closely   associated    with    the    Na- 
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ganized  farmers  of  America  and  not  the 
unorganized  farmers  that  had  secured 
for  agriculture  the  benefits  of  a  square 
deal,  both  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and 
in  the  markets  of  trade. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Miller  stated  em- 
l)hatically  that  it  was  his  belief  that  co- 
oi)erating  organizations  of  our  American 
farmers  are  the  greatest  bulwark  for 
stability  of  the  American  nation  and 
for  the  protection  of  our  constitutional 
form  of  government.  They  make  a 
great  body  of  people  who  are  accustomed 
to  observing  the  rights  of  free  speech 
and  private  properties  through  sane 
thinking  and  right  living. 

The  banquet  in  the  evening  was  the 
largest   and    most   successful   ever   held. 


Robert  K.  Atkinson,  "A  Farmer's  Wife," 
Wrighstown,  Pa.;  Dr.  Hannah  McK. 
Lyons,  Nutrition  Department,  Philadel- 
phia Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 

The  entertainment  was  provided  by 
the  Dairy  Council,  first  being  "The  Milk 
Maid  Chorus"  from  "Robin  Hood," 
given  by  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation and  Dairy  Council  employees; 
and  the  "Health  Circus"  given  by  the 
boys  of  Ferguson  School,  Philadelphia, 
trained  by  the  Dramatic  Department  of 
the  Dairy  Council.  This  is  the  newest 
play  the  Dairy  Council  has  and  it  is 
destined  to  become  one  of  its  most  popu- 
lar. Both  of  these  numbers  were  much 
enjoyed  by  all  those  attending  the  ban- 
quet. 


story  "Why  the  Cow  Jumped  Over  the 
Moon !" 

Lucille  Philbrook  demonstrated  her 
talk  on  teeth,  which  has  been  so  success- 
ful throughout  our  territory  in  the  past 
year. 

E.  R.  Quackenbush,  manager  of  the 
Pittsbiirgh  District  Dairj'  Council  talked 
on  "Creating  Markets  for  Dairy  Pro- 
ducts. 

J.  M.  McKee,  Deputy  Secretary  i^f 
Agriculture,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,, spoke  on  "What  the  State  Has 
Done  for  Dairymen." 

I.  W.  Heaps,  Secretary  Maryland  State 
Dairymen's  Association,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  "How  Our  Association  Co- 
operates With  the  City  Hoard  of  Health." 


COUNTIES  HELP  STATE  CONTROL  TUBERCULOSIS 


With  more  than  14,000  farmers  over 
the  State  making  request  for  cattle  tests 
and  in  view  of  the  limited  funds  avail- 
able for  the  vast  amount  of  tuberculosis 
eradication  work  which  remains  to  be 
done,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agri(;ulture  has  made  an  appeal  for  local 
assistance  in  counties  where  the  petitions 
are  most  urgent. 

County  commissioners   are   authorised 


by  a  law  enacted  in  the  1923  Legislature 
to  make  appropriations  from  county 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  controlling  aind  suppressing  dan- 
gerous livestock  or  jp3ant  diseases. 

Two  counties,  Crawford  and  Jefferson, 
have  already  agreed  to  co-operate  and 
render  financial  assistance  in  conducting 
area  tests,  for  which  90  per  cent,  of  the 


farmers  petitioned.  The  counties'  share 
of  the  expenses  includes  transportation 
of  the  veterinarians,  disinfection  of  build- 
ings after  the  tests  are  made  and  clerical 
help  required  to  k^ep  the  test  records. 
Preparatory  oi>erations  have  been  begun 
in  Crawford  county  by  the  State  veteri- 
narians who  expected  to  be  able  to  start 
the  work  in  Jefferson  county  by  the  first 
week  in  January. 


Additional  test  work  in  other  parts  of 
the  State  will  be  arranged  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  in  accord  with 
its  policy  of  proportioning  funds  avail- 
able for  tuberculosis  eradication,  where- 
by three-fifths  of  the  fund  is  allocated  to 
the  counties  according  to  their  respective 
cattle  population,  and  the  remaining  two- 
fifths  reserved  for  area  testing  as  in 
Crawford,  Jefferson  and  Mercer  counties. 
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This  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers  Re- 
view has  been"  delayed  a  few  days  in 
order  that  a  complete  report  of  the 
Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association,  held 
December  3  and  4,  might  be  included. 

Read  the  various  reports  and  keep 
yourself  informed  as  to  the  activities  of 
your  organization  during  the  past  year 


NEW  MEMBERSHIP 

Have  you  added  your  quota  to  the 
list  of  new  members  during  the  year? 
Of  course  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers Association  directors  and  officers,  as 
well  as  the  various  field  forces  have  been 
active,  but  have  the  various  farmers 
seen  to  it  tluit  their  neighbors  have  been 
added  to  the  list? 

An  organization  will  be  just  as  strong 
as  its  membership  makes  it — and  the 
stronger  we  are,  the  better  will  be  the 
results. 

In  a  large  part  of  the  Association  ter- 
ritory the  various  locals  have  member- 
ships aggregating  from  70  to  95  per 
cent,  of  the  farmers  in  their  localities 
actually  enrolled — in  some  cases,  the 
membership  is  up  to  100  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  districts 
where  not  over  50  per  cent,  are  enrolled, 
and  it's  in  these  districts  that  the  drives 
for  membership  should  be  developed. 

The  Association  membership  field  op- 
erators should  have  the  best  possible 
support  from  the  membership  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  work. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  shown 
t^ie  ,membership  developmenls  during 
the  past  year.  We  are  moving  fast.  A 
100  per  cent,  membership  is  the  aim  of 
the   organization. 


A  cow  that  has  to  use  her  energy 
warming  the  ice  cold  water  she  drinks, 
can't  use  that  energy  to  make  milk. 


PLAN  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

During  the  long  winter  nights  our 
readers  can  consider  their  profits  and 
losses  in  various  lines  of  agriculture — or 
plan  ways  and  means  for  the  betterment 
of  their  business  operations  in   1924. 

From  the  dairymen's  standpoint  there 
arc  many  things  that  no  di>ubt  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  milk  supply.  This 
does  not  mean  the  outlay  of  any  great 
amount  of  money,  although  undoubtedly 
some  labor  must  be  expended. 

Tf     roallv    falr<xc     hiit     liffl<»    <»flFr»rf    tn     ir«»f 
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away  from  the  rule  of  thumb  methods  of 
making  milk.  In  many  cases  all  the 
facilities  are  at  hand  but  lack  applica- 
tion. 

Make  your  plans  to  better  your  milk 
supply,  your  grain  and  your  truck  pro- 
ducts, as  the  case  may  be. 

We  do  not  mean  to  make  this  story 
a  lecture.  All  of  our  readers  know  best 
just  what  department  of  their  agfricul- 
tural  work  needs  improving  and  a  little 
forethought,  planning  and  actually  put- 
ting the  new  program  into  effect  will 
mean  dollars  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger  in  1924-. 

Pick  out  the  job  that  needs  particular 
attention.  Get  all  the  literature  avail- 
able on  the  subject,  study  these;  find 
out  which  suits  your  individual  needs 
best  and  then  make  up  your  mind  to 
do  it — and  get  busy. 


MEMBERSHIP  DRIVE  IN 

QUEEN  ANNE  COUNTY 

A  recent  association  drive  for  mem- 
bership in  Queen  Anne  County,  Md., 
was  successfully  completed.  Seventy- 
five  members  were  obtained  with  a  total 
of  518  cows.  In  addition  to  these,  18 
transfers  were  recorded.  The  shipping 
stations  upon  which  some  work  was 
done  included  Centerville,  Sudlerville, 
and  Queen  Anne.  Of  these  Sudlersville 
came  through  with  by  far  the  best  rec- 
ord. Through  the  efforts  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Sudlersville  local  in 
co-operating  with  association  solicitors 
this  territory  is  now  well  over  90  per 
cent,  organized  and  Sudlersville  stands 
well  up  in  the  list  of  best  organized 
shipping  stations  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed. 

The  success  of  this  campaig^n  is  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  splendid  help 
given  by  Mr.  Grubb,  County  Agent,  and 
the  County  Farm  Bureau.  In  addition 
we  wish  to  extend  our  thanks  to  farmer 
members  who  gave  their  time  and  aid 
to  association  field  men  organizing  in 
their  locality. 

Campaigns  of  this  kind  will  be  a  part 
of  the  Associations'  organization  plan 
from  this  time  on.  Locals  desiring  this 
type  of  work  in  their  territory  should 
get  in  touch  with  the  central  office  at 
once. 


NEW  LOCAL  AT  STRASBURG 

A  new  local  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Strasburg,  Lancaster  county,  Pa. 
Hertofore  these  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  that  territory  were  affiliated 
with  the  Paradise  Local  and  have  found 
it  more  advantageous  to  have  a  local 
organization  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Strasburg. 

The  officers  of  the  new  local  are: 
President,  Charles  Hersh;  secretary  and 
treasurer,   Musser  H.  Leachey. 


D.  G.  Harry,  formerly  president  of 
the  Maryland  State  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation, with  headquarters  In  Baltimore, 
Md.,  was  recently  elected  a  member  of 
the  Maryland  State  Senate,  from  Mar- 
ford  county,  on  an  agricidtural  platform. 


WHEAT  PRODUCTION  COST 

EXCEEDS  SELLING  PRICE 

Conclusive  evidence  that  the  cost  of 
producing  wheat  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  present  selling  price  is  found 
in  a  survey  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
in  figures  secured  by  the  State  College 
agricultural  extension  farm  acco-untant 
in  Lancaster  county.  Pa. 

Reports  from  2000  farms  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  show  that  on  the  aver- 
age in  1922  it  cost  $1.23  per  bushel  to 
produce  wiical.  Figures  ouiaineu  in  Lan- 
caster county  showed  an  average  cost 
of  $1.28  per  bushel.  These  cost  rec- 
ords come  from  35  farms  on  which  over 
800  acres  of  wheat  were  raised.  The 
cost  per  bushel  varied  on  the  individual 
farms   from   95  cents  to  $2.17. 


The  P.  E.  Sharpless  Company 
has  sold  all  of  its  stock  holdings 
in  the  Breyer-SiiaTpIess  Milk  As- 
sociation, Philadelphia,  Pa^  and 
have  withdftawn  from  that  or- 
ganisation* 


J40  LOCALS 

The  registration  taken  of  the  member- 
ship attending  the  seventh  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation, in  Phiadephia,  this  year, 
shows  that  140  local  branches  were  repre- 
sented individually  at  the  meeting  and 
that  the  highest  number  of  ballots  cast 
for  any  one  director  totaled  1847. 

This  was  a  truly  representative 
gathering  of  the  membership  and  re- 
flected the  increasing  interest  taken  by 
members  in  the  annual  meeting  as  well 
as  the  general  welfare  of  the  association. 


GOOD  FARMING  HELPS  IN 

FIGHT  AGAINST  ALL  PEST& 

"That  good  farming  helps  greatly  in 
fighting  insects  and  diseases  is  shown  by 
a  comparison  of  farms  where  the  best 
methods  are  used  and  those  where  they 
are  not,"  says  a  leading  autliority. 

"Some  of  the  things  that  are  a  part  of 
good  farming  are  listed  as  rotation  of 
crops,  fall  plowing,  cleaning  up  trash  on 
fields  and  destroying  remnants  of  crops, 
grubbing  out  hedge  rows,  using  good 
seed  in  well-prepared  soil,  and  intelligent 
use  of  proper  fertilizers.  Good  farmers 
find  that  land  kept  healthy  are  in  better 
shape  to  resist  disease  and  insects." 


FOREIGN  BUTTER 

Two  thousand  four  hundred  tons  of 
butter,  with  an  average  grade  of  93.93 
points,  is  the  record  of  the  New  Zealand 
Co-Operative  Dairy  Co.,  for  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1923,  according  to  a 
consular  report  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  During  six 
months  in  the  height  of  the  season  all 
butter  made  was  graded  superfine,  with 
the  exception  of  63  boxes  which  were 
graded  first-class.  The  top  score  was 
94.46.  The  high  quality  is  due  to  sci- 
entific production  methodes  by  farmers, 
an  educational  campaign  conducted  by 
the  company's  instructors,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  a  rigid  system  of  grading. 


The  first  shipment  of  Siberian  butter 
to  be  received  in  this  country  in  several 
years  recently  arrived  at  the  port  of  New 
York.  The  8000  tubs  which  made  up 
the  importation  were  released  for  sale  to 
the  trade  when  examination  by  inspec- 
tors of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
showed  that  the  butter  complied  with 
the  United  States  legal  standardi. 


AREA  PLAN  OF  WIPING 
OUT  CATTLE  TUBERCULOSIS 

PROVES  POPULAR 

Testing  cattle  for  tuberculosis  under 
the  area  plan — that  is  testing  all  the 
cattle  at  once  in  a  county  or  other 
area — is  proving  very  popular  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  One  reason  is 
that  a  county  freed  of  this  disease  is  a 
center  to  which  catte  buyers  are  at- 
tracted; another  is  that  large  numbers 
of  cattle  can  be  tested  at  a  lower  cost 
than  when  only  a  few  herds  or  a  single 
lierd  are  tested. 

During  the  past  year  nearly  1,800,000 
cattle  were  tested  under  this  plan,  and 
this  was  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  all 
the  cattle  tested  in  the  United  States.  A 
summary  of  72  counties  reported  as  hav- 
ing finished  testing  all  of  the  cattle 
within  their  borders  shows  that  the 
work  was  done  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately 34  cents  a  head,  which  included 
all  expenses,  exclusive  of  indemnity. 

So  far  81  counties  have  finished  testing 
all  of  the  catte  once,  an  increase  of  60 
counties  over  the  preceding  year.  Seven- 
teen counties — 1  in  Indiana,  2  in  Tennes- 
see, 4  in  Michigan,  and  10  in  North 
Caroina — have  been  approved  as  modi- 
fied accredited  areas  and  cattle  may  now 
be  moved  from  within  their  borders 
when  properly  identified  without  a  tuber- 
culin test  for  a  period  of  three  years  to 
such  states  as  will  accept  this  class  of 
cattle. 


FOOD  BUREAU  TIGHTENS 

UP  ON  MILK  TEST  LAW 

Results  of  the  campaign  directed  by 
live  Bureau  of  Foods  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  against  milk 
plants  and  creameries  which  fail  to  show 
proper  records  in  tests  for  butterfat  or 
which  fail  to  comply  with  other  provi- 
sions of  the  milk  and  cream  testing  act, 
stand  out  prominently  in  Director  James 
Foust's  October  food  report. 

One-fifth  of  the  187  cases  prosecuted 
during  the  momth  applied  to  infringe- 
ments of  the  testing  act  in  ten  counties 
including  Blair,  Cambria,  Chester,  Clin- 
toin,  Cumberland,  Lackawanna,  Lancaster, 
Luzerne,   Philadelphia   and   Venango. 

There  were  79  violations  of  the  act 
which  protects  the  public  against  the 
purchase  of  milk  and  cream  containing 
less  than  the  required  amounts  of  fats 
and  solids;  38  cases  in  which  old  or 
stored  eggs  were  sold  as  fresh;  18  viola- 
tions under  the  general  pure  food  law 
and  several  violations  of  the  filled  milk, 
butter,  fresh  meat,  fruit  syrup,  vinegar 
and  non-alcoholic  drink  acts. 


PENNA.  WHEAT  ACREAGE 

BACK  TO  NORMAL  LEVEL 

Pennsylvania's  wheat  acreage  this  year 
indicates  that  the  State  as  a  whole  has 
receded  well  beyond  its  pre-war  status 
in  regard  to  the  acres  of  land  devoted  to 
this  one  farm  crop.  According  to  data 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistic*  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  estimated  acreage  of  wheat 
in  most  counties  in  1923  is  back  to  the 
1913-1914  level. 

A  comparison  of  the  acreage  by  coun- 
ties over  a  period  of  years  reveals  some 
interesting  facts.  Among  other  things, 
the  county  figures  before  and  after  the 
war  period  show  to  what  extent  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  responded  to  the  cry 
for  "More  Wheat"  by  Increasing  their 
acreage  and  production  of  this  import- 
ant crop.  An  equally  interesting  and 
significant  fact  is  the  gradual  trend 
toward  a  normal  status  In  the  production 
of  wheat  in  Pennsylvania  as  brought 
out  In  comparative  figures  for  the  period 
since  1919. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


SELUNO   PLAN 


Basic  Quantity  In  Jnly  and  August  110  per  cent.    Basic  Quantity  In  Septembw  116  per  cant 

Class  n  Surplus  not  effectlv*  In  July.  Angnst  and  September 

(No  Snrplas  Mlllc  In  October,  November  and  December) 

The  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  for  1924  becomes  effective  with  January  The  basic 
quantity  is  represented  by  the  average  shipment  of  milk  during  October  November  and 
December,    1923,  during  which  time  the  full  basic  price  will   be  paid  for  all  milk 

In  January  milk  will  be  bought  on  the  basic  and  surplus  plan.  Milk  in  excess  of  the 
basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  will  be  paid  for  on  New  York  92  score,  solid  packed 
butter,  plus  20  per  cent.  Milk  in  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  basic  quantity  will  be  paid 
for  on  a  flat  92  score  butter  price. 

NOVEMBEB 

OOUNTBT  BBOEXVnrO  STATIONS 

Quotations  are  for  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
arrangement. 


NOTBMBEB 

F.  O.  B.  PHILADELPHIA 

Orade  B  Market  MUk 

From  these  prices  1  cent  per  46H  quarts 
or  1  cent  per  100  pounds  is  to  be  deducted 
by  the  buyer,  which  together  with  one  cent 
per  46H  quarts,  contributed  by  the  buyer  is 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Phiadelphia  Inter  State  Dairy  Council  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  publicity  cam- 
paign advertising  the  food  value  and  greater 
consumption  of  dairy  products.  Two  cents 
per  100  pounds  commission  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Inter-8t.ite  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
iration  is  to  be  deducted  and  returned  to 
the  association. 


Test 

per  cent. 

3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.6 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
8.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
8.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.8 
4.85 
4.4 
4.46 
4.6 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


Prices 
ranted  by 

Test 

per  cent. 

3. 

3.05 
3.1 
8.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
8.45 
3.5 
3.55 
8.6 
3.66 
8.7 
8.76 
3.8 
3.86 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.85 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 


Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lb. 
$2.97 

2.99 

3.01 

3.03 

3.05 

3.07 

3.09 

3.11 

3.13 

3.15 

3.17 

3.19 

8.21 

3.28 

3.25 

3.27 

8.29 

8.81 

3.83 

8.35 

3.37 

8.39 

8.41 

8.46 

8.45 

3.47 

8.49 

8.61 

8.63 

8.56 

8.67 

3.59 

8.61 

8.68 

8.65 

8.67 

8.69 

8.71 

8.78 

8.75 

8.77 


Price 
per  qt. 
6.86 
6.40 
6.45 
6.50 
6.65 
6  60 
6.65 
6.66 
667 
6.70 
6.80 
6.85 
6.90 
6.93 
6.95 
7. 

7.06 
7.10 
7.16 
7.2 
7.25 
7.27 
7.80 
7.35 
7.40 
7.46 
7.60 
7.68 
7.65 
7.60 
7.66 
7.70 
7.76 
7.80 
7.86 
7.88 
7.90 
7.95 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 


4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 


.66 

.7 

.75 

.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


DECEMBER 

subject    to    change 
market  conditions. 

Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lb. 
$2.97 
2.99 
8.01 
8.08 
8.05 
8.07 
8.00 
8.11 
8.18 
8.15 
8.17 
8.19 
8.21 
8.28 
8.85 
8.87 
8.20 
8.81 
8.88 
8.85 
8.87 
8.80 
8.41 
8.45 
8.45 
8.47 
8.49 
8.51 
8.53 
3.56 
8.57 
3.59 
3.61 
3.68 
3.65 
3.67 
3.69 
3.71 
3.73 
8.75 
3.77 


whenever    war- 


Price 
par  qt. 
6.85 
6.40 
6.45 
6.60 
6.65 
6.60 
6.65 
6.66 
6.67 
6.70 
6.80 
6.85 
6.90 
6.98 
6.06 
7. 

7.05 
7.10 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.27 
7.30 
7.35 
7.40 
7.45 
7.50 
7.53 
7.55 
7.60 
7.65 
7.70 
7.75 
7.80 
7.85 
7.88 
7.90 
7.95 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 


When  milk  Is  not  tested  the  price 

r.    O.   B.    Philadelphia  is 

7V4   cents   a  quart 


1923 
MONTHLY    SURPLUS    PRICES 

4%  milk  at  all  country  receiving  points 


January 

2.64 

February 

2.81 

March 

2.86 

April 

2.86 

May 

2.07 

June 

1.86 

July 

1.88 

August 

2.07 

Septwnber 
October 

2^16 

•Vovember 

Deeembiftr 

2.49 
2.86 
2.87 
2.24 
2.02 
1.86 
1.96 
2.08 
2,19 


2.07 
1.97 
1.98 
1.86 
1.68 
1.56 


OnUU  B  Ifailwt  Xnk 

These  prices  Include  a  4ed«eilon  of  one 
cent  per  100  pounds,  wkieh  aaoont,  together 
with  one  cent  per  100  pounds,  contributed  by 
the  buyer,  is  to  be  turned  oww  by  each  buyer 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Intor-State  Dtttry 
Oouncil  for  the  purpose  of  eondnetiac  •  pub- 
licity campaign  advertising  the  feed  ralue 
and  greater  consumption  of  dairy  prodaeta. 
The  commission  of  2  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  from  the  members  of  the  Intor-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  is  to  be  dedaeted 
and  returned  to  the  Aasociation  •■  heretofore. 

Freight  and   Beeelvlnf   Station   Ohargei 
Dedoctod 


1 
11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


Miles 

to  10  incl. 
to  20  " 
to  30  •* 
to  40  " 
to  50  •• 
to  60  " 
to  70  " 
to  80  •• 
to  90  " 
to  100  " 
to  110  " 
to  120  " 
to  ISO  " 
to  140  " 
to  150  " 
to  100  " 
to  170  " 
to  180  " 
to  190  " 
to  200  " 
to  210  " 
to  220  " 
to  230  " 
to  240  " 
to  250  " 
to  260  " 
to  270  " 
to  280  '* 
to  290  " 
to   300    " 


Freight 
on  100  lbs. 
milk 
.268 
.288 
.803 
.818 
.888 
.848 
.864 
.374 
.889 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.460 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


price  per 

100  lbs. 
8«,  milk 
12.46 
2.46 
2.48 
2.42 
2.40 
2.89 
2.86 
2.86 
2.34 
2.88 
2.81 
2.30 
2.29 
2.28 
2.27 
2.25 
2.24 
2.23 
2.22 
2.22 
2.21 
2.19 
2.19 
2.18 
2.17 
2.16 
2.15 
2.16 
2.18 
2.18 


DECEMBER 
Freight  and  Receiving  Stations 
Dedncted 
Prices  subject  to  change  whenever 
by  market   conditions 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

61 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

281 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


Miles 

to   10  incl. 

to  20  " 

to  80  " 

to  40  " 

to  50  " 

to  60  " 

to  70  " 

to  80  " 

to  90  " 

to   100  " 

to  110  " 

to   120  " 

to   130  " 

to   140  " 

to   150  " 

to   160  " 

to   170  " 

to   180  " 

to   190  " 

to  200  " 

to  210  " 

to  220  " 

to  280  " 

to  240  " 

to  260  " 

to   260  " 

to  270  " 

to  280  " 

to  290  " 

to  800  " 


Freight  en 
lOo  lbs.  milk 
.268 
.288 
.808 
.818 
.888 
.848 
.364 
.874 
.389 
.899 
.414 
.424 
.484 
.460 
.460 
.476 
.480 
.49q 
.606 
.610 
.62Q 
.586 
.540 
.650 
.566 
.566 
.576 
.681 
.696 
.600 


Charges 

warranted 

Price  per 
100  lbs. 
Bq/'r,  milk 
82.46 
2.46 
2.43 
2.42 
2.40 
2.89 
2.86 
2.86 
2.84 
2.88 
2.81 
2.80 
2.29 
2.28 
2.27 
2.25 
2.24 
2.28 
2.22 
2.22 
2.21 
2.19 
2.10 
8.18 
9.17 
3.18 
2.15 
2.15 
9.19 
2.18 


MONTHLY   BASIC   PRICES   OF   OBADE   B 
Oa  MABXBT  MXLK 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  sta- 
tions in   the   5o  mile  zone  at  8<^   butterfat. 


1922 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1923 

.Tnnunry 

February 

March 

April 

May 

.Tune 

July 

August 

September 

October  1-15 

October  18-81 

Novetaber 


BeoelTing 

P.  O.  B.  per 
quart  Phlla. 

station  60  mile 

zone  per  ewt. 

5.85c 

$1.88 

6.36 

1.88 

6.86 

1.88 

5.88 

1.88 

5.85 

1.80 

6.85 

1.80 

6.85 

1.80 

5.85 

1.80 

5.85 

1.80 

6.85 

2.38 

6.85 

2.88 

6.86 

2.80 

6.86 

2.80 

6.85 

2.80 

6.36 

2.80 

6.85 

2.80 

7.10 

2.78 

7.10 

2.78 

7.86 

2.86 

7*85 

2.86 

7.85 

2.85 

7.86 

2.85 

7.10 

8.78 

6.85 

9.80 

I 


DAIRY  COUNCIL 
SERVICE 

The  yarious  departments  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

» 

Is  Yours  for  the  Asking 
Without  Cost 

You  may  have  Lecturers  and  Speakers  on  Health  or 

Nutrition  Topics 


MOTION  PICTURE  FILMS  ON  DAIRYING  SUBJECTS 

PLAYS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 
LANTERN  SLIDES,  LITERATURE,  POSTERS,  ETC. 


The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the  message  of  "Milk  for 
Health"  to  thousands  of  consumers  and  producers.  Why 
not  include  those  in  your  community  ? 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  for  local  I.  M.  Pa. 

Meetings,  Community  or  Local  Meeting  in 

the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

Let  Us  Plan  Your  Entertainment 

Write  for  detailed  Information 


ia  Interstate  Dairy  Couneil 


BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 
1211  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


P^6 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


December,  1923 


The   Bestov  Calendar 


EqiipBcit  to  bandle  milk 


BestoV  ;; 


from    cow  to  consumer 


Buy  Cans  at  Reduced  Prices 

Prices  on  our  milk  cans  have  just  been  substantially 


1  cuuced — leiiipurariiy. 


Prices  cannot  be  held    down  to 
these  levels  long. 

[  Here  is  a  real  opportunity  to 
I  iij  I  purchase  in  the  off  season,  at 
MtJ  a  saving  which  pays,  rather 
than  waiting  until  spring  to  buy  at 
the  peak  price. 

These  cans  are  all  new 
stock,  now  being  received 
direct  from  our  factory  in  a 
full  assortment  of  sizes  and 

styles.    First  quality  workmanship 

and  materials  throughout. 


Telephone,  write  or  come  in  for 
these  Special  Prices 


Lnearry^Ba 


Milk  Can  Jackets 

A  full  stock  of  jackets 
made  of  f  and  1  in.  felt, 
in  two  grades.  The  better 
grade  is  made  of  heavy 
waterproof  duck.  Regu- 
larly fitted  with  2  straps ; 
three  extra.  All  sizes. 
Can  be  lettered. 


1018 


1918  Market  Street 
PHILADELPHU 


Ntztte 
Staalty  Tht^tn 


Proper  Straining 
Insures 

Ciean  Millc 


K4 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  ^vire  screen  ring  for  clamp- 

ing cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  clamp. 

Experience  teaches  that  no  man  or 
set  of  men  can  day  after  day  produce 
milk  free  from  sediment.  It  is  vitally 
important  to  strain  off  all  the  sedi- 
ment immediately  after  milking. 

We  guarantee  that  our  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer  will  remove  every  last  bit  of 
sediment,  and  no  other  strainer  will.  Make 
OS  prove  it. 

The  Dr.  Clark  invariably  wins  first  prize  at 
every  show  where  exhibited.  More  than 
ten  million  quarts  of  milk  are  strained 
through  it  daily.  Economical  and  conven- 
ient for  both  the  big  and  small  milk  pro- 
ducer. Never  wears  out.  Removes  the 
dirt  that  the  other  suainers  can't 

10-qt  and  18-qL  sizes.  If  your  dealer  can't 
•npply  you,  writ» 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

D«9«.  F.  248  ChaaivtoB  St. 
B ATTLS  <  REEK.  IflCH. 


I 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 

THERE  are  good  reasons  why 
more  Unadilla  silos  are  sold 
each  year  than  any  others. 

They  cure  and  keep  silage  better. 
They  keep  upright,  airtight  and 
repel  frost.  They  are  easiest  and 
safest  to  use.  Unadillas  are  known 
by  their  famous  safety  door  front 
ladder. 

This  is  the  time  to  arrange  for 
your  Unadilla.  Early  orders  now, 
while  our  factory  is  not  rushed, 
earn  the  biggest  saving  we  ever 

offered. 

Writ*  t»dsy  for  tlu  big  Unadilla 
catatag.  tarly  »rd*r  diutumtt  and 
mg—cy  titrfor  •p$n  Urritoay. 

Unadiiia  Silo  Company 

»^2  D  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  the  Dairy  Cow 
Old  **boMy"  Ukes  to  be  fed  regularly. 
She  objects  to  a  late  meal  Just  as  stren- 
uously as  you  do.  The  regularity  of  her 
feed  is  more  important  than  the  exact 
time.  Set  an  Yio\xx  for  serving  the  dairy 
herd  and  then  stick  to  It 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 

INTER.STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 


As  the  Treasurer's  report  for  year  ending  NoTember  80th,  1928,  I  beg  to  submit 
the  following  report  and  financial  statement  as  furnished  by  Wm.  Lewis  McGee 
and  Company,  Certified  Public  Accoimtants. 

SUte  ment  of  Profit  and  Loss,  Year  Ended  November  30,  t923 
Income 
Commissions : 

Through  dealers    $56,299.88 

Direct  from  members  1^59.98  S58.269.81 

Milk  Producers  Review 

Advertising   $  5,811.18 

Subscriptions    198.26      5,604.43 

Banquet    L027.60 

Books— "The  Price  of  MUk"— King  2.00 

Interest  received    828.86 

Excess  of  income  for  special  train  to  Syractise 

over  cost  of  train  45.4B 

$66,168.07 
Expenses 

Organization |11,746.22 

Directors  and  Executive  Committee 2,600.16 

Officers 6,824.88 

Adjustment   , 8,106.11 

Testing 11,620.60 

Milk  Producers  Review   10^^.42 

National  Federation 1,998.10 

Annual  meeting  1,967.79 

Office    10.862.81 

Standard  Time  League  72.79 

$60,226.78 

Net  profit  for  the  year $4,941.84 

I  wish  to  call  the  attenti(m  of  the  members  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
year  that  we  have  l)een  able  to  show  a  net  profit  on  the  business,  as  it  has  always 
been  necessary  in  the  past  to  draw  on  our  capital  account  to  help  pay  the  operating 
expenses. 

BALANCE  SHEET  NOVEBIBER  30^  1923 

ASSETS 

Cash— Bank     $    5,122.26 

Petty    100.00 

Savings  fund   &069.24  $  8,811  J(0 

Loans  receivable    700.00 

Accounts  receivable 1,041.68 

Due  from  Dairy  Council 800.42 

Investments 

Second  U.  S.  Liberty  Loan  Bonds 2,600.00 

Fourth  U.  S.  Liberty  Loan  Bonds 5,000.00      7,600.00 

Advances    425.00 

Furniture  and  fixtures 4^868.22 

Less  reserve  for  dq;)redatioa 824.18      8,684.09 

|21,812JM 

CURRENT  LIABILITIES 
None  None 

CAPITAL  STOCK 

Capital  authorized:     40,000  shares   $100,000.00 

Less  unissued:     26,464.6  shares 68,661JM> 

Issued  and  outstanding $86,888.60 

Deficit 

Balance  December  1,  1922 19,467.80 

Less  profit  for  year  ended  November  SO,  1928 4,941.84 

Balance  November  80,  1928   14,626.96 

$21,812.64 
Robert  F.  Brinlxm,  Treasurer 


PENNSYLVANIA 

INDUSTRIAL  REFORB«ATORY 
NEW  HERD  SIRE 

The  value  of  a  good  sire  in  the  dairy 
herd  at  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Re- 
formatory, Huntingdcm,  Pa.,  is  empha- 
sized in  their  recent  purchase  of  an  out- 
standing Holstein  Freisian  bull. 

They  have  recently  purchased  from 
the  Lakeside  Stock  Farm,  Sjrracuse,  N. 
Y.,  the  sire.  Great  Fortuna,  No.  877888. 

This  bull  is  from  remarkable  produc- 
ing ancestors,  as  shown  by  the  noted 
sires  and  dams  in  his  fire  generation  pe- 
digrees which  have  already  produced  8T4 
A.  R.  O.  daughters. 

Great  Fortuna's  seven  nearest  dams 
averaged  4.28  per  cent  butter  fat,  89i(8 
pounds  butter.  612.76  pounds  milk, 
while  his  fifteen  nearest  dams,  averaged 
4.10  per  cent  butter  fat,  29.76  ponads 
butter,  678.84  pounds  mOk  In  •  wedE. 


PROOF  READER'S  CORRECTIONS 

This  story  is  vouched  for. 

At  one  of  the  large  advertising  agen- 
cies in  Philadelphia,  copy  was  in  prepar- 
ation for  certain  breeds  of  cattle. 

The  advertisement  contained  pictures 
of  several  cows  and  bulls,  together  with< 
a  record  of  their  ''dams  and  sires.** 

When  the  copy  came  through  the 
proof  reader  was  surprised  to  note  that 
every  "dam**  in  the  copy  had  been  care- 
fully changed  by  the  conscientious  typist 
to  a  less  emphatic  word. 

In  erery  case  the  word  "dam"  had 
been  used  to  replace  the  apparently 
offensive  word  '*dam.** 


It  isn*t  the  total  yield,  but  the  yield 
per  unit  whether  it  is  per  acre,  per 
cow,  or  per  hen,  that  oouats. 


December,  1923 


REPORT  OF  THE 

TESTING  SERVICE 

By  Frank  M  Twining 
'i'he  check  testing  service  was  started 
February  1st,  1923,  when  two  men  were 
(inployed  in  addition  to  the  two  already 
doing  field  work,  one  man  was  employed 
March  1st,*  one  March  16th,  one  June 
Ist,  and  one  on  part  time  as  laboratory 
iissistant  October  1st. 

The  present  field  force  consists  of 
(has.  C.  Cook,  Arden,  Delaware;  Ernest 
('.  Dunning,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  A.  Wayne 
Jackson,  Coatesville,  Pa.;  Henry  D.  Kin- 
sc-y,  Quakertown,  Pa.;  Clayton  Rejmolds, 
Oxford,  Pa.;  I.  Ralph  Zollers,  GUberts- 
ville.  Pa.;  F.  M.  Twining,  Newtown, 
Pa,  on  full  time;  Joseph  Millis,  PhUadel- 
pliia  is  on  part  time  and  after  Decem- 
ber 1st,  Horace  L.  Way,  Chadds  Ford, 
I'a.,  will  be  on  part  time  to  relieve  Chas. 
('.  Cook  for  organisation  work  on  mem- 
bership drives, 

CHANGE  IN  PLAN 

The  original  plan  was  to  make  six 
tests  of  the  milk  of  each  patron  during 
the  year,  thus  making  one  test  for  each 
member  every  two  months,  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  it  was  necessary 
to  make  two  consecutive  tests  covering 
an  entire  pay  period  in  order  to  know 
positively  whether  or  not  some  dealers 
were  giving  our  members  fair  treatment. 
As  this  method  would  require  a  period 
of  four  months  between  tests,  it  was 
decided  to  employ  another  man  Jime 
1st,  so  that  now  our  system,  barring  in- 
terruptions, will  enable  us  to  make  two 
tests  of  every  patron  every  third  month. 

Both  at  the  time  of  the  price  raise 
May  1st  and  at  the  time  of  the  price 
drop,  November  1st,  our  directors  felt 
that  organization  was  of  more  import- 
ance than  testing  and  our  testing  work 
was  suspended  temporarily  in  each 
case. 

SCOPE 

The  scope  of  our  work  covers  86 
counties  in  the  four  states:  20  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 2  in  Delaware,  7  in  New  Jersey 
and  7  in  Maryland. 

There  are  178  milk  plants  to  be  reach- 
ed outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Camden. 
Our  testing  service  reaches  approxi- 
mately 8000  members  of  which  about 
800  are  direct  shippers  to  Philadelphia 
and  Camden.  (We  only  test  for  those 
members  who  pay  commission  and  who 
are  paid  for  their  milk  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  butterfat  tiierdn.) 

Up  to  November  17th,  28000  tests  have 
been  made  and  cards  sent  telling  the 
results.  Wherever  milk  is  bought  by 
weight,  scales  have  been  regularly  tested 
to  determine  thdr  accuracy. 

CORRECTIONS 
Previous  to  tliis  year  <Mie  of  our  great- 
est losses  ot  commissions  has  hctn  due 
to  our  members  changing  dealers  and 
addresses  without  notifying  the  central 
office  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association  of  the  change.  Our  men 
have  regularly  checked  receiving  stati<m 
lists  and  made  hundreds  of  such  correc- 
tions to  our  records. 

• 

ORGANIZATION 
It  is  possible  to  test  only  during  cer- 
tain periods  each  month  as  residues  of 
composite  samples  are  held  only  ten 
days  after  being  tested  by  the  dealer, 
so  that  there  are  periods  available  each 
month  for  organization  work.  In  repre- 
sentative territories  where  no  organisa- 
tion work  has  been  done  our  membership 
percentage  has  decreased  from  60%  to 
89%  from  May  to  October.  In  exactly 
similar  territories  with  four  and  one- 
half  days  membership  work  by  two 
men  the  membership  peroentage  was  in- 
cressed  from  86%  to  44%. 
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Get  Straight  on  "Protein" 

WHEN  folks  speak  of  '^protein''  they  usually  mean 
''proteins."  Science  has  discovered  dozens  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  proteins,  but  is  still  groping  blindly  to  ex- 
plain why  some  combinations  of  proteins  in  a  dairy  ration 
produce  much  more  milk  than  others. 


In  Unicorn  there  is 


100  Lbs. 


UKICOKK 

HAIRY  AATION 


JClMSANTEE0AXAmi5      ^ 
mnOH  24%  FAT        5» 

oMoitwmis  50%  ma.  t% 
CHAPIN  &  CO. 

HAMMOND,  JND.T^ 


group  of  proteins,  totaling  24%, 
that  comes  as  near  to  being  the 
right  combination  as  Science  and 
our  own  milk-pail  tests,  working 
together,  can  produce. 

It  is  not  the  total  amount  of  pro- 
tein, but  the  combination  of  the 
right  kinds  of  protein,  that  ex- 
plains Unicorn's  success. 

A  made-on-paper  ration  may  foot 
up  the  required  total  of  proteins, 
and  yet  call  for  a  combination 
that  cannot  yield  good  results. 


It  is  not  an  accident  that  Uni- 
com has  earned  its  reputation  as 
a  good  dairy  ration.  Reputation  is  built  on  what  the 
user — not  the  maker  or  the  author  of  a  formula — says  of 
a  product.    Ask  the  neighbor  who  feeds  Unicom. 

More  Profit  Every  Day— For  More  Days 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 


327  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Up  to  Noveml>er  I7th  our  fleldmen 
alone  have  turned  in  1806  new  member- 
ship contracts. 

PERSONAL  VISITS-MEETINGS 
MILEAGE 

The  fleldmen  between  February  1st 
and  November  17th  have  made  8429 
personal  business  calls  on  individual 
farmers.  They  have  attended  189  meet- 
ings, with  a  total  attendance  of  8900. 
They  have  traveled  64,000  auto  miles  in 
their  work. 

Vast  improvement  in  testing  efficiency 
and  fair  dealing  has  been  effected  by 
the  check  testing  service  throughout  the 
wh(de  territory.  It  is  impossible  to  go 
into  the  details  of  this  work,  but  the 
following  outline  enumerates  some  of 
the  actual  improvements  brought  about. 

1.  Corrections  in  actual  test  figures. 

2.  Betterment  of  methods  of  handling 

of  composites. 

8.  Installation   of  complete   new   test 

system  at  Assodatian  request. 

4.  Corrections  in  methods  of  sampling. 

5.  Coriecti<His  in  methods  of  running 

the  test 

6.  Improvement  in  testing  equipment 

7.  Regulation  of  defective  scales. 

9.  Improvement   iw,   weighing   equip- 

ment to  prevent  spigot  leagake. 
9.    Detection  of  dishonesty  on  part  of 
plant  employe 


10.  Adjustment  of  individual  test  diffi- 

culties. 

11.  Detection    of    unlicensed,    incompe- 

tent testers. 

Probably  the  greatest  benefit  produced 
has  been  in  the  strict  attention  to  detail 
which  receiving  station  men  give  to 
their  test  operations  when  they  known 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  checked  upon 
at  any  time. 

Consecutive  reports  on  the  same  plants 
point  out  clearly  a  general  increase  in 
carefulness. 


The  farmer  who  wants  to  learn  how 
to  farm  better  has  many  ways  of  learn- 
ing. He  can  watch  his  neighbor  who 
has  a  knack  of  doing  some  one  thing 
well.  He  can  read  the  farm  and  dairy 
papers.  He  can  consult  his  county 
agent.  He  can  study  the  free  bulletins 
from  his  State  college.  He  can  obtain 
information  from  the  National  Depart- 
ment of  Agfriculture.  In  fact  there  are 
many  ways — but  what  it  needs  Is  a  de- 
termination to  learn  the  best  methods 
and  then  put  them  into  practice. 


(RAQB 
BATTERrV 

Service  Station 

A  battery  recharged  here  ia  one 
charged  properly — for  it  is  caoetantly 
under  competent  observation  when 
it  is  "on  the  line"  and  exacting  care  ia 
taken  to  prevent  overcharging  or  any 
other  injury. 

Your  battery  laats  longeat  when  we 
handle  it 


OUR  SERVICE  is 
dependable. 


unbiaaed  and 


Pusey   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

WEST  6IESTEI,  Pi  MITESTILLE.  PA. 


A  pig  that  doesn't  make  a  hog  of  him- 
self isn't  proflUble. 


Lime  on  the  land  means  money  in  the 
hand. 


During  September  480,191  cattle  were 
tuberculin  tested  under  the  systematic 
plan  of  tuberculosis  eradication  con- 
ducted by  various  states  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  A 
total  of  14,604  reactors  were  found.  The 
popularity  of  tul>ercuUn  testing  if  shows 
by  the  extent  of  the  waiting  Ust  which 
at  the  end  of  September  consisted  of 
146,487  herds. 
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Double/^NetDaiiyRroflt/ 


One  cent  a  day 

per  cow  is  the  average  cost 
of  using  Kow-Kare  as  a 
preventive  of  disease  and 
•id  to  increased  milk  yield. 
cTMost  dairymen  feed  ■ 
tablespoonfui  t>vice  a  day 
ODeweek  out  of  each  month 
Fed  two  weeks  before  and 
tiwo  weeks  after  calving, 
Kow-Kare  strengthens 
the  cow  over  this  critical 
period. 


^  4    *>»»<iilv>u«,v»,o.»*  • 


i  t, 


—  and  ^op  dreading  cow 
diseases,  at  one  stroke  >^ 

The  best  dairy  authorities  say  that,  on 
the  average,  an  increase  in  milk  yield  of 
only  10%  -wiXi  double  the  net  profit.  This 
is  a  goal  so  moderate  that  it  can  be  at- 
tained in  almost  every  dairy. 

Cows  are  pretty  hardy  creatures,  but  their  gen- 
ital and  digestive  organs — always  hard  worked  in 
the  function  of  milk  making— are  prone  to  break 
down.   The  milk-yield  at  once  suffers. 

These  milk-making  functions  of  nearly  every 
cow,  need  frequent  aid  to  keep  them  toned  up  to 
top-notch  production,  and  to  ward  off  disease. 
Kow-Kare  accomplishes  just  this  purpose.  Acts 
directly  on  the  organs  of  production.  Thus 
etrengfthened,  you  need  have  little  fear  of  such  cow 
diseases  as  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained  After- 
birth, Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite. 

The  milk-flow,  too.  is  surprisingly  increased  by 
the  general  conditioning  action  of  Kow-Kare.  A 
cow  may  have  no  sign  of  disease,  yet  show  a 
substantial  increase  in  yield  when  Kow-Kare  is 
fed  moderately. 

Start  now  to  get  10^  more  milk  from  your 
cows.  Our  free  book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor" 
tells  how  to  use  Kow-Kare  successfully.  Write 
for  your  copy. 

Peed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists  sell 
Kow-Kare;  $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  If  your  dealer 
is  not  supplied,  we  will  mail  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  remittance. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,Inc..Lyndonvine,Vt 

Makers  also  of  Bag  Balm,  Grange  Garget  Remedy, 
Horse  Comfort  and  American  Horse  Tonic. 


3S& 


fovea 

KOtfKARE 

wedieach 
month 
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G4  penny  a  day  per  cow 


// 


DAIRY  PROFITS  COME  FROM  CUHING  COSTS 


EcoBMiy  ia  PredactiMi  at  Well  aa  lacrcastd 
One  way  to  make  more  money  in 
dairying  U  through  economy  in  pro- 
duction; it  may  be  as  important  a  way 
as  through  increased  returns  for  the 
product   sold.     This    is   the   opinion    of 

,  many  men  who  are  closely  in  touch 
with  the  dairy  situation. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been 
a  notable  increase  in  the  production  of 
corn  silage  and  legume  hay.  This  is  a 
most  encouraging  sign,  as  these  essential 
roughages  furnish  the  basis  for  the 
most  economical  rations  for  this  section. 

The  growing  of  grain  mixtures  for 
feeding,  such  as  oats  and  peas,  or  oats, 
peas  and  barley  is  also  said  to  make  for 


Prices  ladaded  b  Ways  to  Make  Moaey 
economy  in  production.  Careful  tests 
have  shown  that  the  yield  per  acre  is 
increased  when  these  mixtures  are  sown, 
over  the  yields  when  only  a  single  grain 
is  grown  by  itself.  The  dairy  farmer 
who  can  grow  small  grain  mixtures  con- 
taining Canada  field  peas,  and  who  also 
have  alfalfa  and  corn  silage,  Ands  right 
on  his  own  farm  nearly  all  the  nutri- 
ents necessary  for  a  good  dairy  ration. 

The  study  of  one  farm  where  this 
practice  was  followed  showed  that  in 
building  up  his  ration  this  d^ryman  had 
to  use  only  one  pound  of  purchased  feed 
in  the  form  of  oil  meal,  to  meet  the 
standard  requirements  for  maintenance 
and  the  production  of  forty  pounds  of 
4  per  cent.  milk. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH,  President 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review 


Another  year  has  passed  and  I  am 
appearing  again  before  you  with  my  re- 
port I  feel  that  it  is  a  great  honor  and 
responsibility  to  be  President  of  your 
organization  and  with  the  help  of  our 
Board  of  Directors,  Executive  Com- 
mittee, field  force  and  office  force,  we 
believe  we  have  done  a  real  service  the 
past  year. 

In  planning  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  year  1923  our  aim  has  been 
to  work  out  a  budget  and  then  endeavor 
to  live  within  the  budget.  I  am  not 
going  into  details  of  tliis  since  our  Treas- 
urer and  Secretary  both  will  make  a  re- 
port on  this  subject  I  merely  wish  to 
say  in  passing  that  we  have  lived  within 
our  budget 

The  one  cent  per  himdred  pounds  ap- 
proved at  our  last  annual  meeting,  for 
testing  purposes,  has  been  spent,  practic- 
idly  all  on  tliat  work.  Our  Testing  De- 
partment was  organized  and  is  composed 
of  seven  men  on  full  time  and  two  on 
part  time.  Mr.  Twining  is  in  ctiarge 
of  this  department  and  will  cover  this 
subject  thoroughly  in  a  separate  report 
I  only  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  the  work 
of  our  Testing  Department  It  was 
established  early  in  1928  and  we  iiave 
endeavored  to  follow  out  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  Association. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  first  of  all,  the 
value  to  a  g^up  of  our  members  in  se- 
curing the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a 
certain  receiving  station  operator  who 
plead  guilty  of  falsifying  his  records  in 
ids  plant,  80  as  to  appropriate  money  to 
his  own  use^  intended  for  the  farmers. 
Many  times  throughout  the  year  errors 
in  testing  have  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  dealers  and  corrections  made. 
This  has  saved  many  dollars  for  our 
members.  In  one  case  the  Association 
tester  was  called  in  to  check  on  the 
work  of  a  commercial  tester,  employed 
by  one  dealer,  whose  work  was  found  to 
be  very  unsatisfactory.  The  tests  made 
by  our  representative  were  accepted  by 
the  dealer  in  making  payments  there- 
after. 

General  testing  conditions  through- 
out the  territory  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  work  of  this  department. 
Results  obtained  have  fully  justified  the 
action  taken  a  year  ago.  The  activity 
of  the  department  is  measured  only  by 
the  number  of  workers  which  we  are 
able  to  employ  on  the  basis  of  the  funds 
available.  The  directors  have  carefully 
followed  the  policies  adopted  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting,  in  that  practically  all  the 
additional  commission  was  expended  in 
this  department,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  diflFerent  cases  when  the 
situation  demanded  all  the  fleldmen  to 
be  thrown  into  organization  work  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  sale  of  our 
members'  milk.  The  month  of  May 
was  one  of  those  months  that  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  use  practically  all  our 
testers  and  several  times  since  then. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  organization  work  has  been  grow- 
ing rapidly.  We  find  that  our  men  who 
were  doing  testing  had  from  seven  to 
ten  days  a  month  when  they  could  not 
test  and  this  time  was  spent  on  securing 
new  members,  or  else  doing  some  other 
line  of  worlc,  which  in  the  long  run, 
would  secure  new  members.  In  my  last 
report  I  stated  that  we  had  practically 
10,429  members,  since  then  we  have  in- 
creased our  membership  to  17,680.    We 


believe  that  this  increase  was  due  to  the 
help  of  our  field  force,  as  well  as  the 
activities  of  our  Board  of  Directors  and 
members  generally. 

At  a  recent  Directors  meeting  it  was 
decided  to  establish  a  separate  depart- 
ment for  this  kind  of  work.  It  became 
more  and  more  evident  throughout  the 
year  that  the  organization  work  would 
be  more  effective  if  one  or  more  men 
were  actively  engaged  in  organization 
work  at  all  times.  One  of  our  men 
from  the  Testing  Department  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  this  work.  During 
the  coming  year  we  propose  having 
"drives"  for  membership  in  various 
parts  of  the  territory,  using  as  hereto- 
fore, the  testing  force  during  the  times 
when  there  were  not  samples  available 
at  the  receiving  stations.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Cook  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  this 
department  and  from  results  already  ob- 
tained, and  if  he  is  able  to  follow  it  out 
another  year,  we  believe  that  it  will 
be  proven  that  we  will  secure  many 
new  members  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  up  to  the  present  time. 
We  need  the  help  of  every  member  to 
make   this    organization    100%    strong. 

LEGISLATION 

I  do  not  expect  to  go  into  details  In 
regard  to  what  we  have  done  in  legisla- 
tion during  the  past  year.  In  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  the  Association  has  been 
actively  interested  in  legislation  affect- 
ing the  dairy  industry  in  the  states  in 
which  we  are  operating,  as  well  as  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  in  support  of  the  Anti- 
Filled  MUk  Bill  and  other  legislation  of 
a  national  character.  We  can  point  with 
satisfaction  to  the  passage  of  a  more 
improved  ice  cream  act  and  a  law  as- 
suring the  producer,  in  connection  with 
monthly  payments,  full  information  as 
to  tests  and  daily  weights  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

We  believe  that  the  supply  and  de- 
mand for  milk  in  our  territory  has  been 
well  in  hand  during  the  year.  The  sup- 
ply over  part  of  our  territory  exceeded 
the  demand,  certain  times.  We  realize 
that  the  price  paid  for  any  product  will 
govern  the  supply  to  a  certain  extent, 
therefore,  we  must  bear  this  in  mind 
when  we  are  talking  about  supply  and 
demand.  The  weather  conditions  are 
also  a  factor  in  this  connection. 

MILK  PRICES  FOR  J923 

The  basic  price  for  milk  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  for  1928  was  con- 
siderably above  that  of  1922,  I  am  not 
saying  that  it  is  high  enough,  yet  we 
believe  that  it  was  the  best  price  that 
could  be  obtained  during  the  year.  The 
basic  price  for  January,  February, 
March  and  April  in  the  61  to  60  mile 
zone  was  $2.89  per  hundred  pounds  for 
3%  milk;  May  and  June  $2.78;  July, 
August,  September  and  the  first  half  of 
October,  $2.86.  At  this  time  we  had  a 
reduction  of  12  cents  a  hundred,  mak- 
ing the  price  $2,73,  On  the  first  of  No- 
vember we  had  a  further  reduction  of 
34  cents  a  hundred,  making  the  price 
$2.39.  This  was  caused  by  a  dealer  in 
this  city  taking  advantage  of  a  weak 
market  and  reduced  the  price  to  the 
consumers  one  cent  per  quart,  reacting 
(Oontinued  on  pace  18) 
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The  work  has  been  carried  on  during 
the  past  year  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  dairy  industry  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed,  as  well  as  keeping  as  close  a 
tab  on  the  condition  of  the  milk  supply 
as  possible.  Considerable  effort  has 
been  made  in  establishing  scheduled  un- 
loading periods  in  some  of  the  larger 
milk  plants,  as  well  as  a  more  system- 
atic control  of  temperature  of  milk 
offered  for  shipment.  Much  success  has 
been  achieved  in  this  direction. 

In  several  instances  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  certain  milk  plants 
having  problems  particular  to  their  own 
business.  Methylene  Blue  reduction 
tests  have  been  used  in  a  number  of 
cases  where  it  wjis  felt  that  this  method 
would  improve  the  milk  supply. 

Dairymen  throughout  the  entire  dis- 
trict have  been  placed  in  a  receptive 
frame  of  mind  by  the  work  of  the  Dairy 
Council  working  toward  more  strict 
regulations  covering  the  production  of 
milk  for  the  city   market. 

Demands  originating  from  both  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  for  the  work  of 
the  Quality  Control  Department  have 
been  such  that  the  department  has 
worked  to  its  utmost  capacity  during 
the  entire  year.  The  following  routine 
work  has  been  accomplished: 
Milk  plants  visited  for  the  purpose 

of  making  sediment  tests    276 

Number  of  sediment  tests  made. .  .28946 
Farm   visits   to   dairies   producing 
milk    below    standard    of    cleanli- 
ness         122 

Letters  written  to  dairies  produc- 
ing    milk     below     standard    of 

cleanliness    792 

Farm  visits  made  for  the  purpose 

of  scoring  dairy  barns  162 

Man  days   spent  in  Garlic  Control      46 

Number  of  country  meetings    166 

Total  attendance  26178 

Average  attendance   162 

Exhibits    requiring    one    or    more 

workers  10 

Man  days  at  fair  exliibits  109 

Distribution  of  Meetings  by  Gmcties 

Pennsylvania  Maryland 

Adams  18  Caroline  2 

Berks  6  CecU  8 

Bedford  6  Dorchester  14 

Blair  1  Kent  2 

Bucks  6  Queene  Anne  6 

Center  8  Somerset  8 

Chester  11  Talbot  4 

Cumberland  2  Washington  1 

Dauphin  1            «»        » 

Franklin  6  „    New  Jersey 

Huntingdon  7  Burlington  8 

Lancaster  11  Cumberland  2 

Mifflin  7  Gloucester  1 

Montgomery  11  Hunterdon  8 

Philadelphia  1  JJ^rcer  8 

Pgyry  2  Monmouth  1 

York  6  Salem  1 

Warren  1 

Delaware 

Kent  1 

New  Castle  1 

Sussex  6 

Outside  Philadelphia  Territory  9 

TREATING  CALF  SCX)URS 
A  simple  remedy  often  used  for  calf 
scours  is  lime  water.  Cut  the  feed  to 
one-half  and  add  a  pint  of  clear  lime 
water  for  a  feed  or  two.  Then  bring 
the  calf  gradually  to  full  feed  again. 


BULK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Pace  9 


The    hot    school    lunch    has    come    to 
stay;  it  lets  the  stomach  help  the  head. 


Uncle  Ab  says  he'«  getting  so  that  he 
doesn't  care  so  much  how  long  it  takes 
to  do  a  job,  just  so  it's  right  when  it's 
done. 
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WELL  DESIGNED  DAIRY  BARN 

HAS  APPRECIABLE  ADVERTISING  VALUE 


A  well-designed,  attractive  dairy  barn 
has  an  appreciable  advertising  value, 
especially  when  the  owner  derives  a  por- 
tion of  his  income  from  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus animals.  The  cost  of  a  new  bam, 
however,  should  not  go  beyond  the  point 
where  the  interest  on  the  investment, 
plus  depreciation,  will  become  an  ex- 
cessive overhead  load. 

Some  ot  the  other  factors  to  consider 
In     building    are    climate,    topography. 


drainage,  location  relative  to  other  build- 
ings, size  and  stage  of  the  dairyman's 
business,  fire  risk,  materials  available 
for  construction,  and  local  regulations 
covering  the  production,  handling  and 
disposal  of  milk.  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1842, 

This  bulletin  may  be  obtained,  while 
the  supply  lasts,  upon  application  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, WMhington,  D.  C. 


WITMER  LOCAL 

The  Witmer,  Lancaster  County  Local 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation held  an  interesting  meeting  on 
November  19th.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Ira  J,  Book,  director  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association,  and 
A,  Wayne  Jackson,  field  representatlTe 
of  the  Association. 

C,  F.  Landis,  president  of  the  local 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association. 
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PHILADELPHIA  INTER- 

STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

Annual  Report — November  1,   1922,  to  November  1,  1923 

R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary 


The  annual  report  this  year  will,  as 
iij-ual,  he  given  according  to  departments. 
Many  health  projects  of  city  depart- 
ments and  of  other  organizations  and 
groups  are,  of  necessity,  mentioned  be- 
cause of  a  co-operative  service  or  ar- 
rangement shared  by  the  Dairy  Council 
We  wish,  first  of  all,  to  acknowledge  our 
satisfaction  in  the  opportunities  for 
work  thus  extended  to  practically  all 
our  departments.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  catalog  in  this  report  siicii  i)rojects 
in  order  to  get  a  comprehensive  view  of 
our  year's  work.  We  would  particu- 
larly mention  our  sense  of  gratitude  to 
the  educational  authorities  in  the  vari- 
ous states,  cities  and  towns  in  our  dis- 
trict. 

Dairy  Council  work  is  becoming  more 
and  more  national  and  even  international 
in  character.  During  the  year,  there- 
fore, our  co-operation  with  the  National 
Dairy  Council  has  been  emphasized  and 
develoi)ed.  This  applies  particularly  to 
interchange  of  experiences  and  standard- 
ization of  methods  and  materials.  Fre- 
quent conferences  have  been  held  during 
the  year  to  approve  new  literature  and 
material  and  particularly  to  help  in  de- 
veloping policies  and  programs.  Some 
of  our  oflRcers  and  workers  have  attend- 
ed each  of  the  regular  quarterly  con- 
ferences of  the  National  Dairy  Council, 
and  quite  a  large  group  took  the  op- 
portunity this  year  of  visiting  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  and  the  World's 
Dairy  Congress. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Nutrition  Qasses  in  Philadelphia 
In  the  past  school  year  there  were  62 
nutrition  classes  in  the  public  schools 
of  Philadelphia.  Toward  this  project 
the  Dairy  Council  contributed  such 
items  as  milk,  special  instruction,  and 
demonstrations  for  parents.  The  cum- 
ulative results  are  very  interesting. 
When  the  nutrition  class  work  first 
started,  the  children  always  lost  weight 
over  a  holiday  or  when  out  of  school  for 
some  other  reason.  The  past  year  it 
was  noticed  that  there  were  fewer  loss- 
es. This  fall,  while  weighing  in  the 
schools,  the  nurses  found  they  had  to 
weigh  larger  groups  to  get  the  required 
number  for  class.  There  were  not  so 
many    underweight. 

Milk  Service 
At  the  time  of  our  last  annual  meet- 
ing we  reported  the  fact  that  with  the 
opening  of  the  schools  a  milk  service 
had  gone  into  effect,  whereby  one-half 
pint  bottles  were  on  sale.  The  service 
is  maintained  in  most  of  the  schools 
where  it  was  started. 

Food  Demonstrations 
Food  demonstrations  are  very  effective. 
The  demand  for  them  is  constantly 
growing.  A  definite  part  was  taken 
this  year  in  the  health  program  put  on 
in  the  public  schools  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Medical  Inspection  Depart- 
ment, This  work  was  in  the  nature 
of  food  demonstrations  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  mothers  of  the  children  of 
the  school. 

The  aim  of  these  meetings  is  to  give 
the  mother  concrete  information  as  to 
the  methods  of  |)reparin)i:  nourishing 
foods  fur  her  family.  This  is  actually 
demonstrated  before  the  group.  A  series 
of  six  lessons  are  now  being  given  on 


choice    and    preparation    of    nourishing 
foods    for  the  family. 

Camp  Work 


»u< 


1000  boys  who  came  to  the  University 
Camp,  run  by  the  Christian  Association 
ai  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
(ireen  Lane,  Pa.,  were  weighed  and 
measured  upon  their  arrival  at  camp, 
'i'liose  found  to  be  10%  or  more  under- 
weight were  put  in  a  nutrition  group 
which  was  given  a  special  program  and 
weighed  regularly.  These  boys  received 
a  great  deal  of  general  and  individual 
health  instruction  and  were  given  milk 
and  crackers  twice  a  day,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  camp  fare,  and  a  regular 
daily  rest  period. 

*^ealthland"  at  Gimbels 
In  Gimbel  Brothers'  Department  Store 
the  Dairy  Council  had  on  exhibition 
"Healthland."  It  was  built  on  a  large 
scale  with  an  electric  train  running 
through  the  land  and  stopping  at  way 
stations.  The  original  plan  was  to  have 
the  exhibition  open  to  the  public  for  a 
week,  but  such  large  numbers  of  child- 
ren came  that  the  store  asked  us  to  keep 
it  there  for  another  week. 

TRENTON 
School  Work 

A  program  was  begun  in  the  Trenton 
schools  in  January,  1928,  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Four  lessons  were  given,  includ- 
ing "The  Rules  of  the  Game,"  'The 
Food  Fairies,"  "Story  of  Teeth,"  and 
"Cleanliness,"  Each  lesson  bore  in 
sonje  way  on  one  or  all  of  the  other 
three. 

Supplementary  to  the  school  work  in 
Trenton,  many  meetings  of  parents  and 
teachers  were  held  at  which  nutrition 
lectures  and  general  health  talks  were 
given.  The  New  Jersey  Children's 
Home  had  a  series  of  stories,  as  did  also 
the  Industrial  Home  for  Children.  Sev- 
eral clubs  were  reached,  such  as  the 
Catholic  Daughters  of  America,  Cas- 
tanea  Dairy  Banquet,  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club  and  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  Lectures  every  two  weeks  were 
given  the  New  Jersey  State  Home  for 
Girls,  In  co-operation  with  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  health  and  beauty  talks  are  g^ven 
twice  weekly  at  noon  in  the  following 
factories:  Cooks'  Pottery,  Crescent 
Wire  Co.,  Essex  Rubber  Co.,  Mallinson 
Silk  Mills,  Seldenberg's  Cigar  Factory, 
Bayuk  Brothers  Cigar  Co.,  and  the  Tren- 
ton Tile  Co. 

A  Trip  to  Healthland 
In  the  autumn  of  1928  a  series  of  les- 
sons entitled  "A  Trip  to  Healthland" 
was  begun  at  the  Prospect  HiU  School. 
The  New  Jersey  State  Home  for  Girls 
is  also  using  these  lessons.  There  is  a 
Health  Club  in  the  Rowan  School  Our 
stories,  literature  and  posters  are  being 
carried  into  all  the  Hamilton  township 
schools.  Work  is  under  way  in  the 
Trenton  Parochial  Schools. 

Lectures  to  Nurses 
A  series  of  lectures  on  nutrition  is 
being  ^ven  to  the  public  school  nurses 
under  direction  of  the  Medical  Director, 
Dr.  Carr.  Dr.  Carr  has  also  invited 
city  and  Metropolitan  I.,ife  Insurance 
Company  nurses  to  these  lectures.  Dairy 
Council   literature   if   being   lucd   in  • 
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special    health     demonstration     in     one 
public  school  in  Trenton. 

WILMINGTON 
School  ITork 

In  Wilmington  last  year  talks  were 
given  in  27  schools.  A  tooth  talk  was 
given  in  all  the  primary  schools.  "Pro- 
fessor Happy**  (CUir  Goldsmith  of  the 
American  Child  Health  Association), 
spoke  in  four  grammar  schools.  Com- 
munity me^ngs  were  held  in  four 
schools.  A  series  of  lessons,  "A  Trip 
to  Healthland,**  was  accepted  for  use 
in  the  public  schools  this  winter. 

CHESTER  AND  VICINITY 
Nutrition  classes  were  organized  at 
Chester,  Marcus  Hook  and  Springfield 
township.  Good  gains  were  made  and 
the  teachers  and  parents  took  much  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  the  health  of 
their  children. 

LANCASTER 

Work  in  Lancaster  during  the  winter 
of  1922-1928  opened  a  new  field  of  ac- 
tivity. The  Board  of  Education  de- 
cided to  inaugurate  a  nutrition  class 
under  the  direction  of  the  physician  and 
school  nurse.  The  Dairy  Council  agreed 
to  furnish  milk  with  a  worker  in  charge 
of  the  project.  Our  representative  as- 
sisted in  weighing  and  measuring,  col- 
lecting of  statistics  and  the  training  of 
nurses.  She  conducted  the  meetings  of 
the  nutrition  class,  and  in  connection  with 
it,  organised  a  volunteer  Mothers*  Club 
which  held,  also,  regular  monthly  social 
meetings.  In  September  a  new  center 
was  opened  in  another  Lancaster  school 
and  another  Mothers'  Clab  was  formed. 
A  third  scho<H  began  in  November  and 
at  present  a  fourth  is  under  way.  Some 
work  was  done  in  a  few  of  the  smaller 
towns  and  dtiat  near  Lancaster,  such 
••  Bpbmtii^  Uttti  and  NttftTiUc 


HARRISBURG 

Three  nutrition  clases  were  conducted 
by  the  State  College  Extension  Depart- 
ment in  oo-operation  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Inter-State  Dairy  Council.  A  nu- 
trition class  was  formed  at  Steelton  and 
talks  were  given  in  all  the  public  schools. 
Work  was  also  done  in  Camp  Hill,  New 
Cumberland  and  Duncannon,  Pa. 

The  unusually  fine  co-operation  of  so 
many  organizations  in  Lancaster,  such 
as  the  Visiting  Nurse  Society,  Paient- 
Teacher  Association  and  the  Tubercu- 
losis Association  have  made  the  way 
clear  for  further  success  in  both  districts 
in  the  future. 

ATLANTIC  QTY 

The  work  in  AUantic  City  began  with 
a  series  of  talks  on  foreign  dairsring  and 
nutrition.  The  •'Trip  to  Healthland" 
series  was  arranged  for  all  the  schools 
in  1928-1924.  Tentative  plans  have 
been  made  for  a  series  of  lessons  to  be 
given  in  the  high  and  vocational  schools. 

MAIN  LINE  AND  ADJOINING 
TOWNS 

As  a  result  of  interest  aroused  among 
school  authorities  and  educators  of  the 
Main  Line,  by  the  health  work  intro- 
duced in  this  vicinity  in  the  spring  of 
1922,  a  well-planned  health  program  was 
begun  this  fall  in  six  of  the  public 
schools  of  Haverford  township,  the  ele- 
mentary school  of  Narberth  borough 
and  the  free  kindergarten  of  Ardmore. 
Later  in  the  year,  the  health  work  was 
begun  in  the  seven  public  schools  of 
Upper  Darby  township,  the  Lansdowne 
Elementary  School,  Ashland  School  of 
Lower  Merion  township,  and  in  the 
Glenolden  borough  schools,  Induding  in 
all,  twenty-three  schools. 

The  actual  good  accomplished  by  the 
health    work   in   these  schools    may   be 
illustrated  by  the  record  of  the  Llaneich 
(OMiiaMA  ••  faff*  14) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON 

«  „T***  ^^^  supporting  membership  of  the  Inter-State  MUk  Producers  Associa- 
Uon  has,  during  the  past  year,  increased  in  number  more  than  any  other  year  since 
first  fully  organized,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following  comparison: 

Members 10,688            12,688  14.697            16,429            Approx,  17.680 

?>«-^e    2.000  2469                782               ^^         2.1M 

LocaU    186                217  244                261                                2^ 

Approximate  number  members  signed  monthly.  1928 

December.  1922                        97U  j;»..                                           .Mr 

January.   1928                              40  July                                              194 

February                                   lOS  August                                      246 

March                                          n  September                                  189 

April                                        100  October                                    m 

May                                           S84  November                                  846 
Total— 2,612 

The    organizing    work    of    our    new  prices,  on  cost  productions,  on  markets 

flddmen  as  they  go  about  the  territory  for  dairy  products,  etc. 

has  been  very  successful  in  several  dl-  2.    Contact  with  locals  and  with  other 

rections:  associations. 

1.  Growth  in  membership  as  will  be  8.    Legislative  work, 
seen  from  the  above  monthly  record  of  LEGISLATION 
members  signed  up  during  tiie  past  year.  The  last  item  needs  some  explanation 

2.  Checking   removals   and   errors   in  This  work  has  been  done  in  connection 
name  and  address.  ^th  and  largely  through  the  agency  of 

The  recent  estoblishment  of  an  Organ-  the      PhUadelphia      Inter-State      Dairy 

isation  Department  will  undoubtedly,  in  Council. 

another  year,  help  to  strengthen  tiie  During  the  year  we  have  actively  par- 
membership  still  further.  ticipated  in  such  important  national  leg- 

The  activity  of  this  department  should,  islation   as   the   Voigt   Law,   forbidding 

and    undoubtedly    will,    be   centered    in  interstate  commerce  in  filled  milk, 

those  districts  where  most  needed.    We  We  have  helped  to  secure  the  enact- 

liave  some  sections  yet,  where  our  mem-  ^ent  of  legislation  in  Pennsylvania  and 

bers  are  not  more  than  60%  of  the  milk  Delaware: 

producers    in    that    neighborhood,    and  1,    to  forbid  tiie  manufacturing  and 

some  others  where  business  changes  have  gale  of  aU  compounds  of  skimmed  milk, 

made  recanvass  necessary.  fats  other  than  milk  fats  and  the  manu- 

It  is  proposed  to  handle  this  work  facturing  and  sale  in  family  sized  pack- 
largely  on  the  **meml>er8hip  drive^  basis,  ages  of  skimmed  condensed  milk. 
Some  experiments  have  shown  the  value  2.  In  Pennsylvania  we  participated 
and  economy  of  this  method.  When  fol-  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  that 
lowed  in  several  territories  it  has  re-  all  milk  producers  shall  be  given  an 
suited  in  a  membership  increase  sufficient  Itemized  account  wi^h  each  monthly  or 
to  handle  local  questions,  with  success,  bi-monthly  payment. 
The  cost  of  such  campaigns  is  being  8.  To  regulate  the  manufacturing  and 
more  than  met  by  the  new  commission,  sale  of  ice  cream. 

the  first  year  leaving  all  subsequent  com-  The  value  of  such  legislation  in  pro- 
missions  from  new  members  to  be  used  tecting  the  public  cannot  be   over-esti- 
to  increase  service  rendered  by  the  As-  mated, 
sodation.  It  was  all  enacted  by  the  legislature 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  with  the  full  support  of  all  dairy  inter- 

the  kinds  of  work  done  by  the  secre-  ests  in  the  State  and  Nation.    This  co- 

tary*8  office  in  the  general  routine.     It  operation  was  made  possible  through  our 

covers  such  Items  as:  connection  with  the  Dairy  Council  and 

1.    Collection  of  information  on  feed  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  HELP  MILK  MEN 

By  H.  D.  AUebach 
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Motor  trucking  of  milk  is  an  import- 
ant aid  to  co-operative  marketing  was 
discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation  by  H.  D. 
Allebach,  president  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  supplying 
Philadelphia,  declaring  that  all  co-oper- 
ative milk  marketing  associations  should 
either  own  their  trucks  or  control  the 
routes  absolutely.  "This  is  the  only  way 
to  get  flexibility  of  a  delivery  and  keep 
the  association  prepared  for  emergencies. 
Our  Association  does  not  own  its 
trucks,  but  it  controls  the  routes.     We 

are  therefore  in  a  position  to  divert  milk 
from  one  place  to  another.  If  a  plant 
closes  down,  we  can  on  a  few  hours 
notice,  take  care  of  the  product  that 
went  to  such  a  plant 

"Trucking  routes  have  also  proven  suc- 
cessful from  the  standpoint  of  the  quali- 
ty of  the  products  delivered  and  the  de- 
pendability and  economy  of  the  service. 

"We  find  that  truck  loads  of  our  so- 
called  direct  shipment  milk  are  in  good 
demand  from  any  buyvrs  in  the  dty,  and 


are  easier  to  dispose  of  than  milk  from 
single  dairies  or  the  product  of  small 
farmer-owned  receiving  stations. 

"In  case  of  excessive  producing  we  can 
promptiy  ship  milk  from  those  districts 
where  it  is  in  demand  without  being 
dependent  upon  railroad  schedules  or 
real  estate  investments  in  the  country. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  developed 
in  our  territory,  a  number  of  market- 
ing projects  in  the  outiying  districts 
which  will  be  dependent  entirely  on  rail- 
road transportation.  We  do  not  look  to 
the  motor  truck  to  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems; we  are  using  it  only  as  an  adjunct 
to  our  railroad  service. 

"The  motor  truck  is  also  useful  as  a 
feeder  for  receiving  stations  in  outlying 
territory  where  it  is  proving  economical 
to  segregate  milk  for  railroad  shipment 
over  a  wide  area.  These  feeder  routes 
should  also  be  controlled  by  the  farm- 
ers' organization. 

"It  is  apparent  to  everyone  that  a  milk 
marketing  organization  cannot  help  but 
strengthen  its  position  as  an  agent  for 
the  sale  of  its  members  products,  no 
matter  what  method  of  marketing  the 
organisation  may  adopt,  if  it  gives  close 


15SS? 


OR  TEN  or  twenty  times  that  much  additional 
profit,  depending  simply  on  the  number  of 
COWS  you  own.    Listen — 

Down  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  the  dairymen 
belong  to  a  Cow  Testing  Association.  Various 
kinds  of  feed  are  given  the  665  cows  in  these  herds, 
but  LARRO  is  the  general  favorite.  A  year's 
record,  compiled  by  the  official  tester,  makes  the 
reason  plain: 

Herds  which  received  mere  than 
50%  of  LARRO  earned  an  average 
net  profit  of  $15.82  more  per  cow 
than  the  other  herds. 

Fully  half  of  all  these  Fairfax  County  cows 
were  in  the  LARRO  extra-profit  division! 

Only  a  feed  made  of  tested  ingredients — 
feed  that  never  varies  in  the  kind,  the 
quality  or  the  percentage  of  ingredients — a 
feed  absolutely  free  from  dangerous  iron  and 
steel  trash — can  make  that  extra  money  for 
you.  LARRO  answers  these  specifications 
— absolutely.  There's  a  LARRO  dealer 
near  you.  Write  us  if  you  don*t  know 
wtiere  to  find  him. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


trpCT  "Feeding  the 
r  IMHiCt  prch  Cow"  it 

the  title  of  an  article  that 
appears  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  Larro  Dairy- 
man. If  you  are  not 
receiving  tUs  excellent, 
free  magazine  for  cow- 
owners,  fill  out  and  mail 
this  coupon  now,  or  take 
it  to  your  LARRO  dealer. 


Tke  Larrowe  MilliB<  Compaar 

112  Larrowe  BI<U-.  Detroit,  Micb. 
Gentlemen: 

I  am  now  feeding cows  and  I  want  to  receive,  with- 
out cost,  your  magazine — "The  Larro  Dairyman." 


Name. 


St.  or  R.  F.  D 

Town State . 


Buy  The  Best  Silo 
on  the  Easiest  Terms 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century  the  Harder  has 
been  the  standard  silo  for  Eastern  Farmers.  The 
earliest  Harder  Silo'  are  still  giving  service.  The 
new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Now,  you  can  buy  this  genuine  improved  Harder 
Silo  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to  silo 
purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  payments  out  of  your 
milk  checks,  making  the  Harder  pay  for  itself. 


You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  investigate  this  new 
and  different  offer.  Write  for  full  particulars  and  our 
>-«c  book  "SavinR  with  Silos."  Tell  us  how  many  cows 
you  milk  and  we'll  send  you  also  a  Handy  Pocket 
Record  Book,  arranged  to  show  income  and  outKO, 
profit  and  loss.    You  will  be  pleased. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP.,  Box  G,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


.-^.V' 


ED 
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attention  to  developing  the  possibilities 
of  motor  trucking  within  its  bounds. 
Geographical  and  other  conditions  are  so 
varied  that  one  cannot  lay  down  trans- 
portation rules  of  uniform  application 
even  within  the  territory  of  one's  organ- 
ization. We  have,  therefore  adopted  the 
policy   of   handling  each  proposition   of 


this  kind  on  its  own  merits.  In  all  these 
cases  we  have  local  responsibility  for 
management  of  these  trucking  routes. 
But  they  designate  the  routing  of  the 
milk  and  its  consignment  in  accordance 
withorders  from  the  sales  department 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation." 
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Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


CHEse  coim 


'THE  COUNTY  THAT  COUNTS" 


Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


Holsteins 


M.  L.  JONES 

Westtown,  Pa. 

SENIOR  HERD  SIRE 

King  Fairview  Aaggie 
Colantha,  230913 

Five  near  dams  and  sister  aver- 
aged 35^  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

His  daughters  were  first  in  most 
every  class  entered  the  past  two 
years  at  the  Chester  Co.  Fair. 

First  in  every  class  entered  at 
the  Holstein  Field  Day  Show, 
October  28,  1922. 

The  few  heifers  that  have  tresh- 
ened  so  far  have  been  high  testers. 

Buy  a  Young  Bull 

From  this  great  sire  and  increase 
the  test  of  your  herd 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  YOUNG 
STOCK 

Herd  Under  Federal  Supervision 

Glen-Ethel   Farm 
Guernseys 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  use  May  King  of  Dela- 
ware as  our  herd  sire  we  are 
offering  for  sale  the  splendid 
young  sire  Glen-Ethelbert,  72007, 
bom  Nov.  20, 1920,  sire  Red  Man- 
darin of  Linda  Vista,  half  brother 
to  Imp.  Red  Raider  and  Itchen 
May  King  and  a  grandson  of  May 
Rose  King.  His  dam  is  Imp. 
Unity  of  Passee  with  three  A.  R. 
records  all  in  the  heifer  classes, 
the  last  in  class  B  625.74  lbs.  B.  F. 

He  is  a  show  bull  and  is  siring 
excellent  calves,  is  a  sure  breeder, 
gentle  and  sound  in  eveiy  way. 
We  are  offering  him  and  three 
nicely  bred  heifers  at  a  very 
attractive  price  for  the  lot. 

Herd  Federal  Accredited 

Chester  H.  CuUen 

We*t  GroTO,  Pa. 


Holsteins 

Towns  End 
Farms 

Home  of  the  Long  Distance  Bull 

King  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Piebe  17tb 

No.  294184 

His  Four  Nearest  Dams  Average  : 

Butter— 1  yr.— 1123  lbs. 
Milk— 1  yr.— 24185  lbs. 

Bull  Calves  for  Sale  at  Farmers' 
Prices 

Also  a  few  Heifers  and  A.  R.  0. 
Cows  bred  to  K.  P.  0.  P.  17th 

Approved  Cows  Taken  for  Service 

E.  P.  ALLINSON 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
ACCREDITED  HERD 

Holsteins 

BLUE  ROCK 
FARMS 

Senior  Sire 

King  Valdessa  Pontiac 
Tritomia  No.  313861 

The  4  Per  Cent  Butter  Fat  Boll 

Reserve  a  bull  call  from  him 
out  of  a  good  cow  now.  We  sell 
them  young  and  do  not  keep  them 
on  hand. 

Priced  for  the  farmers 
Herd  Federal  Tuberculin  Tested 

Frank  A.  Keen 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


HolsteinMIk 


Crystal  Farm  Holsteins 

WIN  AT 

Chester  Co.  Fair 

SIX  FIRSTS 
TWO  SECONDS 
ONE  THIRD 

Senior  Champion  Cow 
Grand  Champion  Cow 
Junior  Champion  Bull 
Grand  Champion  Bull 

Out  of  Only  Eleven  Entries 

Show  Type  and  High  Producers 

Three  fine  Bull  Calves  and  some 
Heifers  for  Sale 

ACCREDITED  HERD  No.  38482 

Charles  J.  Qarrett 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Breeders  of  Dairy  Cattle 
in  Chester  County  should 
use  space  in  this  page,  if 
they  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  dairy  far- 
mers throughout  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed, 
the  particular  breeds  of 
dairy  cattle  they  have 
for  sale. 


The   Review  reaches 

over  18500  readers 

monthly 


Boost  Your 
Sales 

THIS  SPACE 
FOR  SALE 

Write 

The  Milk  Producers 
Review 


ft 

Boyertown  Building 

121 M3  Arch  Street 

Philadelphia 


FOR  SPECIAL  OFFER 


Pleasant  View 
Farm  Guernseys 

SR.  HERD  SIRE 

Itchen  Gold  Riider  of  Mapleburst 

No.  47166 

Sire— Imp.  Itchen  Gold  Raider, 
No.  25040  A.  R. 

Dam— Imp.  Dewdrop  III  of  the  Wall, 
No.  (3.S221),  A.  R.  No.  (3717) 

9780.20  lbs.  milk.  519.30  lbs.  fat 
Class  leader  when  record  was  made 

JR   HERD  SIRE 

LingwitcrRoyal  23rii,  No.  58042 

Sire — Langwater  Royal, 

No.  14253  A.  R. 

Dam— Imp.  Sequel's  Daisy  of  the 

Manor,  No.  (3123),  A.  R.  No.  (2322) 

Records 

10481.80  lbs.  milk,  461.93  lbs.  fat 

Class  G 

12209.60  lbs.  milk.  503.67  lbs.  fat 
Class  E 

Bulls  and  bull  calves  sired  by  above 
bulls  out  of  May-Rose  and  Glenwood 
Dams  for  sale. 

Herd  under  Federal  Supervision 

Norman  B.  Chandler 

UNIONVUIE,  PA. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

By  H.  D.  ALLEBAGH,  President 

(Continued  from  page  8)  ^ble  to  have  two  plants  built  in  this  at  the  present  time  for  the  year  1924. 
on  the  producers.  Any  one  large  buyer  county  by  Harbison  Dairies  and  these  Some  criticisms  have  been  heard  U>  the 
can  reduce  the  price  of  milk,  but  it  farmers  are  now  enjoying  a  good  mar-  effect  that  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan 
takes  all  the  buyers  operating  together  ket.  We  have  not  forgotten  our  nearby  was  responsible  in  some  way  for  the 
to  advance  the  price.  This  does  not  farmers,  while  we  have  been  doing  this  recent  price  reduction  on  November  1st. 
seem  fair  to  the  producers,  yet  it  is  work  in  distant  sections.  In  order  to  This  criticism  is  unfair  and  unwarranted, 
actually  the  case  in  anything  that  we  take  care  of  them  we  have  been  able  to  Careful  survey  of  the  milk  markets  in 
are  producing.  start  a  number  of  truck  routes,  direct  the  United  States  show  conclusively  that 
^  ..^  «.. — o-  — —  f-"-^  — .  -/^  .^..-.  iw  X  »inaucipuia.  wiic  cuiiiiii(;  irom  me  aunormai  prt)auction  this  tali  is  gen- 
for  1923  was  $2.67  per  hundred  pounds  Bucks  county  and  one  from  Montgomery  eral.  This  situation  is  supi>orted  by  the 
in  the  61  to  60  mile  zone.  The  average  county  to  the  Abbotts  Alderney  action  of  other  associations  in  neighbor- 
basic  price  for  1922  in  the  same  zone  for  Dairies.  We  have  also  been  able  to  ing  territories  in  making  similar  price 
3%  milk,  was  $1.97.  This  gives  us  an  have  established  during  the  year  "A"  reductions  this  fall.  Over  a  large  part 
increase  of  70  cents  per  hundred  on  all  milk  plants  in  Bucks,  Montgomery,  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  area 
the  basic  milk  sold  during  the  year  1923  C  hester  and  other  counties  in  our  ter-  we  have  had  November  production  con- 
over  1922,  or  practically  one  and  one-  ritory.  As  a  whole,  our  market  has  ditions  in  June  and  June  production 
half  cents  a  quart.  We  also  find  that  been  improved  wonderfully  during  the  conditions  in  November.  The  Philadel- 
the  surplus  price  for  1923  at  all  receiving  year  1928.  phia  Selling  Plan,  as  a  whole,  was  re- 
stations  for  3%  milk  was  as  follows:  PHILADELPHIA  INTER-STATE  sponsible   for   the   ability   of   the    Asso- 

Class  1            Class  2  DAIRY   COUNCIL  ciation  to  sell  the  milk  at  higher  price 

January                         $2.09                $1.67  ^  ,    wu  ^  »                    .         ...  ^r"'"   May  until  November  1st,  and  we 

P„u_„„_„                          1  Qfl                  1/57  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  pass  by  with-  ,.„    „    ,                 .        .            .  .  ,      .-        ^ 

l^ebruary                          i.yo                  i.o/  ,      \      ..  1,.  still    find    our   price    is    as    high,    if    not 

M«,.nh              ..--''        1  97                  1 B8  ""*  spying  *i  few  words  about  this  or-  ,  .  .        ..             ^                    ,.               ,    * 

Marcn          ^-^             i.y<                   i.oo  .                  r   ,    ,.         ^,    .                 .  higher  than   some   surrounding  markets. 

Aoril                                 1 84                  1 46  ganization.     I   believe  that  some  of  our 

lyj                                     2  go                  1 28  members    do    not    appreciate   or    realize  PLANS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

J                                        j'^g                  j'jg  just   what   this   organization    means   and  The   Association   has   in    mind  several 

J  J                                     j"^g                    *  what    it    is    actually    doing.      I    do    not  P'a"s    for    improved    efficiency    for    the 

"  ^^^^                            jgg  intend  to  take  up  your  time  to  explain,  organization  next  year.    We  have  already 

Se"^ember                       1  79  ^^^  '^  *"^  °^  ^^^  ^^°  ^^^  **^®  privilege  started    in    a    modest    way    a    statistical 

ThU  gives  us  an  average  for  tiie  first  «^    ^^i"»    '"     Philadelphia     during    the  bureau    to    keep    regularly    comparative 

nine  months  of  surplus  milk  for  class  I  World's    Dairy    Congress    Day,   certainly  clata  for  your  information  such  as: 

of  $1.78  for  3%    milk,  against   the  sur-  <-o"'d    »'«ve   seen    what    wonderful   work  l-     The    comparative    price    and    cost 

plus  of  1922  of  $1.38.  or  a  40  cent  per  ^^'^^  organization  is  doing.     Its  work  is  involved   in   the   marketing  of  milk   and 

hundred  increase.     For  class  II  we  find  growing  and  is  felt  more  and  more.    We  milk  products, 

our  average  price  $1.46  for  1923,  against  ^>^"-ve  that  it  is  doing  the  pioneer  work  2.     The  price  o     milk   in  this  district 

.         ^L^                 .1         .^         M.  of    Dairy    Council    work    all     over    the  compared  with  other  districts. 

$1.05    for    1922,  or  another   40  cent   per  "'     uairy    v^ouncii    wofk    an     over    inc  h                                            .     .          , 

hundred    increase.      In    figuring    this    up  ^^^'^^    «*«*««,    and    I    only    hope    that  3.     To  secure  average  cost  of  produc- 

we  find  that  this  increase  in  the  surplus  «"««•«  of  our   members   will   be   able  to  t.on  of  milk  on  the  farm   as  nearly  as 

•     •     t-  a  ^»«fo  „  ^^..r^A  oK/^vo  K.if  find  out  more  about  its  work  by  attend-  possible, 

price  IS  just  8  cents  a  pound  above  but-  '  rr.u       /»•              j  j-      i.        i           i 

.      „                          ..             .        iu  inir  some  of  the  meeting  esneciallv  those  The  officers  and  directors  have  always 

ter  for  the  first  nine  months,  or  in  other  >ng  some  oi  me  meetings,  especially  mose  ,.     ,    ^,           ,          *    ..  •      •   ,          .. 

,..^   ,_  held   in  tl»e  country,  known  as  the  Qual-  realized    the    value    of    this    information 

words   the  average  price   for   butter   for  ,        „          .^  ^1*1.         •^-                              1* 

^.       „     .       .             „.V.„      -    1090    ^„„    *K  ity   Control   Department   of   this    organ-  and  wish  to  have  it  in  a  more  complete 

the    first    nine   months   of    192d    was   Vi  ■'                        ^                                   »  xi.  •    u       j     i      *!    1.  xu     rr-    *• 

ization.     I   also  hope   that   you    wiU   be  ^orm.     It  is  hoped  also  that  the  Testing 

cents  a  pound  and  the  average  price  for  »^              ^  r^        1.        1.      -n  u     *     i.u       •              j  • 

,«oo           o-r        *               ^A     w!.  K*i5*.v^  able    to   see   some   work   done    by    this  Department  will  be  further  increased  in 

1922  was  37  cents  a  pound.     We  believe  '  .                            i       u-       *  xu      *        t 

.,,        .      ..      ..„  organization  before  you  leave  here.  size  as  the  membership  of  the  Associa- 

that   this   was  partly  due  to   the   teriff  '^                               -^  ^.^^  becomes  irreater     When  we  started 

being  put  on  butter  this  last  year,  which  NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  MILK  .    ^.             ♦    ;  ^       '                ^u     »        u 

•*  Fui  "••  «'"«^                       ^       '        ^,  T^^^T^ry^-w,^^  *,T,*^T>n  *  •*«*x<..«.  testing  we  tested  once  a  month  at  each 

was  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  the  PRODUCERS  FEDERATION  ,     *  u  *                 i-     1  «    *  ♦u-                * 

waa  i^ruuBMi.  a.                         10               uu  plant,  but  soon  realized  that  this  was  not 

milk  organizations  in  United  States  with  This  organization,  of  which  you  are  „  f^-^j.  ^heck.  We  now  have  two  tests  a 
the  help  of  other  organizations,  believing  niembers,  is  doing  wonderful  work  all  ^„„th  which  should  be  a  fair  check  on 
that  if  manufactured  goods  needed  a  „v„  the  United  States.  The  central  ^^,  buyers.  Under  the  present  force  we 
tariff,  we  farmers,  also  needed  a  tariff  office  of  this  organization  collects  and  fi^j  that  the  best  we  can  do  is  about 
on  some  of  our  goods.  We  also  find  in  then  gives  its  member  organizations  in-  gi^^t  tests  a  year,  or  two  tests  each 
going  over  these  figures  that  our  aver-  formation  as  to  the  outlook  for  milk  ^onth  and  these  coming  every  third 
age  weighted  price  for  the  year  on  8%  production  and  current  prices.  It  also  ^^th.  We  are  hoping  to  be  able  to 
milk  was  $2.38  and  in  going  back  over  jj,  ^  g^eat  factor  in  helping  pass  legis-  increase  this  service.  There  are  one  or 
the  figures  of  1922  we  find  the  average  lotion  in  regard  to  milk  and  its  products  two  other  projects  we  are  working  on 
weighted  price  was  $1.86,  making  an  in-  and  |t  has  this  past  year  been  active  in  ^^ich  will  be  brought  up  for  considera- 
crease  on  the  average  weighted  price  of  the  interest  of  the  milk  producers  in  tion  at  this  meeting,  if  they  have  not 
1928  over  1922,  (i2  cents  per  hundred.  reference  to  the  tariff  and  other  mat-  already  been  discussed.  The  most  ira- 
Tn  comparing  these  prices  with  those  in  ters  which  it  was  able  to  successfully  jK)rtant  of  these  is  the  sanitary  stand- 
adjoining  territories,  we  find  that  our  handle  at  Washington.  ^rds  for  the  production  and  distribution 
price  for  the  year  has  been  above  that  in  REVIEW  of  milk  and  milk  products  in  this  ter- 
neighboring  districts,   as   follows:  ^^^^   ^^^^.^^   ^^^^^   ^^^   ^.^^    ^^^  ^.^^^      ^.^  ^^^„,   „„,  ,^  p,,,.,,  ,,, 

Philadelphia,  60  mile  zone  $2.38  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  emergencies  such  as  the  forced  price  re- 
New  York.  200  mile  «,ne 2.09  .^^^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.  duction    through    which   the    A.ssociation 

«»»"™*^'*^    IZ  sociation  throughout  the  year.     The  cir-  ''««  '^^•^"t'y  P««««d- 

P'"«t'"'-«»^     ^^  culation    of    the    Review    now    numbers  ^e    found    that    our    iieadquarters    a 

We  believe   that  this   shows   that  our  ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^  producing   this  y^*"-  «««  ^^''^  ""*  large  enough  to  take 

price    has    been    equ*l    to    the    world's  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  advertising.  ^"""^  «f   *"   *»^«   "*^   P'"^^^*^    ^«   ^'^^ 

market.  ^nd    therefore    does    not   call    upon   the  *'-y'"K    ^"^    P"*    «^«-*^««-      Therefore,    we 

In  the  fall  of  1922  the  market  for  milk.  treasury  for  a  very  large  sum  The  ^^^  *'»  '"«''  ^"'"  another  place.  We  se- 
for  our  members.  In  Franklin  county  was  treasurer  will  make  a  report  on  this.  <^»'^^  ^^'^  «*  ^211  Arch  Street  on  the 
improved  by  the  erection  of  three  milk  ^^^.^  j  ^^^^  ^^  j^^.^^  ^^^^  ^,  jhe  9**'  ^^^  «f  *»'«  Boyertown  Build- 
shipping  plants  by  the  Supplee-Wills-  .^^^bers  read  the  Review  each  month.  '"»•  ^e  have  leased  this  fioor  for  five 
Jones  Company.  The  advantages  to  the  ^^  ^.,j  ^.^^  ^^^  ^  ,^^  ^^  information  on  y^^^-  ^he  Dairy  Council  moved  along 
Franklin  county  farmers  has  become  j^,^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  elsewhert-  ^^^^  us  and,  therefore,  we  have  been 
more  and  more  apparent.  The  price  paid  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  4^.^  ^^^^  f^^  able  to  take  care  of  an  entire  section, 
by  competing  buyers  in  that  territory  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^„j  ^^^^^^  y^„  ^^^d  It.  ^^  "^"^  fortunate  to  obtain  such  satls- 
was  advanced  over  that  of  the  previous  certainly  cannot  keep  In  touch  with  ^^^-^^^V  ^P*^*  ^•*»'»"  ""^  **'"^'*  ""^  *""• 
years,  when  there  was  no  competition,  ^j^^  ^.^^^  market.  former  headquarters.  We  are  now  lo- 
from  $1.60  up  twi  $2.80  per  hundred  cated  In  a  modern  fire-proof  building, 
pounds.  ^^^  PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  ^ff]nch  has  been  equipped  for  oiir  needs. 

During  the  year  we  found  a  number  PLAN  ^e  sublet  one-half  of  the  space  to  the 

of  farmers  In  Dorchester  county,  Mary-  No   changes   have    been   made   in   the  Dairy    Council.      The    annual    rental    of 

land,  selling  to  an  Ice  cream  dealer  who  plan    under  which   your   milk   has   been  our  new  ofBce  is  less  than  what  It  would 

In  turn   was   marketing  his  product   on  sold  In  the  last  year,  nor  are  there  any  have   cost    us    to    have    had    much    less 

our  market  ftt  a  lower  price.    We  were  contemplated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  (Continued  on  p»g*  16) 
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Complete  Milker 

$123! 

No  tnsiaUaiion  Expense 

No  electricity— no  gma 
enKine.  At  (a«(/— th« 
milker  for  the  larger 
(lairyman  and  alao  for 
the  man  with  6  or  6 
cows!  DoM  the  work 
and  does  it  right. 

RUNBYHABID 

Cornea  complete  and 
_,  ready  to  une:  no  in- 
^Btallation.  Simpla, 
ultra  -  aanitarr.  eaay 
to  operate,  to  easy  to  clean.  Tremendous  improvement 
in  machine  milking;.  Only  $123— think  of  it.  Special 
Offer  —  rock-bottom  price  direct. 

30  Days  FREE  Trial 

No  C  O.D.  —no  deposit— no  obligation.  Yoa  try  it— and 
your  word  i;oes!  If  not  satisfactory,  returnable  at  oar 
expense  after  60  milkinvs— if  satisfactory,  pay  cash  or 

Easy  Monthly  Payments  t^h^lmZe? 

pay  for  itself  every  day  as  goes  along.  Moat  libenl 
milkinK  machine  offer  ever  made! 

'^  FREE  Book 

Bend  for  our  free  catalo$r.  An  edacation  in  milkina 
machines.    Write  today,  while  special  offer  lasta. 

Bwtoa  Pag«Co..6€lW.Lak«Sl..Dtpl.4729(CkkM*.II. 

Viialihff 


Vitality  in  Holst^ns  Meantt 

Vigor;  ttrength;  reMerve  power;  ability 
to  live  and  produce  under  adverse  con* 
ditions;  to  respond  quickly  to  bett€f 
feed  and  care;  to  produce  healthy  off- 
spring regu'arly  without  expert  atten- 
t  on  at  calving  time;  continued  profit' 
able  production  year  after  year  under 
practical  farm  conditions, 

L«t  Us  Tell  You  About  Holstaiat 

EXTENSION     SERVICE 

Th«  Holstain-FriMian  Auociation  of  AnMtiM 

230  East  Ohio  Street,     Chicaio.  IlL 


HOLSTEINS 


FARM 
LOANS 

Plan  which  Saves  Money 

and 
Gives  Security  and  Stabil- 
ity to  the  Farmer 

For  Circular,  write  to 

Pennsylvania  -  Maryland 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

OF  HARRISBURG 

Fred  Rasmussen,  President 

Operated  Under  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 


TRIEYE"'"  ""' 


From  6pin(  Blind 


^WL^^-^        r*r  SPIDER,  INFCCTIOUS  SCABS. 
imW_£        ^v      INJURED  or  FROSTED  TEATS. 

[Wt  ^^  ,^  t  h.v\>\y  Toat  Trleve  when  oowb* 
teats  havoorittoos  scabbed  OTer 
or  ball-liko  swell  intra  near  the  and. 
Quickly  relieves  soronoHs.  Kostoras 
toat  to  normal  before  udder  becomes  af- 
flicted. Prevents  Ountafflon.  lavalMabU  I* 
•II  Dairymen.  Kept  on  hand,  saves  time, 
trouble  una  losses.  Priea  •1,00,  p  osta«e 
prrpald,  CO.  I  >.  Sold  on  monov-back  Kuarantee. 
HICKOK  PRODUCTS  CO.,         9 


CAII  IIDETt^'  breed,  etc.,  in  all  Ani- 
r  #^|  kW  11  C  mats  Guaranteed  Cured.. 
Breeders  Calendar  and  Booklet  Free.    Remedy  |a.' 

The  Breed>0  Remedy  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  240-8, 
Bristol,  Conn.  Formerly:  Famous  Wallace 
Barnes  Remedies. 
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December,  )923 
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Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  Annual  Report 

by  R.  D.  Balderston 

(Continued   from   page   10) 


School  of  Havcrford  township,  in  which 
the  demonstration  nutrition  classes 
were  conducted  as  a  school-wide  project, 
for  the  three  spring  months  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding year.  It  was  found  the  serious 
underweight  for  the  whole  school  had 
decreased  107f.  I"  another  school  of 
the  same  type  where  no  health  work  had 
liM-n  conducted,  serious  underweight  had 
increased. 

DRAMATIC  DEPARTMENT 
The  work  of  the  Dramatic  Depart- 
uunt  has  extended  far  ahead  of  our  1922 
accomplishments.  Its  workers  are  co- 
oi)erating  in  every  city  where  Dairy 
Council  work  is  being  done,  and  they 
have  carried  out  a  regular  series  of 
stories,  plays  and  object  talks  in  a  great 
many  of  the  Philadelphia  public  schools. 
The  work  of  the  Dramatic  Department 
is  always  closely  correlated  with  the 
.►ther  departments,  and  reinforces  the 
nutrition  and  health  messages. 
QUALITY  CONTROL 
Demands  originating  from  both  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  for  the  work  of 
the  Quality  Control  Department  have 
been  such  that  the  department  has 
worked  to  its  utmost  capacity  during 
the  entire  year. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  with 
a  view  to  improving  the  dairy  industry 
in  the  IMiiladelphia  Milk  Shed,  as  well 
as  keeping  as  ch)se  a  tab  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  milk  supply  as  possible. 
Considerable  effort  has  been  made  in 
establishing  scheduled  unloading  i)eriods 
in  some  of  the  larger  milk  plants,  as 
well  as  a  more  systematic  control  of 
temperature  of  n»ilk  offered  for  ship- 
ment. Much  success  luis  been  achieved 
in  this  direction. 

In  several  instances  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  certain  milk  plants 
having  problems  i)articular  to  their  own 
business.  Methylene  Blue  reduction 
tests  have  been  used  in  a  number  of 
cases  where  it  was  felt  that  this  method 
would  improve  the  milk  supply. 
GENERAL 
Work  Among  Colored  People 
The  work  among  the  colored  people 
has  been  carried  out  through  the  co-op- 
eration of  churches  and  church  organiza- 
tions, day  nurseries;  especially  mothers' 
meetings  and  missionary  societies,  public 
schools,  parent-teacher  associations,  day 
nurseries,  women's  clubs.  Daily  Vacation 
liible  Schools  and  Health  Centers.  Par- 
ents, in  all  cases  where  Dairy  Council 
work  has  been  done  with  the  colored 
people,  have  shown  exceptional  interest 
and   co-operation. 

SUPPER  CLUBS 
The  Supiier  Club  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  the  employed  woman, 
teaching  her  In  an  informal  way  the 
fundamental  principles  of  proper  selec- 
tion and  preparation  of  food.  Supper 
Clubs  are  being  conducted  this  year  in 
Philadelphia,  Trenton,  Wilmington  and 
Chester. 

NEW  MATERIAL 
1.  A  new  play  has  been  written  for 
Dairy  Council  work  by  Del  Hose  Macan 
and  Charles  Sommers,  entitled  "The 
Health  Circus."  It  is  a  play  for  boys 
and  may  be  acted  entirely  by  boys.  Two 
performances  of  the  play  have  been 
given.  The  first  performance  was  given 
in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  the 
World's  Dairy  Congress  convention.  The 
second  performance  was  given  in  New 
York  at  the  luncheon  given  by  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Council,  at  which  plans  for 
a  New  York  Dairy  Council  were  dls- 
cufsed. 


2.  A  new  story,  "Why  the  Cow 
Jumped  Over  the  Moon,"  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Myrtle  L.  Barger,  and  is 
now  being  distributed  by  the  National 
Dairy  Council.  Using  familiar  nursery 
rhymes  and  characters,  a  delightful 
story  has  been  woven,  making  an  excel- 
lent health  message  for  children.  A 
series  of  shadowgraphs  are  ready  to  be 
used   in  connection  with   the  story. 

3.  A  series  of  five  object  lessons,  "A 
Trip  to  riealthland,"  adapted  from  the 
"Healthland  Flyer"  of  the  American 
(  hild  Health  Association,  were  prepared 
during  the  summer  by  Miss  Myrtle  Bar- 
ger and  are  being  used  in  Philadelphia, 
Atlantic  City,  Trenton  and  Wilmington. 
The  children  are  taken  on  a  make-be- 
lieve trip  through  all  the  cities  of 
Healthland.  As  the  worker  is  telling  the 
story,  she  builds  the  villages,  and  dis- 
cusses the  i)laces  of  interest. 

4.  The  work  of  Miss  Aubyn  Chinn, 
along  the  Main  Line  last  year,  restdted 
in  the  printing  of  a  series  of  lessons 
which  comprises  the  material  success- 
fully used  in  nutrition  work  in  that  sec- 
tion. So  great  a  demand  has  been  found 
for  this  material  that  she  has  improved, 
enlarged  and  supplemented  the  lessons 
and  they  are  being  printed  for  distribu- 
tion. The  series  comprises  twenty  lessons, 
together  with  ajjpropriate  literature  and 
('orresi)onding  handwork. 

5.  Two  recli)e  books  have  been  pre- 
l>.->red  by  Miss  A.  V.  Keenan,  together 
with  other  mend)ers  of  the  staff,  and 
will  so«)n  be  ready.  Their  titles  are, 
"Better  Reciiws,"  which  is  a  book  of 
butter  recipes  and  a  larger  book  of 
"Health   Recipes." 

6.  "Pep  in  Your  Motor"  talk  was  pre- 
pared for  use  in  Dairy  Council  Work. 

7.  The  "Iowa  Menu  Card,"  and 
"Danger  Valley  and  Safety  Hill,"  have 
been  rearranged  for  Dairy  Council  pur- 
poses. 

8.  Two  new  motion  pictures  have 
been  added  to  the  list — "Shadows,"  a 
health  comedy,  and  a  motion  picture  of 
Dairy  Council  activities. 

TEETH  SLIDES 
The  Council  is  preparing  slides  to 
illustrate  the  care  of  teeth  and  foods 
that  build  teeth.  A  chart  for  children, 
illustrating  the  idea  of  building  teeth, 
is  also  in  preparation.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  one  of  the  Philadelphia 
Sunday  papers  has  agreed  to  feature  this 
I'hase  of  the  work. 

RESULTS 

Results  of  a  local  campaign  cannot  be 
measured  alone  in  terms  of  immediate 
results.  Milk  consumption  in  every 
Coimcil  city  has  shown  satisfactory  in- 
creases. A  careful  analysis  of  Dauphin 
county,  made  by  a  local  Farm  Bureau 
last  year,  showed  an  increase  of  24%  in 
n>ilk  consumpticm   in  Harrisbtirg. 

Our  aim  is  the  establishment  of  a 
15rr:per  understanding  of  the  relationship 
of  the  dairy  indtistry  to  child  health 
and  adult  efficiency  and  national  well-be- 
ing. 'I'he  final  results  of  our  education- 
al work  can,  therefore,  be  properly 
evaluated  only  when  our  present  youths 
and  maidens  have  themselves  beconje 
fathers  and  mothers  and  start  sending 
to  our  schools  a  generation  that  has 
the  advantage  of  proi)er  nutrition.  Then 
optimum  health,  perfect  health,  mean- 
ing straight  bones,  sound  teeth,  freedom 
from  diseaseand  above  all,  mental  acu- 
men and  spiritual  stability  will  go  hand 
in  hand,  with  a  stabilized,  satisfied 
and  properly  understood  dairy  Industry. 


Bi^^g^tiUe  Nutrients^ 

QetMoreMilk-'Jiavea  Better  CowLeft 


qUALITY 


P.  F.  C.  F. 
24%  MUk  Makw 

/ituUytit 
Protein    (Minimum)- ■  .t4%     ^ 

Fat    (Minimum) S%  <^ 

Carbotajrdratw 

(Minlmam).  .4S 

Fiber    (Maximum) 9 

DUefltable  Motrieota.  .1S< 

Lbs. 
JttOftitHii    Formula 

{L.ba. 
Gluten  Feed  600 
Cottonssed  Meal  43%. 260 
O.  P.  liinaeed  Oil  M1..S40 
Corn  Diatra'  Oralna. .  .aoO 
Standard  Wheat  Braa.aoo 
Yellow  Hominy  160 
Standard  Wlit.  Mid....  100 
Ground  Oata  100 
Cane  Molassea  100 
Peanut  Meal  40% 100 
Salt  SO 
Calcium  CarbonaU  . .  ■  10 
^To$al  ..,,., ..MOf^ 


1506 

LBS. 

in  each  Ton 


:^^ 


More  nourishment,   better  nourishment  for 

less  money. 

THArS-P.  R  C.  F.  Dairy  Feed 


Knnsjlvaiua  Miners*  Co'-operative  Craeration^Inc. 

office* :  Hce<l  Dullding  ^^^^  PlulaclelpKia,  Pcnna. 


^  Co-tf€r»tivt  Purthaain^  Auociati'. 


1 


'^Buying  OualUy  Supfdit*  for  larnurt 


STOP/BuyNutrinKBt-NOTTaNS 


Lewis  Linseed  Cai<e 


The  compressed  feed 
will  keep  your  cows  in 
good  flesh  and  will  in- 
crease the  milk  flow. 

Linseed 
Cake  Meal 

Finely  ground  and  free 
Irom  dirt. 

Write  us  if  you  are 
interested. 


John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co. 


Also  manufacturers  of  the  following  DUTCH  BOY  products 

Liquid  Lead 
Flat  Paint 
Colors 


White  Lead  (Dry  and  in  Oil) 
Red  Lead  (Dry  and  in  Oil) 
Linseed  Oil 


705  Lafayette  Building 


Philadelphia,  Penna. 


IfY>uIIad8I]aiidjS 


YOU  might  be  able  to  give  the  Perfection  Milker  a 
race — but  Perfection  users  say  that  your  hands 
wouldn't  be  as  soothing — your  grip  as  uniform  nor  as 
perfect.  You  wouldn't  get  the  flow  of  milk  that  you  can 
with  a  Perfection — produce  milk  as  clean  nor  as  cheap. 
Why  wait  any  longer?  Let  a  Perfection  Milker  pay  for 
itself.  Write  for  catalog  today  giving  complete  informa- 
tion on  both  Pipe-line  and  Portable  Electric  Machines. 
19,000  Perfection  Milkers  in  tise,  saving  time  and  money* 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co, 


FACTORY  AND  MAIN  OFHCE 
2168  East  Hennepin  avk. 

MINNEAPOUS,  MINN. 


EASTERN  BRANCH  OFFICE 

448  So.  cuNTON  Strut 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


^^M 

W^!^ 

''MlJT 

''M—J  i 

^^ 

■^^^ 

1 

£ 

'RADt 
MARK 


HICE 


U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Borrow  Money  in  a  Friendly  Way 

Friendly,  because  you  pay  off  your  loan  in  33  years  (any  time  after  5  years  if 
you  prefer)  in  easy  semi-annual  installments. 

Friendly,  too,  because  no  commissions  or  bonuses  are  required. 

You  deal  directly  with  this  bank  whose  directors  are  prominent  farmers  and 
bankers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

Folder  explaining  whole  plan  sent  upon  request 

The  Pennsylvania  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

Under  Supervision  of  United  States  Government 
1411  WALNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


Horace  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1         WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Dr.  David  Roberts  Animal  Medicines 

A  Prescription  for  Evory  Anlmat  Ailment 
Successfully  Used  for  More  than  30  YEARS' 

(  Ask  for  Free  Copy  of  the  Cattle  Specialist  and  how  to  get  the 
'   Practical  Home  Veterinarian  without  cost.  Veterinary  advice  free. 
Get  Mmdioinca  of  Dfugglmi  or  Dmmlmr,  of  DIpmotm      ( ' 
DAVin  ROBERT.S  VETERiNARY  CO.  Inc..  153  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 


DP 


WANTED 

COW  TESTERS 

For  Cow  Testing  Ass'n 
of  Chester  Co. 

Good  opportunity  to  worlc  with  the  best 
dairies  in  the  state 

APPLY  TO 

WM.  VANDEGRIFT 

County  Agent 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


MINERALS  FOR  THE  DAIRY  COW 
A  practical  way  to  feed  minerals  to 
dairy  cows  is  to  allow  free  access  to  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  salt  to  four 
parts  of  bone  flour. 


Lime  alone  without  manure, 
Makes   the  farm   and   farmer  poor; 

but 
Lime,  acid  phosphate,  manure  and  clover 
Make  the  old  farm  rich  all  over. 


When  sentiment  meets  junk,  too  often 
the  bric-a-brac  stays. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

By  H.  D.  ALLEBACH,  Proident 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
space  at  our  former  location.  We  hope 
that  every  dcleirate  present  will  take  the 
oi>l)()rtimity  of  visiting  the  office  aiul  will 
make  it  their  headquarters  while  in 
Philadeli)!  ia. 

We  have  been  al)Ie  t(»  adjust  many 
cases  of  dissatisfaeti  ;n  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  buyer,  but  in  some  eases  it 
was  iuipossible  and  I  wish  to  state  here 
that  any  meml)er  moving  from  one  ter- 
ritory to  anotler  and  who  does  not  re- 
ceive his  right  amount  should  report  to 
this  oflTicc  at  cuce  and  shoidd  not  leave 
it  go  for  three  or  four  months  or  longer. 
We  have  had  several  eases  of  this  kind, 
which  we  have  not  been  ai)le  to  fully 
correct.  As  a  whole,  things  have  been 
settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  most 
of  our   members. 

I  cannot  impress  upon  you  too  strongly 
that  it  takes  the  co-operation  of  every 
member  in  order  to  bring  this  about.  I 
also  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  neces- 
sity of  your  endeavoring  to  get  your 
neighbor  to  join  the  Association.  It 
appears  to  me  that  in  the  near  future 
we  will  need  every  milk  producer  to 
make  our  organization  successful. 

I  wish  to  thank  personally  the  direc- 
tors, executive  committee  and  all  our 
officers  of  this  organization  for  the  close 
fellowship  and  help  they  have  given  me 
during  this  i)ast  year.  I  also  wish  to 
include  the  field  force  and  especially  the 
force  in  the  office,  they  have  never  re- 
ftised  any  service  that  I  have  asked  for 
and  were  always  willing  to  stay  over 
time,  if  necessary,  to  get  the  work  done. 

I  believe  there  are  still  many  prob- 
lems which  will  have  to  be  solved  and 
it  will  take  our  imited  effort  to  do  these 
things.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we 
have  now  issued  almost  20,000  member- 
ship certificates,  which  is  no  small  group 
by  any  means.  The  responsibility  of 
this  organization  lies  upon  the  directors 
and  officers  and  it  must  he  born  in  mind 
that  many  things  enter  into  the  various 
phases  of  work,  such  as  the  local  condi- 
tions which  are  not  the  same  in  every 
territory.  We  must  always  keep  in  mind 
that  supply  and  demand  are  the  chief 
factors  in  our  marketing  methods  and 
that  we  will  have  to  be  guided  by  these 
conditions  to  a  certain  extent.  Co-opera- 
tion of  the  highest  order  is  the  watch 
word  of  success  and  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  in*.  t,iiicers,  directors  and 
the  entire  membership,  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  can  look 
forward  to  a  successful  year  in  1924. 


RALSTON  PURINA  BANQUET 

The  Ralston  Purina  Mills  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  manufacturers  of  "Cow  Chow" 
Dairy  Feed  held  a  two  day  convention 
(Novend)er  8th  and  9th)  at  the  Lor- 
raine Hotel,   Philadelphia,   Pa, 

The  convention  was  for  distributors 
of  the  Purina  chows  and  was  attended 
by  more  than  a  hundred  of  these  men 
in  this  section. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Diitrow,  Mr.  E.  G.  Cher- 
bonnier,  Mr.  Joseph  Berger,  all  from  St. 
Louis,  had  charge  of  the  convention.  The 
object  of  the  convention  was  to  show 
the  distributors  how  the  feeders  are  cut- 
ting down  their  cost  of  production  by 
feeding  Purina  chows,  that  is  getting 
more  milk  per  pound  of  feed  and  more 
eggs  from  the  chickens,  in  fact  cheaper 
feeding  and  better  results. 

The  slogan  of  the  convention  was 
''Lower  your  cost  of  production«** 


Milk  for  Health 


Feed  Grinder 


Th«  Letz  Dixie  is  guaranteed  to  increase  pro* 
ductioa  IS  to  30%  and  cut  feeding  coet*  2S 
to  50%.   Send  for  valuable  feeding  boolJUL 

LETZ 


12301 


MILK  CANS 

RETINNED 

Don't  throw  away  your  old 
milk  cans.  We  will  re-tin 
them  and  make  them  as  good 
as  new  for  less  than  half  the 
price  of  new  cans. 

Prompt  Service  Guaranteed. 

Country  Agents  Wanted 

Nicholas  Swartz,  116-118Bread  St. 

PHILADELPHU.  PA. 


Snip  em  off 


—the  sure,  safe, 
quick,  humane 
way,  with  the 

Leavitt  Dehorner 

"V"  blades,  driven  by  heavy  cogged 
handles,  cut  cleanly,  never  crush. 
Over  85,000  in  use.  Guaranteed.  Buy 
from  your  dealer. 

Free  circular  tells  how  dehorned  cattle  give 
more  milk,  are  safer  and  easier  to  handle. 

LEAVITT  MFG.  CO.,  Mfrs. 

343  Griggs  Street  Urba-na,  IIL 


PHILADELPHIA 

(Wood  Stave) 

SILOS 

CENTURY 

(Cement  Stave) 

SILOS 

(Full  silo  without  refiUins) 


Cvttcri 


FnI  Tricki 


[.  \,  Seblichter  Ci. 

10  s.  I8ti  st„  piint. 


E.   NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere        — Anytiine 


FARNERS^STOCKNEN 
MUST  KNOW 


Morr  aboui  »pplyin(!  practical  hoiw  remedin  to  ailing  aninu 
in  the  future  One  lesson  a  week  in  vour  own  home,  for  one 
yeai  will  do  it  Terms  eaii\  One  FREE  srholarship  lor 
narh  county  Wnte  now  Or  Hartwig't  Corrfpondtneu 
Vettrinary  Cotltge,   HI  Sth  St.,  Wattrtown,  Wi$contin 


Grow* 


Afttr  using  TOMELLEM  PASTE  on 
calves  up  to  2  months  old.  An  easy  and 
■«f«  way  to  Jo  away  with  dangerous  horn*. 
On*  appli<-»tion  enough.  No  bleeding,  sore- 
ness or  gears.  Endorsed  by  county  agents.  Kr<>p» 
indorinitely.  Pottif  sufficient  for  50  calves.  St.OO 
Postpaid.  At  dt»lerr»  or  direet  by  mail  from 
lOMELLEM  CO..D«p»  111   CALICO  ROCK.  ARKANSAS. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


December,  $923 


u 


I  wouldn't  sell  my  De  Laval 
Milker  for  twice  its  cost'' 


So  says  a  prominent  Holstein  breeder  who 
is  always  careful  about  his  milking.  This  is 
not  an  exceptional  instance,  in  view  of  the 
evidence  that  is  coming  from  De  Laval  Milker 
^^^c^r'Q   such  ««  <^Vie  following: 

sch<M)ls,  parent-t'*<irJ^g|^^aJs6cmTir)Tis,'tia^^     j,   q]j,„  jj,  t^nflratHm.      >t  Is   inirrrMU 

—"After  using  the  De  Laval  Milker  on  our 
herd  of  forty  cows  we  find  that  the  cows  re- 
spond freely  to  the  machine.  We  believe  this 
is  due  to  its  uniform  action." 

—"The  action  of  the  De  Laval  Teat  Cup  is 
entirely  different  from  all  other  makes  of 
machines.  It  is  mild  and  pleasing  to  the  cow, 
causing  her  to  respond  quickly." 

—"I  can  milk  in  just  half  the  time  with  the 
De  Laval,  for  my  cows  give  down  their  milk 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

New  York  Ckicago  San  FrtBcbco 

165  Broadway        29  E.  Maditon  St  61  Beale.Sl. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


ii 


hetter,  and  now  instead  of  sitting  in  a  barn 
and  milking  23  cows  by  hand,  I  can  just 
watch  the  work  being  dop^C  ZXia  it  Is  a 
pleasure."      "^^^  •  '''"^  "^ 

—"I  say  that  the  De  Laval  Milker  will 
absolutely  get  more  milk  over  hand  milking 
and  save  so  much  time  that  it  will  pay  for 
itself  in  a  short  time." 

And  in  this  manner  we  could  go  on  quoting 
from  among  the  thousands  of  other  satisfied 
users,  proving  the  claims  made  for  the  De 
Laval  Milker. 

You  can  get  a  De  Laval  on  such  easy  terms 
that  it  will  pay  for  itself  while  you  are  using 
it.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  send  coupon 
for  complete  information. 


, CLIP  HERE 

"  Dept.  261 

Send  me  your  Separator  Q  Milkei  Q  catalog. 

(check  which) 


Name 


Town   ' 

State R.  F.D....NO.  Cows 


Milk 
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PROPOSED  L  M.  P.  A.  SANITARY  REGULATIONS 

FOR  MILK  AND  CREAM 

Adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 

EFFECTIVE  AFTER  MAY  31,  1924 

IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MILK  SHED 

REGULATIONS  APPLY  TO  BOTH  PRODUCERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

Complete  Details  of  Plan  will  be  Furnished  Every  Shipper  ot  Milk  and  Cream  at  an  Early  Date 


REGULATIONS  CONCERNING 

the  Production  and  Handling  of  Milk  and  Cream  in 

the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 


"Whereas  the  producers  of  milk  and 
the  buyers  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  believe  that  there  should  be 
concerted  effort  to  improve  the  pro- 
duction and  handling  of  milk  and 
whereas  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers Association  at  their  annual  meeting, 
December  3rd,  approved  of  certain  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  improvement  of 
the  industry  by  the  industry  itself. 
Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  follow- 
ing rules  and  regulations  be  adopted  and 
that  they  be  enforced  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Inter-State  Dairy  Council." 

EFFECTIVE  AFTER  MAY  3J,  J924 
Pursuant  to  the  power  conferred 
upon  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  by  the  above  resolution  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  governing  the  hand- 
ling of  milk  on  dairy  farms  and  in 
transit  are  hereby  established: 

PERMIT 

A.  Kach  dairy  farni  before  delivering 
or  shipping  any  milk  or  cream  in  the 
F'hiladelphia  Milk  Shed  must  apply  to 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
C'ojincil  for  a  permit,  stating  the  pro- 
ducts to  be  handled  and  consignee.  No 
producer  may  ship  such  milk  or  cream 
until  his  application  for  permit  has  been 
approved  by  the  Dairy  Council.  How- 
ever, the  Dairy  Council  may  waive  the 
requirement  for  dairy  farm  permit  in 
exccptimal  cases  when  they  are  .satis- 
fied that  the  proper  sanitary  conditions 
of  production  and  handling  are  met  or 
when  as  in  an  emergency  the  public  in- 
terest demands  such  waiver.  Permit  may 
be   revoked  by  Dairy  Council  for  cause. 

B.  Milk  permit  must  be  hung  in  a 
protected  place  in  the  dairy  house  and 
b'   available  at  all  times  for  inspection. 

CONDITIONS    AFFECTING    MILK 

AT  SOURCES 
(A)  Buildings  and  Premises 

1.  All  stables,  buildings  and  premises 
where  milk  and  cream  are  produced, 
handled  or  sold,  must  be  maintained  at 
all   times   in  a  clean,  orderly  manner. 

2.  All  buildings  used  for  stabling 
cows  during  milking  shall  be  well 
lighted,  ventilated  and  drained;  stalls 
or  proper  stanchions  for  holding  the 
cows  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow 


adequate    space    for    each    milking  cow 

and   must   be   provided    with   good  and 

sufficient    facilities   for  feeding  the  ani- 
mals in  a  cleanly  manner. 

3.  Stable  floors  must  be  properly 
graded  and  well  drained.  Gutters 
should  be  made  of  concrete. 

4.  The  floors  of  the  cow  stalls  must 
be  so  graded  and  kept  that  they  will  be 
clean  and  sanitary. 

6.  Ceilings  should  be  tightly  con- 
structed to  prevent  dust,  etc.,  from  fall- 
ing through  and  must  be  kept  free  from 
dirt,  cobwebs,  etc. 

6.  Stables  must  be  whitewashed  at 
least  once  a  year  unless  the  walls  are 
kept  painted  or  are  of  smooth  finish. 

7.  Manure  shall  be  taken  from  the 
milking  stables  daily,  preferably  direct 
to  the  field.  The  open  shed  method  of 
housing  cows  is  acceptable  if  kept  in 
a  sanitary  condition,  properly  bedded 
and  free  from  puddles.  Manure  must 
be  handled  and  stored  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  preclude  cows  from  wading 
through  it  in  passage  to  and  from  bam 
and  water  trough.  The  liquid  matter 
must  be  absorbed  and  removed  daily 
from  the  stables  and  at  no  time  be 
allowed  to  overflow  or  saturate  the 
gnumd  under  or  around  the  cow  barn 
or   drinking  trough. 

8.  No  milk  handling  shall  be  done  in 
any  kitchen,  washroom,  workshop,  or 
inhabited  room,  nor  in  proximity  to  any 
water  closet,  privy,  cesspool,  or  urinal, 
nor  in  any  room  or  space  which  is  not 
of  such  size  and  construction  as  to  per- 
mit the  separation  of  all  milk  and 
cream,  both  in  the  process  of  handling 
and  storing  them,  from  all  probable 
sources  of  contamination  either  by  dirt, 
noxious  gases,  infective  organisms  or 
substances  or  anything  liable  to  alter 
the  quality  of  such  milk  or  cream. 

9.  The  water  supply  on  premises 
where  milk  is  produced  must  be  ade- 
quate, protected  from  contamination 
and  free  from  pollution. 

10.  Privies  on  dairy  farms  must  be 
fly-proof  and  provided  with  a  tight  re- 
ceptacle for  the  excreta.  The  excreta 
shall  be  removed  frequently  and  so  dis- 
posed of  that  it  cannot  contaminate  the 
water  supply. 


11.  All  milk  producing  farms  must 
be  provided  with  a  conveniently  located 
dairy  house,  which  may,  however,  be  a 
so-called  spring  house,  free  from  con- 
taminating surroundings,  screened 
against  flies  and  other  insects,  provided 
with  tight,  smooth  floor  (preferably  con- 
crete) and  adequate  light  and  ventila- 
tion, properly  equipped  with  sanitary 
tank  for  cooling  and  handling  milk. 
There  should  be  no  direct  communica- 
tion from  such  house  to  stables. 

(B)  Cows 

1.  Cattle  should  he  healthy.  Any 
cow  which  is  plainly  in  a  diseased  con- 
dition or  emaciated  shall  be  immediate- 
ly removed  from  the  herd  and  her  milk 
kept  separate  and  not  sold  until  her 
condition  or  her  milk  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Dairy  Council. 

2.  Cows  must  be  kept  clean.  Just 
prior  to  milking,  the  udders  and  flanks 
must  be  wiped  with  a  clean,  damp  cloth. 

(C)  Utensils 

1.  All  machinery,  utensils,  etc.,  which 
come  in  contact  with  the  milk  shall  be 
thoroughly  scrubbed  and  washed  and 
rinsed  with  boiling  water  or  otherwise 
cleaned  by  an  approved  method  within 
three  hours  after  use. 

2.  Small  top  milking  pails  are  to  be 
used  exclusively. 

(D)  Milking 

1.  Milking  must  be  done  with  clean, 
dry  hands  or  with  a  properly  sterilized 
mechanical   milker. 

2.  Milkers  should  wear  clean  clothes 
while  milking. 

3.  Milk  must  be  reasonably  clean  as 
indicated  by  the  sediment  test. 

(E)  Cooling  Milk 

1.  Milk  must  be  removed  as  soon  as 
drawn  to  a  clean  place  and  be  cooled 
within  an  hour  to  as  near  60  degrees 
as  is  practicable  with  the  facilities 
available,  except  morning's  milk  deliv- 
ered at  receiving  station  before  9  A.  M. 
It  must  be  kept  covered  and  held  at  as 
low  a  temperature  as  practicable  at 
all  times. 

2.  Every  farmer  must  maintain  in  his 
dairy  house  an  approved  method  of 
cooling  his  milk. 


(F)  Cans 

1.  Conditions: 

(a)  All  cans  and  lids  must  be  in  good 
condition.  Cans  will  be  especially 
condemned   when   as  follows: 

1.  When  inside  tin  coating  is  worn 
off  to  any  considerable  extent. 

2.  When  badly  rusted  in  interior. 
8.  When    badly    dented    or    with 

pockets   about  neck. 

2.  Type : 

(a)  Cans  should  be  used  which  have 
a  sloping  shoulder  easy  to  be 
cleansed,  with  wide  neck  and 
over-hanging  lid.  No  new  cans  of 
other  types   will  be  allowed. 

3.  Cleanliness : 

(a)    Immediately  after  emptying,  the 

milk  cans  and  lids  or  covers  must 
be  cleaned  and  sterilized  by  the 
dealer.  Upon  receipt  at  farm, 
cans  must  be  inverted  on  approved 
rack  at  dairy  house.  Farmers 
must  be  sure  that  cans  are  in  a 
suitable  condition  to  receive  milk 
or  cream   before  refilling. 

(G)  General 

1.  Every  operator  of  a  dairy  farm 
shall  immediately  notify  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  of  the  presence  of  any 
comnnmicable  disease  on  his  farm, 
among  the  handlers  or  their  families  or 
the  cattle. 

(H)    Conditions    in    Transit    for    direct 
shipped  milk: 
(a)  Receiving    platforms    for    carriers 
and  other  transportation  agencies: 
1.  All  points  at  which   milk  and 
cream    are    regularly    assembled 
for  shipment  must  be  provided 
with  platforms  large  enough  to 
hold  all  cans  received  and  dis- 
charged at  that  point.    Due  care 
should   be  exercised  to  protect 
the  milk  from  exposure  to  the 
sun  while  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  trains  or  other  conveyance. 

(b)  Conveyance 

1.  All  conveyances  for  hauling 
milk  or  cream  must  be  covered 
to  protect  the  lading  from  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  and  dust.  In 
no  case  shall  it  be  permissible 

(Oontinned  on  pag*  0) 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


January,  J924 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  STATE 
FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  COUNCIL 


Tlip  t'igliHi  aniiu.il  Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  sliow  and  educ.itional 
nitetinK  will  be  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
January   Ti  t(»  zo,   iy2*. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products 
Show  is  to  be  much  larger  this  year, 
covering  83,000  square  feet  of  space. 
Five  floors  will  be  used  in  two  exhibi- 
tion halls,  the  Emerson-Brantingham 
I^uilding  and  the  Studebaker  Service 
Building. 

Reduced  r.iilroad  rates  for  the  show 
have  been  provided  for.  Certificates 
will  be  placed  with  the  county  agents 
oi  may  be  obtained  from  the  show  man- 
ager, through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Harrisburg,  Pa. 

This  big  show  will  be  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  and  the  State  Council  of  Agri- 
cultural Associations  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  will  be  premium  farm  product 
shows  of  dairj'  products,  corn,  potatoes, 
small  grains,  tobacco,  wool,  eggs,  vege- 
tables, apples  and  other  fruits  and  edu- 
cational displays  of  horses,  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  and  a  large  display  of  farm 
machinery,  implements  and  other  pro- 
ducts. 

In  addition  to  this  big  display  of  ex- 
hibits, meetings  will  be  held  by  many 
diflTerent  farm  organizations  during  the 
period  of  the  show. 

Special  Dairy  Meetings 

Each  year  some  one  particular  phase 
of  farm  activities  is  given  special  at- 
tention at  these  meetings.  This  year  a 
dairy  convention   will   be  the  feature. 

On  Wednesday,  January  23rd,  ad- 
dresses will  be  made  on  the  subject  of 
Dairy  Production  as  follows: 

9.30.  Food  Value  of  Dairy  Products. 
M.  D.  Munn,  President  National  Dairy 
Council. 

10.15.  Making  Money  From  Cows. 
M.  T.  Phillips,  Guernsey  Breeder, 
Pomeroy,  Pa. 

11.00.  Essentials  in  Breeding  for 
Herd  Improvement.  R.  R.  Graves, 
Dairy   Division,   Washington,  D,   C. 

1.30.  Feeding  for  Economical  Pro- 
duction. E.  B.  Fitts,  Dairy  Extension, 
Pennsylvania   State  College. 

2.16.  Controlling  Two  Bad  Diseases, 
(Tuberculosis,  Contagious  Abortion). 
Dr.  T.  E.  Munce,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, Department  of  Agriculture, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

3.00.  Producing  High  Quality  Milk. 
W.  B.  Combs,  Associate  Professor, 
Dairy  Manufactures,  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

On  Thursday,  January  24,  addresses 
will  be  made  on  "Dairy  Manufacturing 
and  Marketing,"  at  which  the  following 
addresses  will  be  given  j 

9.30.  Methods  of  Advertising  Dairy 
Products.  D.  S.  Root,  Dairymen's 
League,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

10.15.  Transportation  of  Milk.  Earn- 
est Kelley,  U.  S.  Dairy  Division, 

11.00.  Essentials  in  the  Manufacture 
of  High  Quality  Butter.  J.  C.  Joslin, 
Greenville  Dairy  Company. 

1.30.  Factors  Influencing  the  Cost  of 
Manufacture  of  Ice  Cream.  Thos.  Hall, 
Russ  Ice  Cream  Company,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

2.16.  Pennsylvania  Laws  Relating  to 
Dairying.  J.  M.  McKee,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


3.00.  Reducing  the  Expense  of  Oper- 
ation in  the  Milk  Plant.  Earnest 
Kelley,  U.  S.  Dairy  Division. 

Tiie  foiiowing  sciicuuies  of  iiieeliiigs, 
held  in  connection  with  the  show — the 
time  of  meetings  and  locations  where 
tiie  meetings  will  be  held  are  given  in 
the  following  .schedule. 

Monday  Evening,  January  2J 
8.00.     Pennsylvania    Farmers'    Co-oper- 
ative    Federation,     Parlor     "A", 
Penn   Harris. 

Tuesday,  January  22 
9.00.     (and  2.00)  Pennsylvania  Farmers' 
Co-operative    Federation,    Parlor 
"A". 
9.30.    Market      Masters'      Association, 
Coliseum,  Side  Room. 
Veterinary-Medical    Association, 
House         of         Representatives, 
Capitol. 
IC.OO.     (and   1.30)    Breeders   and   Dairy- 
men,     Senate      Caucus      Room, 
Capitol. 
10.30.     (and     2.30)     Society     of     Farm 
Women,         Senate         Chamber, 
Capitol. 
1.30.    Beef  Cattle  Feeders  and  Breeders 
(Luncheon),    Congress    Restaur- 
ant. 

Vegetable  Growers'  open  meet- 
ing (discussion  of  interest  to 
Vegetable,  Fruit  and  Potato 
Growers  and  poultrymen).  Coli- 
seum. 

Tobacco  Growers'  Association, 
Coliseum,    Side    Room. 

Tuesday  Evening 
7.30.    OPENING       CONVOCATION. 
Joint  meeting  of  all  organizations 
participating  in  the  State  Show, 
Chestnut  Street  Auditorium. 

"Wednesday,  January  23 
9.00.     (and    1.30)    State   Poultry    Asso- 
ciation, House  of  Representatives, 
Capitol. 

(and    1.30)    Vegetable    Growers, 
Coliseum,  Side  Room, 
(and    1.30)     State    Horticultural 
Association,  Coliseum. 
9.30.     (and   1.30)    Breeders   and    Dairy- 
men, Senate  Caucus,  Capitol. 
9.30.     (and   2.00)    Municipal    Milk    In- 
spectors'       Conference,        House 
Caucus. 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, Parlor  "A",  Penn-Harris. 
10.30.  (and  2.00)  Society  of  Farm 
Women,  Senate  Chamber, 
Capitol. 
12.00.  Chester  White  Breeders  (lunch- 
eon), Penn-Harris  Grill  Room. 

Wednesday  Evening 
7.00.    Vocational   Education;   awarding 

of  prizes,  Fahnestock  Hall,  Y.  M. 

C.  A. 

Holstein-Frie.sian        Banquet, 

Masonic  Temple  or  Penn-Harris 

Ball  Room. 
7.80.    Combined     session,     Fruit     and 

Vegetable  Growers,  Coliseum. 
8.00.    Berkshire    Breeders'    Association, 

(Banquet),  Congress  Restaurant. 

Thursday,  January  24 
9.00.    Holstein-Friesian  Federation, 

Fahnestock  Hall,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
(and  1.80)  Horticultural   Associ- 
ation, Coliseum. 
9.30.     (and   1.80)   Breeders  and  Dairy- 

(Gontinaed  on  page  12) 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council  was  held  in  Chicago,  111., 
December  6th,  at  which  time  between 
two  hundred  and  three  hundred  people 
assembled  to  learn  of  the  Council  work 
and  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
activities   of  this   organization. 

The  high  points  in  the  program  con- 
sisted of  demonstrations  and  discussion 
from  the  floor. 

Four  of  the  Council  women  gave 
demonstrations, 

Mrs.  Loui.se  Northup,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Council,  gave  a  cooking  demonstra- 
tion showing  the  type  of  demonstra- 
tions which  are  being'  carried  to  the 
women's  clubs  and  industrial  groups 
in  territories  where  Council  work  is  now 
being  conducted.  Mrs.  Northup  featured 
the  importance  of  a  greater  use  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  in  cooking,  because 
the  article  cooked  then  tastes  better  and 
is  better. 

Miss  Aubyn  Chinn,  also  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Council,  outlined  in  a  very  in- 
teresting way  the  twenty-two  wonder- 
ful health  lessons  which  are  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Council  to  be  supplied  to 
the  school  teachers  throughout  the 
country  to  assist  them  in  teaching  health 
to  the  boys  and  girls  in  a  popular  way. 

Miss  Myrtle  Barger,  of  the  same  or- 
ganization, gave  a  splendid  demonstra- 
tion with  the  assistance  of  the  shadow- 
graph on  "Why  the  Cow  Jumped  Over 
the  Moon."  This  was  unusually  inter- 
esting. 

Miss  Conwell,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Council,  gave  the  "Food  Fairies"  featur- 
ing Peter  Protein,  Sally  Sugar,  Fanny 
Fat,  Minnie  Mineral  Matter,  Viola  Vita- 
mine.  This  was  also  very  well  given 
and  highly  appreciated  by  everyone 
present. 

President  M.  D.  Munn,  gave  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  and  spoke  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  dairy  industry  working 
together  as  a  unit,  and  thinking  in  terms 
of  an  industry  rather  than  in  terms  of 
individual  companies  and  individual 
parts  or   divisions  of  the  industry. 

M.  O.  Maughan,  secretary  of  the 
Council,  made  a  detailed  report  of  the 
Council  activities  showing  that  there  are 
now  105  workers  engaged  in  Council 
activities  throughout  the  country  and 
that  the  Council  program  is  now  being 
conducted  in  fifteen  different  territories, 
comprising   twenty-one   different   states. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Dairy  Councils 
throughout  the  country  for  1923  will 
slightly  exceed  $500,000.00.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  approximately  6,000,000 
pieces  of  literature  were  distributed 
during  the  past  year,  and  approximately 
10,000,000  people  were  reached  through 
the  schools  and  mothers'  clubs. 

Mr.  C.  I.  Cohee,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Council,  gave  a  very  interesting  outline 
of  the  work  which  the  Councils  are  now 
doing  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  milk 
supply  on  the  farms,  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  this  kind  of  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  educational  work 
among  consumers  on  the  food  value  of 
milk  and  dairy  products. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  quality  control  work  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Philadelphia  during  the  past 
year  the  quality  of  milk  has  increased 
approximat«ly   26%. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Foster,  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  branch  of  the  National  Dairy 
Conndl  outlined  the  work  of  the 
Council  in  the  southwest  and  summar- 


ized the  survey  which  was  made  in  600 
St.  liOuis  homes  which  showed  among 
other  things  that  the  consuniption  of 
milk  has  increased  W/o  during  the  past 
year. 

A  general  discussion  was  held  in  which 
several  took  part  in  discussing  the  ac- 
tivities of  tiie  Council  and  the  necessity 
of  the  work  being  expanded  just  as 
rapidly  as  possible  into  all  sections  of  the 
country.  All  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Council  workers. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  know  that  the 
consumption  of  milk  during  the  past  two 
years  has  increased  from  43  gallons  to 
50  gallons  per  person,  this  being  an  in- 
crease of  16%,  and  the  consumption  of 
butter  has  increased  12J%  during  the 
l)ast  two  years  going  from  14.7  lbs.  to 
16.65  lbs.  per  person. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  Council  ac- 
tivities during  the  past  year  can  be  se- 
cured by  writing  to  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  910  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111. 

The  new  board  of  directors,  consist- 
ing of  thirty-five,  elected  for  1924,  are: 
E.  M.  Bailey  J.  A.  McLean 

R.  W.  Balderston        John  D.  Miller 
C.  Bechtelheimer  E.  G.  Miner 

T.  A.  Borman  W.  S.  Moscrip 

E.  W.  Chandler  M.  D.  Munn 
John  Cunningham       Fred  Pabst 
C.  Oscar  Ewing           E.  T.  Rector 
J.  J.  Farrell                  J.  C.  Rundall 
A.  J.  Glover                S.  J.  VanKuren 

S.  H.  Greene  H.  E.  VanNorman 

C.  W.  Kent  J.  A.  Walker 

J.   L.  Kraft  H.  G.  VanPelt 

F.  H.  Kullman  F.  D.  Walmsley 
John  LeFeber               W.  B.  Wanzer 
E.  B.  Lewis                  W.  A.  West 

W.  P.  Lockwood  A.  E.  Wilkinson 
Frank  O.  Lowden  H.  M.  Woolman 
T,  H.  Mclnnemey 

The    following    ofiicers    were    unani- 
mously elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
M.  D.  Munn — President 
J.  A.   Walker— First   Vice  President 
E.  M.  Bailey — Second  Vice  President 
T.  A.  Borman — Treasurer 
C.  T.  Hayes — Assistant  Treasurer 
M.  O.  Maughan — Secretary 


JUST  AS  THE  DAIRY 

COUNCIL  RECEIVES  THEM 

Dear  Johnny: 

It  is  a  long  time  that  you  nor  me 
ha.s  written  I  foci  very  good,  dear  John 
don't  get  mad  because  I  am  asking  you 
to  sent  me  a  milk  button  because  I  am 
a  milk  friend,  and  a  milk  tag  that  has 
rules  on  it.  Please  do  not  get  mad  be- 
cause when  I  see  the  enemy  tea  or 
coffee  I  run  away  not  to  look  at  it 
But  when  I  .see  milk  or  cocoa  I  drink  it 
at  one  gulp  makes  me  study  makes  me 
healthy  and  strong  even  the  tooth  brush 
I  scrub  my  teeth  morning  noon  and 
night  And  I  always  feel  happy  I  know 
that  you  are  just  as  happy  as  I  am  If 
you  are  not  sick. 

Your  truly, 

P G 


January,  J924 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


BARN  VENTILATION 

Are  the  walls  of  your  barn  covered 
with  a  coating  of  white  frost  in  the 
morning?  If  so,  it  is  an  indication  that 
the  ventilation  is  poor.  Pure  air  is  just 
as  important  to  livestock  as  good  food 
and  water.  Consult  your  County  Agent 
on  proper  barn  ventilation. 


PHILADELPHIA 

SELLING 

PLAN 

Beginning  with  January  the  basic  and 
surplus  method  of  making  payment  for 
milk  will  again  become  operative. 

Under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan, 
basic    quantities    have    been    established 

(luring  October,  November  and   Decem- 
l.er,    1923. 

This  basic  quantity  is  established  by 
ihe  average  shipment  of  milk  during 
those  three  months  and  that  average  is 
laken  to  establish  the  monthly  basic 
quantity,  which  amount  will  be  paid 
for  as  basic  milk  during  1924. 

Exceptions  are  noted  during  July, 
August  and  September,  when  the  basic 
juantity  will  represent  110,  110  and  115 
[  cT  cent,  of  the  average  basic  amount. 
AH  milk  in  October,  November  and  De- 
'  imber,  1924,  will  be  paid  for  as  full 
!  asic  milk  as  during  that  period  basic 
(luantities,  under  the  Philadelphia  Sell- 
ing Plan,  basic  amounts  for  1925  will 
I'C  established. 

Shipments  of  milk,  in  excess  of  the 
ritablished  basic  quantity,  and  equal  to 
il  in  amount,  will  be  paid  for  on  the 
1  iisis  of  the  average  92  score  solid  pack- 
ed butter  price.  New  York  City,  plus 
L'O  per  cent. 

When  milk  shipments  are  in  excess 
(if  the  basic  and  surplus  quantities,  such 
excess  will  be  paid  for  at  the  average 
iiionthly  price  of  92  score  solid  packed 
liutter.  New  York  Cjty. 

This  second  surplus  basis  operates 
(inly  during  the  months  from  January 
t^)  June. 

All  former  patrons  at  a  receiving  sta- 
tion or  direct  shippers  to  a  dealer  who 
make  no  milk  through  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December  and  who  therefore, 
established  no  basic  quantity,  if  they 
nsume  shipping  in  January  February 
and  March,  shall  be  paid  a  price  for  all 
tlicir  milk  based  on  92  score  New  York 
butter  plus  a  premium  of  20%. 

If  producers  fail  to  resume  shipping 
until  April,  May  or  June,  they  shall  be 
l>;ud  a  price  based  on  92  score  New  York 
It  utter  for  the  months  of  April,  May  and 
June.  For  July,  August  and  September 
tin-  price  to  those  shippers  shall  be  92 
.score  New  York  butter  price  plus  a 
jircmium    of   20%. 

Men  starting  in  the  dairy  business  and 
who  therefore  have  not  established  a 
li.isic  quantity  who  desire  to  start  to 
sliip  milk  during  any  one  of  the  first 
nine  mcmths  of  1924  shall  be  allowed 
t<i  establish  a  basic  quantity  by  calcu- 
lating one-half  of  the  daily  average  of 
tic  amount  produced  by  such  shippers 
'li'Ting  the  first  thirty  days  of  shipment 
.11,(1  thereafter  counting  this  as  the  basic 
(j  .intity  during  the  remaining  months. 
In  Cfi.se  of  tenants  changing  from  one 
f.iiiii  to  another,  or  farm  owners  selling 
"it  and  reijurchasing  a  farm  elsewhere 
■!i  il  who  by  this  procedure  change 
I'l  vers  of  their  milk,  it  is  definitely 
"I  lerstood  that  the  basic  quantity  e.s- 
'•'•lished,  goes  with  the  cows. 

Special  cjises  of  one  or  more  produ- 
<(is  changing  to  new  buyers  are  open 
to  agreement  between  such  producers, 
••iivir.s  and  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association. 

This  agreement  covers  all  points  in 
""■  territory.  Any  of  the  three  parties 
'111  crested,  that  is  (the  distributors, 
''I  unifacturers  and  the  Inter-State  Milk 
J'i'xhicers  Association)  reserves  the 
•■'fflit  to  ask  for  a  conference  to  consider 
"ic  situation  If  it  feels  its  interests  are 
''ling  jeopardized  thereby. 
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TEACHING  HEALTH 

THROUGH  LIMERICKS 


One  of  the  most  recent  activities  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  in  educational  health  work  has 
been  the  conducting  of  "Health  Limer- 
ick" contests  in  local  newspapers  of 
towns  throughout  the  state.  These  news- 
papers have  been  ghid  to  co-operate  and 
the  rhymes  have  brought  enthusiastic 
response  from  the  children  who  com- 
peted. 

Each  one  of  the  limericks  is  one  of 
the  eight  health  rules  and  is  illustrated 
with  an  attractive  picture  similar  to 
the  one  above.  The  first  four  lines  of 
the  rhyme  are  given  and  the  contest- 
ants, limited  to  school  children,  try  to 
win  a  prize  by  writing  the  cleverest  and 
most  appropriate  last  line. 

Nearly  all  of  the  rhymes  are  so  writ- 
ten that  the  last  line,  which  the  child 
must  write,  will  contain  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter,  the  rule  itself.  Even  the 
children  who  do  not  win  prizes  will 
have  put  such  a  lot  of  time  and  effort 
on  trying  that  they  are  consequently 
very  familiar  with  the  health  principle 
involved.  Should  their  efforts  be  re- 
wardeti,  they,  of  course,  never  forget 
tlieir  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
brushing  their  teeth,  or  drinking  milk, 
(or  whatever  the  rule  is),  acquired  in 
winning  their  prize. 

One  of  the  limericks  which  attracted 
the  most  attention  was  the  one  on  milk. 

"A  quart  of  milk  a  day  says  Babe  Ruth 
And  I'm  king  of  the  diamond,  forsooth. 

I  once  went  without 

That  day  I   struck  out 
No     milk — no     home     runs — that's     the 
truth." 

The  winning  last  line  was  written  by 
A.  Henry  Fickes,  of  615  West  Chestnut 
Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who  is  "strong 
fir  Habe  Ruth  and  milk,"  according  to 
hi.^  statement  in  a  letter  written  to  ac- 
kiu>wledgc   receipt  of   the   prize. 

Imagine  the  fui^  the  many  young 
would-be  base  ball  stars  have  in  com- 
])(t.sing  rhymes  about  their  hero.  A  last 
line,  "And  lost  to  the  giants,  in  truth," 
shows  tliat  its  writer,  a  close  follower 
of  sporting  pages,  realizes  that  the  lim- 
erick   ojntains   more   truth   than    fiction. 

Many  other  aspiring  young  fans 
throwing  themselves  right  into  Babe 
Ruth's     hoots     took     in     the     situation 


clearly,  and  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
with  surprising  ease.  The  line,  "So  I 
stick  to  the  drink  of  my  youth,"  writ- 
ten by  James  Heslop,  309  East  King 
Street,  Lancaster,  might  well  serve  as 
a  helpful  slogan  for  many  grown-ups 
who  have  not  thought  of  even  attempt- 
ing Babe  Ruth's  prowess. 

Some  of  the  other  limericks  with  the 
prize  winning  lines,  written  for  a  con- 
test run  by  the  Lanc^uster  New  Era,  are 
as  follows: 

Sleep  Limerick 
Bernice  locked  her  windows  down  tight 
And  slept  without  air  every  night. 

But  her  friends  are  all  hopin' 

She'll  fling  them  all  open. 
For  then  she'll  grow  healthy  and  bright. 

Water  Limerick 
Mr.  Brown  had  a  beautiful  daughter 
Who  refused  to  drink  enough  water. 
Her  skin  got  so  dry 
That  at  last  she  did  crj' 
Till  four  glasses  a  day  they  had  brought 
her. 

VegeUble  Limerick 
Do  you  live  on  just  nothing  but  meats, 
Potatoes   and   gravy  and  sweets? 
If  you  want  to  get  strong 
Then  your  diet's  all  wrong. 
\2&e^  greens  and  balance  your  eats. 

Play  Limerick 
There  was  a  good,  kind  little  lad 
Who  grew  very  quiet  and  sad. 

For  he  stayed  in  all  day 

Refusing  to  play 
The  moral  is  "Get  Air."     He's  in  l)ad. 

Fruit  Limerick 
Every   morning  for  some  little  ill 
Mr.  Smith  took  a  bitter  old  pill 

Till  an  apple  a  day 

Took  his  pains   right   away. 
Now  he  eats  fruit  and  works  with  a  will. 

Bath  Limerick 
There  once  was  a  girl  with  pale  cheeks 
Would   bathe  only   once   in   two   weeks. 

She  soon  grew  quite  black 

Then  the  circus  came  back 
Now  two  baths  weekly  she  seeks. 

The  health  limerick  contest  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  tendency  in  educational 
circles  today  towards  "making  health 
popular." 

—Edith  M.  Howes. 


FEEDING  THE  DAIRY  CALF 

Leave  the  calf  with  the  cow  for  one 
or  two  days  and  then  take  it  away  and 
feed  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  of  warm 
milk  per  day  for  about  two  weeks.  Then 
start  substituting  a  little  skim  milk,  in- 
creasing gradually  until  at  six  weeks  of 
age,  the  calf  will  be  on  skim  milk  entire- 
ly. From  12  to  16  pounds  make  a  good 
daily  feed.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  pails 
clean  and  feed  regularly. 


FOR  FATTENING  CATTLE 

Experiments  C(mducted  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  and  the  experi- 
ence of  many  cattle  feeders  has  shown 
that  corn  silage  and  cottonseetl  meal 
make  an  economical  and  efficient  ration 
for  fattening  cattle.  This  method  of 
producing  beef  has  proved  far  superior 
to  the  old  plan  of  feeding  corn  and  cob 
meal,  wheat  bran,  mixed  hay  and  corn 
stover. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF 
FARM  ORGANIZATIONS'  ^ 
MID-WINTER  MEETING 

Farm  leaders  from  many  States  will 
I)articipate  in  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  • 
the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organiza- 
tions, February  12  and  13,  in  Washington 
D.  C.  These  men  will  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  "express"  in  no  uncertain  terms 
the  wishes  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  self- 
help  farm  organizations,"  according  to 
Chairman  C.  S.  Barrett,  in  announcing 
the  call  for  the  conference.  That  rank 
and  file  numbers  approximately  800,000 
organized  families. 

"Among  the  questions  that  will  un- 
doubtedly come  before  the  meeting  for 
action,"  said  Mr.  Barrett,  "the  the  plight 
of  the  wheat  farmers,  freight  rate  reduc- 
tions the  adniinistrati(m  of  and  need  of 
improvement  in  the  present  rural  credit 
facilities,  legislation  to  insure  truthful 
branding  of  woolen  fabrics,  seeds,  fer- 
tilizers and  feeds  and  questions  such  as 
taxation  and  the  soldier  bonus." 

On  the  first  day  the  delegates  will 
hear  addresses  by  a  number  of  Senators 
and  officials.  On  the  second  day  they 
will  meet  to  hear  reports  of  their  com- 
mittees and  to  transact  business.  Among 
those  who  will  speak  on  the  first  day 
are  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas, 
head  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Bloc; 
Senator  Thadeus  Caraway,  of  Arkansas; 
Senator  Peter  Norbeck,  of  South  Da- 
kota and  Senator  Smith  W.  Br(M>khart, 
of  Iowa. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  H.  C.  Wal- 
lace has  promised  to  address  the  meet- 
ing unless  some  unexpected  emergency 
turns  up. 

Reports  of  the  progress  and  future 
programs  of  important  groups  affiliated 
with  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Or- 
ganizations will  be  made  by  A.  C. 
Davis,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Farmers'  Union;  John  D. 
Miller,  ot  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  President 
of  the  National  Co-Operative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation;  LeRoy  Melton, 
of  Greenville,  III.,  President  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Equity  Union,  and  John  A.  Mc- 
Sparran,  of  Furniss,  Pa.,  Master  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 

The  officers  of  the  organ iz^it ions  are 
Charles  S.Barrett,  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Farmers'  Union, 
Union  City,  Georgia;  Charles  W.  Hol- 
uuin.  Secretary,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Fixecutive  Committee  consists  of  John 
D.  Miller,  Chairman;  Vice-President  of 
the  Dairymen's  Le/igue  Co-Operative 
Association  of  New  York  and  President 
of  the  National  Milk  Producers'  Federa- 
tion; Gifford  Pinchot,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania;  John  A.  McSparran,  of 
Furniss,  Pa.,  Master  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange,  and  J.  H.  Kimble,  of 
Port  Deposit,  Md.,  representing  the  Na- 
tional  Farmers'  Congress. 

The  participating  organizations  are: 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Operative 
Union  of  America;  National  Co-Opera- 
tive Milk  Producers  Federation;  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange;  Farmers  Equity 
Union;  Farmers'  National  Congress; 
National  Agricultural  Organization  So- 
ciety; National  Conference  on  Marketing 
and  Farm  Credits;  Farmers'  Society  of 
Equity;  Wisconsin  State  l^nion;  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Ekjuity;  American  As- 
.sociation  for  Agricultural  Legislation; 
Intermountain  Farmers'  Association; 
Pennsylvania  Rural  Progress  Associa- 
tion; Florida  Citrus  Exchange  and 
American  Society  of  Equity. 
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Every  member  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  should  comply 
with  the  proposed  regulations  as  soon  as 
l)()ssible  after  they  have  been  announced. 
This  is  one  of  the  big  forward  moves 
tliat  have  been  made  toward  a  healthful, 
safe   and   sanitary  supply  of  njilk. 


Printed   by  Horace   F.   Temple 
West  Chester,    Pa. 


Subscription  Price 

50   cents   a   year  in    advance 

Advertising  rates  on  application 


Officers  uid  Directors 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
President,  H.  D.  Allebach 
Vice   President,   Frederick   Shangle 
Secretary,   R.  W.   Balderston 
Treasurer,  Robert  F.  Brlnton 


It  is  important  that  members  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
promptly  notify  the  Philadelphia  office 
of  any  changes   in   mailing  addresses. 

This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  prompt 
delivery  of  the  Milk  Producers  Review 
as  well  as  any  direct  commimication 
necessary    on    association    matters. 

The  association  would  also  appreciate 
any  information  in  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  delivery  of  your  milk. 
That  is,  if  you  have  made  any  changes 
from  one  to  any  other  receiving  station 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 


H.  D.  Allebach 
S.  K.   Andrews 
J.   H.   Bennetch 
John  V.  Bishop 
Ira  J.   Book 
Robert  P.  Brinton 
E.    H.    Donovan 
E.   Nelson  James 
J.  W.  Keith 
H.  I.  Lauver 
S.   Blaine  Lehman 
A.  R.   Marvel 


F.    P.    Willits 

E.  R.   Pennington 
J.  A.   Poorbaugh 
C.  F.   Preston 
Albert   Sarig 
Frederick   Shangle 
J.    Brady    Smith 
Harry   B.   Stewart 
S.  U.  Troutman 

F.  M.  Twining 

A    B.  Waddington 
F.  O.  Ware 


"Entered  as  second-class  matter,  June  8, 
1920.  at  the  post  office  at  West  Chester. 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1879." 
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FARM    PRODUCTS    SHOW 

Special  certificates  for  obtaining  re- 
duced railroad  fares  by  members  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  agricultural  organizations  may 
be  obtained  by  applying  to  R.  W.  Bald- 
erston, secretary  Interstate  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association,  Boyertown  Building, 
Philadelphia  Pa. 

Such  certificates  entitle  the  member 
and  tiie  dependent  members  of  the 
family  to  one  and  one  half  return  fares 
from  iH)int  of  origin  to  Harrisburg  and 
return  in  attending  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa; 
January  22  to  25,  1924. 


Plans  which  have  been  carefully  work- 
ed out  and  which  were  adopted,  without 
a  dissenting  voice  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation recently,  is  looking  forward  to  a 
milk  supply  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed,  which  will  be  second  to  none  as 
far  as   market  milk  is  concerned. 

In  many  distributing  districts  in  the 
United  States,  drastic  regiUations  have 
been  imposed  on  producers  of  milk.  In 
instances  specific  regulations  are  on 
statute  books  and  may  be  enforced  at 
any  tinje,  which  would  impose  consid- 
erable hardship  and  expense  upon  pro- 
ducers in  meeting  those  requirements. 

Cleaning  house  at  home,  in  a  sane  and 
simple  method,  has  been  the  program 
adopted  by  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
State   Milk  Producers   Association. 

In  many  producing  districts  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  farmers  are  now 
producing  milk  under  improved  sani- 
tary  methods. 

The  expense  of  the  cleanup  will  not  be 
large  and  a  reasonable  time  will  be 
allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 
This  cleanup  program  has  not  been 
confined  to  producers  of  milk  alone,  but 
includes  also  sanitary  regulations  on  the 
part  of  the  buyers  of  milk.  Receiving 
stations  and  plants  in  which  milk  is 
prepared  for  distribution  come  in  for 
their  share  of  betterments  and  improve- 
ments under  the  proposed  sanitary  rega- 
in 
lations. 

The  movement  looking  toward  a  safe 
sanitary  supply  of  milk  means  much  to 
the  consumers.  The  knowledge  that  such 
conditions  are  regulated  and  observed  is 
a  material  factor  in  the  sale  and  con- 
sumption of  milk. 

Our  greatest  advertisement  to  the  con- 
sumer of  milk  produced  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Shed  is  the  insurance  that  the 
product  is  made  under  sanitary  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  handled,  bottled  and 
distributed  to  consumers  under  the  same 
methodi. 


EFFECTIVENESS  OF  OLEO 

LAW  SHOWN  IN  RECORDS 
The  history  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
oleomargarine  act,  one  of  the  twenty 
odd  food  laws  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foods  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  AgriciJture,  is  an 
interesting  revelation  of  how  complete 
has  been  the  clean-up  in  the  oleo  trade 
since  the  law  went  into  efiFect  in  1901. 
From  records  dating  back  to  1908,  it 
is  shown  how  the  trade  has  changed 
hands  from  the  unscrupulous  distribu- 
tor to  the  reputable  firm  which  takes 
pride  in  its  product  and  is  guided  by 
sound  business  ethics  in  its  sale. 

In  1908,  according  to  James  Foust,  di- 
rector of  the  bureau,  out  of  444  samples 
taken  by  the  food  agents,  96  per  cent, 
were  violations.  More  than  360  of  the 
samples,  or  84  per  cent,  were  oleo  prod- 
ucts colored  to  resemble  butter,  sold  as 
and  for  butter,  and  at  butter  prices. 
'I'll rough  rigid  enforcement  of  the  act  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  unlawful  color- 
ing was  found  dropped  down  to  one  each 
in  the  years  1919,  1920  and  1921  and  in 
1922,  none  were  reported. 

During  the  period  from  1908  to  1922, 
2,576  samples  were  taken  of  which  1290, 
or  approximately  50  per  cent.,  resulted 
in  prosecutions.  Prosecutions  have  drop- 
ped from  699  in  1909  to  a  total  of  34  in 
the  past  four  years.  With  the  trade  in 
good  hands  the  chief  concern  of  the  food 
officials  in  recent  years  has  been  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  prosecuting  as  in  pre- 
venting violations  by  seeing  that  the 
trade  thoroughly  understands  the  law 
and  licenses  are  taken  out. 

The  number  of  licenses  today  runs 
close  to  4,000,  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
limited  number  taken  out  in  the  early 
years  of  the  act.  During  the  war,  the 
number  of  licenses  increased  greatly  but 
the  total  has  now  returned  to  normal. 
A  gootl  share  of  the  success  of  this  act 
is  credited  by  Director  Foust  to  the  fact 
that  the  license  fee  is  sufficiently  large 
to  discourage  the  efforts  of  firms  of 
uncertain  rq;>utation. 


INTER-STATE  DIRECTORS 

HOLD   MEETING 

The  regular  semi-monthly  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  was 
held  at  the  Philadelphia  headquarters, 
Saturday,  December  29th,  1923. 

At  this  meeting  the  three  additional 
directors  elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association,  made  their  initial 
ai)pearance  as  members  of  the  board. 
These  members  include  S.  K.  Andrews, 
Hurlock,  Dorchester  county,  Md.;  J. 
W,  Keith,  Centreville,  Queen  Anne 
county,  Maryland,  and  Charles  F.  Pres- 
ton, Nottingham,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

Following  the  transaction  of  routine 
business,  the  question  of  increasing  the 
number  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  board  of  directors  from  its  present 
number  of  five  to  seven. 

The  number  was  increased  to  seven 
and  E.  Nelson  James,  Rising  Sun,  Mary- 
land, and  E.  H.  Donovan,  Brenford, 
Delaware,  were  elected  as  the  additional 
members  on  the  board. 

Programs  and  procedure  for  the  conn- 
ing year's  association  work  were  out- 
lined by  the  officers  and  executive  com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  board. 

The  proposed  sanitary  regulations, 
adopted  by  the  annual  meeting  were 
discussed  and  plans  for  the  performance 
of  the  physical  work  of  investigation 
and  survey  were  approved. 

A  round  table  discussion  as  to  condi- 
tions in  the  respective  territories  of  the 
various  directors  followed,  when  detailed 
conditions  were  reported  and  discussed 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  Inter- 
State  territory. 

Before  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
Charles  W.  Hollman,  secretary  of  the 
National  Co-operative  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  John 
A.  McSparran,  Master,  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange,  made  brief  addresses  on 
timely  topics. 


INTER-STATE  FIELD 

WORKERS  CONFERENCE 

The  field  workers  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Prdoucers  Association  were  in  con- 
ference at  the  association  headquarters 
in  Philadelphia,  on  December  28th. 
These  meetings  are  held  periodically  in 
order  that  the  field  representatives  oper- 
ating in  the  different  sections  of  the 
territory  might  become  better  informed 
as    to   the   conditions   and   problems   as 
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iitc^    CAiaL   ill    iiic    vttiiuua    uliici    uiaitiuLa. 

The  meetings  are  presided  over  by 
H.  D.  Allebach,  president  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association.  R. 
W.  Balderston,  secretary,  C.  I.  Cohee  of 
the  Department  of  Quality  Control,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  and  A.  A.  Miller,  editor  of  the 
Milk  Producers  Review,  were  also  in 
attendance. 

The  various  field  representatives  pre- 
sented detailed  reports  as  to  conditions 
in    their   respective   territories. 

These  meetings  afford  a  direct  month- 
Ij'  contact  of  conditions  in  the  field  and 
are  of  marked  value  to  the  association  in 
])lanning  its   various  programs. 

Plans  and  developments  regarding  the 
testing  and  weighing  programs  of  the 
field  workers  are  considered  and  devel- 
oped at  these  meetings  as  are  also  the 
plans  regarding  campaign  work  in  con- 
nection with   membership  drives. 

These  meetings  also  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  officers  of  the  association 
to  outline  future  programs  and  policies 
of  the  association  which  information  may 
be  carried  direct  to  Hie  members  in  the 
field,  either  by  meetings  or  personal 
contacts. 


DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 

REDUCES  PRICE 
The  Dairymen's  League  Co-Operative 
Association  has  announced  that  begin- 
ning January  7th  it  would  sell  Class  1,  or 
fluid  milk,  at  $2.33  per  100  lbs.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  47c  per  100  lbs.,  or  Ic  a 
qt.  below  the  price  of  $2.80  which  went 
into  effect  November  12th  last.  The  price 
of  milk  used  in  other  classifications  will 
remain  the  same. 


ALMOST  250  FOOD  CASES 

PROSECUTED  IN  PENNSYL- 
VANIA LAST  MONTH 

The  highest  receipts  for  any  month  of 
November  in  recent  years  and  a  greater 
number  of  prosecutions  than  in  any 
other  month  in  1923,  are  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foods,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  its  summary 
of  food  law  enforcement  for  the  month 
ending  November  30. 

The  recipts  from  licenses  issued  dur- 
ing the  month  amounted  to  $1,133.53, 
and  from  the  food  fines,  $3,795,  making  a 
total  of  almost  $5,000.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year 
amount  to  $426,432. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-four  prosecu- 
tions were  ordered,  67  more  than  in 
October,  the  next  highest  month,  and 
116  more  than  in  June. 

The  act  under  which  the  greatest 
number  of  violations  were  recorded  was 
the  Milk  and  Cream  act  of  1911. 
Ninety-five  prosecutions  were  made  In 
all,  86  for  the  sale  of  milk  and  skimmed 
milk  low  in  butterfat  and  solids.  Fines 
imposed  for  violations  under  this  act 
made  up  the  largest  single  item  in  the 
November  report,  an  aggregate  of  $1,175 
having  been  collected. 

Most  of  these  milk  violations  were 
found  in  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding 
housese  where  milk  was  served  by  the 
glass.  The  State  Bureau  of  Foods  has 
always  advocated  the  sale  of  milk  in 
bottled  form  and  in  the  past  few  years 
a  marked  tendency  has  been  noticed  by 
the  field  agents  toward  a  more  whole- 
some product  and  greater  cleanliness 
in  distribution. 

A  summary  of  the  other  outstanding 
violations  shows  that  under  the  fresh  egg 
act  there  were  70  prosecutions  and  $225 
Rebuilding  is  not  necessary   to   make      imposed  in  fines;  8  prosecutions  for  sell- 
most  farm  homes  attractive.    Paint  and      ing   ground   fresh   meat  containing   sul- 
shrubbery  planUngs  will  work  wonden.      phites,  $600  in  fines. 


The  economic  importance  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  dairy  industry  is  shown 
by  figures  on  the  length  of  time  cows 
remain  in  the  milking  herd.  The  figures, 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  show  that  the  av- 
erage cow  remains  in  the  milking  herd 
4.2  years.  However,  when  the  cows  re- 
moved on  account  of  tuberculosis  are 
not  considered  it  is  found  that  the  turn- 
over is  not  nearly  so  great,  the  useful 
life  of  the  average  cow  being  6.7  years. 
The  eradication  of  the  great  cattle 
plague  will  cut  down  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products. 


GET  READY  FOR  ICE  HARVEST 
It's  time  to  perform  such  odd  jobs  as 
getting  the  loading  platform  ready,  re- 
pairing the  ice  house,  and  drying  your 
hay  or  sawdust.  It  is  also  important  to 
have  all  the  tools  ready  when  the  time 
comes.  It  Is  just  as  necessary  to  cut 
ice  at  the  right  time  as  it  Is  to  cut  hay 
when  It  is  fit. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


Philadelphia  Selling  Plan 

The  basic  and  surplus  provisions  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  again  becomes  effec- 
tive with  January,  1924.  The  basic  quantity  is  represented  by  the  average  monthly  shipment 
i)f   milk    during   October,    November   and   December,    1923. 

In  January  milk  will  be  paid  for  on  the  basic  and  surplus  plan.  Milk  shipped  in  excess 
of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount  will  be  paid  for  on  the  average  New  York 
92  score  butter  price  for  the  month,  plus  20  per  cent.  Milk  in  excess  of  an  amount  equal 
to  the  basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  on  a  flat  average  New  York  92  score  butter  price  for 
the  month. 


1' 


DECEMBER 
F,  O.  B.  PHILADELPHIA 

Orade   B   Market   Milk 

From  these  prices  1  cent  per  46l^  quarts 
1)1-  1  cent  per  100  i>ounds  is  to  be  deducted 
liv  the  buyer,  which  together  with  one  cent 
lier  46^!  quarts,  contributed  by  the  buyer  is 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
I'hiladelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  for 
thi>  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  publicity  cam- 
]i.iign  advertising  the  food  value  and  greater 
coiisuniptioii  of  dairy  products.  Two  cents 
pi'i-  100  i>ounds  commission  from  the  mem- 
!,■  IS  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
,  hition  is  to  be  dectucted  and  returned  to 
ihc   association. 

'I'est  Basic    Quantity  Price 

•  r  cent.  per   100   lb.  per  qt. 

:!.  $2.97  6.35 

:•.  (».',  2.99  6.40 

:!.l  ,  3.01  6.45 

:i  I.-)      ■  ;j.O.'t  6.50 

;i.2  •  3.05  6.55 

3.25  3.07  6.60 

3  3  3.09  6.65 

3.35  3.11  6.66 

:{  4  3.13  6.67 

3.45  3.15  6.70 

3.5  3.17  6.80 

3  55  3.19  6.85 

3.0  3.21  6.90 
3.65                          3.23  6.93 

3  7  3.25  6.95 
3.75                          3.27                              7. 

-.'.  8  3.29  7.05 

3.H5  3.31  7.10 

:(  9  3.3.3  7.15 

3.95'  3.35  7.2 

4..  •  3.37  7.25 

4.05  3.39  7.27 

4.1  3.41  7.30 
4.15  3.45  7.35 
.1.2  3.45  7.40 
4.25  3.47  7.45 

4.3  3.49  7.50 
4.35  3.51  7.53 

4.4  3.53  7.55 
4.45  3..55  7.60 

4.5  3.57  7.65 

4  55  3.59  7.70 

4.6  3.61  7.75 
4.65  3.63  7.80 
4  7  3.65  7.85 
4.75  3.67  7  «8 

4.8  3.69  7.90 
4.85  8.71  7.95 

4.9  3.78  8. 
4.95  8.75  8.05 
5.  3.77  8.1 

When  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  F.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia   is    7%   cents   a   quart. 

JANUABY 

Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  war- 
ranted  by   market   conditions. 


Basic   Quantity  Price 

per   100  lb.             per  qt. 

$2.97  6.35 

2.99  6.40 

3.01  6.45 

8.03  6.50 

3.05  6.55 

3.07  6.60 

8.09  6.65 

8.11  6.66 

3.13  6.67 

3.15  6.70 

3.17  fi.fiO 

8.19  6.85 

8.21  6.90 

8.23  6.93 

8.25  6.95 

8.27  7. 

3.29  7.05 

3.31  7.10 

3.38  7.15 

8.86  7.2 

3.37  7.25 

3  39  7.27 

3.41  7.3n 

3.45  7.35 

3.45  7.40 

3.47  7.45 

3.49  7.50 

3.51  7.53 

3.53  7.55 

3.55  7.60 

3.57  .               7.65 

3.59  7.70 

3.61  .                   7.75 

8.68  7.80 
8.65  7.85 
3.67  7.88 

3.69  7.90 
3.71  7.95 
3.78  8. 
.3,75  8.05 

5.                             ft.77  8.1 

When    milk    is    not   tested    flii>    price 

F.    O.    B.    Phiadelphia    is 

7%   cents   a  quart 

1923 

MONTHLY    SURPLUS    PRICES 

4%  milk  at  all  country  receiving  points 

Average  per 


Test 

IHT  cent. 

3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45. 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 

3.85     . 
3.9 
3.95 
t. 

t.o.-. 

l.l 
4.15 
4.(2     ' 

t.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 


•'iiimar.v 

''"lirunry. 

Mitr.ch 

April 

Ma.v 

'line 

■Inly 

.Ansust 

'^•'litcmbcr 


First  ITaJf 
riass  I 
!f2..54     .. 
2.81. 
2.36 
2.35 
2.07       ■ 
1.86 
1.86 
2.07 
3,18 


Class  I 
$2.49 

1.86 
2.08 
2.19 


Month 


■•■^  r 


Class  IT 
$2.07 
1.97 
1.98 
1.86 
1.68 
1.56 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

201 


Miles 
to   10 


on 


to 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


incl. 


DECEMBER 
COUNTRY    RECEIVING    STATION."? 

Quotations  are  for  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
arrangement. 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

These  prices  include  a  deduction  of  one 
cent  per  100  pounds,  which  amount  together 
with  one  cent  per  100  pounds,  contributed  by 
the  buyer,  is  to  be  turned  over  by  each  buyer 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Inter-Stato  Dairy 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  pub- 
licity'  campaign  advertising  the  food  value 
and  greater  consumption  of  dairy  products. 
The  commission  of  two  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  from  the  members  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted 
and  returned  to  the  Association  as  heretofore. 

Freight    and   Receiving   Station   Charges 

Deducted 
FroiKht 
100    lbs. 
milk 

2.68 

.283 

.803 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.389 

.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.535 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.576 

.581 

.596 

.000 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


price  per 
100    lbs. 
3%   milk 

2.46 

2.45 

2.48 

2.42 

2.40 

2.39 

2.86 

2.35 

2.84 

2.33 

2.31 

2.30 

2.29 

2.28 

2.27 

2.25 

2.24 

2.23 

2.22 

2.22 

2.21 

2.19 

2.19 

2.18 

2.17 

2.16 

2.15 

2.15 

2.18 

2.13 


JANUARY 


Freight  and  Receiving  Station  Charges 
Deducted 

Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted 
by    market    conditions 

Price  per 
100   lbs. 

3%  milk 
2.46 
2.45 
2.48 
2.42 
2.40 
2.39 
2.36 
2.35 
2.34 
2.33 
2.31 
2.30 
2.29 
2!28 
2.27 
2.25 
2.24 
2.23 
2.22 
2.22 
2.21 
2.19 
2.19 
2.18 
2.17 
2.16 
2.15 
2.15 
2.13 
2.13 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 

(') 

7 

8 

9 

JO 

11 

12 

i:( 

14 
!."> 
I'i 
IT 
]» 
lit 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 


Freight   on 
Miles  100    lbs.    milk 

1  to  10   incl.  2.68 

1  to  20  "  .288 

1  to  30  "  .303 

1  to  40  "  .313 

1  to  50  "  .333 

1  to  60  "  .343 

1  to  70  "  .364 

I  to  80  "  .374 

1  to  90  "  .389 

1  to  100  "  .399 

1  to  110  "  .411 

1  to  120  "  .424 

1  to  130  "  .434 

1  to  140  "         "      .450 

1  to  150  "  .460 

1  to  160  "  .475 

1  to  170  "  .480 

1  to  180  "  .490 

1  to  190  "  .505 

1  to  200  "  .510 

1  to  210  "  .520 

1  to  220  "  .535 

1  to  230  "  .540 

1  to  240  "  .550 

1  to  250  "  .556 

1  to  260  "  .566 

1  to  270  "  .576 

1  to  280  "  .581 

1  to  290  "  .596 

1  to  300  "  .600 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OR  MARKET   MILK 


V.  O.  H.  Philadelphia  and  at 
in    the   50   mile  zone   at 


1922 

January 

February 

March 

.\pril 

May 

June 

.Inly 

.\ugU8t 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1928 

January 

February 

March 

.\pril 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 

October    115 

October  16-31 

November 

December 


F.   O.  B.  per 
quart  Phila. 
5.35c 
5.35 
5.35 
5.35 
5.35 
5.35 
5.35 
5.85 
5.35 
6.35 
6.35 
6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

7.10 

7.10     . 

7.86 

7.85 

7.35 

7.35 

7.10 

6.85 

6.35 


recrivinK  stations 
3%    butterfat 

Receiving 
station   50  mile 
zone  per   cwt. 
$1.88 

1.88 

1.88 

1.88 

1.89 

1.89 

1.89 

1.89 

1.89 

2.38 

2.88 

2.39 

2.39 
2.39 
2.39 
2.39 
2.78 
2.73 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.78 
2.39 
3.89 


"Sivnr/i  for  the  true  secret 
that  has  brongJit  success  to 
the  best  livestock  man  you 
know.  You  vjill  find  it  is 
nothi)!^  more  or  less  than 
that  his  aJiimals  are  ahvays 
welly  always  /;/  good  cofidi- 
tion,  ahvays  workings  always 
returning  profit;  never  sick^ 
never  in  poor  condition ^ 
never  loafing,  never  running 
up  a  large  expense  for  tnedim 
cal  treatment.'* 


That  Describes  a  Larro-fed  Cow! 

People  often  wonder  about  the  success  achieved 
by  Larro  users.  Mr.  Van  Pelt's  words  tell  the 
Story. 

Larro  users  succeed  because  Larro-fed  cows  are 
always  well,  always  working,  always  returning  a 
profit.  They  produce  heavily  when  fresh  and  they 
continue  producing  heavily  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  What's  more,  they  produce  economically. 
One  pound  of  Larro  yields  from  three  to  four 
pounds  of  milk.  The  exact  amount,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  kind  and  quality  of  roughage  and 
on  the  length  of  time  the  cow  has  been  in  milk. 

■  ,nen  a  cow  goes  "off  feed"  you  can  sometimes 
bring  her  back  part  way,  but  she  will  never  be  the 
same  in  that  lactation  period.  Feed  Larro  and  she 
doesn't  go  off  feed. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FRFF  "Feeding  the 
r  I\SL.C^  Fresh  Cow"  is 
the  title  of  an  article  that 
appears  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Larro  Dairy- 
man. If  you  are  not 
receiving  this  excellent, 
free  magazine  for  cow- 
owners,  fill  out  and  mail 
this  coupon  now,  or  take 
it  to  your  LARRO  dealer. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

113  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

I  am  now  feeding cows  and  I  want  to  receive,  with- 
out cost,  your  magazine — "The  Larro  Dairyman." 

Name 

St.  or  R.  F.  D 

Town State 


Ensilage  Cixtters 


Tl 


Fill  the  highest  silo  without  clogging  the 
)ipe;  require  less  power  and  less  labor, 
^he  positive  Self-Feed  saves  one  man  and 
increases  capacity.  Simple,  ruRRed  construction  assures  long  life 
with  few  repairs.  Many  are  giving  good  service  after  ten  years' 
heavy  use.  Every  part  is  easy  to  get  at  and  adjust.  There  are  no 
worries  and  no  delays  when  you  put  a  Papec  on  the  job. 
Nearly  one  third  more  farmers  bought  Papecs  last  year 
than  the  year  before.  State  the  size  of  your  silo  and  ask 
for  new  catalog.  We  will  also  send  U.S.Gov't  Bulletin 
"Makingand  Feeding  of  Silape."  Writetoday. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
173   Main  Street      Shortsville.  N.Y. 


Throws 
And  Blows  p. 

Saves  One  /  < 
\    Man 


The  Papec  i«  made  in  four  aixett 
R.IO,  N-13.  L-16  andK-l9. 


COOLING  MILK  IN  WINTER 


Just  because  the  weather  is  cold  is 
no  guarantee  that  milk  docs  not  have 
to  be  cooled.  A  great  quantity  of  milk 
18  spoiled  through  insufficient  cooling  in 


winter.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
night's  milk,  and  is  due  largely  to  efforts 
ni'  the  dairyman  to  keep  the  milk  from 
freezing. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


JtniSAtj,  S924 


DAIRY  COUNCIL 
SERVICE 

The  various  departments  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

Is  Yours  for  the  Asking 
Without  Cost 

You  may  have  Lecturers  and  Speakers  on  Health  or 

Nutrition  Topics 


MOTION  PICTURE  FILMS  ON  DAIRYING  SUBJECTS 

PLAYS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 
LANTERN  SLIDES,  LITERATURE,  POSTERS,  ETC. 


The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the  message  of  "Milk  for 
Health"  to  thousands  of  consumers  and  producers.  Why 
not  include  those  in  your  community  ? 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  for  local  I.  M.  Pa. 

Meetings,  Community  or  Local  Meeting  in 

the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

Let  Us  Plan  Your  Entertainment 

Write  for  detailed  Information 


Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council 


BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 

1211  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROPOSED  I.  M.  P.  A.  SANITARY 

REGULATIONS  FOR  MILK  AND  CREAM 


(Gen tinned  from 

to  transport  contaminating 
commodities,  particularly  live- 
stock or  poultry,  along  with 
milk  or  cream,  when  such  cotn- 
inodities  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  milk  cans  or  other 
containers. 

(c)  Prompt  Shipment: 

1.  All  milk  for  shipment  should 
be  delivered  to  the  carrier  at 
proper  time  so  that  it  will 
reach  its  destination  as  fresh  as 
possible. 

(d)  Temperature: 

1.  Milk  will  be  rejected  for  use 
as  fluid  milk  which  has  not 
been     precooled     before    being 


PBffe  1) 

oflfered  for  transportation  and 
protected  by  the  carriers  so  as 
to  dehver  it  at  destination  at 
a  temperature  of  60  deg^rees  or 
under. 

(e)  Handling: 

1.  Cans  full  of  milk  or  cream 
should  not  be  super-imposed  di- 
rectly upon  each  other  when 
such  treatment  injures  the 
cans. 

•     •'Ml' 

2.  All  cans,  whether  full  or 
empty,  must  be  placed  upon  the 
platform  or  an  equivalent  re- 
ceiving floor  and  not  thrown  or 

i        dropped     on     the    ground,    or 
otherwise   mistreated. 


JtntmtY,  J924 


MILK  PRODUCERS  RIVIIW 
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REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  CREAMERIES 

AND  RECEIVING  STATIONS 


"Whereas  the  producers  of  milk  and 
the  buyers  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  believe  that  there  should  be 
a  concerted  effort  to  improve  the  pro- 
duction and  handling  of  milk— and 
whereas  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers Association  at  their  annual  meeting 
December  3rd,  1928,  approved  of  certain 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  industry  by  the  industry 
itself,  Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
following  rules  and  regulations  be 
adopted  and  that  they  be  enforced  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council." 
EFFECTIVE  AFTER  MAY  3J,   J924 

Pursuant  to  the  power  conferred 
upon  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  by  the  above  resolution  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  governing  the  hand- 
ling of  milk  and  cream  at  creameries  and 
receiving  stations  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  arc  hereby  established: 

(A)  Permit 

Each  creamery  and  recriving  station 
must  take  out  a  permit  to  handle  milk 
and  cream,  stating  the  products  to  be 
handled  and  display  the  permit  prom- 
inently in  place  of  business.  No  cream- 
ery or  receiving  station  will  be  allowed  to 
ship  milk  or  cream  until  its  application 
for  permit  has  been  approved  by  the 
Dairy  Council.  Permit  may  be  re- 
voked by  the  Dairy  Council  for  cause. 

(B)  Shippers: 

1.  No  creamery  or  receiving  station 
shipping  milk  or  cream  may  receive  milk 
or  cream  from  any  producer  who  does 
not  hold  a  dairy  farm  permit  issued  by 
the  Dairy  Council,  provided,  however, 
that  in  exceptional  cases  the  Dairy 
Council  may  specify  in  writing  that  the 
requirements  for  individual  dairy  farm 
permits  is  waived,  but  such  waiver  shall 
obtain  only  when  the  Dairy  Council 
is  satisfied  that  the  same  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  production  and  handling  are 
met  as  required  of  any  other  milk  ship- 
per or  when  as  in  an  emergency  the 
public  interest  demands  such  waiver. 

2.  Every  creamery  and  receiving 
station  shall  submit  at  once  to  the 
Dairy  Council  the  names  and  addresses 
of  new  producers  as  they  are  accepted 
and  shall  also  submit  annually  between 
January  1st  and  Slst  a  complete  list  of 
names  and  post  office  address  or  receiv- 
ing station  address  of  all  producers. 


BUILDING  AND  PREMISES 

(A)  Ventitatioa: 

The  creamery  must  be  adequately 
lighted  and  ventilated,  to  admit  direct 
sunlight  when  practicable  into  every 
room  where  milk  or  cream  is  handled, 
except  cold-storage  rooms,  and  allow 
free  access  of  pure  air  to  all  parts  of 
the  building. 

(B)  Flies: 

The  building  must  be  arranged  and 
equipped  so  as  to  reduce  as  much  as 
practicable  the  access  of  flies.  Du|-ing 
the  fly  season  the  building  where  milk  or 
cream  is  handled  must  be  effe^vely 
screened.  Particular  attention  mutt  be 
paid  to  the  receiving  room.  Systematic 
measures  must  be  practised  to  remore 
such  flies  as  gain  entrance  to  the  biiild- 
ing. 

(Q  Qcaoingt 

All  equipment,  walls,  floors,  p4atform8, 
and  driveways  must  be  kept  daui  and 
facilities  provided  for  waahlnt  with 
scalding  water  and  some  approved  de- 
tergent when  necessary. 

(D)  Floors: 

All  floors  of  milk  and  cream  handling 
room  must  be  watertight,  properly 
graded  and  drained  and  kept  free  from 
holes  and  cracks  so  that  the  drainage 
is  discharged  into  a  sewer,  properly 
constructed  cesspool  or  septic  tank,  or  is 
conveyed  by  drains  to  a  point  at  least 
three  hundred  (800)  feet  from  the  build- 
ing, unless  satisfactory  disposal  can  be 
made  at  a  doser  distance;  when  nec- 
essary effective  traps  must  be  installed 
to  prevent  a  back  flow  of  sewer  gas. 
Every  floor  shall  be  kept  In  santiary 
condition  nni  in  good  re|Mlir. 

(E)  Walls  and  Ceilings: 

Walls  and  cdlings  in  milk  and  cream 
handling  rooms  must  be  tight  and  clean 
and  when  made  of  wood  or  metal  must 
be  painted  a  light  color. 

(F)  Creamery  Isolation: 

No  stable  and  no  room  for  living  or 
domestic  purposes  shall  comhmnicat*  di- 
rectly with  any  room  in  which  milk  or 
cream  are  handled  or  in  which  utensils 
are  washed  or  stored. 

(G)  Creamery  Toilet  Facilities: 

a.  Suitabla  toilet  facilities  must  be 
provided  fc*  the  «se  of  cnf^oyees,  but 
no  water   closet  shall   commwoh^ate  di- 

(CoDilnued  oo  psf«  .7)  >;  7   -. 


PROPOSED  I.  M.  P.  A. 
SANITARY  REGUUTIONS 
FOR  MILK  AND  CREAM 


(Continued  from  page   6) 

rectly  with  any  room  used  for  handling 
milk  or  eream  or  with  any  room  in 
which  utensils  are  washed  or  stored. 
Privies  or  earth  closets  must  be  situ- 
ated at  least  one  hundred  (100)  feet 
t'ruui  the  building  and  must  have  fly- 
pruof  vaults.  Seat  covers  must  be  self- 

L-iue>iu|$. 

b.  Suitable  washing  facilities  must  be 
provided  for  enabling  attendants  to 
wash  their  hands  after  using  toilet  or 
after  work  which  would  be  liable  to 
pollute  milk  or  cream. 

(H)  Driveway: 

Driveway  to  receiving  and  discharging 
doors  must  have  a  hard  bed  and  must 
be  well  drained  and  free  from  objection- 
able accumulations  of  putrefactive  pro- 
ducts. 

(1)  Water  Supply: 

The  water  supply  shall  be  uncon- 
taminated,  easily  accessible,  sufficient  in 
quantity  for  all  purposes  and  shall  be 
protected  against  polluting  surface 
drainage.  No  privy,  cesspool,  stable, 
pile  of  manure  or  other  source  of  con- 
tamination shall  be  located  in  such 
proximity  to  the  source  of  the  water 
supply  as  to  render  contamination  of  the 
same  possible. 

(J)  Premises: 

All  premises  about  creamery  or  re- 
ceiving station  must  be  well  drained 
and  free  from  hog  pens,  open  privies  and 
other  contaminating  surroundings.  They 
should  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  ac- 
cumulated rubbish,  junk  and  other 
sources  of  contamination.  The  build- 
ings and  all  approached  thereto  shall  be 
kept  clean  and  otherwise  presentable. 

(K)  Power  Plants 

The  power  plant  must  be  separated 
from  the  milk  room  by  a  tight  partition. 

(L)  Smoking  and  Spitting: 

Smoldng  and  spitting  where  milk, 
cream  or  milk  containers  are  exposed  is 
prohibited. 

EQUIPMENT. 

(A)  Oil  Cups:  ' 

All  bearings  for  shaftings  in  milk- 
handling  room  must  be  provided  with 
suitable  oil  cups  or  pans. 

(B)  Washing  Trough: 

A  trough  holding  the  longest  pipe  and 
provided  with  open  steam  jets  and  water 
shall  be  used  for  immersing  and  steriliz- 
ing pipes,  unless  other  suitable  appar- 
atus is  installed   for  such  sterilisation. 

aQ   Construction  of  Machinery: 

All  weigh  cans,  storage  vats,  mixing 
\  ats,  pumps,  pipes  and  other  apparatus 
must  be  of  sanitary  construction,  all 
angles  and  joints  being  smoothly  sold- 
'  "ered.  All  pumps  and  pipes  must  be  so 
arranged  that  they  can  easily  be  taken 
apart  for  cleaning.  The  use  of  ttf^tiy 
soldered  elbow   Joint  is  prohibited. 

(O)  Can  Washer  and  Sterili^cf  t 

Effective  apparatus  must  be  provided 
for  the  washing  and  sterilisation  of  all 
cans.  ^Z' 

(E)  St«flU«ation  ni  Apparatus  1 

All  mUk  cans,  weigh  cans,  storage 
vats,  mixing  vats,  pumps|  pipes  and 
other  apparatus  used  for  handling,  milk 
und  cream  must  be  thorou^jiily  deanfed 
at  the  end  of  a  day's  run  and  no  saeh 
apparatus  B^all  under  any  circumstances 
be  used  a  second  time  until  It  shall 
have  been,  after  the  previous  use  thereof, 
80  cleansed  and  sterilised. 


100  Lbs. 

UNICOEK 

DAIRY  RATION 


Pay  Less  for  Feed 

T  TNICORN  leads  as  an  economy  ration.  Four  bags  of  it 
^^   will  go  as  far  with  your  cows  as  will  five  bags  of  any 

v^vAxx^A     M.%^%,x\jM.x    jr\^v»    v>c«AA    hJ\*J     \Jl.     XAIUV    jrvrw»XOdl« 

The  reason  for  this  is  easy  to  understand.  Unicorn  con- 
tains exactly  the  right  feeds,  in  exactly  the  right  amounts, 
to  produce  a  ration  that  gets  the  milk  with  the  use  of  the 

smallest  amount  of  feed. 

This  means  that  the  man  who 
has,  we  will  say,  $40  in  the  bank 
with  which  to  buy  feed,  can  get 
by  far  the  most  value  for  his 
money  when  he  buys  Unicorn. 
Sixteen  bags  of  Unicorn  are  worth 
as  much  as  a  whole  ton  of  most 
other  feeds. 

Figures  that  come  from  hun- 
dreds of  herds  each  year,  prove 
that  for  every  $40  worth  of  Uni- 
corn you  buy  you  get  back  from 
$130  to  $160  worth  of  milk,  even 
at  present  milk  prices. 

Unicorn  is  the  one  time-tried 
dairy  feed.    The  good  reputation 
it  has  earned  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  for  the  past  16  years  it  has  been  the  source  of  unfail- 
ing profit  to  a  vast  number  of  prosperous  dairymen. 

Ask  the  neighbor  who  feeds  Unicom ;  then  talk  with  the 
reliable  feed  store  man  who  sells  it. 

More  Profit  Every  Day— For  More  Days 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 


CQAKARTmAMALYnS    ,. 
WOTfW  24^4  WT        SX 

OUtBOHYDRATCS    5(^FI0Re    10% 


327  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


(F)  Racks  and  Can  Driers: 

Racks,  constructed  preferably  of  metal 
must  be  provided  for  holding  washed 
cans  in  an  inverted  position  until  well 
drained,  unless  driers  are  employed  dur- 
ing the  sterilisation  of  cans  and  can 
covers. 

(G)  Employees'  Garments: 

Clean,  washable  outer  garments  must 
be  worn  by  employees  while  handling 
milk  or  cream. 

(4)  Handling  of  Milk: 

All  milk  which  is  not  intended  for 
immediate  pasteurization  or  manufac- 
ture should  be  immediately  cooled  to  a 
temperature  of  50  degrees  F.  and  main- 
tained thereat.  All  raw  milk  shipped 
must  reach  destination  at  no  higher  tem- 
perature than  60  degrees  F.  AU  pasteur- 
ised milk  must  be  at  a  temperature  be- 
low 50  degrees  at  all  times. 

(B)  Delivery: 

Milk  or  cream  offered  for  delivery  at 
receiving  station  and  creameries  must 
be  handled  promptiy.  If,  due  to  delay 
of  delivery  after  arrival  at  creamery  of 
such  milk  or  cream  reaches  a  tempera- 
ture of  70  degrees,  arrangements  must 
be  made  whereby  deflnite  periods  oi 
delivery  will  be    assigned    to    different 


drivers  so  as  to  provide  for  prompt  ac- 
ceptance of  milk  by  dealers. 

(C)  Creameries  which  deliver  or  sell 
skim  milk  to  patrons  must  make  such 
deliveries  into  cans  or  other  receptacles 
inside  the  creamery  building  unless 
proper  provision  is  made  to  prevent  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  flies  and  allied, 
unsanitary  conditions.  Skim  milk,  whey 
or  other  milk  products  must  not  be  dis- 
charged from  the  dairy  imder  conditions 
which  constitute  a  menace  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  wholesome  and  clean  milk 
supply. 


SPAIN  E-i 


^ 


SAVE 
MONEY 


FROZEN  MILK 
Delivering  frozen  milk  to  a  creamery 
is  a  losing  proposition.  Whatever  ad- 
heres to  the  can  or  cover,  as  well  as  all 
floating  ice  particles,  constitute  a  clear 
loss.  In  their  endeavor  bo  prevent 
freezing,  many  dairymen  make  no  effort 
to  cool  the  night's  milk  tmtii  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
continuous  bacterial  growth  in  the  warm 
milk  ail  night  long,  and  the  milk  is 
frequenty   badly   tainted. 


iberal  disconnts  oi 
early  orders.    Buyno'* 
iiid  save  money.    Then 
>ou'll  save  more    in    tht 
luture     because  the    Craine 
/ArM  K*<i// construction  last$  Ion- 
ftr,    savts  reftairs    and   k«*ps    tilagg  htttir. 
Water-proof,  frost-ilelyinE,  airtight  Silafelt 
covers  the  insidi-  wall  of  upright  staves, 
Outsi  le,  ilic  LuniiiiUi'Us  Crainelox   Spira 
Flooning  binds  the  whole  silo  into  smooth 
hannsomt:   structure   c>f  giant    strength 
Every  square  inch  croa  supported. 

(^)r,  riouild  »\\  uiu  sidvr  shu  the  superioi 
Craine  way  at  half  the  cost  of  a  new  silo 
Write  foi   illustrated   catalog  with   in 
portant  silo  information.    Het  our  specie 
discount.     Do  it  now.     Time  payments  if  | 
I  desired. 

CRAINE    SILO   CO.,   Inc. 
Box    230  Norwich,    N.    T. 

CRAINE  "XY'  SILOS 
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Buy  Digestible  Nutrients/ 

Get  More  Milk-Have  a  Better  Covrleft 


m^!^si^^ 


qUALITY 


p.  F.  C.  F. 
24%  Milk  Makw 

jituitytit  -vi 

iPfotein    (Minimum)... t4%     N^^ 

Fat    (Mloimum) 6%  <>$$ 

Carbob/drateo 

(Mlnfmam)..«6% 

Fiber    (Mazlmam) 8% 

DicMtable  Motrieota . .  1606 

Lbs. 
Imgrtiitnt    Formula 

Iib«. 

(Gluten  Feed  600 
Cottonsaed  Meal  48%. 260 
O.  P.  Linseed  Oil  Ml.. 240 
Corn  Distrs'  <3raina. .  .'200 
Standard  Wheat  Bran. 200  So 
Yellow  Hominy  160 
Standard  Wbt.  Mid....  100 
Ground  Oat«  100 
Cane  Molaasea 100 
Peanut  Meal  40% 100 
Salt  20 
Calcium  CarboDsto  . . .  10 
^Tpui  awo^ 


LBS. 


in  each  Ton 


^^^^^ 


More  nourishment,   better  nourishment  for 

less  money. 

THArS-P.  R  C.  F.  Dairy  Feed 
RmisylvaiuaEiriiiers*  Co-operative  t^deration^lnc. 

offices:  Heed  Dollding  ^^^  PKiladelpkia,  Penna. 

: 


m4 Co-aperalivt  Purchasing  Aatociati'i 


'Vuying  Ouality  SuppUet  far  Ru-mtrt 


STOP/BuyNutfincnt'MTQNS 


/? 


Lewis  Linseed  Cai<e 


The  compressed  feed 
will  keep  your  cows  in 
good  flesh  and  will  in- 
crease the  milk  flow- 

Linseed 
Cake  Meal 

Finely  ground  and  free 
from  dirt. 

Write  us  if  you  are 
interested. 


John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co. 

A!so  manufacturers  of  the  following  DUTCH  BOY  products 


White  Lead  (Dry  and  in  Oil) 
Red  Lead  (Dry  and  in  Oil) 
Linseed  Oil 


705  Lafayette  Biulding 


Liquid  Lead 
Flat  Paint 
Colors 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  FIELD 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
In  this  space,  beginning  witli  tlie  cur- 
rent issue,  news  items  or  remarks  per- 
taining particularly  to  membership 
work  will  appear.  Your  Association  has 
set  aside  an  Organization  Department 
and  this  column  will  be  the  official 
mouthpiece  of  that  department.  If  you 
are  interested  in  the  progress  and 
growth  of  your  great  marketing  enter- 
prise, in  the  amusing  incidents  of  per- 
sonal contact  that  line  the  path  of  that 
gr<»wth,  in  the  dramatic  appeal  that  the 
spectacle  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  co- 
operating dairymen  presents,  then  when 
your  Review  comes,  pull  your  chair  up 
to  the  stove,  put  on  your  slippers,  and 
start  the  evening  with  a  glance  through 
our  new  column. 

There  is  no  agricultural  field  in  o»ir 
country  that  has  made  such  strides 
while  still  as  young  as  Co-operative 
Marketing.  The  necessity  was  there, 
long  before  organizations  came  into  ex- 
istence to  take  up  the  work;  therefore 
development  has  been  rapid.  The  possi- 
bilities of  co-operation  have  such  an  ap- 
l)eal  to  the  imagination  of  the  worker 
that  the  glamour  of  achievement  has, 
in  some  cases,  been  the  cause  of  failure. 
Your  Association  has  steered  the  middle 
road,  conservative  in  its  direction,  and 
as  such  has  won  tlie  support  of  the  lead- 
ing dairymen  in  its  territory;  that  great 
body  of  milk  prodiicers  who  see  the 
need  of  progressive  marketing  steps 
through  conservative  action.  These  men, 
farming  in  Maryland,  in  Delaware,  in 
New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania,  have  sud- 
denly, through  co-operation,  been 
changed  from  individuals  with  a  rather 
lax  interest  in  their  fellow  producers  to 
neighbors  working  for  a  common  aim. 
If  this  little  column  can  serve,  in  a  shiall 
way,  to  bring  that  great  family  a  little 
closer  to  a  mutual  fireside,  it  will  have 
attained  its  object. 


JUNIATA-PERRY  COUNTIES 
Recent  membership  work  in  Juniata 
county  in  the  Thompsontown  shipping 
district  resulted  in  gaining  over  a  hun- 
dred new  members  for  the  Association. 
Dairy  Council  and  organization  meetings 
tiiroughout  this  territory  drew  large  and 
interested  audiences. 

At  Wila,  Pa.,  a  new  local  of  over 
twenty-five  members  was  organized  and 
a  representative  immediately  elected  who 
attended  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation in  Philadelphia.  The  dairy- 
men in  this  section  showed  a  keen  in- 
terest in  their  marketing  problems  and 
their  prompt  response  to  pleas  for  or- 
ganization speaks  well  for  the  progress 
of  their  industry.  Officers  elected  by 
the  members  of  the  new  local  were  Her- 
man Kinzer,  president;  Wm.  Mc- 
Naughton,  vice  president,  and  Wn«. 
(iable,  secretary.  Mr.  Gabel  was  elected 
as  the  representative  to  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

This  campaign  was  the  second  local 
membership  drive  carried  on  since,  the 
recent  establishment  of  an  Organization 


Department.  The  first  cami)aign,  in 
Queen  Anne  County,  Maryland,  pro- 
iluced  75  members.  Juniata  county  in- 
i-reased  their  membership  to  100.  At  the 
present  lime  a  drive  is  in  progress  in 
Delaware  county. 

Any  director  or  local  officer  seeing 
the  need  for  work  oi  this  kind  in  his 
territory  should  gtt  in  touch  with  tlie 
L-entral  office  at  once.  We  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  As- 
sociaton  through  the  leaders  in  your 
local  territory.  One  function  of  the 
Membershij)  Department  will  be  to  make 
tlie  contact  personal.  If  your  section 
needs  organization  get  your  word  in  at 
once. 
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DELAWARE-CHESTER  COUNTY 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  our  Dela- 
ware-Chester County  drive  for  members 
is  out  of  the  preliminary  stage  and  ready 
to  swing  into  a  real  advance.  It  is  too 
early  to  predict  the  outcome,  but  indi- 
cations are  favorable. 

Mr.  Shangle  is  coming  down  from 
'I'renton  for  the  meetings  which  are  to 
be  held  in  this  vicinity  so  the  dairymen 
attending  are  sure  of  a  convincing  talk. 


BUCKS,  LEHIGH 

AND  NORTHAMPTON 

In  considering  the  field  work  done  by 
representatives  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  its  territory  in  Penn- 
sylvania, some  outstanding  develop- 
ments have  been  made. 

Six  new  locals  have  been  organized 
during  the  year. 

Hursonville,  Bucks  county,  with  some 
45  members;  Bath,  Hecktown,  Weavers- 
ville  and  Schoenersville,  in  Northampton 
county  with  a  total  of  nearly  200  mem- 
bers, and  Ruchsville,  Lehigh  county, 
with   45   members. 

They  are  all  good,  healthy  locals, 
which  were  represented  at  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  association  for  the 
first  time. 

The  work  of  the  association  in  this 
territory  was  not  to  find  a  market  for 
the  milk  but  to  better  that  already  es- 
tablished. 

Low  prices  for  milk  had  been  the  rule 
in  this  territory.  The  eflFort  was  to  in- 
duce buyers  to  pay  current  market 
jjrices.  In  instances  the  prices'  paid 
farmers  were  advanced  from  40  to  62 
cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Check  tests  were  arranged  for  the 
l)utterfat  content  of  milk,  a  feature 
heretofore  unheard  of  by  milk  shippers 
in  that  territory. 

This  work  is  particularly  outstanding 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  territory  but  a  few 
miles  distant  from  some  of  these  local 
organizations,  farmers  are  receiving  from 
.$1.00  to  $1.20  per  hundred  weight  less 
for  their  milk  than  the  members  of  these 
new  locals. 

In  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.,  over 
.300  farmers  have  become  members  of 
the  association   during  the  past  year. 


DAIRY  COUNCIL  WORK 


The  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
stands  out  prominently  in  many  sections 
where  work  has  been  done. 

Milk  campaigns  in  country  districts 
have  been  effective  not  only  in  immedi- 
ate betterments  in  health,  but  also  in 
the  continued  effort  toward  health  pro- 
grams as  may  be  noted  from  the  follow- 
ing newspaper  clipping: 


"Mrs.  Eugene  Stapler,  chairman  of  the 
school  lunch,  spent  a  day,  recently  at  the 
school.  She  has  been  conducting  a  milk 
drinking  contest  in  the  flrts  six  graders 
of  the  school.  Prizes  will  be  awarded 
during  the  Coming  week.  The  greatest 
niiWiber  of  cups  served  any  one  day,  w.is 
one  hundred  and  one.  The  school  is  now 
serving  hot  lunch,  cocoa,  soups,  etc.,  in 
addition  to  the  milk." 


SUBSTITUTE  RATION  DEVISED 
FOR  CALVES  OF  DAIRY  HERDS 
lu  dairy  herds  whose  entire  oiili)ut  is 
sold  as  whole  niilk  at  high  prices,  there 
is  need  for  a  means  of  raising  the  calves 
on  other  feeds.  A  number  of  substitute 
rations  have  been  worked  out  at  various 
»'xperiment  stations  which  have  proved 
fairly  satisfactory.  On  the  experimental 
farm  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  lieltsville,  Md.,  a  mix- 
lun-    has    been    devised   as   the    result   of 

in  raising  calves  where  the  whole  milk 
is  more  profitably  disposed  of  through 
other  sources. 

The  department's  recommended  ration 
is  as  follows:  Take  50  parts  finely 
ground  corn,  15  iiarts  linseed  oil  meal, 
\r^  i)arts  finely  ground  rolled  oats,  10 
parts  dried  bl(«)d  flour,  10  parts  skim- 
n)ilk  powder,  one-half  j)art  salt.  Stir  up 
with  warm  water  at  the  rate  of  1  jjound 
<»f  the  meal  mixture  to  about  (i  pounds 
of  water.  Increast-  gradually  as  the 
whole  milk  is  decreased,  until  at  the  time 
the  calf  is  50  days  old  it  should  be 
getting  only  the  gruel.  At  this  time  IJ 
to  2  pounds  of  the  meal  mixed  with 
water  will  constitute  a  day's  feed.  The 
total  quantity  of  milk  used  is  about  300 
l)ounds;  if  It'ss  is  fed  the  calves  are  likely 
to  be  unthrifty. 

'J'he  time  at  which  calves  can  be  put 
on  milk  sidistitutes  alone,  say  dej)art- 
iiient  dairymen,  depends  upon  the  same 
factors  as  in  the  use  ni  separated  milk, 
namely,  th*:  breed,  develoi)uient,  and 
vigor  of  the  calves,  etc.  It  is  hardly 
safe,  as  a  rule,  even  with  the  most 
vigorous  ones,  to  attempt  to  put  them 
on  milk  substitutes  alone  within  one 
month  after  birth;  and  with  calves  be- 
low normal  vigor  some  njilk  for  two 
months  or  more  may  be  necessary  to 
raise  them. 

The  dejjartnient  suggests,  as  a  guide 
for  feeding  the  above  substitute  to  large 
vigorous  calves,  the  following  schedule: 
First  10  days,  10  i)ounds  of  whole  milk 
daily;  second  ten  days,  8  pounds  of  milk 
and  0.4  pound  of  meal  (mixed  up  in  6 
times  its  weight  of  warm  water);  third 
10  days,  (i  pounds  milk  and  0.8  pound 
meal;  fourth  10  days,  4  i)ounds  milk 
and  1.2  pounds  meal;  fifth  10  days,  2 
pounds  milk  and  1.  0  pounds  nieal;  aft<M- 
50  days,  2  ixxmds  meal  and  no  milk. 
Sfnaller  and  less  vigorous  calves  should 
be  fed  somewhat  less,  and  the  milk  feed- 
ing should  be  continued  a  litlh'  longer. 
In  any  event,  a  total  of  300  pounds  of 
milk  should  be  sufficient.  (Jrain  and 
roughage  should  be  fed  with  milk  sub- 
stitutes the  same  as  with  separated  milk. 

Whole  milk  is  the  best  food  for  a  calf; 
skim  milk  ranks  .second.  Calves  fed  the 
substitute  as  stated  above  have  been 
subject  to  no  more  digestive  troubles 
than  the  skim  milk  fed  calves  and  the 
gains  in  weight  have  not  been  materi- 
ally Fe.ss. 


FARM  LEADERS  WILL  TALK 
'■^  ^'  AT  f^ARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

At  least  24  men  of  the  agricultural 
staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
are  .scheduled  to  appear  on  the  pro- 
grams of  the  various  agricultural  meet- 
ings held  during  the  week  of  the  Farm 
Prcwlucts  Show  '\\\  Ilarrisburg,  January 
22  to  26. 

There  is. scarcely  ^n  hcMir  in  the  day 
when  tlM>  Pennsylvania  farmer  cannot 
droj)  in  on  one  of  the  many  conferences 
ami  meetings  and  hear  an  autlwrity 
from  Pennsylvania  or  out-of-state  tlis- 
cuss  some  important  phase  Qf  agric^l- 
ture. 
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It's  Results  That  Count 

"We  have  used  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  as  the  maintenance  part 
of  our  dairy  herd  ration  for  years  and  find  that  when  fed  with  cotton- 
seed meal  or  other  protein  concentrate,  it  gives  us  the  most  satis- 
factory and  economical  ration  we  can  buy.  Our  cows  do  splendidly 
uii  Ihis  feed,  giving  us  maximum  milk  yield— stay  in  splendid  flesh 
and  physical  condition  and  deliver  well  developed  strong  calves." 

Hofwyl  Plantation  Dairy,  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Such  is  the  gratifying  experience  of  the  thousands 
of  dairymen  who  make 

SUGARED 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

the  base  of  their  herd  ration.  It  supplies  the  energy— staying 
power  and  ideal  physical  fitness  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  your  cows  give  their  maximum  milk  yield  throughout 
their  entire  lactation  periods.  That's  why  it  helps  cows  give 
more  milk— it  keeps  them  in  perfect,  vigorous  health. 

Feed  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  as  the  carbohydrate  or  maintenance 
part  of  your  ration.  Feed  it  with  Boss  Dairy  Ration,  our  new  24% 
Protein  Feed,  which  contains  liberal  amounts  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  gluten  feed,  linseed  oil  meal  and  other  val- 
uable milk  producing  ingredients,  and  note  the  increased 
milk  yield  and  improved  health  condition  of  your  herd. 
You  will  be  agreeably  surprised  with  the  better  results 
and  greater  feed  economy— and  it's  results  that  count. 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  and  Boss  Dairy  Ration  (our 
24%  protein  feed), are  for  sale  by  feed  dealers  every  where. 

The  Quaker  QslH  (jotnpany 

Ocpt.  166S,  Address  CHICAGO  U.  8.  A.  dio 
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TEST  DEVISED  TO 

DISTINGUISH  REMADE 

FROM  NATURAL  MILK 

Tlu-  extensive  luaiiufacture  of  milk  in 
various  concentrated  forms  brought  a 
demand  for  a  test  whereby  "remade 
luilk"  can  be  distinguished  from  natural 
milk.  Such  a  test  was  recently  d»;vised 
by  Oscar  I..  l"'.venson  of  the  Ibireau  of 
Cheunstry,  I'nited  States  Departnu-nl 
(»f  Agriculture.  Hy  the  use  of  this  test 
as  little  as  10  per  cent,  of  "renuule 
milk"  mixed  with  natural  milk  can  be 
detected,  although  there  is  s  :nie  varia- 
tion that  dej)en(ls  up<m  the  grade  of 
l)owdered  milk  u.sed.  The  amount  of 
condensed  milk  that  can  be  detected  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  «)f  heat  used  in 
its  manufacture. 

Tin-  test  is  be^un  by  adding  an  eipial 
volume  of  water  to  25  cubic  centinuters 
of  the  milk  in  a  250  c.c.  glass  container 
and  warming  it  to  25  or  30  degrees 
centigrade.  Curd  is  then  produced  by 
adding  3.5  to  4  c.c.  of  10  i)er  cent,  acetic 
acid;  and  200  c.c.  of  distilled  water  is 
added.  After  the  curd  has  .settled,  as 
much  of  the  liquid  as  possible  is  i)oured 
«»ff  through  a  lfi()-mesh  silk  bolting  doth 
and  the  curd  collected  on  it  is  waslied 
back  with  the  bulk  of  the  curd.  This 
washing  and  pouring  off  is  repeated  three 
or  four  times  and  the  curd  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  rapid  double  fdter  and  washed 
three  timejs,  the  curd  being  broken  up 
wil,h  a  ghiss  rod  to  fanlitate  ^fvnsblng. 
4fter  the  excess, "]ivatie^fti'as  buieWs^i^K^l 
out  the  curd  is  placed  In  a  glass  vihl  and 


RAGF 
BATTEP*^ 
Scn'ice  Stctttnn 


'  Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
l^atteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR   SERVICE  is    unbiased    and 
dependable. 

Pusey   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


CBATESVILLE,  PA. 


Ibur  iVeighbor 

Says :- 
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ROSS  is  the 
BestSiloMade 

From  every  part  of  the  country,  we  have  let- 
ters  proving  that  the  fire'proof,  acid' 
proof  Ross  is  a  money-saver  —  a  superior 
silo  in  many  ways.  Hundreds  o(  owners  say: 
"It's  the  best  silo  made!" 

The  ROSS 

IN-DE-STR-UCTO 

G  al-vani  zed 
Metal 


SILO 


10  c.c.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  sod- 
ium hydroxide  is  added  and  thoroughly 
mixed.  If  10  per  cent,  or  nmre  of  re- 
made milk  is  present  a  yellow  color  will 
begin  to  develoj)  in  two  hours.  The 
final   observation  is  made  the  next  day. 

In  making  the  test  a  check  should  be 
run  with  natural  milk  pasteurized  at 
()3  to  ()5  degrees  centigrade  for  thirty 
minutes. 

For  nulk  which  has  been  homogenized 
a  special  test  must  be  used,  in  which  the 
fat  is  removed. 
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flirr 

SiC^XlSI 


Air-lisht,  frerre-prooK  ppdcctsiL 
age  always!  Thr  Ined  and  proved 
mr tal  silo,  buill  for  life-time  service. 
.■Write  u«-  for  facts  al}out  superior 
Ross  Service,  just  as  your  neighbors 
have  told  theiii  tb-  «i.  WKtC  for 
•hem  today. 

Agents  and  Dealen: 
write  for  proposition. 

E.W.Ross^-Mf'Co. 

Pioneef  Builders  of  Rouln-de-str- 
uct-O  Galvanized  Metal  Silo*. 

Successors  to  theE.  W.  Ross 
Co..  Est.  1850 

1 1 2      Springfield,  Ohio 


Mention    1  he    Review.  y>)^{n 
answering  advertisers. 
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The   Bestov  Calendar 


Equpmcnt  to  haiidle  milk 


from    cow   to   consumer 


Printed  Record  Forms 

and  Books  for  the 

Dairyman 

The  "business"  dairyman  wants  to 
Herd  Record  Books  ]^nov/  what's  what.  It  is  the  way  to 
profits.  Forms  and  records  are  just  as  necessary  to  the 
dairyman  as  to  the  factory  office. 

Testing  devices  are  also  necessary  to  the  modern  dairy- 
man. The  big  Bestov  store  in  Phila.  carries  all  of  these  thmgs. 
Get  the  habit  of  buying  your  dairy  supplies  of  Cherry- 
Bassett- Winner ! 


ttAILTHniMCOP 


r  ^»?^v  nJr^m  ohc-^  out-^m  owf^W  one;W  onc^W  onc^.W  omk^^ 


OHCll 

I  QUART 


Count  *etn 


tra  Quarts  of  Milk 

GUAHANTEED 

From  Every  Sack  of 

INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 

over  the  use  of  any  wheat,  com  and 

oats  feed.    Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  the 

facts  and  proof  or  write  for  them  direct. 

International  Sugar  Feed  Company 

Minneapolis.  Minnesota 
UVE  AGENTS  WANTED 
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IS  PENNSYLVANIA  A  DAIRY  STATE? 


;■/ 


By  F.  A.  WILLITS,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Presentecl  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Co-opera- 
tive Milk  Producers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


•  THE  ICE  HOUSE 

The  season  Is  at  hand  when  the  stor- 
age of  ice  for  next  summer  use  is  possi- 
ble. 

Those  having  ice  Imuses  on  their  farms 
should  not  neglect  housing  a  full  supply. 

of  ice. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  value 
of  a  sufficient  supply  of  ice  on  the  farm 
—not  only  as  a  means  of  cooling  milk 
rapidly  to  a  low  temperature,  but  for 
the  use  of  the  housewife  in  her  daily 
work   during   the   suuuner   months. 

If  yau  do  not  have  an  ice  house  on 
the  farm— make  up  your  mind  to  build 
one   and    harvest   this   winter's   ice   and 


place   in    a    temporary    house  until    the 
new  one  is  built. 

The  following  table  gives  approximate 
sizes  of  building  necessary. 
Quantity 

of  ice        Length        Width  Height 

10  tons        10  ft.          7  ft.  7  ft. 

20  tons         1+  ft.           8  ft.  8  ft. 

.30   tons         14  ft.         10  ft.  10  ft. 

40  tons         18  ft.         10  ft.  10  ft. 

50  tons         16  ft.         12  ft.  12  ft. 

See  your  county   ngent  for  details  as 

t  .    ronslruction    of    Ituildings.  Detailed 

data  may  also  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 


Is    Pennsylvania    a    dairy    state?      A 

~i„n..»   _»    *Ut»  vain*  of  Hairv    iirndiK'tv    of 

this  state  and  other  states  shows  Penn- 
sylvania to  be  third  in  dairy  importance 
in  the  country.  New  York  leads  with 
a  total  value  of  her  dairy  crops  in  1920 
at  $179,695,000.  Wisconsin  is  next  with 
a  total  value  of  $177,082,000,  and  I'cnn- 
sylvania  dairj'  products  brought  licr  in 
1920  $99,617,000,  just  a  little  over  one- 
fourtli  the  value  of  all  agricultural  crops 
in  the  state. 

An  industry  of  such  relative  import- 
ance cannot  be  overlooked.  An  industry 
on  whose  products  depend  the  very  life 
of  the  human  race  is  not  only  worth 
studying  but  is  worth  promoting  and 
improving.  It  is  not  only  that  dairy 
products  must  be  increased  but  still 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
quality  must  be  raised  to  the  highest 
p»>int. 

What  is  a  cow  today?    When  in  1870 
the   census    men   counted   the   cows    on 
Pennsylvania   farms   and   the  people   at 
Pennsylvania  dinner  tables*  he  recorded 
that  there  was  one  cow  to  erery  four 
and  one-half  people,  and  in  1920  when 
the  count  was  made  it  was  discovered 
that,  though  th«  human  and  cow  popula- 
tion   had   both   greatly  increased,   there 
was  now  only  one  cow  to  every  six  and 
one-half    people.     Were    the   people    of 
Pennsylvania  using  lew   milk  and  milk 
products?     Very   far  from  it.     In  fact 
they    were   drinking    seven   times    more 
milk  than  their  forebears.     In  1870  the 
milk  sold  in  Pennsylvania  annually  was 
four  gallons  per  person  and  in  1920  it 
had    Increased    to    about    thirty    gallons 
per  person— and   more  milk  used  every 
year. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  a  cow  in  1870 
was  producing  annually,  but  we  may 
safely  assume  that  it  did  not  come  very 
near  to  the  averiige  production  per  cow 
today,  which  is  8990  pounds. 

What  is  a  cow  in  Pennsylvania?  Evi- 
dently something  very  different  as  a  milk 
producing  machine  from  the  cow  of  1870. 
In  that  half  century  something  vastly 
important  must  have  happened  to  the 
cow.  And  just  what  has  happened  to 
this  important  animal  may  be  seen  by  a 
short  survey  of  the  industry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania today. 

In  proportion  to  our  population  the 
number  of  cows,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  has  actually  declined.  The 
twenty  years,  1870  to  1890,  was  a  period 
of  rapid  development.  It  is  the  only 
period  of  any  duration  in  which  the 
number  of  cows  has  Increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population. 

What  has  happened  to  the  butter  and 
cheese  in  fifty  years?  In  1870  Pennsyl- 
vania was  producing  68,000,000  pounds 
of  butter.  Creameries  today  have  almost 
disappeared. 

In  1922  the  butter  production  had  de- 
creased to  84,000,000  lbs.,  24,000,000  lbs. 
less  than  in  1870.  The  cheese  in  Penn 
sylvanla  has  declined  from  2,000/)00  lbs. 
to  less  than  one-half  million  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  Most  of  the  hotter  used  In 
Pennsylvania  homes  oomes  from  Wis- 
consin, while  practically  all  the  cheese 
is  ImporfMl  from  other  sections.  Why 
should  there  have  been  this  enormous 
decreaie  In  the  production  of  such  Im- 
portMt   artlclei   of   food?     Became   in 


iVnnsylvania  production  and  ihanufac- 
liirinsr  have  lieen  separated  and  it  is 
more  profitable  for  the  farmer  to  ship 
bis  milk  in  a  fluid  form  to  city  dealers 
and  luanufacturers  via  the  country  milk 
station  than  to  manufacture  it  into  but- 
ter and  cheese  on  his  farm. 

Nevertheless  the  total  milk  produc- 
tiou  has  preatly  increased.  The  conclu- 
sion is  obvious.  Pennsylvania  is  a  fluid 
milk  slate  except  in  the  production  of 
lee  cream  which  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
inti)ortant   industry. 

We  have  seen  that  in  proportion  to 
the  population  there  are  fewer  cows 
now  than  ftfty  years  ago,  and  yet  there 
is  more  and  better  milk  produced.  Why? 
First,  because  with  competition  has 
come  the  necessity  not  only  to  get  more 
pounds  out  of  the  cow  but  also  to  get 
more  money  out  of  the  pound.  Second, 
because  of  the  demand  for  better  and 
more  standardized  food  and  for  health 
protection.  Out  of  these  tendencies  has 
come  the  necessity  for  education  and 
research  centering  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Coll<«c. 

While  the  State  College  is  an  indport- 
ant   factor  in   dairy   education,  perhaps 
greater  knowledge  of  the  value  of  milk 
and    milk   products    is    brought   to    the 
public  through  such  organizations  as  the 
Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council 
and  the  Pittsburgh  District  Dairy  Coun- 
cil because  of  their  direct  contact  with 
producer,     distributor     and     consumer. 
These  organizations   are   fostered   by   a 
belief    that    the    more    specialized    the 
nature  of  the  organization  the  higher  is 
its  quality  of  service.    Child  health  and 
adult  mental  physical  efficiency  depend 
entirely  upon  proper  diet,  to^fcther  with 
the  observance  of  recognized  health  re- 
quirements.    Certain  foods  are  univers- 
ally recognized  by  dietary  and  nutrition 
scientists    as    fundamentally    necessary. 
Among  these  are   milk   and   milk  pro- 
ducts.     For    these    reasons    the    Dairy 
Councils  have  developed  educational  or- 
ganizations with   a  specialized  nutrition 
health   service  carried  out  by  a  trained 
staiT  of  qualified  workers. 

The  Pittsburgh  Dairy  Council  reports 
an  Increase  of  exactly  11%  in  milk  con- 
sumption in  Pittsburgh  for  1922.  This 
increase  is  due  largely  to  the  work  of 
the  Dairy  Council.  The  Council  spent 
$45,870.48  in  1922  and  their  budget  for 
1928  is  $60,000.  1  he  Sanitation  Depart- 
ment reports  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  milk  of  the  city  on  the 
basis  of  sediment  from  60%  in  October, 
1922,  to  91%  in  June,  1928.  This  re- 
port speaks  well  for  the  co-operation  of 
prodiicers,  consumers  and  distributors  in 
Pittsburgh. 

The  Dairy  Councils  have  become  an 
effective  connecting  link  between  the 
producer,  dealer  and  consumer.  It  Is 
recognized  now  by  all  branches  of  the 
dairy  industry  as  the  one  educational 
organization  through  which  all  the  inter- 
ests of  all  Identified  with  the  industry 
are  promoted. 

Th«  effect  of  publicity  given  to  milk 
on  the  milk  sales  shows  that  In  almost 
every  case  where  a  program  of  educa- 
tion is  carried  out  it  results  in  an  in- 
creased milk  consumption  according  to 
statements  and  records  of  the  dealers. 
(OoiiUnn«'d  on   p»««   ID 
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Unquestionably  these  activities  of  the 
producers  in  co-operating  with  the  dis- 
tributors and  the  public,  have  enhanced 
the  consumption  of  milk  very  greatly. 
This  increased  consumption  has,  in  a 
large  measure,  taken  care  of  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  an  embarrassing 
surplus  to  the  dairymen.  At  the  same 
time  the  consumer  has  benefited  because 
he  has  retained  a  stable  supply  of  milk 
and  in  many  cases  has  appreciated  how 
he  should  use  milk  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

Philadelphia  has  consistently  stood  for 
a  stable  market  as  being  an  advantage 
both  to  the  producer  and  consumer  by 
eliminating  extreme  8hortag:es  and  sur- 
pluses. The  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan 
has  been  of  very  g^eat  value  in  this 
direction. 

Market  conditions,  not  only  in  this 
immediate  district,  but  in  all  markets 
of  the  world  are  analyzed.  Conditions 
on  the  farm,  labor,  feed,  costs  of  cows, 
etc.,  are  all  closely  observed  and  the  in- 
formation plays  its  part  in  the  estab- 
ishment  and  maintenance  of  a  stai)le 
market. 

The  Association  stands  for  good, 
clean,  safe  milk  and  urges  the  producers 
to  supply  a  product  of  the  highest  grade, 
as  nothing  so  quickly  upsets  a  market 
and  decreases  consumption  as  does  an 
unsatisfactory  milk  supply. 

The  Association  has  been  giving  its 
members  more  and  more  protection  and 
service  in  the  way  of  checking  weights 
and  butterfat  tests;  the  field  force  also 
is,  and  has  been  at  the  service  of  mem- 
bers in  adjustment  of  disputes  and  diffi- 
culties and  in  addressing  meetings  of 
appropriate  nature  in  all  parts  of  the 
territory. 

The  direct  advantages  of  membership 
are: 

1.  Stable,  permanent  market. 

2.  Checking  by  Association  testers 
for  butterfat  and   weight. 

3.  Correction  of  erros  in  payment. 

4.  Credit  information. 

6.  While  for  many  years  non-mem- 
bers may  be  given  equal  price  with 
members,  actual  experience  shows  that 
Association  members  have  often  secured 
preferential  markets  or  have  retained 
markets  lost  to  non-members. 

6.  Co-operative  truck  routes  for  As- 
sociation members. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation is  the  organization  actually  in- 
terested in  establishing  a  market  price 
for  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 
Price  comparisons  of  all  kinds  show  the 
effect  of  this  organization  on  milk 
prices. 

The  Dairymen's  Co-operative  Sales  Co. 
Is  another  producers  organization  cover- 
ing Western  Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio, 
and  northern  West  Virginia. 

Northern  Pennsylvania  Is  covered  by 
the  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  As- 
sociation which  also  embraces  northern 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  n  small 
part  of  the  New  England  states. 

Stimulated  by  such  associations  and 
l^  public  demand  and  by  a  tendency 
toward  standardization  of  all  foods,  the 
State  is  doing  Its  share  in  protecting  the 
consumers  by  control  of  the  quality  of 
the  product.  To  accomplish  this  end 
the  State  has  begun  with  the  original 
milk  producer—the  cow. 

The  health  of  the  cow  is  carefully 
watched  and  kept  free  of  disease  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  under  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.     This 


bureau  is  charged  to  promote  the  live- 
stock industry,  to  prevent,  control  and 
eradicate  any  transmissable  disease  of 
animals  and  poultry. 

The  eradication  of  tuberculosis  is  con- 
ducted under: 

1st  The  Officially  Accredited  Plan  in 
co-operation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

2nd.    The  Unofficial  Plan. 

3rd.     The  IntersUte  Cattle  Plan. 

The  oleomargarine  law  provides  for 
the  labelling  of  all  butter  substitutions 
with  their  true  names  and  further  pro- 
vides that  they  shall  n«t  be  colored  to 
resemble  butter  and  regulates  the  sale 
of  these  products. 

The  ice  cream  law  prohibits  the  use 
of  cocoanut  fat  and  other  fats  and  oils 
in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream.  It 
also  prohibits  the  use  of  paraffin  in 
chocolate  coated  ice  cream  and  bars  the 
use  of  other  substances  injurious  to 
health.  It  provides  generally  for  tlie 
sanitary  manufacture  of  this  article  of 
food  protecting  the  health  of  the  public 
and  provides  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25 
or  more  than  $100  or  from  30  to  60  days 
in  jail,  or  both   for  violation. 

The  Jones  Filled  Milk  Law  makes  it 
unlawful  to  manufacture,  sell  or  ex- 
change any  milk,  cream  or  skim  milk 
to  which  has  licen  added,  blended  or 
compounded  any  fats  o?  oils  other  than 
milk  fats,  no  matter  whether  these  pro- 
ducts are  offered  under  the  name  of  the 
articles  specified  or  any  derivative  or 
any  flctitious  or  trade  name.  It  puts  the 
ban  on  all  filled  milks.  The  law  gave 
the  trade  90  days  in  which  .to  clear 
these  products  off  the  market  and  the 
time  limit  expired  June  l§th.  This  bill 
is  in  harmony  with  the  National  Filled 
Milk  Law  which  required  the  united 
efforts  of  the  dairy  organizations  to 
pass.  The  National  law  coupled  with 
that  of  the  State  m^ns  that  the  fight 
to  prevent  the  selling  of  filled  milk  Is 
won,  and  fats  and  oils  other  than  milk 
fats  will  have  to  sell  on  their  own 
merits. 

A  companion  measure  to  the  filled  milk 
Act,  the  Skim  Milk  Bill  was  passed  and 
approved.  It  defines  condensed,  evap- 
orated, concentrated  skimmed  milk  and 
reqires  that  it  shall  contain  at  least  20% 
of  total  solids,  and  if  sugar  is  added  at 
least  28%  of  totel  solids.  It  requires 
that  It  be  sold  In  cans,  the  net  weight 
of  content*  to  be  not  less  than  6  pounds 
and  the  cans  properly  labelled  as  "Con- 
centrated Skim  Milk."  Unsweetened  or 
Sweetened  as  the  case  may  be  and  also 
the  words  "Unfit  for  infants." 

The  milk  and  cream  act  relates  to 
fluid  milk  and  provides  for  the  protec- 
tion of  public  health  and  the  prevention 
of  fraud  and  deception  by  regulating  the 
sale  of  milk,  skimmed  milk  and  cream 
and  provides  penalties  for  the  violation 
thereof  and  provides  for  the  enforce- 
ment. 

Periodical  Milk  Reports  Act  requires 
purchasers  or  receivers  of  milk  or  cream 
to  furnish  the  producer  with  certain 
periodical  milk  reports  stating  the 
amount  of  daiy  deliveries  and  the  aver- 
age per  centum  butterfat  tests. 

These  acts  are  the  efforts,  of  the 
State  to  give  public  health  the  best  pro- 
tection it  can  afford  by  making. yniform 
sanitary  regulations  in  relation  to  the 
sale  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

There  has  been  a  constant  and  suc- 
cessful effort  in  the  last  few  ycar.««  to 
establish  a  definite  relaHonship  lietween 
the  producer,  distributor  and   the   con- 


nil  can  double 
^^    dairy  profit 


The  net  profit  from  yonr  cows 
can  be  doabUd  by  increasing 
your  total  milk  production 
only  10^  !  Eminent  dairy  ex- 
perts are  authority  for  the  cor- 
rectnesa  of  this  surprising  fact 


How  to  use  KOW-KARE 

Onr  free  book.  "The  Home 
Cow  Doctor,"  teUs  how  to 
vee  Kow-Kare  in  treetins 
TsrlotM  cow  diaeeeee.  It  elao 
tella  of  ita  aae  aa  a  diaeaae- 
srraventlve  and  atlmnlant  to 
Sraetar  mllk-Sow. 

Tbe  neaal  method  ia  to  feed 
one  tableepoonful  twice  a 
day  one  weak  ont  of  each 
month.  Coata  ooljr  a  cant  a 
dar  par  cow. 


10^  More  Milk-  ^ 

Doesrit  it  scan  possible  y 

Let  us  suppose  your  profit  last  month  from  your 
cows  was  $100.  If  by  a  little  more  intensive  methods 
you  can  get  even  10^  more  milk  this  month,  your 
net  profit  would  be  at  least  $200 1 

Surely  such  a  result  is  worth  trying  for.  It  is 
the  poor  milkers  in  the  herd  that  eat  up  the  profit 
made  by  the  good  producers.  Usually  they  are 
poor  milkers  because  of  some  impaired  condi- 
tion of  the  geniul  functions— the  milk  producing 
organs. 

The  medicinal  propertiaa  of  Kow-Kare  affect  )nat  theae 
organa.  Ita  toning,  atimnlatlng  action  ia  QoicUr  appar- 
ent. Sluggiah  cowa  have  improved  appetitea  and  assimi- 
lation and  better  milk  flow  ia  aura  to  follow. 

In  the  treatment  or  prevention  of  Barrannaaa.  Abor> 
tion.  Retained  Afterbirth,  Sconra.  Bunchaa.  Milk  Pavar. 
Loat  Appetite,  Kow-Kare  has  a  reputation  foandad  on 
succaaaful  nae  for  over  twenty-five  yaara.  You.  too.  can 
realise  greater  profita  from  dairying  through  the  Judicl- 
ona  uae  of  Kow-Kare.  Try  it. 

Kow-Kare,  large  package.  $1.25;  medium  aite* 
C5c— at  feed  daalera.  general  atorae  and  dmg> 
glata.  If  your  dealer  ia  not  aupplied,  we  will 
aend  poatpaid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,Inc,Lyndonvin«,VL 

Makera  of  Bag  Balm.  Grange  Gargat  Bamady, 
Horse  Comfort.  American  Horsa  Tenia. 


UBIKO  FEEDS 


Every  dollar  in 
feed  ahould  pro* 
duce  a  profit  in 
milk,  eggs,  meat, 
wool  or  work.  Cor- 
rect feeding  doea 
it.  Ubtko  fceda 
are  right. 

UNION   GRAINS 

The  Original  Dairy 
Ration— the  feedera' 
choice  since    1902 


Feedinji 
for  Profits 

FREE  I  An  in- 
teresting, easy- 
to-read  booklet 
on  the  feeding 
of  farm  ani- 
_  .  mals.  32  pages 
BO(U£.  of  pictures  and 
valuable  infor- 
mation. Send 
/or  your  copy. 
It'a  FREE. 


6-A 


The  Ubiko  Milling  Co.,  Cincinnati,0. 


^USE  THIS    COUPON 

Mail  m»  "Feeding  for  Profita"  FREE 

Naaw ■    

R.  D.  ,   .  ■■■■Town 


N.i 


County^ 


.State.. 


15  to  30  9^  Increased 
Prodnction  Guaranteed 

Stop  that  monthly  feed  bill. 
The  Letz  Dixie  will  cut,  grind 
and  mix  anything  grown  — 
makes  a  perfectly  balanced 
ration  from  home-grown 
crops.  Guaranteed  to  increase 
production  from  15  to  30% 
and  cut  feeding  costs  from  25 
to  50%.  A  warehouse  in 
every  state. 

IVrite  today  for  Valuable  Feeding 
Book-It's  FREE 

LETZ 

1 30  East  Road  Crown  Pohit,  Ind. 


iMU 


.sumer  in  the  State.  A  thorough  under- 
standing of  each  other  supplemented  by 
earnest  co-operation  is  the  only  thing 
which  will  give  fair  dealing  to  all  three. 
In  1916  the  Tri-State  Commission  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Brumbaugh.  He 
made  as  its  chairman,  Dr.  Clyde  L. 
King,  then  a  University  of  Pennsylvania 
professor.  The  commission  was  orjjan- 
i/,cd  and  inade  a  systematic  investigation 
of   production    costs,    milk    distribution. 


the  surplus  milk  supply,  grades  of  milk, 
and  the  food  value  of  milk  and  its  re- 
lation to  price. 

The  fairness  with  which  Dr.  King 
conducted  hearings,  and  the  broad  prin- 
ciple which  he  exhibited  on  every  ques- 
tion, won  him  the  admiration  of  officials, 
producers,  dealers  and  interested  ••on- 
sumers. 

He  actsd  as  Food  Administrntnr  dur- 

(Oontinufd   on    pajre   12) 
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Let  Your  Cows  Pay 

for  That  New  Silo 

They'll  do  it,  and  thank  you  for  the  chance,  fere's 
how.  You  can  till  a  Harder  Silo  with  succulent  silage 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  husking,  hauling  and  stack- 
ing the  dry  fodder.  And  when  you  come  to  feed  it, 
it  will  be  worth  twice  as  much,  to  say  nothing  of  be- 
ing easier  to  handle.  At  the  end  of  the  feedmg 
season  your  cows  will  have  paid  for  a  handsome  new 
Harder-Victor  Front  Silo. 

Under  this  liberal  new  plan  you  can  meet  the  pay- 
ments out  of  the  increase  in  your  milk  check  and  the 
saving  in  feed  cost.  You  can't  afford  to  go  through 
another  season  without  a  silo  when  your  cows  will 
pay  for  the  best  silo  ever  put  on  a  foundation. 

Write  for  particulars  and  our  free  book.  "SavinR  with  Silos" 
new  edition.    Tell  us  how  many  cows  you  are  milking  and  we  U 
send  you  also  a  Handy  Pocktt  Record  Book,  arranged  to  show  in- 
come and  outgo,  profit  and  loss.    Write  today. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP, 

Box  G  CobleskiU,  N.  Y. 


MARDEESI^i 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  SEE  THE 

"PEERLESS"    COMBINATION 

MILL  and 

"PEERLESS"  FEED  MILLS 

on  display  at  the  Farm  Products 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  22-25, 
2nd  floor  of  the  itudebaker  Building, 
4th  and  Boyd  Sts.  It  will  pay  you  to 
examine  them. 


Descriptive  catalog  sent  on  request 


A. 


M.  DELLINGER 


727  N.  Prince  St. 


Lancaster,  Pa. 


" 


Borrow  Money  in  a  Friendly  Way 

Friendly,  because  you  pay  off  your  loan  in  33  years  (any  lime  after  5  years  if 
you  prefer)  in  easy  semi-annual  installments. 

Friendly,  too,  because  no  commissions  or  bonuses  are  required. 

You  deal  directly  with  this  bank  whose  directors  are  prominent  farmers  and 
bankers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

Folder  explaining  whole  plan  sent  upon  request. 

The  Pennsylvania  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

Under  Supervision  of  United  States  Government 

1411  WALNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MARK 


HICE 


RCG- 
USA. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY- WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND     VARNISH 

Writ*  for  Color  Card,  ano  <iooklet  "Paint  Pointer." 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


E  S 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


^■''■Wik  PEDIGREE 

^  ■;-'  .    ^'^m^^  CATALOGS 

^iivM.1^/  OUR 

^:  ^  SPECIALTY 
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HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1         WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
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IS  PENNSYLVANIA  A 
DAIRY  STATE  ? 


(Coiiliiiued  from  page  11) 
ing  the  war.  The  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
cution  were  suceessful  in  tlieir  effort.s 
to  liJivc  continued  the  work  after  the 
war.  He  has  been  a  stabilizing  force  in 
the  milk  industry.  It  ^as  only  under 
his  wise  counsel  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  overlapping  in  the  distribution 
areas.  There  is  a  smaller  spread  be- 
tween what  the  farmers  are  paid  and 
wh.it  the  consumer  pays  for  his  pro- 
ducts. 

On<'  milk  driver  now  delivers  415  units 

daily.  This  is  a  big  increase  over  the 
300  units  delivered  during  the  war  and 
both  the  distributor  and  the  consumei 
have  benefited. 

While  Dr.  King  has  done  much  to 
establi.sh  an  understanding  between 
producer,  dealer  and  consumer,  no  less 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  Producers 
Organizations,  who  through  their  efforts 
have  brought  out  a  greater  profit  to  the 
farmer  and  a  fair  i)ric<-  to  the  consumer 
with  no  great  loss  to  the  dealer.  Tiiey 
have  been  iiistrunu'ntjd  in  pushing 
through  much  valu;il»l<-  legislation  .uid 
have  endeavored  in  cHrry  on  ;i  pio-rr.iin 
of  reasonable  enlightenintiit. 

WliJit  will  be  the  dairy  condition  of 
Pennsylvania  fifty  years  from  now?  Wc 
may  logically  expect  that  in  the  next 
50  years  the  whole  state  will  become 
more  and  more  uniformly  a  dairy  state. 

Pennsylvania  will  be  uniform  in  exten- 
sion of  her  dairy  industry  and  will  als  > 
be  uniform  in  the  quality  of  production 
and  tyiie  of  prwluct.  She  is  a  fltiid  milk 
.state  with  the  ice  cream  rising  io  the 
position  of  an  important  comp.iMion. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done  There 
ore  many  unsolved  problems  still  to  be 
faced  by  producer,  dealer  and  consumer. 
'I'he  i)resent  satisfactory  conditions  of 
the  dairy  industry  in  some  districts  is 
only  an  indication  of  what  the  future 
dairying  of  the  entire  state  will  be. 

If  the  progress  of  the  last  60  years 
may  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  future  de- 
velopment, the  resulting  i)rcdictions  will 
be  gratifying. 


atile  nilrogen  compound  (amnu)nium 
carbonate)  l)ecoiues  a  non-volatile  salt 
(ammmiium  sulphate)  which  remains  to 
benefit  the  crop  to  which  the  manure 
is  ai)i)lied.  Two  hundred  pounds  of 
gypsum  is  worth  about  $1.50. 

In  addition  to  the  nitrogen  fixing 
j)roperty  of  gypsum,  another  point  is 
gained  in  that  the  gypsum  contains  the 
plant  food  elements,  calcium  and  sul- 
phur. Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  the  ap- 
plication of  gypsum  treated  manure  to 
land  should  be  particularly  beneficial  in 
cases  where  the  sulphur  conleul  of  llic 
soil  is  low. 


HOW  MUCH  MONEY 

ARE  YOU  LOSING  ? 

By  C  H.  Hutson 
North   Carolina    College   of    Agriculture 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  STATE 
FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 


If  you  are  throwing  manure  out  of  the 
stable  window  day  after  day  without 
giving  a  thought  to  its  value,  just  apply 
the  following  figures  to  your  own  par- 
ticiilar  farm. 

The  value  of  stable  manure,  as  you 
arc  already  aware,  lies  chiefly  in  its 
organic  content  and  its  cimtent  of  the 
essential  plant  food  elements  of  which 
nitrogen   is  the  most  important. 

The  combined  liquid  and  solid  manure 

of  the  horse  barn,  chemists  tell  us,  C(m- 

tain    seven-tenths   per  cent    of   nitrogen. 

This    per    cent,     in     a    ton     of     manure 

amounts      to      about      fourteen     iionnds. 

Well   over   half   of   this    nitrogen    is    lost 

to   the  jitmosi)here   as   .-immonia   gas   due 

to  the   fornjation   of  volatile  .inimoniuin 

carbonate  in  tlie  manure.     Seven  potinds 

of    nitngen     is     equivalent     in    chemical 

terms  to  sixty-six  pounds  of  ammonium 

sulphate.      Were    you    to    buy    sixty-six 

pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate  it  would 

cost  approximately  $2.80.     But  why  buy 

nitrogen     material    when     most    of    the 

(triginal  1  iss  can  be  prevented?     All  thct 

is    necessary    is    to    add    200   pounds    of 

gyiisum    (land   i>laster~)    to  every   ton    of 

moist  mnnure.    In  this  mixture  the  vol- 
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(Continued  from  page  2) 
men.  Senate  Caucus. 
Capitol. 

(and      1.30)      Threshermen      and 
Farmers,  Chestnut  Street  Hall, 
(and    1.30)    Municipal    Milk    In- 
spectors'       Conference,        House 
Caucus   llnom. 

(and  1.30)  State  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation, House  of  Hepresenta- 
tives,    Capitol. 

(and  1.30)  Potato  (Irowers'  As- 
sociation, Coliseum,  Side  Room. 
Society  of  Farm  Women,  Senate 
Chamber,  Capitol. 
Diiroc  Jersey  Breeders  (Lunch- 
eon), Penn-Harris  Grill  Room. 
Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Grow- 
ers (Luncheon)  Congress  Restau- 
rant. 

Thursday  Evening 
IVnn  State  Alumni  Mid-Winter 
Dinner,  Penn-Harris  Ball  Room. 
Threshermen  and  Farmers, 
Chestnut  Street  Hall. 
Poland  China  Breeders  (Ban- 
quet),   Congress    Restaurant. 

Friday,  January  25 
State  Council  of  Agricultural  As- 
sociations, Senate  Caucus  Room, 
(and  1.30)  Threshermen  and 
Farmers,  Chestnut  Street  Hall, 
(and  1.30)  State  Beekeeper?'  As- 
.s(K'iation,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

,  Friday  Evening 
Threshermen        and    ■     Farmers, 
Chestnut  Street  Hall. 

Saturday,  January  26 
State      Beekeepers'      Association, 
Senate      Caucus..    Room,      State 
Capitol. 


FARM  ACCOUNTS 

The  new  year  is  at  hand.  January 
first  is  a  good  time  to  start  keeping  ac- 
curate accounts  that  will  show  you  which 
of  your  farming  enterprises  are  paying. 
Ask  your  County  Agent  for  an  account 
book  and  find  out  for  yourself  whether 
y(ui  are  farming  at  a  profit  or  a  loss. 


That  it  pays  to  steam-sterilize  milk 
cans  has  been  shown  ccmclusively  by  tests 
iiuule  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Unsteamed  cans  having 
.1  l).ieteriMl  count  of  l/ji.OOO.OOO  contained 
1H.(M)(M»<I<MM)0  ;it  the  end  ()f  2i  hours, 
while  steanjed  cans  ha\ing  a  count  of 
;{.KK>  immediately  after  steaming  and 
left  i)ractically  dry  had  7,000  in  the 
same  tinu".  The  bacteria  count  on 
steanu'd  cans  left  damp  for  48  hours  in- 
creased   from   4,400   to   nearly    6,000,000, 
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INCREASE  IN 

TRACTORS  AND 
SILOS  DURING  1923 

Over  three  thousand  more  tractors 
were  in  use  on  the  farms  of  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  past  year  than  were 
reported  one  year  ago,  according  to  a 
report  recently  issued  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Frank  P..  Willits,  from  a 
count  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 

<if  tlip  State   Department    of   Agrienltiin* 

The  whole  number  of  tractors  in  use 
during  the  year  is  estimated  as  15,427. 
One   year   ago,   it    was    estimated    that 

12,125   were   being  operated. 

One  per  cent,  more  farmers  are  re- 
l)orted  as  having  silos  on  their  farms 
in  1923,  the  number  being  given  as 
50,975.  One-fourth  of  the  farms  in  the 
State  now  have  a  silo. 

Six  per  cent  of  the  Pennsylvania  farms 
are  equipped  with  electric  light  and 
power,  approximating  13,960  farms.  The 
number  last  year  was  estimated  to  be 
11,700,  or  5.8  per  cent,  of  the  farms. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  silos,  tractors  and  electrically-equip- 
ped farms  by  counties: 


County  i:      m 

<zg 

Adams    687 

Allegheny     636 

A  rmstrong     246 

Beaver 352 

Bedford     658 

Berks     487 

Blair    358 

Bradford     3756 

Bucks     1086 

Butler    1108 

Cambria   600 

Cameron  14 

Carbon    28 

Centre   207 

Chester    .....' 2203 

Clarion    628 

Clearfield    316 

Clinton    85 

Columbia    182 

Crawford    3587 

Cumberland     498 

Dauphin    428 

Delaware    553 

Elk     120 

Erie    2743 

Fayette    425 

Forest    12 

Franklin    683 

Fulton   81 

CJreene     158 

Huntingdon     317 

Indiana   354 

Jefferson     265 

Juniata    126 

I  .ackawanna     628 

Lancaster   3166 

I  -awrence    986 

Lebanon      830 

Lehigh     237 

Lu3«*rne     356 

I  .yeoming  786 

McKean    474 

Mercer    1800 

Mifflin    ' 211 

Monroe    164 

Montgomery    1307 

Montour     70 

Northampton    919 

Northumberland     . . .  466 

Perry     2.32 

Philadelphia    26 

Pike     117 

Potter    ....' 745 

S<-huylkill   3,38 

Snyder    88 

Somerset     1016 
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231 

560 
216 
162 
226 
672 
120 
481 
690 
495 
860 
7 

96 
150 
670 
198 
180 

42 
115 
386 

80 
253 
189 

60 
441 
216 

28 
160 

65 

72 
120 
lU 
161 

66 
190 
666 
289 
190 
196 
280 
210 

90 
288 

80 

80 
666 

64 
126 
240 
100 

70 

33 
lU 
370 

60 
826 


811 
897 

38 
101 
242 
487 
146 
265 
400 
316 
144 
6 

28 
230 
661 
117 
126 

43 
166 
261 
187 
176 
267 

17 

219 

131 

4 

233 

68 
168 
127 
197 

88 

63 

68 

1809 

172 

166 

296 

^181 

16 
180 

66 
127 
632 

81 
164 
104 

84 
127 

66 

87 
169 

70 
868 


Econoiviv  it\  Feeding 
means  Bi^^er  Profits 

Thousands  of  dairymen  are  increasing  Man  who  thoroughly  understands  your 

their   milk   profits   this   winter— by   eco-  local  feeding  problems.     Without  any 

nomical  feeding.     They  are  feeding  Cow  charge  he  will  help  you  figure  out  the 

Chow  according  to  the  simple  directions  most  economical  ration, 
in  the  bag.    The  only  dairyman  who  fails  n      i  r-     j-        tr 

to  make  larger  profits  when  feeding  Cow  Real  Feeding  Economy 

Chow  is  the  man  who  does  not  follow  the  Economical  feeding  does  not  mean  buying 

feeding  directions.     Cow  Chow  has  won  cheap  feed.     It  means  using  your  home- 


its  popularity  through  insistence  that  it 
be  fed  the  right  way  to  produce  for  every 
user  more  milk  at  less  cost  per  pound. 

Ask  for  a  Field  Service  Man 


grown  feed  with  just  enough  Cow  Chow 
added  to  supply  what  your  own  feed  lacks. 
That  is  real  economy.     That  is  the  right 
way  to  feed   Cow   Chow.     That   is  the 
So  thItVou  cLVelureTo  mlkeThlvery     economical  feeding  plan  which  is  increas- 
most  of  your  home-grown  feeds,  we  will     ing  the  profits  of  thousands.    Order  Cow 
be  glad  to  send  you  a  trained  Field  Service      Chow  from  your  dealer,  or  write  us. 
Ask  us  for  •  free  copy  of  the  100-p«ge.illu.tr«ted  edition  of  the  1924  Purine  Cow  Book. 

PURINA    MILLS 

854   Gratiot  St.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Eight  Buay  Milh  LoeaUd  for  S^rvic*  ^^ 


Sullivan 209  27  88 

Susquehanna     2186  216  247 

Tioga 2406  464  1H5 

Union    325  60  85 

Venanfo     403  147  118 

Warren    871  92  94 

W'ashihgton     .......     986  166  224 

Wayne 2003  164  247 

Westmoreland     1007  690  671 

Wyoming  818  162  77 

York    1096  630  626 

Total 60,976  16,427  18,960 


PARASITES  ON  HOGS 

Crude  oil  or  waste  oil  from  engines 
are  satisfactory  for  killing  lice  on  hogs. 
Apply  with  a  .sprinkling  can,  brush, 
cloth,  or  with  the  aid  of  a  rubbing  post. 
A  standard  two  per  cent,  coal  tar  dip 
in  water  is  also  effective.  It  should  be 
reiK'uted   in   ten   days. 


CORN  SHRINKAGE 

Corn  stored  in  October  or  November 
will  shrink  in  total  weight  the  first  year 
from  5  to  20  per  cent.,  depending  on 
the  nuiturity.  The  biggest  shrinkagi- 
comes  in  the  first  month  it  is  stored, 
with  a  considerable  loss  of  weight  again 
in  April.  Remember  this  fact  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  com. 


The  next  best  thing  to  getting  all  the 
machinery  under  cover  is  to  see  that  all 
metal  parts  are  well  covered  with  grease, 
anci  all  wooden  patti  well  painted. 


Unless  you  like  their  company,  it  is 
poor  business  to  keep  unprofitable  cows 
and  hens  as  winter  boarder*. 


P^e  H 
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Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


CHESTER  COUNTY 


"THE  COUNTY  THAT  COUNTS'' 


Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


SW-s" 


Holsteins 

Towns  End 
Farms 

Home  of  the  Long  Distance  Bull 

King  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Piebe  17th 

No.  294184 

His  Four  Nearest  Dams  Average  : 

Bolter— 1  yr.— 1123  lbs. 
Milk— 1  yr.-24185  lbs. 

Bull  Calves  for  Sale  at  Farmers' 
Prices 

Also  a  few  Heifers  and  A.  R.  0. 
Cows  bred  to  K.  P.  0.  P.  17th 

Approved  Cows  Taken  for  Service 

E.  P.  ALLINSON 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 

Pleasant  View 
Farm  Guernseys 

SR.  HERD  SIRE 

Itchen  Gold  Raider  of  Msplehurst 

No.  47166 

Sire— Imp  Itchen  Gold  Raider, 
No.  2504f)  A.  R. 

Dam— Imp.  Dewdrop  III  of  the  Wall, 
No.  (35221),  A.  R.  No.  (3717) 

9780.20  lbs.  milk.  519.:<n  lbs.  fat 
Class  leader  when  record  was  made 

ID    UFDn  SIRE 

LingwiterRoyil  2}ril,  No.  m\l 

-^     Sire— Langwater  Royal, 

No.  14253  A.  R. 

Dam-  Imp.  Sequel's  Daisy  of  the 

Manor,  No.  (3123),  A.  R.  No.   i::322) 

Records 

10481.SO  lbs.  milk,  461  9:^  lbs   fat 

Class  G 

1220g.«0  lbs.  milk,  50.S  h7  lbs.  fat 
Class  E 

Bulls  and  bull  calves  sired  by  above 
bulls  out  of  May-Rose  and  Glenwood 
Dams  for  sale. 

Herd  under  Federal  Supervision 

Norman  B.  Chandler 


./ti 


UNIONVaiE,  PA. 


KoIsteinMilk 


Crystal  Farm  Holsteins 

are  the  product  of  construc- 
tive breeding  combining  show 
type  and  large  production. 

Ormsby  Accrue  Segis 

Our  herd  sire,  is  the 
Undefeated  Grand  Champion 

FOR  SALE 

Bull  calves  and  a  3  yr.  old  grand- 
daughter of  King  Segis  (fresh)  also 
a  yearling  daughter  of 

Winterthur  Queen  Emer  Segis 
Atons 

Price  $100 

ACCREDITED  HERD  No.  38482 

Charles  J.  Qarrett 

West  Chetter,  Pa. 


Glen-Ethel   Farm 
Guernseys 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  use  May  King  of  Dela- 
ware as  our  herd  sire  we  are 
offering  for  sale  the  splendid 
young  sire  Glen-Ethelbert,  72007, 
born  Nov.  20, 1920,  sire  Red  Man- 
darin of  Linda  Vista,  half  brother 
to  Imp.  Red  Raider  and  Itchen 
May  King  and  a  grandson  of  May 
Rose  King.  His  dam  is  Imp. 
Unity  of  Passee  with  three  A.  R. 
records  all  in  the  heifer  classes, 
the  last  in  class  B  625.74  lbs.  B.  F. 

He  is  a  show  bull  and  is  siring 
excellent  calves,  is  a  sure  breeder, 
gentle  and  sound  in  eveiy  way. 
We  are  offering  him  and  three 
nicely  bred  heifers  at  a  very 
attractive  price  for  the  lot. 

Herd  Federal  Accredited 

Chester  H.  CuUen 

West  GroTe,  Pa. 


Holsteins 

BLUE  ROCK 
FARMS 

Senior  Sire 

King  Valdessa  Pontiac 
Tritomia  No.  313861 

The  4  Per  Cent.  Batter  Fat  Bull 

Reserve  a  bull  call  from  him 
out  of  a  good  cow  now.  We  sell 
them  young  and  do  not  keep  them 
on  hand. 

Priced  for  the  farmers 
Herd  Federal  Tuberculin  Tested 

Frank  A.  Keen 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Namrow  226687 — Seventeen  Year  Old  Jersey  Cow,  World's  Champion  over 

all  breeds  for  cows  fourteen  years  or  over 
(See  page  15) 
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FARM 
LOANS 

FUin  which  Saves  Money 

and 
Gives  Security  and  Stabil- 
ity to  the  Farmer 

For  Circular,  write  to 

Pennsylvania  •  Maryland 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

OF  HARRISBURG 

Fred  Rasmussen,  President 

Operated  Under  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


MILK  CANS 

RETINNED 

Don't  throw  away  your  old 
milk  cans.  We  will  re-tin 
them  and  make  them  as  good 
as  new  for  less  than  half  the 
price  of  new  cans. 
Prompt  Service  Guaranteed. 

Country  Agents  Wanted 

Nicholas  Swartz,  116- 118  Bread  St. 

PHILADELPHU.  PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 

(Wood  SUve) 

SILOS 

CENTURY 

(Cement  Stave) 

SILOS 

OPENING  ROOFS 
(Full  silo  without  refilling) 

Cittirt       FiMl  Tnicfci 

E.  F.  Schliehltr  Ci. 

10  S.  18tl  St.,  nMa. 


.      A^r  TRIE VP  SAYES^TEATS 

U^Bfl  -    "  "■  *  •  "  From  GolRf  Blind 

mlU^^^^  Far  SPIDER,  INPKCTIOUS  SCABS, 
\%W1  >-  INJURED  or  raOSTKDTKATS. 
I  Fi  ^^  ^  t  Apply  Teat  Trieve  when  cows* 
teats  have  orifices  scabbed  orer 
or  ball-likesweliings  near  the  end. 
Quickly  relieves  sorenwBs.  Restores 
teat  to  normal  before  ndder- becomes  af- 
fected. Prevents  eontaf<on.  InvaluabU  •• 
■II  Dairymen.  Kept  on  hand.  Saves  time, 
trouble  and  losses.  Priea  St, 00,  postage 
prepaid,  C.O.D.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HICKOK   PRODUCTS  CO.  9  OWATONNA.    MINN. 


E.   NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 

Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE.  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere        — Aayti 


Reserve  Barn  Mannre! 

Nitrogen,  the  most  valuable  plantfood  in  manure, 
wensily  lost.  Ute  Agricmltural  Gytanmt  toread  it 
sDout  stalls  and  bams  to  prevent  this  lo&  and 
«eep  the  air  pure.  Write  today  for  free  t>ooklet. 

HE  GYPSUM  INDUSTRIES 
'*Pt.  IM  844  Rush  St.       Chieaso.  IlL 


ornsS?^! 

After  using  TOMELLEM  PASTE  on 
calves  up  to  2  months  old.  An  easy  and 
eafe  way  lo  do  away  with  dangprous  horns. 
*  One  appliralion  rnough.  No  bleeding,  •ore- 
f>»s^  or  »car«.  Rndorxrd  by  county  agents.  K««pa 
•nd,  rmifely.  Bottle  sufficient  for  50  ralvea.  Sl.O* 
'••tpaW.    At  dealers  or  direct  by  mail  from  * 

T0MaLEMeO..Bfpt£  CALICO  l?9CK.  AIKANSAS. 


^^S?J»?^^*  A  SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD  JERSEY  COW  FROM 

OHIO  BECOMES  WORLD'S  CHAMPION  OVER  ALL  BREEDS 

FOR  COWS  FOURTEEN  YEARS  OR  OVER 


Page  15 


This  J«iey  was  one   of  the  eleven  famous  Jerseys  selected  by  the  American 
Jersey  CalUe  Club  for  their  exhibit  at  the  1923  National  Dairy  Show 


The  State  of  Oliio  now  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  home  of  the  new  world's 
champion  over  all  dairy  breeds  for  cows 
fourteen  years  or  over. 

The  test  on  which  this  wonderful  rec- 
ord was  made  was  started  October  16, 
1922,  when  'Namrow  -was  sixteen  years 
of  age.  By  October  1,  1923,  she  had 
already  exceeded  the  record  of  any  dairy 
cow,  fourteen  years  or  over,  that  has 
ever  been  officially  tested.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  she  was  given  a  place 
of  honor  at  the  1923  National  Dairy 
Show. 

She  was  still  on  test  while  at  the  Na- 
tional, and  on  the  day  that  she  arrived 
at  her  home  at  the  Washington  Jersey 
Farm  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  she  com- 
pleted her  wonderful  record  of  16,008 
pounds  of  milk  containing  774.90  pounds 
butterfat 

There  are  only  a  few  dairy  cows  of 
any  breed  that  produce  profitably  at 
such  an  advanced  age,  and  it  is  perhaps 
only  in  the  Jersey  breed  that  cows  are 
found  that  not  only  will  produce  profit- 
ably at  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  often 
some  are  found  that  ^re  still  producing 
profitably  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
When  we  consider  that  during  ten  of 
her  twelve  m<Miths'  record  she  produced 


over  fifty-two  pounds  butterfat  and  in 
December,  1922,  and  January,  1923,  she 
produced  over  seventy-eight  pounds 
butterfat  each  month,  you  will  agree 
with  us  that  surely  here  is  a  wonderful 
dairy  cow. 

This  great  production  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  inherited  qualities,  as  it  is  found 
tiiat  her  sire  "Promoter  of  St.  I^ambert 
68042,"  has  six  Register  of  Merit 
daughters  averaging  456  pounds  butter- 
fat and  her  dam  "Bisson's  Dolly  197727" 
lias  two  Register  of  Merit  daughters, 
one  with  a  record  of  414.19  pounds  of 
butterfat.  The  fact  that  Namrow,  her- 
self, has  two  Register  of  Merit  daughters 
with  high  records  proves  that  this  in- 
lieritance  of  production  is  being  passed 
on. 

Mr.  Alan  Jordan,  owner  of  Washing- 
ton Jersey  Farm,  and  his  farm  super- 
intendent, Corwin  Knowles,  accompanied 
this  Jersey  to  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
and  crowds  of  spectators  and  interested 
listeners  heard  the  many  impromptu 
talks  given  by  Mr.  Jordan  at  the  side 
of  his  famous  cow. 

The  production  of  tliis  old  Jersey  cow 
was  sufficient  to  furnish  one  quart  of 
milk  a  day  to  an  average  of  twenty- 
two  babies  each  day  during  the  entire 
twelve  months  she  was  on  record. 


STATE  COUNCIL  AT  WORK 

ON  AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 


The  co-ordination  of  activities  and 
policies  of  all  organizations  and  public 
agencies  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  Pennsylvania  agriculture  and  a  pre- 
sentation of  the  questions  most  vital  to 
the  advancement  of  agricultural  enter- 
prise in  this  State,  was  the  work  that 
was  laid  before  a  special  committee  of 
the  State  Council  of  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciations of  Pennsylvania  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Directors  in  Harrisburg. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  Miles 
Horst,  I^banon,  chairman;  C.  A.  Tyson, 
Flora  Dale,  and  Morris  T.  Phillips, 
Pomeroy,  is  now  preparing  a  draft  of 
an  agricultural  program  and  policy  for 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  definite  plan  of 
action,  embodying  the  question  discussed 
by  agricultural  leaders  at  an  earlier  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Council,  a  federation 
representative  of  every  phase  of  agri- 
culture in  the  State. 

The  finaJ  report  of  the  committee  is  to 
be  submitted  for  approval  at  the  next 
meeting  ot  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Directors   before   it   is   made   ready   for 


presentation  to  the  twenty  or  more  agri- 
cultural organizations  which  hold  an- 
nual meetings  in  Harrisburg  during  the 
State  Farm  Products  Show  in  January. 
The  suggestions  made  by  Pennsylvania 
farm  leaders  and  which  are  to  be  crys- 
talized  into  a  definite,  workable  pro- 
gram to  serve  as  a  guide  for  all  organ- 
izations and  agencies  interested  in  agri- 
cultural progress,  touch  on  every  ques- 
tion affecting  the  interests  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania farmer  today. 

A  tentative  outline  of  the  various 
points  includes:  the  functions  and  .serv- 
ices of  each  public  agency,  such  as  Rural 
and  Vocational  Schools,  the  Penn.syl- 
vania  State  College,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  State  Fair; 
the  field  of  work  for  specific  agricultural 
organizations;  the  need  for  legislation 
and  the  desirability  of  organized  legis- 
lative action;  the  taxation  problems  of 
the  farmer;  road  construction  methods 
and  the  farmer's  share  of  the  costs;  the 
conservation  of  forests,  streams,  fish, 
game  and  wild  flowers,  and  how  the  in- 
terests of  both  the  farmer  and  the  sports- 
man may  be  harmonized. 


VISIT  THE     - 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 
January  22-25,  1924 

REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


4  of  the  Reasons 

why  you'll  find  more  Unadilla  Silos  sold 
today  in  the  East  than  any  t.vo  others. 
The  Unadilla  saves  much  of  your  time; 
iBConvcnient,8afeandea8ytou8e:keepa 
Bila^e  fr(X)d  to  the  last  forkful;  is  a 
tower  of  Btrensth  and  a  complete  satis- 
faction to  its  owner. 

?f "•i.,(°r  catalosr  fully  describinfir  all  the 
IJnadilla  featurcH  and  nilvuntatreH.  You  can 
(rot  your  Unadilla  on  easy  tfrms.  Early  orders 
earr  a  real  savini;  in  handsome  diKCOunta. 

"NADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Bex    "  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


Get  a 
Guaranteed 

Strainer 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized   cotton  throuRh  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  rine  for  clamp- 

ing cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  clamp. 

When  you  buy  the  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer,  you  are  on  absolutely 
safe  ground.  For  we  guarantee  our 
Dr.  Clark  to  remove  every  last  bit 
of  sediment  from  milk,  no  matter 
how  fine  it  may  be,  and  no  other 
strainer  will.     Make  us  prove  it. 

The  10-quart  size  is  ample  for  ordinary 
herds  with  no  more  than  two  persons  milk- 
ing. The  18-quart  size  is  ample  for  large 
herds,  with  several  persons  milking,  or 
using  a  milking  machine. 

Simple,  durable,  inexpensive.  No  cloths. 
No  fine  wire  gauze  to  wear  out.  But  a 
mighty  good  strainer  which  gets  all  the 
sediment  without  fuss  or  waste  of  time. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

Dep*.  7.  243  Ckamplon  S<. 
BATTLE  (  REEK.  MICH. 


|7A||  I  I  D  r  'obreed.etc,  inall  Ani 
I  r^  I  1^^^  11  Cb  mals  Guaranteed  Cured 
Breeders  Calctidar  and  Booklet  Kree.    Remedy  |2 

The  Breed-O  Remedy  Co.,  P.  O.  Bex  240<S 
BrittOl,  Conn.  Formerly:  Famous  Wallace 
Barnes  Remedies. 
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The  De  Laval  Milker 
AWonderful  Success 


After  eight  years  of  successful  operation,  and  with  more  than 
15,000  in  actual  use  giving  remarkable  satisfaction,  there  is  no  longer 
any  question  but  that  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  superior  to  any  other 
method  of  milking.  At  first  the  De  Laval  was  regarded  as  just 
another  milking  machine,  but  now  with  ample  time  to  have  demon- 
strated its  superior  qualities,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  It  is  in  a 
class  by  itself  and  "The  Better  Way  of  Milking"  in  every  respect. 
Consider  such   expressions  as  the  following  from   De  Laval  users: 

"I  am  very  proud  and  naturally  much  ratified  over  my  success  in 
producing  these  champion  animals  (World's  Champion  Holstein  in  305-day 
Class;  also,  Champion  Junior  and  Senior  TwoYear-Old-Holstein  for  Canada), 
but  it  is  only  right  that  I  should  give  the  De  Laval  Milking  Machine  its 
full  dues  as  the  most  important  agency  in  the  development  of  these  records. 
These  facts  are  all  beyond  question  and  should  settle  ther  matter  con- 
clusively for  those  intelligent  dairymen  who  are  asking  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  De  Laval  Milker  will  pay  them." 

B.  B.  STEVENS.  Ontario,  Canada 

"We  have  made  13  Advance  Registry  Records  and  used  the  De  Laval 
Milker  on  all  of  them.  Our  increase  in  milk  production  for  the  whole 
herd  has  been  about   10%  over  hand  milking." 

NEWBEBBT  STATE  HOSPITAL,  Micbiffan 

"I  could  not  afford  to  be  without  a  De  Laval  Milker,  not  only  from  a 
labor  standpoint,  but  the  increase  in  production  has  been  an  extra  income  I 
couldn't  overlook.     I  had  the  highest  herd  test  in   the  Dubuque  C.  T.  A." 

EMIL  ESOH,  Iowa 


"All  the  above  named  cows  (three  daughters  of  Belle's  St.  Mawes  Lad, 
who  qualified  for  a  Silver  Medal)  were  milked  the  entire  time  with  a 
De  I^val  Milker,  and  I  firmly  believe  their  production  proves  conclusively 
that  it  is   "The  Better  Way  of  Milking'." 

Ii.  O.  DANIELS,  Oregon 
(Owner  of  World* •  Oliampion  8r.  Two- Year-Old  Jersey) 

And  thus  we  could  go  on  quoting  from  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  satisfied  Dc  Laval  owners  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
proving  that  a  De  Laval  Milker  not  only  saves  time  and  labor,  but 
because  of  its  pleasing  and  uniform  action  usually  increases  the 
production  of  milk  and  also  produces  cleaner  milk.  If  you  are 
milking  ten  or  more  cows  you  need  a  De  Laval.  Sold  on  such  easy 
terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself.  Send  coupon  for  complete  infor-  • 
mation. 

I  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Dept.  262 

I        166  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

I  61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 

I       Send  me  your  Milker  D  Separator   D  catalog.    (Check  which). 

I 

I        Name   

.J        Town     

State R.  F.  D No.  Cows 
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Number  10 


Concerning  the  Production,  Regulation  and  Handling  of 

Milk  and  Cream  in  the  Philadelphia 

Milk  Shed 


The  producers  of  milk  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed,  in  an  eflFort  to  pro- 
tect their  market  and  to  assure  their 
market  the  best  possible  quality  of  milk, 
have   of    their    own    initiative,    adopted 

a  set  of  regulations  covering  the  pro- 
duction and  handling  of  milk.  These 
regulations  are  presented  in 
detail  so  that  each  dairy- 
man may  be  governed  by 
the  requirements  as  out- 
lined. This  is  an  explana- 
tion of  several  phases  of  the 
regulations. 

Permit 

A  permit  is  necessary  be- 
fore a  buyer  co-operating 
with  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  will 
purcha.se  milk  in  the  Phila- 
delphia district.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  no  pro- 
ducers cut  off  from  our 
market  until  such  time  as 
the  inspections  are  made,  in 
each  case  a  temporary  per- 
mit will  be  issued  to  those 
who  reply  to  a  questionnaire 
answering  each  question  in 
full.  Questionnaires  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
producers,  either  at  the  time 
of  receiving  the  regulations 
or  shortly  thereafter.  Tem- 
porary permits  will  entitle 
the  producer  to  ship  milk 
until  such  time  as  an  in- 
spection has  been  made  of 
his  premises,  after  which  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  him  to  have  a  permanent 
permit. 

Regulations  Effective  After  May 
Thirty-first  J924 

This  date  has  been  selected  in  order 
to  allow  ample  time  for  such  changes 
as  may  be  necessary  in  the  stables  or 
surroundings  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements. This  date  has  also  been 
.selected  as  the  final  date  when  every 
producer  must  have  a  permit,  either 
temporary  or  permanent. 

Buildings  and  Premises 
Buildings  and  premises  must  be  main- 
tained in  a  clean  and  orderly  manner. 
Inspectors  will  object  to  accumulations 
of  tools  and  machinery  in  the  stables  or 
to  an  overcrowding  in  the  number  of 
animals  stabled.  They  will  expect  that 
only  such  equipment  be  maintained  in 
the  stables  as  is  necessary  for  the  prop- 
er feeding,  care  of  the  animals  and  car- 
ing for  the  milk. 


Light  and  Ventilation 
Buildings  must  be  well  lighted,  ventil- 
ated and  drained.  Inspectors  will  insist 
upon  the  best  possible  distribution  of 
light  and  ventilation  and  will  also  insist 
upon  such  necessary  changes  to  meet 
these  requirements  as  can  be  met  with  the 
minimum  of  labor  and  expense  in  con- 


whitewashed  at  least  once  a  year,  unless 
painted  or  of  a  smooth  finish.  All  por- 
tions of  the  stables  must  be  reasonably 
clean  at  all  times. 

Handling  Manure 

Manure    must    be    removed    from    the 
stables  daily.     If  not  hauled  directly  to 


N9     0000 


PERMIT 

This  is  to  Certify  that  ^ 

John   Doe^ 


R.    D.    7  West    Chester,    Del      Co.,    Pa. 


has  met  the  requirements  of  the 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

and  is  hereby  granted  a  permit  to  sell  milk  to  any  dealer  co-operating  with 
the  Council  in  the  Philadelphia  district. 


Signed 


-192 


^Q^<^=^^ 


Director  Quality  Control  Department 
THIS    PERMIT   MAY    BE    REVOKED    FOR   CAUSE 


Form  of  permit  to  be  used  certifying  that  dairymen  has  conformed  to 
reguirements  of  sanitary  regulations 


nection  with  the  barns  of  various  types. 

Stable  Floors 

The  floors  can  be  of  concrete,  wood  or 
hard  packed  earth,  but  must  have  a  reg- 
ular grade  toward  the  gutter.  Gutters 
should  be  of  concrete,  but  may  be  of 
plank  or  other  material,  which  in  tiie 
judgment  of  the  inspector  adequately 
handles  the  excreta  in  a  proper  manner. 
The  walk  behind  the  cows  must  be  well 
graded  and  drained.  Ail  portions  of  the 
stables  must  be  so  constructed  that  there 
shall  be  no  accumlation  or  absorption 
of  liquids.  Stables  must  be  cleaned  out 
daily  and  kept  in  a  clean  and  orderly 
manner. 

Ceilings 

Ceilings  must  be  tightly  constructed. 
Tongue  and  groove  ceilings  or  plastered 
ceilings  will  not  be  required.  Straight 
edged  boards  placed  tightly  together  so 
as  to  prevent  dirt  falling  through  will 
be  acceptable. 

Stables 

The   interior  of  the  stables   must   be 


the  field,  it  niu.st  be  stored  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  prevent  the  cows  from 
wading  through  it  in  i)assing  to  and 
from  barn  and  watering  trough.  It  may 
he  stored  In  one  corner  of  the  barn- 
yard if  kept  piled  uj)  and  protected.  A 
concrete  manure  pit  is  recommended. 
All  liquids  must  be  absorbed  or  drained 
to  prevent  acctnnulation. 

Handling  Milk 
Milk  must  not  be  handled  in  kitchen, 
wash  room,  work  shop,  inhabited  room 
or  in  proximity  to  any  water  closet, 
l)rivy,  ces.spo()l,  or  urinal,  or  any  space 
that  is  not  of  such  size  or  construction 
as  to  permit  the  separation  of  all  milk 
and  cream,  both  in  the  process  of  hand- 
ling and  storing  them  from  all  probable 
.sources  of  contamination,  either  by  dirt, 
noxious  gases,  infective  organisms  or 
substances,  or  anything  liable  to  alter 
the  quality  of  such  milk  or  cream.  In 
compliance  with  the  above  provision 
each  dairyman  must  provide  and  use  a 
milk    hou.se    suitably    located.      Such    a 


milk  house  may  i)e  coiislnu-ted.  however, 
so  as  to  contain  a  puni])  or  to  form  part 
of  a   windmill  or  attached   to  a  portion 
of  such   other  buildings  as   will  not   in- 
terfere  with  the  above  provisions.    .The 
use  of  an  engine  for  pumping  water  or 
other  power  purposes   in   a   milk    house 
will  he  prohibited  unless  such  engine  is 
partitioned     off     from     the 
portion    of    the    milk    house 
devoted   to   the  cooling  and 
handling    of    milk.      Open- 
ings will  be  permitted,  how- 
ever, for  the  transmission  of 
power  by   use  of  a  belt  or 
other     means      when     such 
openings  are  reduced  to  the 
minimum  size  possible  under 
the  conditions. 

Water  Supply 
The  water  supply  used 
for  cooling  the  milk  and 
washing  the  utensils  must 
be  kept  clean  and  pure,  and 
suitable  for  drinking  pur- 
poses under  regulations  of 
the  State  Board   ot  Health. 

Privies 

The  regulations  regarding 
privies  on  dairy  farms  is 
very  clear  and  concise  and 
inspectors  will  be  instrueted 
to  adhere  to  its  provisions 
in  every  detail. 

Milk  House 
A     milk    house    must    be 

provided    upon    every    farm. 

It  may,  however,  be  a  so- 
called  spring  house.  If  .spring  house  is 
used  only  in  the  summer  time  a  suit- 
able milk  house  must  be  provided  for 
u.se  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
.Milk  liou.se  must  he  .screened  against 
flies  and  have  smooth  floors,  preferably 
of  concrete.  They  must  be  properly 
lighted  and  ventilated,  either  by  pro- 
viding a  ventilator  in  the  ceiling  or  by 
having  the  windows  of  such  construc- 
tion as  can  be  opened.  Milk  hou.ses 
should  not  be  built  within  the  stable 
or  directly  cammunicating  with  the 
stable.  A  milk  house  that  has  a  door 
between  the  stable  and  the  milk  house 
proper  will  be  accepted.  .Attention  is 
called,  however,  to  the  fact  that  many 
regulations  provide  that  there  must  not 
be  direct  communication  fnun  stable  to 
milk  house  and  it  is  urged  that  those 
who  find  it  necessary  to  construct  milk 
houses  situate  them  so  that  there  is  no 
direct  commirtiieation  in  order  that  they 
may  be  protected  frnm  any  future  reg- 

(Continued   on    page    9) 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


February,  J924 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 

FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 


'Ilu-  1  ifihth  annual  Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Pnxlucts'  Show,  hold  in  Harris- 
l)ur|?,  Janii.iiy  22-25,  l})2i,  surpassed  any 
previous  show  not  only  in  point  of  at- 
tendance, hut  in  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  exiiihits. 

In  addition  to  the  show  proper,  which 
was  held  in  the  Knierson  Rrantinghara 
HuiUiinj:  and  the  Studebaker  Service 
Buiidinfr  "S  well  as  in  several  overflow 
exhibits,  there  were  a  number  of  meet- 
ings of  the  various  afjrrienltiiral  as  well  as 
other  allied  i)rganizations  held  during  the 
week  of  the  show.  It  also  served  as  a 
time  when  immerous  inf(»rmal  confer- 
ences were  held  touching  on  various 
phases  of  agricultural  interest. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products' 
Show  is  fast  becoming  the  centre  of 
many  activities  of  vital  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  industry  identified  with 
agriculture. 

The  exhibits  at  this  year's  show  were 
housed  on  three  floors  of  the  Emerson 
Brantinghaiu  Rtiiiding.  and  two  fltiors  of 
the  Studebaker  Building. 

OPENING  SESSION 

The  formal  opening  of  the  show  was 
staged  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Auditor- 
ium, embracing  a  Joint  meeting  of  all  as- 
sociations. At  this  meeting  over  1500 
persons,  including  a  large  group  of  Voca- 
tional Students,  attended. 

Hon.  Frank  P.  ^Villits,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Pennsylvania,  presided 
and  made  a  brief  address  of  welcome. 

Dr.  J.  (leorge  B«»cht,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Education,  made  an  interesting 
address  on  "The  Challenge  of  the  Fu- 
ture," a  talk  to  Vocational  School  Boys 
and  Girls  of  Pennsylvania. 

An  address  by  E.  B.  Harshow,  chair- 
man of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  State  Bankers'  Association,  a.ssured 
the  agricultural  members  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  bankers  of  the  State  in  agri- 
cultural development. 

Hon.  CJiflFord  Pinchot,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  said 
in  part: 

"Of  every  twenty  farms  in  Pennsyl- 
Tania  nineteen  are  without  electricity. 
Among  all  the  things  which  might  be 
done  to  make  life  on  the  farm  more  pro- 
fitable, more  comfortable,  more  attractive 
and  satisfactory,  there  are  but  one  or  two 
that  would  help  as  much  as  bringing 
electricity  to  the  farmers. 

"We  know  that  electricity  can  be  trans- 
mitted great  distances  at  low  cost.  We 
know  that  in  other  States  of  the  Union, 
in  Canada,  and  in  Europe,  a  way  has 
been  found  to  provide  electric  service  to 
the  farmer.  No  one  can  foresee  just 
how  far  electrical  energy  will  take  the 
place  of  man  j)ower  and  horse  power  in 
farming,  or  what  new  uses  will  be  found 
for  electricity  in  agriculture,  but  all  the 
•eKperience  we  have  gives  us  abundant 
reason  to  believe  that  with  sound  plan- 
ning and  steady  pushing  electricity  can 
be  carried  profitably  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  farms  of  this  State. 

•The  studies  of  the  Giant  Power  Sur- 
vey make  it  reasonably  clear  that  the 
failure  to  use  electricity  over  great  dis- 
tricts of  agricultural  Pennsylvania  is 
largely  a  matter  of  accident,  and  this  be- 
cause no  one  has  been  specially  charged 
with  the  task  of  developing  such  use. 
Since  no  one  else  has  taken  it  up,  this 
Administration  proposes  to  do  so. 

"Agriculture  is  certainly  the  great 
power  consuming  industry.  The  farm- 
era  of  Pennsylvania  need  electrical  pow- 


er. It  will  help  them  to  prosper,  and  no 
State  can  be  prosperous  except  as  agri- 
culture prospers.  Of  all  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  looking  toward 
the  improvement  of  rural  life  not  only  in 
tlie  productiveness  of  the   farm,    but    in 


plan  your  own  and  let  your  voice  be 
heard  if  electricity  is  to  be  made  as  avail- 
aide  in  the  country  as  it  now  is  in  the 
city.     That  is  worth  working  for." 

Hon.    Henry    C.    Wallace,    Secretary, 
I'nited    States    Department    of   Agricul- 


MILK  AND  BUTTER  AWARDS 

Class  "A"  Raw  Milk 
Exhibit 

No.             Name                           Address                                            Score  Placing 

11  James    E.    Speirs,    Dowiiin^town 98.8  First 

];}     W.   I.    Beeves,   West   Cluster 98.65  Second 

1  H.   H.    Ferguson,    Kirkwood 98.45  Third 

10     Mayes  and  Confer,  Howard 97.55  Fourth 

A     (Mias.   A.  Henderson,  (Jienniore   07.5  Fifth 

5     Hill   CJirt    Farm,  Cossart 97.4  Sixth 

4     W.  ().   Summers,  Oxford 95.6  Seventh 

2  Pennsylvania  State  Hosi)ital,  Newtown  Square 92.7  Eighth 

8     Lov  A.  Miller,  Lvkens 91.7  Ninth 

403  John   Shult/,,  Oxford 91.55  Tenth 

!)     Ellwood   H.   Quiglev,   West   Chester    8T.3  Eleventh 

<>     Highland    Farms,   Knox 86.6  Twelfth 

12  James    H.    Stabler,    Bethlehem 85.7  Thirteenth 

7     J.  C.    Brubaker,  I.itil/ 62.3  Fourteenth 

Class  "B"  Raw 
Exhibit 

No.             Name                           Address                                            Score  Placing 

108  Thomas    Hadlield,    Downingtown 98.4  First 

115  Thomas    and    Howell,    Whitford 98.35  Second 

102  H.    F.    Dague,    Whitford 98.25  Third 

109  George  Thomas,  3rd,  Whitford 98.05  Fourth 

111     Lardner  Howell,  Whitford 97.7  Fifth 

103  Webster  Griffiths,  Ebensburg 97.5  Sixth 

104  Longwood   Inc.,  Kennett  Square 97.5  Sixth 

404  C.   Allen   May,  Dover 97.0  Seventh 

106     Chase  and  Son,  Oxford 96.5  Eighth 

in     G.  B.  MacDougall,  Grove  City 96.0  Ninth 

116  Brandywine  Meadow   Farm,  West  Chester 95.4  Tenth 

110  Leroy  Light,  Cochranville 96.0  Eleventh 

121     A.  J.  Todd,  Grove  City 93.0  Twelfth 

1 14     Brandvwine  Jersey  Farm,  Pocopson 92.6  Thirteenth 

1'20     E.  M.'  Burtner,  Slippery   Hock 91.0  Fourteenth 

119     A.  L.  Barnes,  Slippery  Hock 90.9  Fifteenth 

Class  "C  Certified 
Exhibit 

No.             Name                           Address                                            Score  Placing 

201  International  Correspondence  School,  Scranton   99.5  First 

203  Edgewood  Dairies,  W«)odside 98.0  Second    . 

204  State  College  Dairy,  State  College 97.6  Third 

202  Linkerbrook    Dairy    Farm,    Harrisburg 91.9  Fourth 

Class  "D"  Pasteurized  Milk 

Exhibit 

No.             Name                           Address                                            Score  Placing 

303     Abbotts    Alderney     Dairies,    I'hiladelpbia 97.5  First 

302     Greenville    Dairy"  Co.,   Greenville 96.3  Second 

305     Highland  Dairy'  Co.,  Bryn  Mawr 95.8  Third 

402     Greenwalt   Dairy  Co.,  Carlisle 94.4  Fourth 

:i04     Dairymen's   Association,    Beaver 90.6  Fifth 

:?01     Pennsylvania   State   Hospital,  Newtown   Square 84.6  Sixth 

BUTTER  AWARDS 

Oass  "r  Farm  Butter 
Exhibit 

No.            Name                          Address                                           Score  Placing 

18  J.  F.  Dieter,  Bradford,  McKean  County 94i  First 

19  J.  E.   May,  Dover,  York  C<mnty 94  Second 

9     C.    Allen 'May,    Dover,    York    County 93J  Third 

13     Samuel    Yost,    Stillwater 93  Fourth 

Qass  "B"  Creamery  Butter 

Exhibit 

No.             Name                           Address                                            Score  Placing 

5  B     Hershey  Creamery  Co.,  Chambersburg 94J  First 

3  B     Grove  City   Creamery,  Grove   City 94  Second 

4  B     Doylestown  Creamery,  Doylestown 93J  Third 

(JB     Hershey   Creamery   Co.,   Harrisburg   Branch 93  Fourth 

1  B     Westbrook  Dairy  Produce  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peachbottom,  Pa 92  Fifth 

2  B     Swift  and  Co.,  Harrisburg 91J 

the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  farm-  ture,  made  an  interesting  address,  saying 
er,  his  wife,  and  his  family,    none    seems       in  part: 

to  offer  more  immediate  or  greater  "For  every  hard  luck  story  of  Penn- 
primes  than  cheap  electricity  widely  dis-      sylvania  and  other  Eastern  Stales,  I  can 

tributed  over  the  farms  and  rural  com-       tell  you  fifty  from  the  Middle    West," 

munities  of  the  State.                                          Secretary  Wallace  said.  "You  were  for- 
"In  this  task  many  government  agen-      tunate  in  not  having  freight  rates  over 
cies  like  the  Public  Service    Commission      long  distances  to  your  markets.    You  did 

can  assist.  The  principal  work  of  prep-  not  have  the  extended  acreage  in  one 
aration  must  be  done  by  the  Giant  Power  crop  that  the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi 
Survey,  and  the  Legislature  acting  on  its  basin  had.  The  chief  reason,  however, 
report.     After     all,    however,    you,    the      that  the  Eastern   farmer  was  mor»;  for- 

farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  must  make  this      tunate,  was  that  a  larger  percentig*  own- 


ed their  own  farms,  had  improved  them 
and  were  in  better  financial  condition  to 
meet  the  depression  than  the  farmer  of 
the  West.  The  two  persons  hit  hardest 
by  the  drop  in  farm  prices  was  the  young 
man  who  was  just  buying  his  farm  and 

was     iiiui  L^agtrit      iicaviijrj      ci.iiu      inc.      {J«'L- 

rich-quick  farmer,  who  was  trying  to  ab- 
sorb too  many  farms  about  him,  and 
bought  by  the  quarter  section  as  a  specu- 
lation." 

"Being  Secretary  of  Agriculture,"  he 
said,  "the  last  three  years  has  been  no 
fun,  for  while  the  country  was  going 
through  a  severe  depression,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  been  in  for 
a  good  deal  of  blame  for  not  stopping 
the  depression  at  once." 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  Hon.  Dr. 
W.  A.  Haines,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Morris  T.  Philips,  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Council  of  Agriculture. 

ENTERTAINMENT  FEATURES 
Following  an  address  by  Robert  W. 
Balderston,  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  a  performance 
of  "The  Health  Circus"  a  dairy  council 
play  was  given. 

The  children  presenting  the  play  were 
pupils  of  the  Edison  Junior  High  School, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  with  Miss  Gertrude 
Munday,  of  Philadelphia  Dairy  Council 
taking  the  part  of  the  clown.  The  play 
was  exceptionally  well  rendered  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Del  Rose  Macan,  in 
charge  of  Philadelphia     Dairy     Council 

Dramatics. 

Additional  entertainment  was  also  of- 
fered by  community  singing,  in  instances 
lead  by  the  Vocational  students  present. 

This  meeting  on  the  whole  showed  the 
greater  interest  of  the  farmers  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  betterment  and  for- 
ward  movement  of  agriculture. 

Agricultural  Meetings 
Every  day  during  the  show  week  was 
crowded  with  meetings  of  various  associ- 
ations pertaining  to  agriculture. 

Various  organizations  held  annual  ban- 
quets and  in  many  cases  elected  officers 
to  serve  during  the  current  year. 

EXHIBITS 
Emerson-Brantingham  Building 

Three  floors  of  the  Emerson  Branting- 
ham  Building  were  given  over  for  dis- 
play purposes. 

The  first  floor  housed  a  most  compre- 
hensive exhibit  of  poultry  and  wild 
fowls.  The  second  and  third  floors 
showed  elaborate  exhibits  of  eggs,  ap- 
ples and  honey  as  well  as  various  farm 
implements  and  supplies. 

In  this  building  were  also  shown  ex- 
hibits by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture — covering  the  various  de- 
partments, the  Bureau  of  Foods,  Plant 
Industry,  Chemistry,  Markets  and  Ani- 
mal Industry. 

State  College  made  comprehensive  ex- 
hibits covering  agricultural  experiment 
station.  Vegetable,  Fruit,  Insect  and 
Farm  Management. 

STUDEBAKER  SERVICE  BUILDING 

The  exhibits  at  the  Studebaker  Ser- 
vice Building,  covered  two  floors  and  wag 
largely  of  a  dairy  nature. 

Exhibits  of  dairy  cows,  beef  breeds, 
horses,  breed  associations,  dairy  sup- 
plies and  e(iuipment,  Milk  and  Butter;  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dairy  Di- 
vision; exhibits  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  and  others 
were  shown. 
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IMPROVED  MARKETS  FOR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Standardization  and  Improvement  of  Quality* 

Hon.  Frank  P.  Willits,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia   is    noted     for    the    high      Philadelphia    is    certainly    traceable    in      country  to  manufacture  ice  cream  from      at  a  time  it  has  been  200  per  cent,  of 


(juality  of  butter  which   it   demands,  it      large  part  to  the  Quality  Contro?  Work 
being   higher   than   that    of    any    other      of  the  Dairy  Councils  in  both  inds  of 


great  market  of  the  country.  A  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  largest  dis- 
tributors in  the  city,  which  makes  a 
specialty  of  92  score  butter,  states  that 
it  sells  four  to  five  pounds  of  this  high 


the  State.  The  work  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh District  Dairy  Council  is  esti- 
mated to  have  caused  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  milW  dplivpr<»H  nf 
the  plants  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  of  25 


score  butter  to  one  of  the  lower  grade  per   cent,   the   past   year,  as   shown   by 

which    it    also    handles.    The    increased  careful   records   of  sediment  lest  taken 

value    to    the    farmers    marketing    milk  regularly    at    the    plants    supplying    the 

as  92  score  rather  than  89  at  the  pres-  city. 


i-nt  time  is  about  15  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  of  4  per  cent.  milk.  I  under- 
stand that  only  about  6  per  cent,  of 
all  the  butter  in  the  United  States  at 
|)resent  is  graded  as  high  as  92,  while 
in  Denmark  over  90  per  cent,  of  all 
the  butter  sold  scores  92  or  better,  due 
lo  the  care  exercised  in  the  production 
of  the  milk  and  manufacture  of  the 
]>roduct. 

The  city  of  Reading  put  into  effect 
a  bottling  and  pasteurizing  ordinance. 
Following  the  passage  of  this  ordi- 
nance, a  pavement  quick  lunch  coun- 
ter, in  that  city,  catering  to  working 
men,  in  which  the  sales  of  milk  had 
previously  been  negligible,  immcdiattly 
developed  a  trade  in  half-pint  bottles 
of  milk  for  men's  lunches  of  several 
hundred  bottles  per  day  The  bottled 
milk  was  in  attractive  form,  cooled 
and   with   an   even   amount   of   cream. 

The  increased  consumption  of  uU 
dairy      products      in      Pittsburgh      and 


The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
December,  agreed  unanimously  t«>  a 
proposition  to  set  sanitary  standards  for 
the  production  and  distribution  of  milk 
for  markets  within  the  Inter-State  ter- 
ritory. These  standards  have  since 
been  approved  by  the  majority  of  iLe. 
Philadelphia  dealers.  By  resolulion  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation and  representatives  of  lar^e 
distributing  firms  they  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  to  be  administered. 
These  standards  voluntarily  outlined  by 
the  producers  and  agreed  to  by  nil 
branches  of  the  industry,  mean  a  dis- 
tinct step  in  advance  in  the  marketing 
of  dairy  product^,  supplying  a  much 
needed  link  in  the  chain  which  will 
guarantee  stable  and  satisfactory 
markets  for  dairy  products  in  the 
southeastern    part    of    Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia  was  the  first  city  in  the 


milk  products  alone  without  adding 
mixtures  of  any  kind.  "Philadelphia 
Ice  Cream"  became  well  known  through- 
out the  country  as  a  special  brand  in 
many    cities.    As    a     consequence,     the 

s.ale  of  ice  crenm  in  PhilnilpInViia  W  fh<» 
greatest  per  capita  of  any  city  in  the 
country. 

SOUND  METHODS  OF 

MARKETING  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC DISTRIBUTION 

The  work  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  the  Dairymen's 
League  Co-operative  Association  and 
the  Dairymen's  Co-operative  Sales 
Company,  has  been  very  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  advantageous  market 
conditions  for  milk  in  Pennsylvania  as 
compared  with  the  market  for  other 
farm  products. 

The  effect  of  this  last  comparison  is 
best  shown  by  a  chart  in  the  January 
copy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank's 
monthly  "Business  Review."  This  shows 
that  during  1921,  '22  and  '23  the  aver- 
age price  of  all  farm  products  in  the 
Philadelphia  market  has  been  as  low  as 
120  per  cent,  and  never  above  145  per 
cent,  of  the  1913  average  price,  while 
the  price  of  milk  to  farmers  supplying 
Philadelphia  through  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  has  at  no 
time  been  less  than  156  per  cent,  of  the 
1913   price   for   milk,  while   for  months 


the  1918  price,  and  has  averaged  175  per 
cent,  of  pre-war  prices. 

Similarly,  if  you  compare  the  price  of 
milk  to  the  farmers  supplying  Phila- 
delphia with  that  of  the  average  of  all 

Pnrnmrkfliti^s     no     f>QTnm>f»/1     K«r     l-Vx.     IT       Q 

Bureau  of  Labor  it  can  be  shown  that 
while  the  price  of  milk  to  farmers  was 
much  under  average  commodity  prices 
during  the  years  1915,  '16  and  until  July 
of  1917,  when  the  Inter-SUte  Milk 
Producers'  Association  became  thor- 
oughly organized  from  that  time  until 
the  present  the  farmen'  price  for  milk 
in  the  Philadelphia  market  has  averagfd 
practically  the  same  as  the  general 
commodity  price  index.  During  the  last 
part  of  1923  it  was  20  per  cent,  abcve 
the  general  commodity  price  average. 

It  might  also  be  noted  in  passing  that 
during  this  same  period  the  price  of 
milk  to  consumers,  due  to  the  policies 
outlined  by  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth,  and  agreed 
lo  and  put  in  practice  by  the  Inter-State 
k  Producen^  AMOOUtion  and  tl>e 
Distributors  in  Philadelphia,  has  aver- 
aged considerably  less  than  the  R;ciieral 
commodity  price,  during  certain  periods 
as  much  as  60  per  cent.  less.  This  last 
situation  is  due  to  the  economic  organ- 
ization of  milk  distribution  in  Phila- 
delphia which  has  the  heaviest  tonnage 
per  wagon  in  the  country. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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G.  I.  Gohee,  Director  Department  of  Quality  Control,  Philadelphia 

Inter-State  Dairy  Council 


Dairymen  in  the  East,  owing  to  the 
large  metropolitan  centres,  require  nearly 
the  total  output  of  our  dairy  farms  for 
fluid  milk  consumption. 

In  the  Philadelphia  district,  in  Penn- 
sylvania we  have  approximately  25,000 
dairy  farmers  producing  on  an  average 
l)robably  a  far  greater  amount  of  milk 
than  would  be  the  case  here  in  your 
district,  and  selling  that  milk  to  be  con- 
sumed as  liquid  milk. 

This   was  not  always  the  case. 

A  few  years  back,  the  manufacture 
of  butter  by  farmers  in  our  district  was 
a  common  thing,  and  while  we  have 
never  produced  enough  butter  to  be  a 
very  great  factor  in  our  eastern  markets, 
considerable  quantities  of  butter  were 
made.  Our  eastern  farmers  within  a 
radius  of  260  miles  from  Philadelphia 
■ind  our  other  large  cities  have  al- 
ways had  a  desire  to  produce  liquid  milk. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  farmers  of 
the  Philadelphia  district,  four  years  ago, 
formed  the  Dairy  Council  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  National  Dairy  Council, 
»or  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  consum- 
'•rs  in  Philadelphia  the  importance  of 
using  more  milk  and  more  dairy  pro- 
ducts in  their  daily  diet. 

F'our  years  of  work  on  the  part  of 
'iir  local  Dairy  Council  has  brought  us 
to  the  point  where  practically  all  the 
milk  produced  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  is  consumed  as  liquid  milk.  There 
is  very  little  milk  left  to  manufacture 
into  butter,  and,  in  addition,  to  consum- 
ing practically  all  the  liquid  milk  pro- 
duced in  that  area,  large  quantities  of 
cream  and  condensed  milk  products  have 
to  be  shipped  In  from  more  distant 
points.  Some  of  it  comes  as  far  west  as 
Iowa. 


Presented  before  n  meeting  of  the 

Four  years  of  work  in  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil has  brought  about  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  milk  of  something  over 
30%  in  the  Philadelphia  district.  Sure- 
ly any  organization  that  can  work  such 
wonders  in  increasing  the  consumption 
of  milk  is  worth  careful  consideration 
and  you  are  entitled  to  some  details  as 
to  the  work  of  the  organization  and  how 
it   has   brought  about  this  increase. 

It  was  very  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  M.  D.  Munn  who  had  the 
great  vision  to  see  the  need  of  work  of 
this  kind  that  the  Dairy  Council  was 
organized. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Dairy 
Farmer  in  America  found  himself  at 
the  point  where  his  large  production 
built  up  through  the  war  period  and 
used  largely  during  the  war  period  for 
export  consumption,  was  thrown  upon 
our  own  markets,  largely  due,  of  course, 
to  the  fact  that  foreign  countries  were 
not  in  a  position  to  buy  our  commodi- 
ties because  of  their  unfavorable  rate 
of  exchange  and  because  of  the  very 
unsettled  condition  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries throughout  Europe.  Credit  must 
be  given  Mr.  Munn  and  his  co-workers 
for  having  the  ability  to  forsee  such 
CQnditions  and  to  plan  to  build  a  mar- 
ket in  this  country  for  our  own  dairy 
products. 

I  want  you  to  get  clearly  into  your 
minds  the  fact  that  the  Dairy  Council 
is  an  educational  organization  and  not 
an  advertising  organization.  By  that,  I 
mean  that  they  have  fitted  their  work 
into  the  particular  field  of  the  educator, 
using  the  public  school  as  a  method  of 
bringing  their  message  to  the  public. 
Very  little  money  has  been  spent  in 
what  we  might  term  straight  advertifl- 


Sheldoa,  lowm.  Dairy  Farmer! 

ing  propaganda,  such  as  newspaper, 
advertising  bill  boards  and  things  of  that 
nature.  It  has  always  been  felt  that 
greater  returns  could  be  obtained  by 
teaching  the  people  the  real  need  of  dairy 
products  in  their  diet,  making  them  see 
the  importance  of  increased  dairy  pro- 
ducts from  the  health  standpoint.  I  have 
mentioned  the  school  as  a  basis  of  our 
operation  because  I  wanted  you  to  real- 
ize that  the  Dairy  Council  is  looked  up- 
on as  an  educational  organization  and 
that  very  few,  if  any  other,  organiza- 
tions are  given  the  opi>ortunity  of  pre- 
senting their  message  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  public  schools. 

Our  work  is  not  confined  to  the 
schools  alone,  but  take  in  every  con- 
ceivable sort  of  group  of  people  that 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  reaching. 
Through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s, 
Women's  Clubs,  Civic  Clubs,  Rotary, 
Kiwanis  and  Lion  Clubs,  through  labor 
organization  and  through  all  sorts  of 
bfKlies  that  come  in  contact  with 
a  large  number  of  people,  the  work  of 
the  Dairy  Council  is  carried  on.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Dairy 
Council,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to 
divide  the  work  into  various  depart- 
ments, each  having  their  own  particular 
field. 

In  the  Philadelphia  district  we  have 
the  Nutrition  Department,  which  teach- 
es the  importance  of  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  and  all  the  dairy  products  in 
the  human  diet.  Part  of  the  work  of 
this  department  has  been  to  select  from 
the  public  schools  and  other  schools  and 
institutions  children  that  have  been 
found  to  be  very  much  under-weight, 
such  as  18%  or  more  under-weight. 
These  children  have  been  segregated  in- 


to classes   and   given  specal  instruction 
in   the   matter   of   health    teaching. 

I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  all  that 
is  necessary  to  bring  a  child  up  to 
normal  weight  who  is  found  to  be  13% 
or  more  under-weight,  is  to  give  them 
an  ample  supply  of  milk  and  dairy 
products.  While  milk  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts are,  without  doubt,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  program  for  these 
undernourished  children,  still  the  mode 
of  living  and  environment,  in  fact,  other 
factors  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion so  that  the  Dairy  Council  not  only 
teaches  the  proper  use  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  in  the  diet,  but  also  teaches 
the  proper  use  of  other  foods,  such  as 
the  leafy  greens,  which  are  so  import- 
ant, the  fruits,  and  carries  to  them  the 
importance  of  sleeping  with  windows 
open,  receiving  the  proper  amount  of 
exercise,  removing  physical  defects  and 
caring  for  their  teeth,  carrying  the  en- 
tire story  of  better  health  along  with 
our  message  of  increasing  the  consump- 
tion of  dairy   products. 

The  Dramatic  Department  handles  the 
same  problems  in  a  little  different  man- 
ner. They  use  plays  of  which  we  have 
a  large  number,  to  carry  the  health 
message — stories  dealing  with  the  prop- 
er selection  of  foods  and  i)roper  mode 
of  living  to  carry  the  health  stories. 

The  Publicity  Department,  which,  of 
course,  has  for  its  work  the  giving  of 
the  widest  possibid  publicity  to  the 
work  of  the  other  departments  and  al- 
so to  the  great  fundamental  reasons  for 
increasing  the  consumption  of  dairy 
products.  Dr.  McCollum's  experiments 
form  the  basis  for  a  large  number  of 
the     articles      written     and     published 

(Ooatinaed  on  page  10) 
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Editorial 


EVERYBODY 


NOT  AS  SEVERE  AS  IT  LOOKS 

The  new  sanitary  regulations,  printed 
in  the  January  issue  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Review,  as  affecting  the  milk 
supply  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed, 
are  hy  no  means  as  severe  as  might  be 
considered. 

In  instances  the  regulation^  might  ap- 
pear to  be  drastic,  but  such  is  not  the 
case. 

Producers  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
district,  in  the  Baltimore  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  are  bound  by  even  more 
.severe  regulations. 

Many  of  the  smaller  cities  in  the 
Philadelphia  territory  have  even  more 
binding  regulations  than  those  adopted, 
and  they  are  inforced. 

The  cleaning  house  at  home — as  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  is  a 
movement  that  has  received  the  highest 
commendation  from  many  farmers,  wel- 
fare and  health  authorities  throughout 
the  district. 

In  many  cases  local  health  board  regu- 
lations make  even  further  demands  on 
milk  producers  in  the  way  of  sanitary 
measures. 

A  strong  feature  in  connection  with 
the  new  sanitary  regulations  is  the  fact 
that  not  only  the  producers  of  milk 
should  clean  house,  but  that  the  same 
regulations  have  been  laid  down  for 
the .  conduct  of  receiving  stations  and 
distribution  plants  of  the  buyers  of  milk. 

Our  readers  may  consider  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  regulations  as  imposing 
a  hardship  on  the  farmer.  We  do  not 
l)elieve  this  to  be  the  case.  It  may  cost  a 
few  dollars  to  do  the  work  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  protected  the  mar- 
ket for  milk — and  the  fact  that  such 
measures  have  been  adopted  will  no 
doubt  exert  a  strong  influence  upon  con- 
sumers of  milk  in  that  the  better  the 
quality  of  the  supply,  the  greater  will 
be  the  consumption. 


In  this  issue  of  the  Review,  we  give 
a  summary  of  Just  what  will  be  required 
In  the  way  of  cleaning  house.  Copies  will 
be  sent  each  producer  of  milk  in  the 
district. 

Hei)resentatives  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  will  person- 
ally visit  each  dairy  farm,  making  in- 
.sj>eetions  and  explaining  the  provisions 
of  the  regulations. 

It's  up  to  every  milk  producer  in  the 
Piiiladelphia  Milk  Shed  to  aid  this 
movement.  The  regulations  will  be  en- 
forced. If  there  is  any  feature  of  the 
])rogram  you  do  not  understand,  write 
for  furtiier  information  and  instructions 
before  passing  judgment  on  the  proposi- 
tion. 


SANITARY  REGULATION 
MEETINGS 

The  Philadelpiiia  Inter  State  Dairy 
Council  is  arranging  for  meetings  in 
various  parts  of  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed — in  order  to  tell  milk  jjrodiicers 
generally,  just  what  new  Sanitary  Re- 
gulations mean. 

If  your  neighborhood  desires  a  further 
detailed  outline  of  the  program,  have 
your  county  agent  hold  a  meeting  or 
write  the  Inter  State  Dairy  Council  and 
I)lans  will  be  made  to  have  some  one 
attend  a  meeting  and  explain  the  various 
details  of  the  clean  up  work. 


COW  TESTING  LEADS 

DIARYMEN  OUT  OF  DARK 

Cow  testing  associations  are  leading 
Pennsylvania  dairymen  out  of  the  dark 
and  are  making  a  profit  possible  through 
the  elimination  of  the  "boarders." 

When  cow  testing  associations  were 
first  organized  in  the  Keystone  State  in 
1910,  the  average  production  per  cow  in 
the  organizations  that  year  was  5,724 
pounds  of  milk  and  234  pounds  of  but- 
terfat.  Figures  just  compiled  by  the 
dairy  extension  department  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  show  that  the  av- 
erage production  per  cow  for  1923  is 
about  7,000  pounds  of  milk  and  290 
jH)unds   of  butterfat. 

This  means  that  these  dairymen  in 
the  associations  scattered  all  over  the 
state  have  increased  their  yearly  flow  of 
milk  per  cow  by  about  1,300  pounds 
during  the  13  years.  By  weeding  out 
the  poor  producers,  the  members  of  the 
associations  are  now  getting  as  much 
milk  and  butterfat  from  eight  cows  as 
they   did   from   ten    in    1910. 

The  average  yearly  production  for  all 
cows  in  Pennsylvania  is  about  3,990 
pounds  of  milk  and  160  pounds  of  fat. 
Milk  scales  and  the  Babcock  test  have 
brought  the  animals  enrolled  in  cow 
testing  associations  to  a  point  where 
they  are  producing  almost  double  the 
state  average. 


CHANBE  OF  ADDRESSES 

Changes  in  Receiving  Stations 

In  order  that  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association  may  be  fully 
informed  as  to  changes  in  members'  post  office  addresses  as  well  as  changes 
from  one  to  another  buyer  of  milk,  the  following  form  may  be  used. 

Fill  out  the  blank  and  mail  direct  to  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association,  Boyertown  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Name  of  Member 


Old  Post  Office  Address 


New   Post   Office    Address. 


Name  of  Former  Receiving  Station 


Name  of  New  Receiving  Station 


.-/ 


INTEREST  IN  QUALITY  OF 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  GROWING 

A  trip  through  the  butter  producing 
sections  of  Northern  Iowa,  recently 
made  by  Curtis  I.  Cohee,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  shows 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  quality  im- 
provement work  going  on  throughout 
that  state. 

Producers  of  butter  and  producers  of 
sweet  cream  have  been  brought  to  the 
realization  that  quality  is  a  most  im- 
l)()rtant  factor  in  determining  the  prices 
of  their  products.  The  demand  for 
sweet  cream  in  the  eastern  markets  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  and  for  ice  cream 
manufacture  is  having  its  effect  on  the 
producers  in  this  section,  who  are  put- 
ting forth  every  effort  to  improve  their 
supply  to  the  extent  that  they  will  be  in 
a  position  to  make  shipments  to  the 
eastern  markets  where  quality  is  such 
an  important  factor.  The  farmer  of  the 
middle  west  is  making  an  effort  to  im- 
j)rove  in  quality  his  shipment  to  the 
eastern  markets.  Without  question 
therefore,  the  nearby  farmer  in  the 
eastern  territory,  who  is  supplying  the 
liquid  milk  sold  on  the  market  must 
realize  the  importance  of  meeting  this 
and  similar  competition  from  the  stand- 
point of  quality  in  order  to  maintain  his 
»)wn  markets. 


CHANGES  IN  DAIRIES 
Changes  of  Post  Office  Addresses 

Just  above  this  story  we  have 
l)rinted  a  formal  transfer  notice  for 
those  of  our  members  who  have  changed 
their  mailing  addresses  or  who  have 
made  changes  in  the  buyers  of  their 
milk — that  is  such  as  have  changed  from 
one  receiving  station  to  another,  or  in 
the  case  of  direct  shipments,  transferred 
to   another   dealer. 

It  is  important  that  members  making 
such  changes  notify  the  office  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
at  once. 

To  facilitate  this  we  have  printed  a 
formal  blank  which  you  will  find  on 
this  pace.  Clip  this  blank,  supply  the 
necessary  informatiim  and  mail  at  once 
to  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation, Boyertown  Building,  1213 
Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Building  the  new  buildings  on  paper 
this  winter  may  save  money  when  you 
come  to  build  it  of  lumber  next  sum- 
mer. 


GET  OUT  THE  TANK  HEATER 

IN  THIS  WEATHER 
Practical  dairy  men  find  that  where 
water  cannot  be  prevented  from  freezing, 
the  tank  heater  pays.  When  the  chill  is 
removed  from  the  water,  the  body  heat 
and  energy,  which  otherwise  would  be 
used  to  warm  the  water  drunk  from  the 
ice-coated  tank,  will  go  towards  milk 
production.  Heat  obtained  from  the 
burning  of  coal  or  wood  is  a  whole  lot 
cheaper  form  of  heat  than  the  energy 
obtained  from  the  cow  from  high  priced 
feed  which  must  be  given  her. 


^OVERHEAD" 

Have  you  ever  considered  "overhead" 
on  the  farm?  It's  a  big  factor  in  mak- 
ing profits — not  alone  in  general  agri- 
culture and  dairy  products,  but  in  manu- 
facture and  commerce  as  well. 

The  reduction  of  "overhead"  on  the 
farm   means  dollars  to  the  producer. 

What  is  "overhead"  on  the  farm? 

Making  one  acre  yield  the  ordinary 
production  of  one  and  a  half  or  two 
acres. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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cows  as  is  ordinarily  done  with  seven 
or  eight. 

It  can  be  done — and  at  no  tremendous 
expense — and  it  yields  a  greater  net  pro- 
fit to  the  producer. 

Increased  yield  per  acre  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  better  methods, 
better  seed,  better  tillage  and  greater 
care  in  the  production  of  farm  crops. 

Increased  milk  yield  means  better 
cows — the  elimination  of  the  boarder 
cow — better  feeding  methods  and  better 
care  of  the  stock. 

The  boarder  cow  is  the  one  great 
"overhead''  exj^ense  of  the  milk  pn>- 
ducer. 

She  not  only  fails  to  pay  her  own 
way,  but  taxes  the  profitable  cow  for 
her  maintainance,  consequently  the  val- 
ue of  the  profitable  cow  is  proportional- 
ly reduced. 

Cows  are  cows — but  many  cows  are 
being  fed,  milked  and  cared  for  at  an 
actual  expense  to  the  owner. 

This  is  a  matter  worth  your  consider- 
ation. 

Think  it  over 


FARM  SHOW 

VERY  SUCCESSFUL 

The  annual  Farm  Products  Show  at 
Harrisburg  last  month  was  taxed  to 
capacity,  not  only  in  the  number  of  at- 
tendants but  in  the  nature  and  character 
of  exhibits. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  will  recognize  the 
necessity  of  an  adequate  building  to 
house  this  big  event. 

Tlie  proposed  new  Pennsylvania  State 
Fair  building  is  badly  needed  for  just 
such  exhibits. 

Get  after  your  representatives  in  the 
Senate  and  House  and  urge  some  definite 
action  at  the  next  session  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature. 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING 

The  regular  semi-monthly  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  will 
l)e  held  at  the  Philadelphia  offices  on 
Wednesday,  February  27th,  for  the  trans- 
action of  general  business. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  MEET 
The  Rising  Sun  Milk  Producers'  Pro- 
tective A.ssociation  held  their  annual 
meeting  on  Saturday,  January  12  in  the 
Public  Hall  at  Rising  Sun,  Md.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected:  E.  Nelson  James,  president; 
Phillip  Johnson,  vice  president,  and 
Ralph  Wilson,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  following  directors  were  elected  to 
serve  for  another  year:  M.  C.  Reeder, 
H.  H.  Kirk,  Ennis  McGrady  and  J.  G. 
Reynolds. 

County  Agent  Radebaugh  was  present 
and  gave  an  address  on  "Clean  Milk." 

"Cecil  Whig." 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


Philadelphia  Selling   Plan 


•  . •  ®  ^'*'*^T  ""**  8"rplu8  provisions  of  the  Philiidolphifv  Sclline 
ec-t.ve  With  ..THnuary.  19-J4  The  basic  ..uantity  is  represented  by 
ipment    of   milk    durinjr   October.    November   and    December     1023 

Beginning   with    .Tunuiiry    milk    will    be    paid    for    on    tile    basic    am 


g    Plan     apain     became 
the    average    monthly 


effe 
»h 

Mr.^.A^Z""'^   With    .Tanuary    milk    will    be    paid    for    on    the    basic    and    surplus    plan       Milk 

shipped  in   excess   of   the   basjc   ciuantity  and    equal   to   it    in    amount    will    be   paid   for   on  the 

average  New  York  92   score  butter  price  for  the  month,   plus  20  per  cent.      Milk  in  excess  of 

bSttTSceTr\hrmontr"  '^"""^'^^  "'"   '"  "^"'  ''''  ""  "  «"^  ^ ««  ^^  Yor"k  ^92^^Lre 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

Prices  are  based  on  3  per  cent,  butterfat  milk,  with  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  »«p), 
tenth    point  and   2    cents    for   each   half    tenth   point,   up   or   down    ^        "■*'    "*    ^    '^'^"'^    ^''^   «»«•» 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the 
following  contribution  and  payments:  c««^iw    mune    me 


n  lift  t^- 


quar 


(1)      To    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council    2    cents    per    100    pounds     (46% 

(2^)      To    the    Inter-State    Milk    Producers    .\ssociatron"'2%ent7"'per    100    pounds     (46% 
ts)   of  all  milk  bought   from   members  of   said   Association  v»"7a 

(3)      To    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council    2    cents    per    100    pounds     (46% 
quarts),    of    all    milk    bought    from    other   producers    at  price  listed   hereon 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  aualitv 
in  production   and  distribution   of   milk    in   the   Philadelphia    Milk   Shed:    for   improvement   and 
stabilization  of   markets,    and   for  an   educational   campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  d-iirv 
product*.  ' 

Prices    subject    to    change    whenever  warranted   by   market    conditions. 
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F.  O.   B.  Philadelphia 

GRADE    B   MARKET    MILK 


Test 

per  cent. 

3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 


4. 
4. 

4. 

4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 


.3 

.35 

.4 

.45 

.5 

.55 

.6 

.65 

.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 


Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lb. 
$2,94 
2.96 
2.98 
3.00 
8.02 
3.04 
3.06 
8.08 
3.10 
3.12 
8.14 
8.16 
8.18 
3.20 
3.22 
3.24 
8.20 
3.28 
3. .10 
3.32 
3.34 
3.36 
8.38 
8.40 
8.42 
3.44 
8.46 
8.48 
3.50 
8.52 
8.54 
3.56 
8.58 
3.60 
8.62 
8.64 
8.66 
3.68 
3.70 
8.72 
8.74 


Price 
perqt. 
6.3 
6.35 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.7 
6.75 
6.75 
6.8 
6.S5 
tJ.O 
6.95 
7. 

.05 

.05 

.1 

.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.7 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 


7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 


JANUARY   SURPLUS   PRICES 


Test 
per  cent. 
;i. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

8.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4. .15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2 

2. 


Class  I 
per  100  lb. 
$2.70 
2.72 
2.74 
2.76 
2.78 
2.80 

.82 

,84 

.86 

,88 

90 

.92 
2.94 
2.96 
2.98 
3.00 
3.02 
3.04 
3.06 
3.08 
3.10 
3.12 
3.14 
3.16 
3.18 
3.20 
3.22 
3.24 
3.26 
3.28 
3.30 
8.32 
3.34 
3.36 
3.38 
3.40 
3.42 
3.44 
3.46 
3.48 
3.50 


per  qt 
5.8 
5.8 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
6. 

6.05 
6  1 
6.15 
lj.15 
fi.2 
6.25 
6.3 
6  35 
6.4 
6.45 
6.45 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.7 
6.75 
6.8 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 
6.95 
7. 
7. 

7.05 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.35 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 


Class 
per  100  lb 
$2.28 

2.30 

2  32 

2.34 

2.30 

2.3.S 

2.40 

2.4  2 

2.14 

2.46 

2.48 

2.50 

2  52 

2.54 

2.56 

2.58 

2.60 

2.02 

2.64 

2.66 

2.68 

2.70 

2.72 

2.74 

2.76 

2.78 

2.«(» 

2.82 

2.84 

2.86 

2.88 

2.90 

2  92 

2.94 

2.96 

2.98 

3.00 

3.02 

3.04 

3.06 

3.08 


If 

per  qt. 

4.9 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 

05 

1 

15 

2 
o 

25 

3 

5.35 
5.4 
5.45 
5.5 
5.5 
5.55 

5  6 
5.65 
5.7 
5.75 
5.8 
5.8 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
6. 

6  05 
6.1 
6.15 
6.15 
6.2 
6.25 
6.3 
6.35 
6.4 
6.45 
6  45 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 


The  wise  farmer  studies  not  only  soil 
and  seed  but  the  food  habits  of  the  con- 
sumer. 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 

OR   MARKET   MILK 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  stations 
in   the   50   mile   zone   at    3%    butterfat 

Receiving 

F.  O.  B.  per  station  50  mile 

1"23                   quart  Phila.  zone  per  cwt. 

January                       6.35  2.39 

February                     6.35  2.39 

March                           6.35  2.39 

April                             6.35  2.39 

May                              7.10  2.78 

•Tune                            7.10  2.73 

•July                              7.35  2.85 

Auguit                        7.35  2.85 

September                 7.35  2.85 

October   11 5             7.35  2.85 

October  16-31          7.10  2.78 

November                   6  35  2.39 

December                    6.35  2  39 
1924 

.laniiary                      6.85  2.39 


FEBRUARY 

Country  Receiving  Station 

GRADE    B    MARKET    MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic  Quantity  3%  Milk 

Freight  Bates 
100  lbs. 
ind.  .268 

.283 


Miles 
1  to  10 
1  1  to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

01 

101 

11  1 

121 

i:ii 
1  n 
i.')i 

161 
171 
181 
101 
201 
211 
221 
231 
241 
2.M 
261 
271 
281 
291 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

7(1 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


.303 
.313 
.333 
.343 
.364 
.374 
.:i89 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.160 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


Price 
3%  milk 
$2.44 
2.43 
2.41 
2.40 
2.38 
2.37 
2.34 
2.33 
2.32 
2.31 
2.29 
2.28 
2.27 
2.26 
2.25 
2.23 
2.22 
2.21 
2.20 
2.20 
2.19 
2.17 
2.17 
2.16 
2.15 
2.14 
2.13 
2.13 
2.11 
2.11 


Test 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 

3  85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 

4  55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


JANUARY    SURPLUS    PRICE 
Class    I 

per  100  lb.     Test 
$2.13  3. 

2.15 


2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2  25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2  45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.55 
2.57 
2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.73 
2.75 
2.77 
2.79 
2.81 
2.83 
2.85 
2.87 
2.89 
2.91 
2.93 


3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3  5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.7.'. 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
;».95 
4 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.15 

4  5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


Class   II 

per  100  lb. 
$1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 


.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2  24 
2;26 
2.28 
2.30 
2.32 
2.34 
2.36 
2.38 
2  40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.50 


.Tanuary 

Febniary 

March 

.April 

May 

•lune 

,Tuly 

-Xugust 

.September 

January 


SURPLUS    PRICES 
Monthly  Surplus  Prices 

4%    milk  at   all   receiving  stations 
1923 

Average  per  month 
Class  I  Class  II 


.49 
2.36 
2.37 
2.24 
2.02 
1.86 
1.86 
2.08 
2.19 
1924 
2.53 


$2.07 
1.97 
1.98 
1.86 
1.68 
1.56 


2.10 


DELIVERING  FROZEN  MILK 
During  this  cold  snap,  cover  the  cans 
with  a  blanket  when  the  milk  is  put  out 
for  the  haider.  See  that  he  has  a  cover- 
ing for  his  load.  Frozen  milk  delivered 
at  a  factory  means  a  loss  in  your  milk 
check. 


3 
4 

."> 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
21 
22 
2.3 
24 
25 
26 
28 
20 
3(» 
31 


We  Help 
Fanners 

Concrete 


That  is  what  the  Por  tknd  Cement 
Association  is  for — to  tell  people 
the  best  and  easiest  way  to  use 
Concrete,  and  to  show  how  it  can 
save  them  money. 

No  matter  what  permanent  improve- 
ments you  need  around  your  farm, 
whether  it  is  a  feeding  floor,  manure  pit, 
silo,  storage  cellar  or  foundation,  we  can 
give  you  simple,  easy-to-follow  instruc- 
tions for  making  it  of  Concrete. 

Just  write  us  and  tell  us  how  you  are 
thinking  of  using  Concrete,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  information  you  need  free 
of  charge. 

You  wiD  be  surprised  to  see  how  easily 
you  can  build  permanence  into  your 
farm  improvements  with  firesafe, 
weatherproof,  economical  Concrete 
construction. 

Addrets  nt<ne$t  office  btlow 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.  1315  Walnut  St. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Union  Trust  Building 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

q4  National  Organization  to  Improve  and 
Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

Offices   in  25   Other  Cities 


JANUAEY    BUTTEE    PRICES 

92  Score  Solid  Packed 

Pkiladelphia 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


55 
55 

55 
55 

55 
^'y 
54 
54 
54 
54 
52 
52 
52 
51 
50 
50 
51 
51 
53 
53 
52 
52 
51 


New  York 

54  1/2 

54  1/2 

54  1/2 

54  1/2 
55 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 


55 
54 
53 
53 
54 
53 
52 
52 
52 
51 
50 
50 
51 
52 
53 
53 
53 
52 
51 
51 


1/2 
1/2 

1/2 

1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


Chicifo 

54    1/2 

54    1/2 

54   1/2 

55 

55 

54   1/2 

54 

53   1/2 

53   1/2 

53    1/2 

53   1/2 

53 

52    1/2 

52 

52 

50    1/2 

50  1/2 
50 

50 

52    1/2 

51  1/2 
52 

51 

49   1/2 

49 

50 


WANTEI>-A  MAN! 
I  want  a  man  to  work  on  my  farm.  I 
don't  give  dancing  lessons.  I  have  no 
piano.  I  can't  serve  plank  steak  three 
times  a  day.  I  do  give  three  square 
meals,  a  real  bed,  fair  wages.  If  any 
man  who  knows  a  cow  from  a  talking 
machine,  can  hear  an  alarm  clock,  get  up 
at  5  o'clock,  wants  the  job,  I  will  agree 
not  to  treat  him  like  one  of  the  family, 
but  a  darn  sight  better.  Apply  at  the 
Steve  Wiggin  place.  Intervale  Road. — 
clipped  from  tiie  Home  (Kansas)  Rec- 
ord. 


IT  PAYS  TO  CONTINUE 

TESTING  OF  DAIRY  COWS 

As  a  result  of  the  study  of  records  of 
cow  testing  associations  in  all  parts  oi 
the  country,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  shown  that  in 
well-managed  associations  there  is  a 
gain  in  the  average  yearly  production  of 
cows  from  year  to  year.  In  other  words, 
even  though  the  poor  cows  are  culled  out 
at  first,  it  pays  to  keep  everlastingly  at 
it,  as  there  is  always  an  opportunity  for 
profitable  improvement. 

To  illustrate  this,  figures  of  butterfat 
production  for  three  associations,  one 
each  in  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
show  that  for  the  first  year  the  average 
per  cow  was  237  pounds,  for  the  second 
year  it  was  255  pounds,  and  for  the  third 
year  278,  for  the  fourth  292,  and  for  the 
fifth  year  .305  pounds.  The  last  year  in 
the  series  showed  an  average  production 
of  68  more  pounds  of  fat  than  the  first 
year.  At  40  cents  a  pound  thig  amounts 
to  $27.20  a  head,  and  for  a  herd  of  20 
cows  the  increased  value  would  be  $544 
a  year. 

Production  records  of  17,405  purebred, 
grade,  and  scrub  cows  showed  that  In 
milk  production  the  purebreds  and 
grades  excelled  the  scrubs  by  12.42  per 
cent.,  and  in  butterfat  production  by 
17.86  per  cent. 
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DAIRY  COUNCIL 
SERVICE 

The  various  departments  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

Is  Yours  for  the  Asking 
Without  Cost 

You  may  have  Lecturers  and  Speakers  on  Health  or 

Nutrition  Topics 


MOTION  PICTURE  FILMS  ON  DAIRYING  SUBJECTS 

PLAYS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 
LANTERN  SLIDES,  LITERATURE,  POSTERS,  ETC. 


The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the  message  of  "Milk  for 
Health"  to  thousands  of  consumers  and  producers.  Why 
not  include  those  in  your  community  ? 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  for  local  I.  M.  Pa. 

Meetings,  Community  or  Local  Meeting  in 

the  PhUadelphia  Milk  Shed 

Let  Us  Plan  Your  Entertainment 

Write  for  detailed  Information 


Interstate  Dairy 


BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 

1211  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


ROPY  MILK 


Abnormal  fermentations  in  milk,  with 
special  reference  to  Ropy  Milk  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  by  A.  E.  Perkins, 
in  the  December  issue  of  The  Monthly 

Bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  which  says  in  part:  "Bac- 
teria are  so  universally  present  in  air, 
water,  soil,  the  waste  products  from 
plant  and  animal  life  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  keep  milk  altogether 
free  from  them,  even  though  the  milk 
inside  the  udder  of  the  healthy  cow  is 
nearly  uncontaminated. 

"The  most  common  effect  produced  by 
the  multiplication  of  the  bacteria  which 
get  into  milk  is  the  familiar  souring. 
This  may  be  brought  about  by  numerous 
species  of  bacteria,  and  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  normal  fate  of  milk  held  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time  at  or 
near  summer  or  living  room  temperature. 
Ordinarily,  anything  done  in  the  way  of 
extra  care  of  milk  is  done  with  the  idea 
of  delaying  this  process.  Occasionally 
some  of  the  usual  bacteria  take  on  new 
characteristics  or  other  species  are  In- 
troduced which  instead  of  causing  what 
is  considered  normal  souring,  may  cause 
the  milk,  especially  when  heated,  to 
curdle  while  still  sweet;  to  become  bitter 
or  rancid  to  the  taste;  to  assume  an  ab- 
normal color,  or  to  form  a  curd  which 
soon  redissolves  with  a  pronounced 
evolution  of  gas. 

"One  of  the  most  noticeable  and  trou- 
blesome as  well  as  the  most  familiar  oc- 
curing  of  these  abnormal  fermentations 
of  milk  is  known  as  'slimy'  or  'ropy* 
milk.  A  condition  sometimes  develops 
in  which  the  milk  on  standing  several 
hours  will  adhere  to  any  object  with 
which  it  comes  into  contact  or  in  well 
developed  cases  can  be  drawn  out  into 
threads  several  inches  long.  Such  milk 
also  fails  to  mix  readily  with  water 
when  poured  into  it. 

"Milk  which  behaves  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  described  for  ropy  milk  may 
sometimes  be  obtained  as  the  result  of 
infectious  or  physiological  irregularities 
in  one  or  more  quarters  of  the  cow's 
udder.  Roplness  of  such  origin  is  notice- 
able at  once  in  the  fresh  milk,  does  not 
increase  on  standing,  and  the  trouble 
does  not  spread  to  other  milk.  It  should, 
of  course,  be  excluded  from  any  milk 
intended  for  market. 

"The  roplness  resulting  from  bacterial 
growth  outside  the  udder  is  not  notice- 
able at  all  until  the  milk  has  stood  for 
several  hours.  It  increases  with  the  age 
of  the  milk  and  will  be  passed  along  to 
uninfected  milk  handled  In  the  same 
vessels. 

"Milk  affected  by  this  fermentation  is 
probably  no  more  injurious  than  ordinary 
soured  milk,  In  fact.  In  some  ceuntries, 
milk  is  purposely  fermented  by  bacteria 
of  this  class. 

"Although  It  is  not  serious  from  the 
standpoint  of  human  health,  an  outbreak 
of  ropy  milk  is  a  serious  matter  to  the 
dairyman,  who  invariably  suffers  a  loss 
of  trade,  due  to  the  rejection  of  his  milk. 
"Some  outbreaks  appear  suddenly  and 
from  no  apparent  cause,  and  may  dis- 


appear of  their  own  accord,  though  they 
usually  persist  for  some  time  unless  a 
vigorous  campaign  is  undertaken  to  sup- 
press them.  They  seem  especially  liable 
to  occur  during  warm  spells  in  spring 
and  fall,  but  may  occur  at  any  time.  The 
trouble  may  be  confined  to  a  single  farm 
or  milk  handling  establishment  or  it  may 
involve  an  entire  community. 

"Various  sources  have  been  suggested 
as  the  origin  of  the  bacteria  causing  this 
trouble.  It  has  frequently  been  attributed 
to  stagnant  water  in  or  about  neglected 
watering  troughs.  But,  whatever  the 
originial  source,  which  is  often  uncertain, 
the  bacteria  are  commonly  carried  along 
on  unsterilized  utensils.  From  a  single 
point  of  infection  the  trouble  may  be 
spread  over  the  entire  community  by 
means  of  unwashed  or  unsterilized  cans 
or  through  by-products  returned  from  the 
central  marketing  point. 

"The  remedy  for  an  outbreak  of  ropy 
milk  or  other  abnormal  fermentation  is 
the  thorough  washing  and  sterilization  of 
everything  that  in  any  way  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  milk. 

"Sterilization  of  vessels  may  be  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  steam.  Un- 
fortunately, steam  under  pressure  is  not 
available  on  most  farms  and,  even  if 
available  can  not  readily  be  applied. 
The  following  is  given  as  an  eflBcient  sub- 
stitute treatment:  Thoroughly  clean  all 
cans  and  other  containers  and  fill  with 
clean  water.  For  each  100  gallons  of 
water  add  from  J  to  a  pound  of  chlor- 
inated lime,  usually  known  as  calcium 
hypochlorite  or  bleaching  powder.  Mix 
thoroughly.  In  this  solution  immerse 
for  half  an  hour  or  longer  all  utensils 
and  apparatus  in  any  way  coming  in 
contact  with  the  milk.  The  solution  may 
then  be  used  to  good  advantage  for 
scrubbing  the  milk  room  and  surround- 
ings. 

"The  superiority  of  chlorinated  lime 
over  other  common  disinfectants  for  this 
purpose  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
poisonous;  is  not  corrosive  to  metal  in  a 
solution  of  this  strength;  does  not  leave 
behind  a  persistent  or  disgusting  odor; 
and  is  much  cheaper  than  most  of  the 
other  materials  commonly  used  as  dis- 
infectants. As  put  up  in  12  ounce  cans 
for  household  use,  it  retails  at  about  16 
cents. 

"Chlorinated  lime  when  used  directly 
as  a  disinfectant,  has  the  disadvantage 
that  it  may  leave  a  sediment  of  lime  on 
the  article  treated.  This  difficulty  may 
be  overcome  by  dissolving  the  material 
in  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
water,  allowing  the  lime  to  settle  and 
using  only  the  clear  solution.  This  dear 
solution,  when  fresh,  is  an  excellent  dis- 
infectant for  most  purposes,  but  loses 
strength  on  standing. 

"Other  closely  related  compounds  such 
as  sodium  hypochlorite  and  chloroamines 
under  a  variety  of  trade  names,  have 
been  rather  widely  introduced  for  use  as 
disinfectants  about  the  dairy.  One  of 
these  preparations  could  doubtless  be 
substituted  for  chlorinated  lime  with 
equally  good  results,  but  at  increased  ex- 
penditure." 
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FEEDING  THE  CALF 
The  calf  should  be  given  milk  of  uni- 
form temperature  from  day  to  day.  Milk 
between  80°  to  100°  F.  gives  best  re- 
sults. Do  not  give  the  calf  milk  that  has 
started  tp  sour.  The  pail  should  be 
cleansed  in  water  each  time  after  using 
just  as  well  as  it  is  cleansed  in  summer 
time. 


One  of  every  ten  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege is  devoting  virtually  his  entire  time 
to  research  work.  Thirty  men  and  one 
woman  are  investigating  problems  on 
agricultural  and  industrial  conditions  in 
Pennsylvania. 
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GET  TOGETHER  BANQUET 

BURLINGTON  COUNH  DAIRYMEN 


A  most  successful  banquet  of  the 
Burlington  County  Dairymen's  Associ- 
ation was  held  at  Mount  Holly,  Thurs- 
day, January  3Ist.  Over  200  persons  at- 
tended, which  filled  every  place  in  the  St. 
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Harvey  Davis,  Jobstown  (Holsteins),  A. 
Horner  &  Son,  New  Lisbon  (Guernseys), 
S.  R.  Matlack,  Medford  (Guernseys), 
John  V.  Bishop,  Columbus  (Jerseys), 
Dave  Croshaw,  Wrightstown  (Gumseys 
and   Jerseys),   O.    L.    Darnell,   Medford 
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hirity  of  these  annual  gatherings  is  such 
that  it  is  suggested  that  next  year  a 
larger  hall  will  have  to  be  secured, 
as  tlairymen  and  business  men  alike 
tliroiigliout  the  country  desire  to  attend. 

A  most  interesaing  feature  of  this  ban- 
(|uet  WHS  a  group  of  thirty  boy  and  girl 
Calf  Clul)  luenihers.  Three  of  them 
respiuuk'd  to  toasts  as  follows: — "Give 
Mf  the  (Jiu-rnscy'',  Courtney  Wood- 
sid«\  Mount  Holly:  "The  Jersey  Suits 
Me",  Lloxd  r;.llnian,  Columbus;  "I'll 
Stand  by  tlu'  Holstein",  Harold  Browne, 
IVmberton.  After  the  serving  of 
a  most  buunlifiil  dinner,  the  toast 
master — CharU's  Cleveland — 'Introduc- 
ed the  regular  program  which  included, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  two  num- 
I)ers  by  Miss  Charlotte  Barber  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
•'The  Food  Paries"  and  "Happy's  Vanity 
Case". 

Milk  for  the  dinner  was  supplied  from 
tuberculin  tested  herds  by  the  following: 
C.  Craig  Tallman,  Columbus   (Jerseys)* 


(Guernsey),  and  Walter  E.  Wright 
Columbus  (Guernseys  and  Jerseys). 

The  local  committee  on  arrangements 
were  Lyman  Homer,  New  Lisbon;  Wal- 
ter E.  Wright,  Columbus;  A.  H.  For- 
sythe,  Medford,  and  Harold  Pew,  Mowit 
Holly  (Guernsey);  C.  Craig  Tallman, 
Columbus;  John  V.  Bishop,  Columbus; 
Thomas  Harvey,  Columbus,  and  New- 
bold  Hutchinson,  Columbus  (Jersey),  and 
A.  R.  Jackbon,  Columbus;  Harrey  Davis, 
Jobstown;  Frank  Banks,  Medford,  and 
George  Phillips,  Jobstown   (Holstein). 

Mudi  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
dinner  must  be  given  to  the  county  agent 
Mr.  Clark  W.  Clemmer  and  to  Mr.  Chas. 
Thompson,  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Qub 
agent. 

The  interest  shown  by  the  dairy- 
men of  Burlington  county  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  industry  and  their  in- 
terest in  all  organizations  which  wHl  help 
bring  this  about,stamps  the  county  as 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed. 


CARE  OF  DAIRY  COWS  IN  COLD  WEATHER 

By  A.  L.  HAECKER 


Dairymen  who  have  kept  milk  records 
for  a  series  of  years  well  know  the  ef- 
fect of  a  big  storm  on  the  producing 
herd.  Invariably  there  is  a  severe 
shrink  resulting  from  a  cold,  stormy 
winter  period.  To  prevent  this  shrink 
requires  some  additional  work  on  the 
part  of  the  cow  keeper.  A  herdsman 
who  is  able  to  prevent  a  shrink  during 
a  blizzard  understands  his  business  and 
deserves  commendation,  for  he  has 
proven  that  he  is  efficient  and  skillful  in 
his  work. 

As  it  requires  extra  fuel  during  a  cold 
spell  to  keep  warm,  so  with  animals  it  re- 
quires extra  feed  when  the  temperature 
is  low,  which  means  that  the  feeder  must 
always  increase  the  ration  during  very 
cold  weather.  He  must  also  see  to  it 
that  an  animal  consumes  its  required 
amount  of  water,  as  on  an  average  87 
per  cent,  of  milk  is  water.  The  carcass 
of  the  animal  has  more  water  than  solids, 
so  the  water  item  is  essential.  From  ex- 
perience we  know  that  during  cold 
weather  we  drink  little  water,  and  a 
cow  will  naturally  drink  less  during  a 
very  chilly  period.  Especially  Is  this 
true  if  the  water  supply  is  made  difficult 
to  reach  or  the  tank  filled  with  floating 
cakes  of  ice  or  even  worse,  is  coated 
over.  On  most  farms  the  water  supply 
comes  from  a  tank  located  close  to  the 
well.  Invariably  it  is  open  and  exposed 
to  the  weather.  With  sub-zero  tempera- 
ture it  is  either  necessary  to  keep  the  ice 
cut  and  thrown  out  or  to  employ  the  use 


of  a  tank  heater.  The  most  practical 
method  is  to  use  a  heater,  for  in  tiiis 
way  the  water  can  be  brought  up  to  80° 
or  60°,  at  which  temperature  it  will  be 
consumed  in  larger  quantities  than  if 
colder. 

The  dairy  farmer  should  keep  in  mind 
that  it  is  difficult  to  recover  a  shrink, 
and  if  his  cows  lose  in  milk  it  will  re- 
quire considerable  extra  feed  and  time 
to  get  them  back  to  a  normal  produc- 
tion. The  best  way  is  to  prevent  the 
shrink  if  possible,  and  this  can  be  done 
by  keeping  the  animal  comfortable  and 
well  supplied  with  food  and  water.  Ex- 
posure to  cold  winds  and  drafts  are  more 
harmful  than  low  temperatures.  An 
animal  In  fact  will  stand  with  consider- 
able comfort  even  in  zero  weather  pro- 
vided she  has  a  good  bed  and  plenty  of 
feed  without  a  cold  draft  striking  her 
body. 

Irregular  hours  are  often  caused  by 
storms.  The  men  will  have  extra  work 
in  clearing  away  snow  and  are  handi- 
capped in  supplying  feed  and  water;  this 
coupled  with  the  desire  to  seek  the 
warmth  of  the  house  often  results  in 
irregular  milkhig  hours  which  again  add 
to  the  shrink  in  milk  flow.  Regular 
milking  and  feeding  periods  are  essential 
for  best  results,  and  so  I  say  again  that 
the  cow  keeper  who  avoids  a  shrink  in 
his  herd  during  a  blizzard  or  cold  spell 
deserves  the  prize  of  success,  and  he  can 
truthfully  be  said  to  be  an  expert  dairy- 
man. 


Combine  These  Feeds 

To  Meet  Your  Conditions 

These  two  feeds  represent  true  economy 
in  feeding  dairy  cattle  because  they  are 
SO  adaptable  to  various  kinds  of  home- 
grown roughage. 

SUGARED 

Schumacher  Feed 

and 

Boss  D^dry  Ration 

with  your   home-grown  roughage  give  you     -» 
maximum  milk  yields  at  minimum  feed  cost. 

For  forty  years  Sugared  Schumacher,  the  "Old 
Reliable"  Carbohydrate  Feed  has  been  held  in 
high  favor  with  dairymen  because  its  variety 
of  body  building  carbohydrates  keep  cows  in 
condition  for  "long  time"  milk  production. 

Boss  Dairy  Ration  (24%  Protein)  contains 
choicest  protein  concentrates  that  make  for 
greater  milk  yields. 

Scientific  experiments  have  shown  that  miner- 
al matter  is  necessary,  but  usually  la^King  in 
dairy  rations.  We  have  followed  the  recom- 
mendation of  Experiment  Stations  and  added 
Calcium  Carbonate  to  both  of  these  feeds. 

If  your  hay  is  1 3  clover,  alfalfa,  cowpea  or  soy  beans,  feed 

200  pounds  Boss  Dairy  Ration 

100  pounds  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

If  your  hay  is  }/%  clover,  alfalfa  or  other  legume,  feed 

100  pounds  Boss  Dairy  Ration 

100  pounds  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

If  your  hay  is  straight  clover  or  alfalfa,  feed 

100  pounds  Boss  Dairy  Ration 

300  pounds  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

Your  dealer  can  aupply  you 

The  Quaker  QtXs  0>mpany 

i**«  Ry.  Kjcchaac*  BvlMla« 
A4drMS  CHICAGO,  U.  8.  A. 


Prepare    a   budget   of    1924   expenses, 
and  hold  to  it. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  mention 
The  Milk  Producers  Review. 


Mr.  George  Jaggard  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Laboratory  of  the  Dairy  Laboratories, 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  H.  C. 
Campbell,  director  and  manager. 

Mr.  Jaggard  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  with  a  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry. 
He.  has  had  taui  year*'  experience  in  a 
large  commercial  dairy  and  is  therefore, 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  the  dairy 
business. 


A  SURE  WAY  TO 

GET  RID  OF  RATS 
One  of  the  most  effectlTe  of  aU  nt 
eradicators  is  a  combination  of  equal 
part  of  commeal  and  plaster  of  pMif 
applied  in  spoonful  amounts  in  the  flddi 
and  ditches,  about  the  farm  buUdilBfi, 
and  in  and  around  the  burrows  thai- 
selves.  It  is  superior  to  poison  baits 
and  the  safest  combination  to  oae  on  the 
farm. 

^A.  B.  Cmmb. 
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A  penny  a  day 

is  the  average  coat  per 
cow  for  the  use  of  Kow- 
Kare  as  a  preventive 
of  disease  and  aid  to 
big  milk  yield. 


mm 


JSearb^  Every  Ccm 
Cm  be  made  a  Bi0  Milker 

Cow  owners  have  learned  that  no  effort 
on  the  farm  pays  so  handsomely  as  the  drive 
for  more  milk.  Over  90%  of  the  so-called 
poor  milkers  are  capable  of  much  better 
results  than  is  obtained  from  them.  An  im- 
proved health  standard  is  a  sure  booster  of 
milk  profits. 

No  wonder.  Dairy  experts  say  that  under  average 
conditions  a  yie]d>increase  of  only  107^  will  double 
the  net  profit  of  dairying.  The  fixed  cost  per  cow  of 
feed  and  care  is  about  the  same  re^rdless  of  yield. 
After  this  cost  is  met,  every  pint  of  milk  is  added  profiL 

Perfect  health  has  more  to  do  with  big  milk  yields 
than  breeding  or  feeding.  "Forcing"  the  milk-making 
organs  to  greater  efforts  ends  disastrously  unless  extra 
demands  are  met  with  extra  support  of  the  cow's 
vitality. 

Kow-Kare  is  invaluable  to  cow  owners.  It  increases 
the  activity  of  the  milk-making  function  by  promoting 
vigorous  health  in  the  genital  and  digestive  organs. 
It  prevents  or  relieves  cow  diseases  and  disorders  by 
helping  these  organs  to  function  as  nature  intended. 
Its  benefits  are  widely  recognized  for  the  treatment  of 
Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scours, 
Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite. 

Let  Kow-Kare  help  you  to  greater  milk  profits.   Your  feed 
;aler,  general  store  or  druggist  can  supply  you  —  large  site 
an  $1.25;   medium  size  65c.    Order  direct   from  us  If  jrour 
dealer  does  not  have  Kow-Kare.    We  pay  postage. 

Wi-ite  for  copy  of  our  irce  32  page  book,  "The  Hoin« 
Cow  Doctor."  It  will  show  ycu  the  way  to  greater 
profit  from  your  cows. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.,  LyndonviUe,VL 


Onlhtaanmot 
/annr  KOW-KAREi; 
'Stcmdarti  a^ment'' 

Here  are  just  a  few 
extracts  from  letters 
Boch  as  we  receive  in 
every  mail  from  cow 
owners : 

Wm.  E.  Starkey. 
Austin,  Ind:  "  I  have 
found  KOW-KARE  is 
the  best  medicine  for 
milch  cows  that  there 
is.  1  found  that  it  al- 
ways paid  to  feed  it 
whenever  my  cows 
went  down  on  the 
quantitjf  of  milk  they 
were  giving,  I  have 
cured  several  cows 
that  were  down  aod 
could  not  get  u;). 

James  H.  McClintlck, 
Solon,  Me. :  "  I  had  a 
cow  that  retained  the 
afterbirth  for  five 
days,  when  I  decided 
to  try  your  Kow-Kaje 
Three  doses  nrooved 
the  afterbirth  com- 
pletely and  she  is  now 
all  right.  After  that  I 
decided  to  feed  KOW- 
KARE  to  two  other 
cows  for  experiment. 
It  increase" I  the  tlow  of 
milk  of  one  of  them 
nearly  one-half;  the 
other  gave  more  milk 
than  formerly  and 
gained  in  flesh.  KOW- 
KARE  is  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it. 

Joseph  Stott,  Nor- 
wich, Conn.:  "I  find 
that  by  giving  a  few 
doses  of  KOW-KARE 
it  will  keep  cows  in  a 
ht-althy  state,  and  the 
result  will  he  more 
milk— just  what  wa 
want. 


Lewis  Linseed  Cai<e 


/^--  .     f 


MAiJitii-iiijj. 


The  compressed  feed 
will  keep  your  cows  in 
good  flesh  and  will  in- 
crease the  milk  flow. 

Linseed 
Cake  Meal 

Finely  ground  and  free 
from  dirt. 


Write  us  if  you  are 
interested. 


John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co. 


Al80  manufacturers  of  the  following  DUTCH  BOY  products 


White  Lead  (Dry  and  in  Oil) 
Red  Lead  (Dry  and  in  Oil) 
Linseed  Oil 


705  Lafayette  Building 


Liquid  Lead 
Flat  Paint 
G>lors 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE 

FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

The  New  Jersey  Farm  Products  Show 
for  1924,  held  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  January 
1 6th  to  19th,  was  marked  by  the  absence 
of  any  commercial  exhibits.  It  was 
strictly  a  farm  products  and  extension 
show. 

The  dairy  interests  were  well  repre- 
sented. The  Guernsey,  Jersey  and  Hol- 
stein  supporters  were  all  ^eady  to  supply 
information  about  their  favorites  to  in- 
terested spectators.     The  Jersey  people 

hufi  r»n  ^vttiKtfrlrtn  KinAn«»iiil   TTJnir'fl  Tnfpr- 

"  —    —    —  —  "  —  t» 

est,  a  twenty-four  year  old  cow,  with 
a  record  to  be  proud  of  as  the  mother 
of   distinguished   sons   and   daughters. 

In  a  rapid  survey  of  the  entire  show 
dairying  was  given  a  foremost  place  not 
only  with  the  cattle  exhibits,  but  with 
the  contests  for  quality  of  milk  and  the 
exhibits  of  bull  associations. 

The  Dairy  Council  exhibit  gave  a 
prominent  place  to  milk  in  the  display 
of  a  weekly  food  order  for  a  family  of 
four.  A  great  deal  of  interest  was  evi- 
denced in  this  part  of  the  show,  par- 
ticularly by  the  housewives,  many  of 
whom  came  as  a  result  of  an  article  in 
one  of  the  Trenton  papers  which  chal- 
lenged them  to  spend  $11.40  more  wisely 
for  food  than  the  Dairy  Council  would 
spend.  The  Dairy  Council  exhibit  was 
one  of  the  most  attractive  displays  in  the 
Armory.  It  had  the  advantage  of  com- 
bining practical  assistance  to  the  house- 
wife, and  helpful  suggestions  to  the 
teacher  in  her  health  teaching.  A 
mechanical  man  furnished  the  comic 
relief  and  served  as  a  drawing  card  for 
those  who  stopped  and  learned. 

The  New  Jersey  State  College  held  a 
prominent  place.  The  home  economics 
extension  workers  numbering  about  five 
hundred  gave  some  very  practical  dem- 
onstrations of  their  work  in  sewing, 
cooking,  care  of  the  home  and  in  hand 
craft. 

The  fruit,  com,  and  potato  exhibits 
were  an  important  feature  of  the  show  as 


well  as  the  New  Jersey  State  Game  Pre- 
serve exhibits  of  pheasants  and  fish. 

The  poultry  was  self  advertising  and  a 
really  fine  group  of  hens  and  cocks  of 
nearly  every  breed. 


NEW  MILK  CHAMPIONS 
The  new  national  champion  Holstein 
cow  for  the  production  of  milk  in  seven 
and  thirty  consecutive  days  as  a  senior 
two-year-old  is  a  Pennsylvania  product. 
She  is  Eco-Sylo  Mechthilde  owned  by  A. 
S.   Deysher  of  Reading.     According  to 

■    ■  c» -¥  'X  

Holstein  Friesian  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, this  cow's  seven  day  record  is  703.8 
pounds  milk  and  23.909  pounds  butter- 
fat — equal  to  29.88  pounds  butter.  In 
thirty  days  she  increased  her  production 
to  8,092.1  pounds  milk  and  93.696  pounds 
butterfat — equal  to  117.12  pounds  butter. 

She  also  holds  the  state's  highest  rec- 
ord in  her  class  for  the  production  of 
butter  in  seven  and  thirty  days. 

Pennsylvania  has  another  new  Hol- 
stein state  leader  for  butter  production. 
Finderne  Aaggie  Fayne  Valdessa,  owned 
by  J.  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  of  Coraopolls,  Is  the 
new  state  leader  for  ten  months  produc- 
tion as  a  senior  two-year-old.  Her  rec- 
ord is  16,378.5  pounds  milk  containing 
688.88  pounds  butterfat,  equivalent  to 
736.1  pounds  butter. 


More  than  $2,000,000,000  of  business 
was  done  by  farmer  business  organiza- 
tions in  1923,  according  to  estimates 
made  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  estimates  are  based 
up>on  reports  from  6,689  organizations 
which  did  a  total  business  of  $1,200,000^ 
000  Reports  have  been  received  from 
8318  associations  and  additional  reports 
are  yet  to  come  in  from  approximately 
2,000  organizations. 


Snowdrop  was  bred  and  is  owned  by 

Mr.  S.  M.  Shoemaker,  of  Bumside  Farm, 

at   Eccleston,   Md.    While  this   is   quite 

an   honor,   it  is   quite   Atting  that  such 

an     honor    should    come    to    Burnside 

Farm,  since  Mr.  Shoemaker  has  bred 
the  best  of  Guernseys  practically  all  of 
his  Life  and  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  development  of  the  Gumsey  Breed 
in  this  country. 
The  Guernsey  bull,   Ne    Plus    Ultra, 


Uncle  Ab  says  the  worst  thing  about 
ill-feelings  toward  another  Is  that  they 
take  up  so  much  valuable  time  that 
might  be  given  to  productive  thought. 


A  NEW  GUERNSEY  CLASS  LEADER 

Provris  Snowdrop  120156— Record,  15,487.7  lbs.   of  Milk;  822.17  lbs. 

Fat  in  2-Year-Old  Class. 


No.  16266,  the  grandsire  of  this  heifer, 
one  of  the  greatest  bulls  the  breed  has 
ever  known,  was  owned  and  used  by 
Mr.  Shoemaker.  Provris  Ultra  King,  No. 
43622,  the  sire  of  this  heifer  while  yet  a 
young  sire,  has  three  other  daughters 
with  an  average  of  611  lbs.  fat  at  2 
years  of  age. 

This  is  the  kind  of  blood  that  wUl 
increase  the  average  production  of  our 
dairy  cows  and  make  profits  for  our 
dairymen. 
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INFORMATION 

Concerning  the  Production,  Regulation 

and  Handling  of  Milk  and  Cream 

in  the  PhUadelpkia  Milk  Shed 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
iliitions  of  Boards  of  Health  that  may 
he  enacted.  The  interpretations  given 
.!l)ove  with  regard  to  communication 
trom  milk  house  to  stable  is  made  for 
I  In-  purpose  of  providing  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  tlie  many  milk  houses  now 
ii  use  which  do  communicate  directly 
\xith  the  stable.  No  new  milk  houses 
will  l>e  accepted  wluch  connect  directly 
w  itli  the  stable. 

Cows 

Cows  should  be  healthy.  Cows  which 
at-  plainly  diseased  or  emaciated  for  the 
want  of  food  must  be  eliminated  from 
tlie  herd  and  their  milk  not  sold  until 
hi'r  condition  or  her  milk  is  accepted  by 
the  Dairy  Council.  This  wUl  not  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  cows  must 
Ic  tuberculin  tested  or  even  pass  a 
l)liysical  inspection  by  a  veterinarian. 

Cows  Must  Be  Kept  Clean 
This  is  to  be  interpreted  to  prevent  tiie 
sale  of  milk  from  cows  whose  udders 
and  flanks  are  caked  with  an  accumula- 
tion of  manure  and  filth.  Udders  and 
flanks  must  be  kept  reasonably  clean. 
To  facilitate  this  frequent  clipping  is 
recommended.  The  udder  and  teats 
must  be  wiped  with  a  clean  damp  cloth 
before  each  milking. 

Utensils 

All  machinery  and  utensils  coming  in 
contact  with  milk  must  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed  washed  and  rinsed  with 
boiling  water  or  otherwise  cleaned  with 
an  approved  method  within  three  hours 
after  use.  A  thorough  inspection  of 
all  the  utensils  used  in  connection  with 
milk  will  be  made  and  all  pails,  strain- 
ers and  other  utensils  coming  in  con- 
tact with  milk  must  be  clean.  Milk 
utensils  must  be  used  for  no  purposes 
other  than  the  handling  of  sweet  milk 
or  cream. 

Milking  Pails 

Small  top  milking  pails  of  an  ap- 
proved type  must  be  used  exclusively. 
Tliere  are  many  types  of  milk  pails 
that  wiU  do.  This  will  not  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  any  specific  pail  of  any 
certain  manufacturer.  This  provision 
will  be  adhered  to  rigidly. 

Milking 

Milking  must  be  done  with  clean,  dry 
hands  or  with  properly  sterilized  me- 
chanical milkers.  Wet  hand  milking  will 
not  be  permissible  and  every  producer 
is  urged  to  see  that  not  only  he  and 
the  members  of  his  family,  but  also  his 
employees  milk  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
comply  with  this  regulation.  Milkers 
must  wear  clean  clothes  when  milking. 
This  will  be  interpreted  to  mean  clean 
overalls  and  Jumpers  of  any  color,  or 
any  clothes  that  present  a  reasonably 
clean  appearance.  Milk  must  be  clean 
as  indicated  by  sediment  tests.  Fre- 
quent sediment  tests  will  be  made  of 
producers  milk.  These  sediment  tests 
art'  graded  into  four  grades  known  as 
A,  B,  C,  and  D.  "A"  very  dean,  "B" 
Rood,  "C"  poor,  and  "D"  dirty.  Dairy- 
>nin  producing  milk  of  the  latter  class 
in  sediment  tests  are  subject  to  having 
their  permit  revoked. 

Cooling  and  Storing  Milk 

Milk  must  be  removed  to  a  clean  place 
as  soon  as  drawn  and  cooled  within  an 
hour  to  as  near  60°  as  possible  with  the 
facilities  available,  except  that  the  mom- 
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WHICH? 

Three  Milkers — or  One 


Empire  Advantages 

1.  Teat  cup  lining  is  hand  made  and  has 
Unen  inserts.  Using  inserts  in  the  infla- 
tion is  an  exclusive  Empire  patent— is 
what  gives  the  complete  massage,  dupli- 
cating the  calf  8  suck. 

2.  Single  or  double  units  to  meet  your 
requirements. 

3.  Durable  rubber  parts  that  stand 
boiling. 

4.  Single  pipe  line  with  no  complicated 
or  moving  parte  to  wear  and  get  out  of 
order.   Clean.  Costs  less. 

5.  The  Simple  Pulsator  guaranteed  4 
vears  aeainRt  wejir.  OnUj  r.r>»  P<<i;ater 
needed  for  a  single  or  double  unit. 

6.  Low  powercost.  %  H.P.  Motor  operates 
4  double  units,  milking  8  cows  at  a  time. 

7.  Sanitary  cluw  with  automatic  shut 
off  and  without  moving  pans  to  wear 
and  get  out  of  adjustment. 

The  Machine  to  Meet  Every  Duiryman's 
Renuir  erne  III  :i 


With  an  Empire  Milker  this 
one  man  milks  22  cows  in  1  hour 

and  20  minutes 


HE  does  three  people's  work.  That  means 
less  wages  to  pay.  And  wages  saved  means 
extra  profits.  The  Empire  Milker  is  sure  a  friend 
toJamesRiley,R.F.D.  No.  1, Harrison  Valley  ,Pa. 

It  saves  the  w^ages  of  one  hired  hand. 

•  •  • 

It  saves  his  wife  the  drudgery  of  milking, 

•  •  • 

It  saves  Mr.  Riley  the  hard  work  of  hand 
milking. 

Cows  now^  in  better  condition, 

•  •  • 

Cut  Down  Labor  Cost 

But  read  w^hat  Mr.  Riley  says — his  own  ex- 
perience how^  the  Empire  Milker  came  to  his 
rescne.   Here  is  his  letter : 

"With  the  Empire  Milker  I  can  milk  22  cows 
in  1  hour  and  20  minutes,  where  it  took  myself, 
my  wife  and  a  hired  man  1  hour  and  30  min- 
ute-j.  I  can  do  the  w^ork  of  three  people. 

"Also  I  find  the  cows  are  in  better  condition 
when  milked  by  the  Empire  Milker.  It  is  easy 
to  care  for  and  we  have  had  the  best  tests  on 
this  farm  that  they  have  ever  had." 


No  Other  Milker  Like  the  Empire  — 
Except  the  Calf 

Might  as  well  milk  into  a  sieve  as  to  let  ell 
your  profits  ooze  away  into  wages  for  milk 
hands.  Farmers  always  wanted  to  get  away 
from  the  high  cost  of  hiring  hand  milkers.  And 
what  they  are  learning  now  all  over  America 
is  how  to  distinguish  between  the  Empire  and 
all  other  milkers. 

Let  this  fact  stick  in.  The  Empire  sucks  the 
teatjustlikethecalf  sucks  it.  It's  nature's  way. 
The  cow  likes  it.  She  stands  quieter.  She 
makes  more  milk.  She  gives  milk  more  days. 
The  Empire  gives  a  perfect  three-sided  mas- 
sage of  the  teat  from  tip  to  udder  after  each 
suck.  No  other  milker  does  that.  It  is  a  patented 
Empire  feature.  That's  why  men  want  the 
Empire,  use  the  Empire,  make  extra  profits 
with  the  Empire.  No  matter  what  men  say 
about  other  Milkers,  they  have  only  good  w^ords 
for  the  Empire. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  road  to  bigger 
milk  profits,  send  for  booklet,  "How  to  Milk 
for  Bigger  Profits."  Just  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  today. 


/ 
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EMPIRE 

Milking  Machinei^ 

H,  E.  McWhinncy,  Prc»iilcnt 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

SaUt  and  Service  BrancK«< 

Elgin/m.;  San  FrancUco.  CaL;  Denver,  Col.;  OtUwa,  Ont.,  Canada 


At       /         Empire 
^    y  Milking 

^^     ^         Machine  Co., 
^>^  /  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

/^ /       Dear  Sirs:      Without 

t^    .  any    obligation    on    my 

^O      '        part.pleasesend  me  acopy 

O^    /        of  your  free   booklet.  "How 

^O    ^         to  Milk  for  Bipger  Profits." 

W      /  Yours. 

^  R.  F.  D 

Post  Oeficc . . 


Stat«. 


OM  .-.rjr.. 


ings  milk  may  be  delivered  to  a  receiv- 
ing station  without  cooling,  if  delivered 
before  9  A.  M.  In  interpreting  this  pro- 
vision, inspectors  will  take  Into  consid- 
eration the  temperature  of  water  avail- 
able on  the  particular  dairy  farm  Involv- 
ed and  will  decide  whether  milk  Is  prop- 
erly cooled  by  comparing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  milk  with  the  temperature 
of  the  coolest  water  available.  Milk 
should  be  cooled  to  within  three  or  four 
degrees  of  the  temperature  of  this  water. 
Every  farmer  must  maintain  In  his  dairy 
house  an  approved  method  of  cooling 
his  milk.  This  may  be  a  milk  cooler 
of  any  approved  type  or  a  suitable  slsed 
tank  In  which  the  cans  are  immersed 
for  cooling  the  milk.  When  the  tank  is 
used,  it  will  be  required  that  the  tanks 


are  of  a  size  to  hold  a  suf9cient  amoimt 
of  water  for  properly  cooling  the  milk. 
This  will  also  be  Interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  tanks  must  be  of  su£9cient 
depth  so  that  the  water  comes  up  around 
the  necks  of  the  cans.  In  addition  to 
these  two  methods  of  cooling  and  stor- 
age of  milk.  Inspectors  wIU  approve  of 
any  method  that  efficiently  cools  the 
milk  and  stores  it  so  as  to  meet  con- 
ditions commonly  recognised  as  good 
practice  in  this  connection.  The  use  of 
ice  for  cooling  Is  recommended.  It  will 
save  many  losses  from  rejected  milk. 

Gum 

Cans  and  lids  must  be  In  good  con- 
dition. Caoi  will  be  condemned,  es- 
pecially when  the  tinning  Is  worn  oif 


on  the  inside  to  any  considerable  extent, 
when  badly  rusted,  when  badly  dented 
or  with  pockets  around  the  necks  or 
when  holes  are  foimd  in  cans  that  have 
not  been  properly  repaired.  It  will  al- 
so be  required  that  the  lids  fit  the  cans 
on  which  they  are  used  and  be  in  good 
repair. 

Type  of  Cans 
Cans  should  he  used  which  have  a 
sloping  shoulder  with  wide  necks,  over- 
hanging lids  and  no  new  cans  of  other 
types  will  be  permitted.  Lids  must  not 
contain  a  hole  that  will  permit  dirt  and 
water  to  have  access  to  the  milk. 

Qeanlincss 
Immediately  after  emptying,  the  cans 
(Ooiitln««4  on     page  IS) 
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SOME  PHASES  OF  DAIRY  COUNCIL  WORK 


6et 

Yours  WoW 


The  Mosd^MDtideiful 
DAIRfBOOK£ver%itteii 

This  magnificent  book  was  written  for  you.     It 
contains  many  profitable  pointers  for  dairymen  and 

( u t.11  ___-  _-!-_  :ii. .-»_-.: _f  »u-  Txr — 1J»-  OU-.~,~:^-    0^.«« 

of  various  breeds.  It  is  a  masterpiece !  Each  big;  illustration  alone  is 
well  worth  framing.    Only  a  limited  number  are  left. 

Your  Copy  is  Ready 

Give  us  these  facts: — the  number  of  cows  you  own — the  name  of  your  local 
dealer  and  his  address.  Then  we  will  forward  your  copy  of  this  unusual 
book — free!  Every  dairyman  will  prize  this  volume.  Get  yours  now — 
first  come,  first  served. 

20  ^^^^  Quarts  of  Milk 

Count  'em  From  Every  Sack  of 

International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed 


M  compared  to  usinir  wheat  feed  or  eroupd 
Kraint.  We  guarantee  this  increase  has  b'eCn 
secured  in  hundreds  of  actual  tests.  Both 
protein  and  molasses  produce  milk.  Inter- 
national Special  Dairy  contains  both.  This 
great  feed  is  digestible  and  palatable  and  is 


skillfully  processed  and  mixed,  thus  losur- 
insr  a  big  extra  gain  in  milk.  Accept  oo 
substitute.  Inferior  brands  ofiered  by  other 
mills  cannot  produce  the  same  proStable 
results  as  International  Special  Dairy.  Order 
some  today. 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Liv€  D^alera  and  Dittrict  Salmt  Agmnt*  Wanttd 


Buy  The  Best  Silo 
on  the  Esisiest  Terms 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century  the  Harder  has 
been  the  standard  silo  for  Eastern  Farmers.  The 
earliest  Harder  Silo  are  still  giving  service.  The 
new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Now,  you  can  buy  this  genuine  improved  Harder 
Silo  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to  silo 
purchasers.  You  can  meetthe  payments outof  your 
milk  checks,  making  the  Harder  pay  for  itself. 


You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  investigate  this  new 
and  different  offer.  Write  for  full  particulars  and  our 
free  book  'SavinR  with  Silos."  Tell  us  how  many  cows 
you  milk  and  well  send  you  also  a  Handy  Pocket 
Record  Book,  arranged  to  show  income  and  outgo, 
profit  and  loss.    You  will  be  pleased. 


HARDER  MFG.  CORP.,  Box  G   Cobleskill,  N.Y 


:-^ 


Borrow  Money  in  a  Friendly  Way 

Friendly,  because  you  pay  off  your  loan  in  33  years  (any  time  after  5  years  if 
you  prefer)  in  easy  semi-annual  installments. 

Friendly,  too,  because  no  commissions  or  bonuses  are  required. 

You  deal  directly  with  this  bank  whose  directors  are  prominent  farmers  and 
bankers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

Folder  explaining  whole  plan  sent  upon  request. 

The  Pennsylvania  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

Under  Supervision  of  United  States  Government 
1411  WALNUT  STREET  i  HILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISHES 

Writ*  for  Color  C«rd«  and  Booklot  "Paint  Pofattors" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Mention  the  Review^When  Writing 

Advertisers 


By  C.  1.  COHEE 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 


(Continued   from   page    3) 


through  the  eflforts  of  the  Publicity  De- 
partment. 

Motion  pictures  have  been  found  to 
be  an  important  part  of  the  work.  In 
the    Philadelphia    and    Pittsburgh    dis- 


of  our  largest  butter  distributors,  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  their  butter  substi- 
tute sales,  particularly  in  the  country 
districts,  had  fallen  down  to  a  point 
where  they  were  looked  upon  as  neglig- 
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districts,  it  has  been  possible  to  show 
our  motion  pictures,  which  are  purely 
propaganda  pictures  having  for  their 
purpose  the  increased  consumption  of 
dairy  products,  through  the  r^^ar 
motion  picture  channels.  Some  of  our 
Dairy  Council  Alms  have  been  shown 
in  as  high  as  85%  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture houses  in  the  Philadelphia  district. 
It  is  estimated  that  one  of  our  motion 
pictures,  "Highland  Lassie,"  has  been 
shown  before  2,000,000  people.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  these  people  were 
paying  admittance  to  the  theatres  where 
these  pictures  have   been  shown. 

The  greater  part  of  the  motion  pic- 
tures which  we  have  been  using  here- 
tofore have  dealt  with  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  mUk  particularly.  Our  lat- 
est picture,  entitled,  "Shadows,"  brings 
out  the  Importance  of  using  the  other 
dairy  products  as  well.  I  feel 
there  is  a  real  need  in  our  metropoli- 
tan districts  for  a  motion  picture  film 
that  is  sufficiently  entertaining  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  audience  and  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  motion  picture 
house  owner  to  put  it  on,  that  does  deal 
with  a  greater  consumption  of  the  man- 
ufactured dairy  products,  particularly 
butter  and  cheese.  If  such  a  film  could 
be  prepared,  there  would  be,  I  believe, 
a  very  large  field  for  it  in  Philadelphia 
as  well  as  the  other  cities  of  the  East 

In  addition  to  the  departments  that 
I  have  mentioned,  we  have  the  Quality 
Control  Department,  which  is  my  own 
particular  end  of  the  work  in  the  Phila- 
delphia district.  The  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council  was 
brought  into  being  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  milk  which  is 
offered  for  sale.  One  of  the  great 
ways  of  increasing  the  consumption  of 
dairy  products  is  to  improve  the  quali- 
ty. We  have  found  this  very  true  In 
the  case  of  liqud  milk  and  I  recommend 
improved  quality  to  you  for  your  at- 
tention as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
consumption  of  butter. 

One  thing  that  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Didry  Coundl  has 
done  Iq  the  Philadelphia  district  I  feel 
will  Interest  you  here-  Three  years  ago 
a  survey  made  in  one  of  our  milk  pro 
ducing  counties  within  fifty  miles  of 
Philadelphia  disclosed  the  fact  that  for 
every  thousand  pounds  of  butter  con- 
sumed by  farmers  in  that  county,  there 
were  1,088  pounds  of  butter  substitutes 
consumed  by  farmers.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment did  was  to  launch  an  intensive 
educational  campaign  to  convert  farm- 
ers to  the  use  of  butter  in  place  of  but- 
ter substitutes,  pointing  out  to  them  that 
they  owed  it  to  the  industry  to  consume 
butter  if  they  expected  to  receive  a  rea- 
sonable price  for  the  milk  which  they 
themselves  were  selling.  Among  the 
membership  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers* Association  which  now  numbers 
something  over  19,000  members,  we  have 
thousands  and  thousands  of  farmers  who 
look  to  you  out  here  for  their  supply  of 
butter. 

An  Interview  which  I  had  re- 
cently with  the  buyer  of  butter  of  one 


trast   to  conditions   as   we   found   them 
three  to  five  years  ago. 

We  have  been  talking  very  largely 
upon  the  general  work  of  the  Dairy 
Council.  I  want  to  talk  particularly  up- 
on what  the  Dairy  Council  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  for  you  who  are  producing 
our  butter.  The  Philadelphia  district, 
and  by  Philadelphia  district  I  mean  not 
only  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  that 
section  surrounding  that  territory  which, 
naturally,  due  to  its  location,  uses  Phila- 
delphia as  a  clearing  house  for  the  but- 
ter consumed  and  which  has  a  radius 
of  perhaps  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles, 
and  is  now  consuming  62,000,000  pounds 
of  butter  per  year. 

If  we  take  the  1920  census  we  will 
find  that  these  52,000,000  pounds  of  but- 
ter is  supplying  the  needs  of  approxi- 
mately 3,466,000  people,  2,000,000  in 
Philadelphia  proper,  and  1,466,000  in  the 
cities,  towns  and  country  surrounding 
Philadelphia,  such  as  Wilmington,  Del., 
Trenton,  NJ.,  Atlantic  City,  NJ.,  all 
cities  of  100,000  population  or  over,  are 
examples  of  the  communities  that  I  have 
in  mind. 

I  do  not  want  to  burden  you  with  fig- 
ures, but  if  we  will  go  one  step  further, 
we  will  find  that  the  consumption  of 
butter  in  the  district  that  I  have  re- 
ferred to  is  15  pounds  per  person  per 
year,  or  about  four  oimces  per  week  per 
persons.  Recently  I  have  taken  occa- 
sion to  put  the  question  to  a  number  of 
people  as  to  what  the  consumption  of 
butter  per  person  should  be  and  while 
it  was  very  hard  to  get  a  definite  figure 
which  authorities  will  state  is  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  butter  for  the  best  state 
of  health,  I  did  not,  however,  find 
anyone  who  did  not  agree  that  at  least 
a  half-pound  of  butter  per  person  per 
week  was  the  probable  minimum  figure 
that  should  be  considered. 

I  want  you  to  stop  right  here  for  a 
minute  to  consider  how  this  great  prob- 
lem of  increasing  the  consumption  of 
butter  in  the  Philadelphia  district  can 
best  be  handled.  I  have  told  you  of  the 
work  of  the  Dairy  Council  which  has 
resulted  In  an  increased  consumption  on 
the  part  of  milk  of  307o  in  a  period  of 
four  years.  Undoubtedly,  while  increas- 
ing the  consumption  of  milk  80%  the 
Dairy  Cound  has  aso  been  instrumental 
in  very  largely  increasing  the  consump- 
tion of  butter,  but  our  first  thought  has 
been  principally  liquid  milk. 

Philadelphia  has  been  known  almost 
the  world  over  for  the  quality  of  its 
ice  cream.  Wherever  we  go  we  will  find 
manufacturers  of  Ice  cream  who  pride 
themselves  upon  the  fact  that  they  makr 
Philadelphia  ice  cream.  It  Is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  Philadelphia  does  hav 
the  best  ice  cream  of  any  city  in  the 
United  States.  Along  with  this  fact, 
Philadelphia  has  the  largest  consump 
tion  of  ice  cream  of  any  city  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  this  is  largdy 
true,  also,  of  butter.  Philadelphia  is 
a  discriminating  market,  not  only  in 
its  milk  and  Ice  cream,  but  also  In  all 
other  dairy  products  which  are  offered 
for  sale  within  its  borders.    I  think  you 

(Oontinned  on  pace  17) 
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Gleanings  from  the  Field 


DELAWARE-CHESTER 

COUNTY  DRIV: 
The   Delaware-Chester    County    driv 
for  members  is  completed  so  far  as  act 
ual  soliciting  goes.     Forty-two  new  mem 
bers  joined  the  Association  and  a  total  of 
thirty-nine     transfers     and     corrections 
wen*    reivirfpfl      l>rino^ino^    fli^    ao^-naX    ii 
crease  in  active  membership  up  to  a  total 
of  eighty-one.     This  represented  a  total 
of  994  cows. 


.y 


nd  urge  him  to  send  in   an   application 
»r  membership. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  MD. 
Membership  work  centerhig  about 
hlppers  to  the  Hagerstown  receiving 
Itatiou  is  now  under  way.  Organization 
Uork  has  hardly  gotten  fully  nfnrfp^  af 
Ithis  time,  but  milk  producers  have  proven 
jvery   receptive   to  co-operative  ideas. 


A  snowstorm  and  zero  or  near  zero 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  comparing  |I weather,  have  combined  to  make  organi- 
thls  drive  with  the  two  directly  preced-llzing  work  difficult.  Around  a  blazing 
ing  it,  Queen  Anne  County,  Md.,  and^^^"*^^'"  on  the  farm,  however,  is  an  ideal 
Juniata  County,  Pa.,  that,    while    Dda-t|ffil>lace     to     make     friends     for     our     or- 


ware  and  Chester  Counties  turned  in 
eighty-one  new  active  members  as  com-t 
pared  to  seventy-five  in  Queen  Anne  and 
one  hundred  and  ten  in  Juniata,  yet  the  ; 
number  of  cows  represented  was  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  Maryland  County  and 
considerably  above  that  of  Juniata. 

Only  three  plants  were  worked  during 
the  Delaware-Chester  County  drive. 
These  were  Wawa  Dairy  at  Wawa ;  P.  E. 
Sharpless  receiving  station  at  Concord- 
ville,  and  the  receiving  station  of  the 
Highland  Farm  Dairy  Products  Com- 
pany at  Doe  Run.  At  each  of  these 
plants  the  increases  in  membership  was 
so  nearly  equal  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  give  one  territory  more  credit  than  an- 
other. The  Inter-State  members  who  co- 
operated with  the  workers  in  their  home 
section  are  in  a  large  measure  responsi- 
ble for  the  success  of  our  drive. 

The  completion  of  this  drive  will  mark 
our  first  use  of  a  followup  campaign. 
There  are  always  a  number  of  farmers 
that  for  one  reason  or  another  it  is  im- 
possible to  reach  while  working  in  their 
territory.  Moreover,  there  are  a  few 
who  feel  that  they  must  have  time  to 
consider  the  matter.  We  are  endeavor- 
ing to  get  in  touch  with  both  of  these 
dasses  by  mail  in  order  that  no  one  in 
the  district,  which  has  been  covered,  can 
say  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
join.  If  you  are  an  Inter-State  man  in 
the  territory  of  the  recent  drive,  call  up 
a  non-member  by  'phone  some  evening 


ganization.      The    imagination    likes    to 

picture  twenty  thousand  of  such  homes 

j'linited  in  one  great  family  through  thdr 

co-operative     efforts     in     planning     the 

"^,  husiness  which  aids  in  supporting  those 

■j  homes  on  a  firmer  foundation. 

j/j  

'  SOMETHING 
!       ABOUT  COMPLAINTS 

It  is  a  common  experience  among  the 
field  men  who  are  coming  into  daily  con- 
tact with  milk  producers  throughout  the 
shipping  territory  to  hear  one  man  state 
that  his  neighbor  is  complaining  about 
this  and  that  feature  of  the  association. 
Often  when  the  neighbor  is  called  upon 
it  develops  that  there  has  been  a  mis- 
understanding and  the  trouble  is  ironed 
out  without  delay.  Usually  we  find  that 
the  man's  difficulty  has  never  been  taken 
up  with  his  association. 

Why  not  take  your  troubles  to  your 
organixation  first? 

The  growth  and  development  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Assodation 
has  been  marked  by  a  great  spirit  of  co- 
operation among  the  dairymen.  Sug- 
gestions for  betterment  are  received 
with  open  minds,  and  the  highest  degree 
of  consideration.  Such  suggestions  when 
backed  up  by  reason  may  prove  a  step- 
ping stone  to  a  new  achievement  in  co- 
operation. If  you  have  a  complaint  get 
in  touch  with  a  fieldman,  or  an  officer  of 
your  association. 


UNWISE  FARM  PRACTICES  CAUSE  MANY  CLOVER  FAILURES 


A  good  stand  of  red  dover  has  been 
increasingly  difficult  to  secure  and  main- 
tain in  many  sections  and  for  quite  a 
number  of  years.  There  are  a  number 
of  causes  for  this  partial  or  entire  fail- 
ure with  red  clover  which  may  work  to- 
gether or  separately.  The  most  import- 
ant of  these,  in  that  they  are  the  most 
common  and  widespread,  are  due  In  a 
large  measure,  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
continued  unwise  farm  practices  and  can 
be  remedied  only  by  changing  those 
practices.  A  run-down  soil  Is  an  abus- 
ed soil.  In  most  cases  such  a  soil  can 
be  restored  to  a  reasonable  fertility  by 
reversing  the  process  to  which  its  con- 
ditions arc  due.  Instead  of  the  or- 
ganic matter  being  exhausted  by  con- 
stant cropping,  it  must  be  restored 
either  by  farm  manure  or  by  green  man- 
ure instead  of  the  natural  supplies  of 
lime,  phosphate,  and  potash,  which  may 
have  been  scanty  in  the  first  place,  being 
further  drawn  on,  these  elements  must 
he  added  to  the  soil. 

Where  clover  failure  Is  experienced 
or  crops  are  unsatisfactory,  the  first 
step,  say  department  clover  spedallsts, 
should  be  to  look  after  the  drainage. 
If  the  land  is  not  well  drained  and  as 
a  Consequence  the  clover  heaves  badly 
in  the  spring,  the  drainage  must  be  Im- 


proved or  all  other  efforts  will  be 
wasted.  If  conditions  are  such  that  the 
drainage  can  not  be  Improved,  alsike 
clover  should  be  substituted  for  red  do- 
ver. There  is  no  use  trying  to  grow 
red  clover  on  badly  drained  land. 

Where  a  crop  failure  happens  on  land 
that  is  well  drained  it  is  advisable  to 
consult  with  the  county  agricultural 
agent  or  with  the  State  extension  ser- 
vice. In  many  cases  the  agent  will 
know  whether  the  soils  in  that  section 
need  lime  or  some  fertilizer,  and  the 
remedy  can  be  applied  at  once.  Where 
no  certain  information  is  available  a 
simple  trial  will  soon  tell  the  story  ot 
what  clover  needs  to  thrive  on  that 
particular  farm.  If  it  is  organic  mat- 
ter that  the  soil  needs,  sweet  dover 
may  often  be  substituted  to  advantage 
))roviding  the  soil  is  well  supplied  witli 
lime,  and  the  soil  will  be  restored  to  a 
condition  where  red  clover  will  grow. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  dover  fail- 
ures occur  on  soils  defldent  in  lime,  and 
on  these  the  results  with  sweet  dover 
will  be  equally  unsatisfactory.  Soy 
beans  or  cowpeas  may  be  grown  for 
hay  or  soil  improvement,  but  it  must 
be  noted  that  if  these  crops  ars  remor- 
ed  as  bay  there  is  no  bwrft  to  tha  sofl. 
Hogging  down  the  Crop  Ik  it  good  prac- 
tice. 


Siftts  afSafeitf 
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The  Safe  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Just  as  the  railway  semaphore  prevents 
disaster,  so  does  LARRO  insure  safety 
for  your  herd. 

.because  Larro  has  just  the  right  amount  of 
protein  from  the  right  sources.    More  is  often 
dangerous.    Less  is  not  enough. 

C^f  Ai_because  the  quantity  and  high  quality  of  each 
^       ingredient  absolutely  do  not  change.     No 
variations  to  throw  cows  off  feed.      Larro-fed  cows  are 
always  in  best  of  health.    It  means  much. 

C^£^_because  a  powerful  electro-magnet  prevents  the 

^       slightest  bit  of  iron  and  steel  from  getting  into 

finished  Larro.  Absolutely  no  nails,  wire  or  junk  in  Larro. 

Qb  f  A— ^hecause  it  is  free  from  adulteration  and  fillers. 
*^*^*^  It  contains  nothing  but  clean,  wholesome, 
milk-making,  profit-making  ingredients. 

Read"Feeding  the  Fresh  Cow"  in  The  Larro 
Dairyman,  our  free,  quarterly  magaxine 
for  cow  owners.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  today  if  you  are  not  receiving  it» 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,t  At   Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit 


Ensilage  Cutters 
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Fill  the  highest  silo  without  clogging  the 
)ipe;  retjuire  less  power  and  less  labor. 
The  positive  Self-Feed  saves  one  man  and 
increases  capacity.  Simple,  rugRed  construction  assures  long  life 
with  few  repairs.  Many  are  giving  good  service  after  ten  years' 
heavy  use.  Every  part  is  easy  to  get  at  and  adjust.  There  are  no 
worries  and  no  delays  when  you  put  a  Papec  on  the  job.  y^ 

Nearly  one  third  more  fanners  bought  Papecs  last  year 
than  the  year  before,    State  the  size  of  your  silo  and  a^ 
for  new  catalog.  Wewill  also  send  U.S.  Gov't  Bulletin 
"Makingand  Feeding  of  Silage."  Write  today.  ^^JP 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
193  Main  Street     Sborttville,  N.Y. 


Throws 
AndJBIows 

y  Saves  One 
Man   > 


The  Papec  i«  made  in  four  ai*€St 
R.IO,  N-13,L'16  and  K.  19. 


Cows  kept  in  box  stalls  produce  more 
milk  and  slightly  more  bntterfat  than 
those  kept  in  stanchions,  according  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture^ but  the  slight  increase  in  product 
does  not  balance  the  added  expense  for 
space,  bedding,  and  labor.     Box  stalls 


are  to  be  recommended  only  when  maxi- 
mum production  is  desired  regardless  of 
expense,  as  in  tenting  cows  for  records. 


The  hot  school  lunch  gives  youngsters 
the  punch! 
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Never  DreiicK 

Cattle 


Pdngeroas\  ^' 


'>k«*^V> 


the 
Prescription 

that  SAVED 

the  $50,000  Bull 

JU^tAUiUlllC  Owner  Himself  Says: 

"R.  2.  Waupaca.  Wis.,  April  16. 1917. 

"DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS.  Wauliesha,  Wia. 
D«ar  Dr    Roberts: 

'  I  tbou|{ht  you  woald  be  interested  to  know  that  my  Rolstein  tire.  Sir  Pi«t«rtj«  Omuby 
Mercedes  S7th,  had  fully  noovered  irom  his  Httaclc  of  paralyBis  of  ttic  bowels. 

"You  may  not  Icnuw  that  titia  bull  went  about  ten  days  without  an  action  of  th«  bowels  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  given  him  ten  pounds  of  salts  ard  twoqiiiirts  of  raw  linseed  oil  witboot 
effect.  Of  course  we  thouifht  it  waa  constipation  and  treated  him  for  that,  never  thinking  of  paral]r> 
sis  of  the  bowels  until  you  arrived  and  examined  him  and  pronounced  it  that.  Your  stateiBenta  at 
that  time  decided  me  to  alwuya  treat  stoppat^e  of  the  t>owels  as  though  it  were  paralysis  aad  not 
conittipation.  for  as  yuu  suy  the  treatment  for  paralysis  will  OTercome  both  canstipatioo  and 
paralysis.  That  has  been  proven  tome. 

"When  I  think  of  your  little  bOc  box  of  Laxotonic  savins  this  $50,000  bull  1  cannot  help  bat  ftal 
that  it  is  too  bad  that  all  cattle  owners  and  breeders  donot  Icnow  of  your  valuable  prcpai^ions,  a* 
well  as  jroar  wonderful  skill  in  the  treatment  of  cattle  which  you  so  clearly  demonstrated  ia  saving 
this  animal.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  appreciate  the  prompt  attantion  that  you  cava  this  ball,  iii 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  weather  was  below  xero  and  the  roads  were  drifteo  and  Its  waa  IM  aulaa 
u«MB  yoo.  Yoa  will  please  And  enclosed  my  check  to  cover  your  serriesa. 
Yours  very  truly,  (Signed)  John  Erickson." 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  OR  POSTPAID  SO  CENTS 

Aak  for  FREE  copy  of  The  Cattle  Specialist  and  how  to  tret  Tha  Practlaal  H»m»  Yslsitaailia 

without  cost.    Veterinary  advice  FREE. 

DR.  DAVm  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  INC,  153  Grand  Ave.,  Waalmka.  Wla. 


LET    US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


EJ3K 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


Horace  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1         WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


UNADIELA  SILOS 


yi/i(t^^ 


Wm-l 


Read  Silo  Character 

As  you  do  a  man's 

You  read  a  man's  character  in 
his  face.  Look  to  the  sanve  fea- 
tures on  a  silo  to  judge  its  qualities. 

In  the  front  of  the  Unadilla  Silo, 
you  can  see  many  practical,  valuable 
advantages  that  speak  of  the 
thoroughness,  care  and  thought 
with  which  every  detail  of  the 
whole  silo  is  worked  out 

Its  continuous  opening;  water- 
tight, air-tight,  non-sticking  doors; 
wide,  safe,  easy  combination  door 
fasteners  and  ladder;  door  front 
assembled  at  the  factory;  hoop  ends 
adjustable  from  ladder,  these  and 
many  other  features  of  the  front  of 
a  Unadilla  are  some  indication  of 
the  bigger  silo  value  the  Unadilla 
gives  you  for  every  dollar. 

SaiMl  for  catalog  Yoa'U  fiod  it  full  of 
silo  information  yoa  abeuMn't  miaa. 

For  tho  man  who  ordora  early  «r«  offor 
•  mocial  diacovBt  that  makoa  a  real 
aaylns  In  yoar  ailo  purchaaa. 

TAo  Unmdtttm  can  bo  h»d  on  con- 
vonianf  forma. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box   D  UnadilU.  N.Y. 


iBformatioD  Concerniiig  the  Production, 
Regulation  and  Handling  of  Milk  and 
Cream  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

(Contlntied  from  page  9) 

and  lid£  must  be  cleaned  and  sterilized 
by  the  dealer.  Inspectors  will  endeav- 
or to  see  that  this  is  complied  with  at 
all  receiving  stations  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. The  use  of  cans  for  other  pur- 
poses than  containing  milk  is  prohibited. 
Farmers  must  invert  their  milk  cans 
upon  a  rack  at  the  farm  dairy  house 
or  other  suitable  place  after  they  are 
returned  to  the  farm  and  keep  them 
there  until  such  time  as  they  are  again 
needed.  While  the  dealers  are  com- 
pelled to  wash  and  sterilize  the  cans, 
farmers  must  also  make  sure  that  the 
cans  are  in  suitable  condition  to  receive 
milk  or  cream  before  refilling.  Farmers 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tion of  their  cans.  (Farmers  receiving 
dirty  milk  cans  from  dealers  are  re- 
quested to  furnish  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  with  complete  in- 
formation as  to  the  location  of  the 
plant,  date  on  which  the  cans  were  re- 
turned dirty,  etc.) 

General 

These  regulations  do  not  take  prece- 
dence over  any  regiilatlon  promulgated 
by  State  or  local  Boards  of  Health  in 
the  Philadelphia  MUk  Shed.  In  addi- 
tion to  complying  with  these  require- 
ments, producers  must  comply  with  such 
other  regulations  as  may  be  In  effect  in 
the  particular  market  in  which  their 
milk   is  offered  for  sale. 


MOTION  PICTURES  AND  DAIRY  EDUCATION 

ROBERT  W.  BALDERSTON 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 


There  are  about  15,000  tiicutrcs  ;iinl 
256,000  schools  in  the  United  States,  yel 
about  16,000,000  persons  see  the  movies 
dally,  while  school  attendance  is  only 
about  10,000,000.  Taking  education  in 
the  broad  sense  of  informing  and  influ- 
encing public  thought,  the  moving  jiie- 
ture  is  more  widely  used  and  a  more  ef- 
fective agency  of  education  to-day  than 
is  the  schooL  Then,  too,  you  can  teach 
through  pictures  without  the  person  sus- 
pecting his  being  taught. 

John  James  Tigert,  now  United  States 
Commissioneiv  of  Education,  has  said,  "A 
picture  is  a  universal  film  which  every- 
body understands,  whatever  his  anguage 
may  be.  I  believe  that  in  Americaniza- 
tion, one  of  the  greatest  educationa 
problems  we  have,  the  motion  picture  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  agen- 
cies. Take  a  man  who  was  born  in  some 
other  country,  with  different  ideals  from 
ours.  You  can  teach  him  history  out  of 
a  book,  but  still  he  will  not  imderstand 
America,  but  show  him  the  great  West, 
show  him  Jamestown,  Gettysburg,  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  and  tell  him  their  stories, 
and  he  will  begin  to  imderstand." 

CoL  Owsley,  Commissioner  of  the 
American  Legion,  in  describing  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  motion  pictures  as  a 
means  of  educating  our  men  to  better 
citizenship,  said  that  he  could  interest 
more  than  00  per  cent,  of  his  vntn  with 
moving  pictures.  Asked  his  opinion  as 
to  the  power  of  motion  pictures  to  mold 
public  opinion,  be  said,  ''I  think  it  is  far 
reaching  and  tremendous.  I  know  of  no 
one  other  forbe  in  America  at  this  time 
that  has  so  great  a  power  to  influence 
public  opinion.  I  base  this  statement 
upon  first  hand  observation  and  upon  in- 
formation furnished  me  after  a  careful 
investigation  of  every  city  in  the  Nation, 
before  we  went  into  the  film  business.  I 
became  convinced  that  the  American 
Legion  could  reach  more  people  through 
the  movies  than  any  other  way  and  we 
have  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  motion  pic- 
tures which  otherwise  we  would  have 
spent  through  our  speakers  bureau." 

Thos.  A.  Edison,  in  testifying,  brought 
out  that  when  he  perfected  moving  pic- 
tures, be  was  indifferent  to  the  show  side 
of  the  movies.  What  interested  him  was 
the  educational  possibilities  and  he  de- 
voted himself  to  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, while  others  devoloped  the  amuse- 
ment side.  He  then  tri^  to  interest  the 
School  BoMds  in  moving  pictures,  but 
the  big  B<3|iird8  of  Education  did  not 
take  up  the  idea  and  the  inventor  says 
the  interests  publishing  books  antagon- 
ized it 

The  motion  picture  is  being  successful- 
ly employed  in  Dairy  Education  in  a 
number  of  fields.  Several  agencies  are 
producing  good  films.  Their  distribution 
is  very  wide,  if  somewhat  unorganized 
and  disjointed. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  a  complete  Motion  Picture 
Bureau  in  its  Division  of  Publications. 
It  has  recently  completed  a  specially  de- 
vised building  devoted  to  the  production 
and  distribution  of  motion  pictures. 
This  distribution  is  general  through  the 
Agricultural  Extension  service  of  the 
several  States.  A  large  number  of  its 
films  are  on  dairy  topics.  Many  State 
Colleges  and  State  libraries  have  educa- 
tional film  departments  and  in  some 
States  have  done  quite  a  little  producing 
of  dairy  films.  The  breed  associations 
and  other  dairy  organizations  and  the 
I 
} 


t'ci'd  and  iiiacliincry  compdnifs  have  been 

active  in  tiiis  lield. 

'I'lu'  National  Dairy  ("miiu'ii  is  now 
rrjrulariy  prodiieinj;^  tiliiis  on  a  wide 
raiij;<-  of  t'.aiiy  tliciius,  and  these  are 
sysleiuatically  distributed  by  district 
cmmcils  as  well  as  from  tiie  Nati ma! 
Dairy  Couiieil  liead(|uarterK.  Widely 
differiiit  j?rou|)s  are  shown  tlu-s*-  daity 
(iliiis: 

(1)  Dairy  farmers  at  country  meet- 
ings see  iilnis  on  such  subjects  as  better 
feeding,  better  breeding,  clean  milk  pro- 
duction, cow-testing  associations  and  co- 
operative marketing. 

(2)  Manufacturers  are  shown  better 
methods. 

(3)  College  and  high  school  students 
are  helped  in  the  discussion  of  every  im- 
portant dairy  question. 

(4)  City  consumers  and  city  children 
learn  how  milk  is  produced  and  its  im- 
portance in  nutrition. 

(5)  Theatre  audience  see  entertaining 
films  with  a  nutrition  moral. 

A  numbr  of  improvements  in  the  ma- 
chinery for  projection  as  well  as  the  film 
Itself  have  made  possible  a  wider  use  of 
dairy  films  in  educational  work  during 
the  past  two  years.  Almost  all  of  the 
fire  risk  is  eliminated  by  the  use  of  the 
so-called  safety  film  and  any  one  of  a 
number  of  standard  portable  projecters 
using  incandescent  lamps.  The  brillian- 
cy of  the  picture  shown  by  such  projec- 
tor has  been  increased  through  the  use  of 
a  generator  for  electricity  attachable  to 
any  automobile. 

A  number  of  limiting  factors  prevent 
much  wider  use  of  motion  pictures  in  the 
dairy  education  field: 

( 1 )  The  regular  quick-burning  film  is 
not  recommended  for  use  without  a  fire- 
proof booth.  This  seriously  restricts  the 
number  of  films  that  are  available  to  the 
user  of  a  portable  machine  as  at  present 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  all  films 
are  printed  only  on  this  inflammable 
stock.  Also,  slow  burning  films  at  pres- 
ent are  produced  in  a  variety  ot  widtlis 
without  uniformity  of  sprocket  holes.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  concerted  effort  will  be 
made  by  all  interested  agencies  to  have 
all  films,  certainly  all  educational  films, 
printed  only  on  the  slow-burning  or  safe- 
ty standard  width  (non-inflammable) 
stock. 

(2)  State  laws  with  reference  to  edu- 
cational motion  picture  exhibitions  need 
immediate  standardization  and  in  many 
cases,  intelligent  amendment.  The  hand 
of  a  lobby  of  the  commercial  motion  pic- 
ture interests  fearing  competition,  has 
been  felt  in  many  States  and  some  laws 
might  indicate  that  it  had  helped  dictate 
the  policies  that  prevailed.  In  many 
States,  particularly  in  New  England,  the 
only  film  that  can  be  used  without  a 
booth  is  a  narrow  gauge  one  in  which  no 
motion  pictures  are  produced  except 
when  specially  ordered.  New  England, 
therefore,  cannot  tap  any  large  reservoir 
of  desirable  films.  In  some  cities  It  is 
necessary  to  use  an  asbestos  booth,  even 
with  non-inflammable  films  and  safety 
tire-proof  portable  projectors.  The 
Philadlphla  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
operates  in  four  States.  There  is  no  uni- 
formity of  regulation  In  the  four  States 
or  in  the  cities  within  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  mo- 
tion pictures  now  available.  Everyone 
interested  can  see  them  for  himself,  llae 
theme  and  the  composition  of   many   oi 

(Oontinned  on  pate  19) 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


KRUSEN  PLEDGES 

AID  IN  CLEAN 
MILK  CAMPAIGN 
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Gty  Will   Co-operate   With   Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  He  Promises 


Quotes  Figures  to  Prove  Supply  Sold  in 
Philadelphia   is   First-Qass 

Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen,  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  of  Philadelphia,  announced 
his  indorsement  of  the  campaign  to  raise 
llic  standard  of  Fhiiadelphia's  miik  snp>- 
ply  and  promises  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  his  department  in  checking 
up  the  milk  in  the  city. 

Dr.  Krusen  commended  Milk  Inspec- 
tor Clegg  of  his  department  for  his  work 
in  checking  up  milk  sold  within  the  city's 
limits. 

"The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
will  co-operate  in  every  way  possible 
with  the  splendid  campaign  of  the  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council,  in  raising  the  al- 
ready high  standard  of  Philadelphia 
dairy  products,"  said  Dr.  Krusen  yester- 
day. 

"The  Dairy  Council  is  in  a  position  to 
work  effectively  in  a  campaign  of  this 
sort,  for  cleaning  up  must  be  at  the 
source  of  production,  the  dairy  farms. 

14    Inspectors   on   Street 

"The  dty  has  only  a  staff  of  fourteen 
men  on  the  streets,  and  these  men  have 
to  inspect  meats  and  other  foods  as  well. 
Approximately  700,000  quarts  of  milk 
are  sold  daily  in  this  city. 

"We  have  sixty  pasteurizing  plants  in 
operation,  all  supervised  by  one  inspec- 
tor. We  have  one  man  taking  bacteri- 
ological samples,  testing  for  butter  con- 
tent. 

"Last  year  we  had  only  twenty-five 
cases  where  the  butter  content  was  below 
requirements  which  goes  to  show  that 
Philadelphia  is  getting  a  high  standard 
of  milk.  Aside  from  these  twenty-five 
cases,  all  the  samples  taken  show  a  but- 
ter fat  content  of  8.60  per  cent.  The  law 
only  requires  3.26  per  cent,  butter  fat. 

"This  department  is  always  working  in 
conjunction  with  Robert  Simmers,  spe- 
cial agent  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Com- 
mission at  Harrisburg,  and  with  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Food  and 
Drugs  in  interestate  commerce  shipments. 

"To  check  up  on  the  milk  at  the  source 
of  supply,  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
has  increased  its  staff  from  four  to  ten 
men,  all  of  whom  will  visit  the  dairy 
farms  throughout  the  territory  of  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  to  make  inspec- 
tions and  tests,  study  the  farmers'  meth- 
ods of  dairying,  and  aid  them  in  improv- 
ing their  methods  and  equipment  at  a 
minimum  cost." 

"Philadelphia   Inquirer." 


STERILIZING  MILKING    MACHINES 

In  the  study  of  the  effects  of  hot  water 
sterilization  on  teat  cup  rubbers  oi  milk- 
ing machines,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  found  that  the  life 
of  these  rubbers  when  regularly  steril- 
ized by  this  method  varied  from  6  to  17 
weeks.  It  was  also  found  that  hot  water 
gave  better  results  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  bacteria  than  did  the  use  of  either 
chlorin  solution  or  salt  and  chlorin  solu- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Standards,  co-oper- 
ating with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  found  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  these  teat  cup  rubbers  be 
made  of  so-called  pure  gum  compound, 
and  that  they  should  be  thoroughly 
t'leaned  before  sterilization,  as  a  little 
butterfat  remaining  on  them  has  a  de- 
structive effect  in  connection  with  the 
heat. 
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^  hat  win 

irch  Milk  Price  Mea: 

Many  Dairymen  are  planning  to 
make  20^to  40^more  per  hundred 

The  milk  price  for  March  may  go  up  or  down,  or  it  may  stay  the 
same.  But  this  much  is  certain:  You  can  increase  your  profits 
no  matter  which  way  the  milk  price  goes.  You  can  lower  the  cost 
of  producing  milk. 

Right  now  thousands  of  dairymen  are  cutting  the  cost  of  their 
milk  production  20c  to  40c  per  hundred.  They  add  just  enough 
Cow  Chow  to  their  home-grown  feeds.  This  supplies  what  their 
own  feed  lacks  and  they  secure  a  big  increase  in  milk  at  a  very 
small  cost  per  pound. 

At  your  request  a  trained  Purina  Field  Service  Man  will  help  you. 
He  thorou^ly  understands  your  local  feeding  problems.  He  will 
help  you  figure  out  the  ration  that  will  produce  the  maximum 
amoimt  of  milk  at  the  least  cost  per  pound.  He'll  come  to  your 
dairy  farm  without  charge  of  any  kind.  His  job  will  not  be  com- 
plete until  cost  records  prove  that  the  addition  of  Cow  Chow  to 
your  home-grown  feed  has  increased  your  profits. 


% 
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Purina  Calf  Chow 

For  healthy,  thrifty,  vigorous  calves,  feed 
Purina  Calf  Chow.  Jpalf  Chow  is  a  ration 
perfectly  balanced  tcfcroduce  quick  growth. 
It  is  easily  digested.  It  is  easy  to  feed.  It 
is  safe.  It  costs  leas  than  one-half  as 
much  as  milk  feeding. 

It,  too,  is  packed  in  a  Checkerboard  Bag. 
That  alone  is  sufificient  guarantee  that  it  is 
the  finest  feed  obtainable  at  any  price. 
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PURINA 


100-Page  Purina  Cow  Book— FREE 


'^■V.     ^V>  ^  Send  the  coupon  today  for  ftuther  particulars  about  Ptirina 

%^     •OtA       V     Service,  and  for  a  free  copy  of  the  100-pagc  illustrated  edition 
^*       /^     X  of  the  1924  Purina  Cow  Bode 

\^\^^         PURINA  MILLS 

•        V^^IJtXr        ..  «54  Gratiot  StrMt 

V'*      ^^  St.  Loui.,  Mo. 

<8    .^     V      ForServicm 
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cow  CHOW    CALF  CHOW 


EVERY  DAIRY  FARMER  should  read  carefully 

'information  Concerning  the  Production,   Regulation 
and  Handling  of  Milk  and  Cream  in  the  Philadelphia 

Milk  Sh^."  See  page  1-tlii.iuiie 
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Ibur  Neighbor 

Says :- 
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"ROSS  is  the 
BcstSttoMadc" 

From  every  part  of  the  country,  we  have  let- 
ten  proving  that  the  fire- proof »  acid- 
proof  Ross  is  a  money -saver  —  a  superior 
silo  in  many  ways.  Hundreds  ot  owners  say: 
"It's  the  best  silo  madel" 

The  ROSS 

IN-DE-STR-UCTO 

Galvanized    Oil    f^ 
Metal  ^  I  LmVJ 

Aii-tisht.  freere-proof— perfect  ■!- 
age  alwaytl  The  tried  and  proved 
metal  (ilo,  built  for  life-time  service. 
Write  u«-  for  fact*  about  »upcrior 
Ro«i  Service,  just  as  your  neighbors 
have  told  them  to  us.  Write  for 
them  today. 

Agenh  and  Dealers: 
write  for  propo$Uion. 

E.W.Ross^-aSr'Co. 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Ross  In-de-str- 
uct-O  Galvanized  Metal  Siiot. 

Succeaton  to  theE.  W.  Roa* 
Co..  Eat.  1850 

SprinfficM,  Ohio 


Triple  Strength 
Triple  Protection 


Tr 


Three  walls.  A 
smooth,  clean-cut 
giant  in  strength 
that  holds  itself 
straight  and  erect 
andsrayssol  Outer 
wall  of  continuous 
spiral  hooping  firm- 
ly binds  it  into  one 
solid,  durable  struc- 
ture, with  every 
square  inch  cross- 
supported. 
Like  the  double  walls 
of  a  liouse.theCraine's 
multiple  walls  defy 
frost— keep  warmth  in 
and  cold  out.  Us  air- 
tight middle  wall  of  waterproof  Silafelt 
Btopa  moisture  from  entering  and  holds 
in  all  the  valuable  silage  juices. 
A  handsomefarm  building  that  protects 
silage,  and  reduces  upkeep  cost,  the 
Craine  Silo  is  the  b?st  investment  in 
the  end.  Write  for  Catalog  and  full  In- 
formation, now.  Special  dis- 
counts on  early  orctera.  Time 
payments  if  desired. 
CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
Boy    23}  Norwich,  N.Y. 


HRAIN 


CRAINE 


TRIPLE 
WALL 


SILOS 


^.- 
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Reduce  Feed  Costs 
30  to  50% 

Stop  that  monthly  teed  bilL 
The  Letz  Dixie  will  cut,  grind 
and  mix  anything  grown  — 
makes  a  perfectly  balanced 
ration  from  home-grown 
crops.  Guaranteed  to  increase 
production  from  15  to  30% 
and  cut  feeding  costs  from  2S 
to  50%.  A  warehouse  in 
every  state. 

Write  today  for  Valuable  Feeding 
Book-It!^  FREE 


IMPROVED  MARKETS  FOR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

STANDARDIZATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  QUALIH 

HON.  FRANK  P.  WILLITS,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


230  £attRoad 


Crown  Point,  lud. 
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One  of  the  greatest  improvements  in 
marketing  methods  has  been  In  the 
handling  of  surplus  milk  through  by- 
products. The  skimming  is  now  done 
in  the  country  and  the  skimmed  milk,  as 
far  as  possible,  used  up  lu  buuic  piOixt- 
able  way,  the  cream  being  sold  very 
largely  as  table  cream  and  for  ice 
cream.  Almost  no  surplus  milk  is  now 
shipped  to  Philadelphia  there  to  be 
skimmed  and  worked  up  after  a  hij^ 
freight  charge  has  been  paid  on  die 
total  product.  I  understand  the  same 
situation   holds   true  of   Pittsburgh. 

(iood  roads  and  automobile  trucks 
have  also  helped  in  making  the  market 
condition  better  in  many  sections. 

Tuberculosis  eradication  by  the  De- 
I)artment  of  Agriculture  will  certainly 
help  improve  the  market  for  dairy 
products  in  Pennsylvania  in  a  nnmber 
of  ways. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK 
FEATURING  THE  FOOD 
AND  HEALTH  VALUE  OF 

AND  ITS  PRODUCTS 
Dairy  Councils  maintain  nutrition  de- 
partments which  put  the  public  in  a  re- 
ceptive frame  of  mind  in  regard  to  the 
drinking  of  milk  by  keeping  before 
them  in  different  ways  the  food  value  of 
milk  and  milk  products.  This  work  is 
carried  on  through  health  campaigns  in 
the  public  schools  and  by  direct  contact 
with  the  parents  of  the  school  children 
and  with  the  mothers  of  the  pre-school 
chUd. 

Dramatic  departments  emphasize  the 
work  of  the  nutrition  departments  by 
dramatizing  the  health  principles,  laying 
particular  emphasis  on  the  important 
food  elements  in  milk. 

Educational  work  in  Harrisburg  last 
year,  made  by  the  City  Department  of 
Education,  State  College  Home  Eco- 
nomics Ex:tension  Department  and  the 
local  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  CouncU,  was 
very  largely  responsible  for  the  increas- 
ed consumption  in  that  dty  which  was 
estimated  by  the  Farm  Bureau  to  be 
about  24  per  cent. 

A  survej'  of  the  tise  of  dairy  prod- 
utcs  and  the  nutritional  situation  of 
Dauphin  County,  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  co-operative  project, 
shows  most  emphatically  the  need  of  a 
preater  consumption  of  dairy  products 
on  our  Pennsylvania  farms.  The  per- 
centage of  undernourishment  in  the 
country  is  shown  to  be  much  greater 
than  in  the  city,  and  the  number  of 
milk  drinking  children  correspondingly 
lower.  Apparently  too  many  dairy 
farmers  do  not  believe  in  our  own  prod- 
ucts and  do  not  realize  that  milk,  as  well 
as  being  a  nutritious  food,  is  a  protective 
food,  helping  to  insure  against  disease. 
I  wish  it  were  possible  to  dtiplicatc  in 
our  country  districts  the  intensive  work 
\  being  done  to  increase  the  consumption 
%  of  milk  in  our  large  centers. 
\  Dr.    Garwood,   Superintendent   of  the 

'^  Department  of  Education  in  Harris- 
burg, recommends  the  sale  of  milk  at 
recess  time  to  all  his  Principals  and 
practically  all  the  schools  have  estab- 
lished this  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  present  time  in  our  country  dis- 
tricts very  few  children  have  milk  as  a 
part  of  their  school  Itmch  and  very 
many  of  them  are  never  taught  to  drink 
milk  in  connection  with  their  meals  at 
home   in   preference    to    tea    or    OSttt^. 


( Continued  from  page  8) 
Much  can  be  done  in  this  connection  in 
our  local  communities.  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  and  local  farmer  groups 
such  as  Granges,  Farmers'  Clubs,  and 
locals  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produc- 
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helped  the  local  school  authorities  in  es- 
tablshing  milk  service  or  school  lunches 
of  which  milk  dishes  form  a  large  com- 
ponent part. 

What  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  and  the  Quality  Control  De- 
partment  of   the    Dairy    Council    have 
done   in   the   Philadelphia    district    will 
interest  you.    Three  years  ago  a  survey 
made   in   one    of    our    milk    producing 
counties   within    fifty    miles    of    Phila- 
delphia disclosed  the  fact  that  for  every 
thousand  pounds  of  butter  consumed  by 
farmers  in  that  county  there  were  1,088 
pounds  of  butter  substitutes  consumed. 
As    an    intensive    educational    campaign 
was    lajinched    to    convert    farmers    to 
the    use    of    butter   in    place    of    butter 
substitutes,  it  was  pointed  out  to  them 
that    they  owed   it   to   the   industry    to 
consume    butter    if    they    exi)ected    to 
receive  a  reasonable  price  for  the  milk 
which     they     themselves     were     selling. 
They  were  also  told  of  the  greater  value 
of  butter  to  the  health  of  their  families. 
Among  the  membership  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  which 
now   numbers   something  over   19,000,  a 
farmer  now  feels  ashamed  to  go  into  a 
store  and  buy  a  povmd  of  butter  substi- 
tute and  he  will  not  do  it  if  there  is  any 
chance   of  his    being    detected    by    bis 
neighbors. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  ORGANIZATION 
Efforts  to  improve  the  markets  as 
outlined  above,  111  presuppose  active  in- 
terested co-operation  on  the  part  of  all 
those  engaged  in  the  industry.  This  is 
particularly  important  to  breeders  of 
pure  bred  live  Stock  because  the  mark- 
ets for  their  young  animals  are  always 
dependent  on  somebody  selling  the 
product  and  these  breeders  should  be  ac- 
tively interested  in  all  movements  which 
will  i;nprove  the  markets  for  aU  kinds  of 
dairy  products,  regardless  of  where 
produced,  or  regardless  of  what  breed 
they  may  feel  best  adapted  to  their  own 
use  or  that  of  their  community. 

The  breeders  of  pure  bred  cattle  are 
almost  always — and  should  be  leaders 
of  thought  in  their  home  communities. 
I'hey  become  most  useful  members  of 
the  various  Milk  Producers'  organiza- 
tions of  the  State  and  in  many  cases  are 
elected  to  fill  important  offices  in  those 
organizations. 

Markets  for  dairy  products  are  na- 
tion-w^ide  and  even  international  in  char- 
acter. In  spite  of  the  high  tariff  on  but- 
ter, it  has  been  coming  in  to  the  United 
States  at  the  rate  of  several  million 
pounds  per  year,  being  shipped  from 
countries  which  are  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  the  tariff  to  get  the  attractive  prices 
for  which  butter  has  been  selling  during 
the  past  few  months.  The  tariff  of  8 
cents  per  pound  has  undoubtedly  been 
worth  just  that  much  in  price  to  all 
dairy  farmers. 

Pennsylvania,  through  soil,  climate 
and  the  topography  of  the  land,  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  dairy  state.  We  have  at 
our  doors  and  in  our  midst  a  vast  army 
of  consumers  who  are  engaged  in  min- 
ing, manufacturing  and  marketing  the 
coal.  Iron  and  other  products  for  which 
Pennsylvania    is    famous.    We     should 


endeavor  to  market  the  milk  of  our 
farms  to  these  people  in  such  forms  as 
they  most  need  it,  and  in  such  forms  as 
it  cannot  be  readily  or  economically 
shipped  long  distances.     I  mean  that  we 

cKmjlH  pTiHpflvnr  tn  nrnmotp  very  largely 

the  use  of  fluid  milk,  ice  cream,  soft 
cheeses  and  like  perishable  products 
which  it  is  expensive  to  ship  long  dis- 
tances, and  should  make  every  effort  to 
supply  the  demand  so  createtl. 

Pennsylvania  cannot  begin  to  supply 
all  the  dairy  products  needed,  so  we  will 
leave  other  products — such  as  butter, 
rhcesc  and  condensed  milk  to  he  largely 
shipped  in  from  other  large  dairy  sec- 
tions of  our  country.  From  what  I 
know  of  the  policies  which  have  been 
pursued  during  the  past  few  years  by 
our  organized  dairymen  I  feel  that  much 
has  been  accomplished  along  this  line — 
perhaps  as  much  as  was  possible  during 
the  disturbed  market  conditions  during 
and  since  the  war. 

The  only  way  in  which  markets  can 
he  improved  is  throiigh  co-operation  and 
organization  as  exemplified  by  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past.  The  possibifi- 
ties  for  the  future  are  limited  chiefly  by 
the  amount  of  organized  effort  that  is 
put  into  the  work. 


*Vxt%n\*A  St  tke  Aunal  Buqset  of   tkc    Pnuyl- 
raaia  Federation  of  Hobteia-Frcinu  Clakt. 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 

PENNSYLVANIA  FEDERATION 
HOLSTEIN  FREISIAN  CLUBS 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Hol- 
stein  Friesian  Clubs,  and  the  Dairy  In- 
dustry, held  its  annual  banquet  on  Mon- 
day, January  23,  at  the  Masonic  Temple, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.— upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred guests  were  present. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  made  by 
John  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Fed- 
eration. Dr.  John  M.  Thomas,  President 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  acted  as 
toastmaster. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  Frank 
P.  Willits,  State  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture— "Improved  Markets  for  Dairy 
Products."  Joseph  A.  Turrier,  Manager, 
Ilollins  College  Herd,  Hollins,  Va.,  on 
"Holstcin  Business  Opportunities  of  the 
South  and  Ethical  Standards  of  the  Hol- 
stein  Industry."  Prof.  R.  R.  Graves, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  "Breeding  Theories"  and  Prof. 
Andrew  A.  Borland,  State  College,  Pa., 
on  the  subject  "The  Future  of  the  Dairy 
Industry." 


BERKS  COUNTY 

FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

The  tenth  annual  Berks  County  Farm 
Products  Show  was  held  in  Reading, 
Pa.,  January  10th  to  12th. 

There  was  a  very  comprehensive  ex- 
hibit of  various  farm  products  compris- 
ing corn,  potatoes,  apples,  canned  and 
dried   fruits  and  vegetables. 

There  was  a  large  and  representative 
attendance. 


Tile  purebred  Holstein  cattle  which 
farm  buys  and  girls  of  Delaware  have  fed 
and  cared  for  as  a  part  of  their  daii^^ 
calf  club  work  constitute  19  per  cent,  of 
tlie  pure  bred  Holsteins  in  that  state, 
.tccording  to  a  recent  report  received  by 
thr  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 


SCHOOL  LUNCHES 

The  Box  Luncheon.  What  does  the  word  suggest  to  most  of  us!  Perhaps  it 
may  mean  a  picnic,  or  a  few  dainty  morsels  to  furnish  refreshment  between  meals, 
but  to  most  of  us  who  live  in  rural  districts,  it  means  one  of  «ur  regular  daily  meals, 
eaten,  perhaps,  from  the  lunch  box  at  noon.  If  a  member  of  the  family  is  obliged 
to  carry  his  noon  meal  with  him,  much  care  should  be  taken  to  make  it  a  fit  sub- 
stitute for  the  nourishing  home  meal,  he  must  do  without.  Instead  of  requiring 
less   thought,   the  substitute  requires   more  than   is  given  to  the  other   meals. 

Usually  the  luncheon  must  be  cold,  hence  somewhat  unappetizing.  The  foods 
included  in  the  lunch  should  be  especially  tempting  and  nourishing. 

The  best  foods  to  include  are — Sandwiches,  Dessert,  Fruit  and  Milk. 

Note: — Select  one  or  more  foods  from  each  of  the  following  lists: — 


SANDWICHES 
FILLINGS 
Chopped  ham  and  hard  cooked  egg 
Sardines    and    crackers — seperately 
Beans 
Egg 

Chopped  meat 
Cheese  (hard) 
Cottage  cheese 

Cottage  cheese  (with  dried  fruit  or  jelly) 
Cottage  cheese  and  olives 
Sliced  tomatoes 
Crisp   lettuce  or   watercress 
Jams,  jellies   and   marmalade 
Peanut   butter 
Chopped  raisins 
Chopped  dates  and  nut  meats 
Sliced    meat — chicken    ham,    beef,   etc. 


BREAD 

Whole  wheat  bread 
Oatmeal  bread 
Nut  bread 
Raisin  bread 
Crisp  rolls 
Biscuits 


SIMPLE  DESSERTS 

Baked  custard 
Rice  pudding 
Ginger  cookies 
Sponge  cakes 
Gingerbread 
Sweet  chocolate 
Filled  cookies 


FRUIT 

Stewed  fruit  in  a  jar 

Applesauce 

Dried   figs 

Raisins 

Dates 

Fresh    fruit — all    kinds 

Apple  and  orange — best 


EXTRAS 

Deviled  eggs 

Olives 

Pickles 


Conveniences  for  Packing 

(1)  Containers— must    be   one    that  can    be    scalded   or   cleaned, 
a    Metal  l)ox  with  perforations  for  ventilation. 

b     Tin  pail  with  perforations   for  ventilation, 
c     Basket. 

(2)  Other  suggestions: — 
a    Oiled  paper. 

b     Paper  napkins. 

c     Drinking  cups. 

d    Small  knife  fork  and  spoon. 

e    Jar  for  preserves,  etc. 

(3)  Suggestions  for  packing:  — 

a    Wrap  foods  in  oiled  paper. 

b     Place  in  container  so  that  those  to  be  eaten  first  will  be  removed  first 

without  disturbing  the  rest. 

To  serve  one  hot  dish  at  school  each  day  to  supplement  the  cold  lunch  brought 
from  home  is  an  important  part  of  supplying  adequate  daily  nourishment  for  the 

child. 

Suggestions  for  the  Hot  Dish 

1  Cocoa. 

2  Cream  soups — all  vegetable  may  be  used. 
8    Creamed  dishes. 

4  Scalloped  dishes. 

6  Macaroni  and  cheese. 

6  Creamed  beef  on  toast. 

7  Eggs  a  la  Goldenrod. 

8  Simple  puddings. 

This  function  gathers  the  children  together  and  makes  for  a  happier  lunch  hour 
—teaches  the  children  good  food  habits,  courtesy  and  many  other  valuable  things. 

SAMPLE  BOX  LUNCHES— Cold  Lunch 


I. 

Egg  lettuce  sandwich  made  with  whole 

wheat  bread 
Marmalade  and  white  bread  sandwich 
Baked   apple 

2  Ginger  cookies 
Milk  to  drink 

II. 

Lettuce  and  dressing  sandwich 

Nut  bread  and  butter 

cup  custard 

2  figs 

MUk  to  drink  .    ;„     ,.  . 


III. 

Tomato  and  lettuce  with  crisp  buttered 

rolls 
Gingerbread 
Applesauce 
Milk   to   drink 

IV. 

Sliced  ham  and  biscuits 
Jam  and  graham  bread 
Apple 

Sponge  cake 
Milk  to  drink 


Note. — If  your  community  is  interested  in  starting  a  Hot  Lunch  Project  in  your 
local  school  write  to  the  Nutrition  Department  of  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  Boyertoiwn  Bldg.,  1211  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  additional  informa- 
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The   Bestov  Calendar 


Equipment  to  handle  milk 


Babcock  Testers 

Hand  Operated 
Easily  attached  to  any 
bench  or  table  by  thumb  screw. 
Finest  quality  workmanship  and 
materials. 


/  \    Galvan- 

A^^     ized 


2  bottlesize 

4  Iwttle  size 
$7.50 


Steel  Buckets 

Heavy  Metal,  each  95c 


North  Milking 
Pail 

No  other  covered  pail 
compares  with  it.  Ad- 
vocated by  all  author-     $3.50 
ities.  each 


te 


^ 


Wash  Tank 

Made  of  heavy 
galvanized  steel 
with  drain  board. 

3  feet  long  SI 8.00 

4  feet  long  $2 1.50 


^^^^  Brooms 

"^"''^*"      Nailed 
Head 

Mixed,  coarse  and  fine  fibres 
Each  $1.00,  1/^  dozen  $5.50 


from    cow   to   consvmer 


Can  Brush 

4^  X  8  inches 
35c  each 


0«**!^ 


Bottle  Brush 

2^x  1")  inches 
50c  each 

(iet  brush 

catalog  for 

other  brushes 


Thermometers 

Floating 

Made  '  for 
dairy  work 

Hand- 
written 
scale   with 
large  plain 

figures 

25c 
each 


Lansdowne 
Milking  Stool 

Made  in  one  piece 

of  galvanized, 

malleable  iron, 

wnicu  caunui 

break  or  rust. 

Light 

(3i  lbs.) 

and 

strong 

$2.50 
each 


^ 


Shipping  Cans 

N.  Y.  style. 


First    quality 
heavy   shipping 
cans  with   "um- 
brella cover." 

40qt_ 

46  qt.  $4.65  each 

Marking — any  style 
extra 


t4.40  each 
4. 


Feed  Cooker 


Consists  of  fire 
box, galvanized 
steeJDoilerwith 
4  handles  and 
cover,  length 
of  6  in.  stove 
pipe  and  one 
elbow. 

25  gal.  $15.50 
«  "  18  00 
7S  "  24.00 
IM    "       25.00 


De  Laval  Separators 

In  7  sizes  for  farm  use. 
Electric  or  hand  drives. 
De  Lavals  are  the  leaders. 
Send  for  complete  catalog. 


Dairy  Boilers 


Special  for  dairy  farmers.     1^  horse 
power. 

Stands  50  lbs.  pressure. 

Built  according  to  A.  S.  M.  E 

Complete  $95.00 

Send  for  catalog 


code 


Bell    PhMe 
l.aciist  1018 


sse 


1918  Market  Street 
PHIUDELPHIA 


mpam/' 


Next  t« 
Staalcy  Tkcatrt 


CO-OPERATIVE  Buy- 
ing of  Farm  Supplies 
lowers  the  farmers'  cost  of 
producing  Farm  Products. 

Co-operating  Selling — 
returns  the  farmer  more 
money  for  farm  products. 

The  farmer  lives  — 
good  or  poor — depending 
on  how  tar  below  the  sell- 
ing price  he  is  able  to 
keep  the  cost  price  of  his 
farm  products. 


iW;  IJNI  -fL'RrvtNTS  LtVfL  AT  WHICH  fARMfUS  »«UST  StiL  fAKM  HWOlX' 


Get  our  prices— best  value  for  your 
(Copyrighted)  "lliMlillili  "  money— on  Northern  Grown  Clover 
Seed,  Certified  Seed  Potatoes,  99%  Pure  Carbonate  Lime,  60  to  70% 
Organic  Fertilizer,  99%  Pure  Copper  Sulphate,  Arsenate  of  Lead, 
Paint,  Fencing,  Roofing,  Feed,  Etc. 

Riiiis)fk;SMaBuriiiers*  Gi^operative  &deratioml]ic. 

Office*:  VU%A  DttUiIing  ^^^  PhiUaclpkU,  Pcnna. 


«<f  Cufw^Hy  AwAmu^  Aamtiti-i 


nSitfbtg  Ouolity  Sufplin /ir  lurmttr* 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Febrtttiry,  J%4 


UBIKO  FEEDS 


Bvery  dollar  in 
feed  should  pro- 
duce a  profit  in 
milk,  eggs,  meat, 
wool  or  work.  Cor- 
rect feeding  docs 
it.  Ubiko  feeds 
are  right. 

UNION  GRAINS 

Tli«  Original  Dairy 
Ration— the  feeders' 
choice  since    1902 


jf  for  "Profits 

FREE  I  An  in- 
teresting, casy- 
to-read  booklet 
on  the  feeding 
of  farm  ani- 
—  -  nials.  32  pages 
DOOK.  of  pictures  and 
valuable  infor- 
mation. Send 
/or  your  copy. 
It's  FREE. 

The  Ubiko  Milling  Co.,  Cincinnati,0. 


-USE   THIS    COUPON- 


Mail  m«  "Feeding  for  Profits"  FREE 

Na  m  e ,  

R.  D Town 


County^ 


.State.. 
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GREAT  DISPLAY  OF  PRODUCTION 

THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY 


The  greatest  assemblage  of  production 
champions  in  the  world  was  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  National  Dairy  Show  and 
World's  Dairy  Congress  at  Syracuse, 
New  York,  October  6th  to  13th,  1923. 
The  average  dairy  cow  in  tlie  United 
States  produces  annually  about  ICO 
pounds  butterfat,  yet  here  in  this  group 
of  eleven  Jerseys  were  nine  cows  with 
an  annual  average  of  1012  pounds  but 
tcrfat.     The  yearly  production  of  ten  of 


these  eleven  Jerseys,  brought  together 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  sixty  five  ordinary  cows. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  dairy 
industry,  either  here  or  in  Europe,  has 
such  a  herd  been  assembled,  and  it  will 
probably  be  many  years  before  its  equal 
is    brought   together  again. 

Uf  all  the  great  ertucationai  features 
at  tiie  National  Dairy  Show,  none  ex- 
celled this  in  value  to  the  farmer  and 
dairyman.  Seventy-five  thousand  people, 
the    majority    of    them    engaged    in    the 


CHAMPIONS  AT 
SHOW 

dairy  business,  saw  this  herd,  talked  to 
the  men  who  cared  for  the  cattle  and 
learned  at  first  hand  the  principles  of 
breeding  and  feeding  which  made  these 
wonderful  records  possible.  The  fre- 
quent cow  and  bull  selection  lectures 
conducted  on  these  champions  by  Prof. 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt  attracted  large  audi- 
ences and  proved  beyond  qucsiiuu  inc 
value  of  this  educational  exhibit.  Here 
was  offered  at  no  cost  whatsoever  a  prac- 
tical lesson  in  dairy  husbandry  that  no 
college  or  text  book  could  provide. 


FOR  SALE 

Second  Crop 

Irish  Gobbler 

Seed  Potatoes 

Good,  clean,  prolific  seed 
Asher  B.  Waddington 

Woodstown,  R  1  New  Jersey 
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^*  Making  Animal  Tagging  Easy 

KETCHUM 
CLINCHER 

The  new  Belf-plnrclng  and  self-cllnchliiK  brtuht 
STKKL  Ug  Oiat  stays.  For  Cattle.  Sheep  and  Hoks. 
Thr.'c   slzr:-..      Numbered   and   Lettered   to  suit.      Write 

i^kTcTu';.''"&F'G.''»;or6.Pta8  LUZERNE.    N.    Y. 

Preserve  Barn  Manure! 

Nitrogen,  the  most  valuable  plantfood  in  manure, 
is  easily  lost.  Use  A ericultiiral  Gypsum!  Spread  it 
about  stalls  and  barns  to  prevent  this  loss  and 
keep  the  air  pure.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

THE   GYPSUM  INDUSTRIES 

Dept.  IM  844  Rush  St.       Chicago.  111. 


•> 
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FAILURE 

to  breed,  etc.,  in  all  Animals  Guaranteed  Cured 
Breeders  Calendar  and  Booklet  Free.     Remedy 
|2.   Tbe  Breed-O  Remedy  Co.,   P.  O.   Box 
240-S    Bristol.     Conn.     Formerly:    Famous 
Wallace  Barnes  Remedies. 
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ICE  SUPPLY  NECESSARY 

FOR  GOOD  MILK 

In  the  production  and  marketing  of 
high  quality  milk  and  cream  a  supply  of 
ice  on  the  farm  is  almost  a  necessity, 
says  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Proper  cooling  and  cold 
storage  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  single 
factor  influencing  the  bacterial  content 
of  milk  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  cow 
until  it  reaches  the  consumer. 

The  department  says  that  farmers 
should,  if  possible,  put  up  at  least  IJ 
tons  of  ice  in  the  North  and  2  tons  in 
the  South,  for  every  cow  in  the  milking 
herd.  This  will  provide  for  cooling  the 
milk,  allow  for  melting,  and  provide  a 
little  surplus  for  household  use.  In  late 
fall  and  early  winter,  when  work  is  not 
pressing  on  the  farm,  a  little  time  spent 
in  anticipation  of  the  ice  harvest  will 
pay  good  returns.  During  this  season 
old  ice  houses  may  be  repaired  and  all 
the  necessary  equipment  for  harvesting 
ice  provided. 


FAMOUS  JERSEYS 

I)  Mil  ING'S  JOLLY  LASSIE-n4L28  lbs.  Butter-fat.    WORLD'S  CHAMPION  JERSEY.    WORLD'S  CHAMPION 

JUNIOR    FOUR-YEAR-OLD,    ALL    BREEDS.      OREGON  CHAMPION,  ALL  BREEDS.     Pickard  Bros.,  Oregon. 
GROFFS  CONSTANCE— J J30.09  lbs.   Butter-fat.   MASSACHUSETTS  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  CHAMPION,  ALL 

BREEDS,    U.  G.  Groff,  Massachusetts. 
SOPHIF    19TH    OF    HOOD   FARM— Age,    J8   yrs.,   9    mos.     ELEVEN    RECORDS   TOTAL   7^45    lbs.   Butter-fat. 

WORLD'S  CHAMPION  FOR  LIFE-TIME  PRODUCTION,   ALL  BREEDS.     Hood  Farm,   Massachii.setts. 
PRINCE'S  EMMA  OF  H.  S.  F.— U09.99  lbs.  Butter-fat.    OHIO  CHAMPION,  ALL  BREEDS.    Hartman  Stock  Farm, 

Ohio. 
BEVUTY'S  FERN  OF  SPRING  BROOK— 845  lbs.  in  399  days.    CHAMPION  COW-TEST  ASSOCIATION  COW, 

\LL  BREEDS,  FOR  WISCONSIN,  1922;  69,000  Cows  Competing.    J.  C.  Matthews,  Wisconsin. 
NAMROW-Agc  J7  Yrs.  774.90  lbs.  Butter-fat  at  J5  yrs.     WORLD'S  CHAMPION,  ALL  BREEDS,  FOR   COWS 

U  YRS.  OR   OVER.     A.   N.  Jordan,   Ohio. 
NOBLE'S  GOLDEN    M ARGUERITE^977.69  lbs.   Butterfat.      NORTH    DAKOTA    CHAMPION,    ALL    BREEDS. 

S.    F.    Crabl)e,    North    Dakota. 
FAUVIC'S    STAR-20,6J6    lbs.    Milk,    1005.90    lbs.    Butter-fat.       WORLD'S    CHAMPION     JERSEY     FOR     MILK 

PRODITTION.      CONNECTICUT    BUTTER-FAT    CHAMPION,    ALL   BREEDS.      A.    V.    Barnes,   Connecticut. 
FINANCIAL  KING'S  INTEREST— Age,  23  Yfs„  9  mos.     MOTHER  OF  20  HEIFERS  AND  1  BULL,  WORLD'S 

CHAMPioN    FOR    R?:PRODUCTION,    ALL    BREEDS,     Greystone  Jersey  Farm,  Pennsylvania. 
BRIGHT  MORNING'S  SULTANA-90a06  lbs.  Butter-fat.     TEXAS    AND   GULF   STATES'    CHAMPION,    ALL 

BREEDS.     Brown  &    McDonald,  Texas. 
EMINEN T'S  MARTHA  W.  OF  STE.  GMER— J002.00  lbs.  Butter-fat.    CHAMPION  JERSEY  COW  OF  CANADA. 

Maxwelton  Farm,  Quebec,  Canada, 


PHILADELPHIA  IS  ICE  CREAM  CAPITAL  OF  WORLD 

City  Manufactures  One-Tenth  of  All  in  U.  S.— Leads  Also  in  Quality 


Philadelphia  is  the  "ice  cream"  capital 
of  the  world. 

That's  what  the  statisticians  say,  and 
from  the  same  source  comes  the  absorb- 
ing information  that  one-tenth  of  the 
ice  cream  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  is  frozen  in  Philadelphia  and  that 
this  city  consumes  as  much  ice  cream  as 
all  the  southern  states  would  eat  if  they 
sat  at  the  same  dinner  table. 

If  the  ice  cream  which  Philadelphia 
manufactures  in  a  year  were  squirted 
through  a  tooth  paste  tube,  the  result- 
ant ribbon  would  stretch  for  miles  and 
miles  and  miles,  probably  a  long  way 
toward  the  sun.  But  the  statisticians 
haven't    got    that    far    in    their    calcula- 


tions, and  the  meltage  would  doubtless 
be  great.  And  so  for  a  time  the  sun 
is  safe  enough. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  the  arrival 
of  ice  cream  at  the  back  door  for  Sun- 
day dinner  was  an  event  in  the  week's 
calendar.  Ice  cream,  once  a  luxury,  is 
now  only  a  food,  commonplace,  as  bread 
and  butter  is  commonplace. 

Philadelphia,  taking  pardonable  pride 
in  its  ability  to  eat  all  Southern  states 
combined  under  the  table,  has  set  out 
to  make  the  most  delicious  ice  cream 
that  is  made.  And  persons  who  can  eat 
ice  cream  say  that  Philadelphia  has  suc- 
ceeded. As  ice  cream  goes,  Philadelphia 
ice  cream  doubtless  achieved  the  par  ex- 
cellence position  on  the  hill. 

There    are    those    who    say    that    ice 


cream  is  a  dish  that  little  Pollyanna 
could  serve  at  her  birthday  party  with- 
out offending  any  of  her  little  friends. 
These  iconoclasts  say  that  there  is  no 
art  in  ice  cream;  that  it  is  the  Harold 
Boll  Wright  of  foods. 

But  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  strong, 
able-bodied  persons  in  this  city  eat  ice 
cream  with  apparent  relish;  that  power- 
ful men  have  been  known  to  request  it 
after  meals  in  restaurants.  And  the 
makers  of  ice  cream  in  bulk  hotly  deny 
the  charge  that  their  art  is  no  art. 

Philadelphia  ice  cream,  they  say,  is 
recognized  as  the  best  and  is  mentioned 
in  recipe  books  the  world  over.  It  has 
l)een  translated  into  many  languages. 
And,  best  of  all,  it  is  clean.— (PA t/a- 
dclphia  Public  Ledger.) 
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SANITARY  AND  COM- 
FORTABLE HOUSING 
FOR  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Winter  is  herfe  with  its  cold  blasts  and 
low  temperatures.  It  is  the  time  when 
special  care  should  be  taken  of  dairy 
cattle  to  prevent  undue  exposure  to  in- 
clement weather;  and  at  the  same  time, 
supply  them  with  an  abundance  of  fresh 
;;:r  iw,^  su«.;g.ii.  ^jtaulcs  muse  be  clean- 
ed more  frequently  because  the  cows  re- 
main indoors  a  great  part  of  the  time 

Dairy  inspectors  realize  how  much  a 
wisely  planned  and  well  constructed 
dairy  barn  can  contribute  toward  (he 
sanitation  of  the  dairy  and  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  herd. 

New  buildings  should  be  erected  only 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  from 
both  an  architectural  and  a  practical 
point  of  view.  Even  old  buildings  can 
he  modified  to  greatly  improve  exisiting 
conditions. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  recently  issued  Farmers'  Bull- 
etin No.  1342,  entitled  "Dairy-barn  Con- 
struction." The  summary  of  this  bull- 
etin states: 

"The  plan,  construction  and  equipment 
«»f  a  dairy  barn  should  receive  careful 
consideration  and  study  in  order  that  the 
building  may  best  serve  its  purpose,  and 
also  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  having  to 
make  expensive  alterations  which  other- 
wise might  become  desirable  or  neces- 
sary. 

"A  well-planned  and  equipped  barn 
saves  time  and  labor  for  the  farmer,  and 
provides  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
cows,  while  the  poorly  planned  barn  is  a 
daily  source  of  annoyance  and  of  wasted 
time  and  energy.  It  is  important,  then, 
that  dairymen  become  familiar  with  the 
best  principles  of  barn  construction  and 
the  most  satisfactory  types  of  equipment, 
l)efore  building  or  remodeling  their 
barns." 

The  bulletin  includes  types  of  barns; 
selection  of  building  site;  essentials  in 
construction;  and  considerations  on  cost. 

These  bulletins  may  be  obtained  free  of 
cost  from  the  Department,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  send  large  numbers  to  one 
address.  Inspectors  may  secure  copies 
tor  their  own  use  and  may  submit  names 
and  addresses  oi  dairymen  who  can  make 
use  of  copies. 


HOLSTEIN  DEMAND  INCREASES 

Although  prices  for  purebred  livestock 
liave  decreased  generally  during  the  past 
three  years,  a  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of 
America  indicates  that  a  steady  demand 
for  purebred  Holsteins  continues.  For 
the  years  1921,  1922  and  1923  the  num- 
ber of  certificates  of  registration  and 
transfers  issueti  increased  steadily.  Reg- 
istrations averaged  approximately  9,500 
monthly  for  each  of  these  three  years. 
The  number  of  transfer  certificates  issued 
averaged  7,921  a  month  for  each  of  these 
years.  The  peak  year  for  all  time  was 
lf>21  when  an  average  of  8,406  transfers 
Were  written  each  month.  Membership 
increased  at  the  rate  oi  from  138  a 
month  in  1921  to  149  in  1923. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Holstein 
Iriesian  Association  of  America  in  1886 
under  its  present  name,  1,299,129  certifi- 
cates of  registry  and  1,291,968  certificates 
of  transfer  have  been  recorded.  Of  these 
ngistrations  877,520  were  for  females 
and  421,609  for  males.  The  transfers 
numbered  860,240  for  females  and 
+  {1,718  for  males.  The  total  member- 
sliip  is  now  over  28,000. 
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100  Lbs. 

VKICORK 

OAIBY  RATION 


To  Women  of  the  Farm 

QN  THE  well-run  dairy  farm,  the  work  of  keeping  track 
^^  of  the  income  and  out-go  is  quite  frequently  left  to  the 
woman-partner— the  wife  and  mother  upon  whose  efforts 
so  much  of  every  man's  success  depends. 

Too  often,  she  finds,  the  income  drops  perilously  close  to  the 
out-go.  There  are  months  when  the  check  for  milk  or 
cream  is  not  much  more  than  the  cost  of  making  the  milk. 

There  is  a  way  to  keep  this  income 
safely  above  the  out-go — all  the 
time.  It  is  to  feed  Unicorn  Dairy 
Ration  to  the  cows.  By  feeding 
Unicorn  you  get  more  milk  for 
each  dollar  paid  out  for  feed.  You 
cut  the  cost  of  production  and  so 
leave  a  wider  margin  between  in- 
come and  out-go. 

You  can  prove  this  without  keep- 
ing a  daily  milk-record  of  each 
cow.  You  know  how  much  milk 
or  cream  you  sell  each  month  and 
you  can  easily  keep  a  record  of 
how  much  feed  the  cows  eat  dur- 
ing that  time. 

Next  month,  feed  Unicorn;  keep 
the  same  records  and  compare  re- 
sults.    By  this  simple  method  of  deducting  cost  of  feed 
from  the  milk-check  you  can  find  out  exactly  how  much 
more  money  you  have  made  from  the  herd. 

Your  bank  balance  will  be  larger  and-  -more  important— 
you  have  proved  something  that  will  increase  your  bank 
balance  every  month  for  years  to  come. 

Unicorn  is  sold  by  reliable  feed  stores  in  almost  every  town. 
More  Profit  Every  Day— For  More  Days 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 


TMDC 


MANK 


CaASANTEES  AMAUSIS 

PROTEIN  24X  FAT  $t 

OUtBOHYDRATES   50%  FIBRE  tt% 

»€FD.  BV  _ 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

HAMMOND.  4ND.^^ 


327  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


SOME  PHASES  OF  DAIRY  COUNCIL  WORK 


will  agree  with  me  that  Philadelphia, 
while  it  demands  quality,  is  also  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  which  will  insure 
a  good  quality  of  product  for  its 
citizens. 

I  have  been  interested  in  knowing  that 
25%  of  the  butter  shipped  into  Phila- 
delphia is  of  92  score  or  better.  I 
doubt  whether  these  figures  could  be 
duplicated  in  any  other  large  market 
in  the  United  States.  I  have  been  told 
by  the  largest  retail  distributor  of  but- 
ter in  the  Philadelphia  district  that 
their  particular  company,  which  handles 
two  grades  of  butter,  one  scoring  89  or 
better,  and  the  other  92  or  better,  sells 
four  pounds  of  its  high  score  butter  to 
one  pound  of  the  lower  scoring  butter, 
even  though  the  lower  scoring  butter  is, 
in  all  cases,  89  score  or  better. 

There  is  considerable  food  for  thought 
when  we  consider  that  this  one  very 
large  retailer,  buying  the  output  of  hun- 
dreds of  creameries,  many  of  which  are 
located  through  the  middle  west,  has  so 
standardized  the  brand,  and  educated 
the  public  to  the  qualities  of  their  brand, 
that  they  are  able  to  sell  four  pounds 
of  it  to  one  of  the  lower  scoring  brand. 
I  was  also  interested  in  learning  that 
this  particular  company  is  spending  over 


(Continued  from  page  10) 
$100,000  per  year  in  acquainting  the 
people  of  the  Philadelphia  district  with 
the  merits  of  its  particular  brand  of 
butter.  This  is  undoubtedly  greater  by 
many  times  than  the  amount  which  the 
dairy  industry  is  spending  in  the  same 
district  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
this  very  vital  food. 

Philadelphia  ajiparently  does  not  look 
with  much  favor  upcm  inipf)rted  butter; 
according    to     records    in    all,    1,000,000 
pounds  have  been  imported  this  fall  for 
this  market,  this   1,000,000  pounds  com- 
ing from  Denmark,  South  America  and 
New  Zealand  in  about  equal  proportions. 
While  the  most  of  this  imported  butter 
is    of    very    excellent    quality,    in    most 
cases  scoring  92  or  better,  the  fact  re- 
mains  that   it    undersells    domestic    but- 
ter four  to  five  cents  per  pound  for  the 
same    grade    of    butter.      This    indicates 
that  we  have  the  great  bulk  of  the  con- 
sumers   favorable   to  our  domestic   but- 
ter and  the  opportimity  of  teaching  them 
greater   consumption   of   butter   will    re- 
sidt  in  a  better  market  for  the  domestic 
butter, 

I  have  pointed  out  to  you  that  the 
Dairy  Council  has  increased  the  con- 
sumption of  milk  30%.  You  may  be 
tempted  to  ask   me   whether  the  Dairy 


Coimcil  can  increase  the  consumption  of 
butter  30%  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
I'ndoubtedly,    there    are    equally     great 
(tj)j)ortunities    for    work   l(M)king  toward 
an  increased  consumption  of  butter  and 
cheese  as  has  been   the  case  with  liquid 
milk.     Liquid  milk  is  highly  perishable. 
Hutter  can  be  kept  on  hand  for  several 
days   and   is   therefore   always   available 
to  the  housewife.     Liipiid   milk  is  large- 
ly consumed  by  milk  drinkers.     Butter 
offers    an    unequalled    opportimity    as    a 
factor  in  imjjroving  the  flavor  of  cooked 
dishes   as   well   jis  a  food  value,  one  of 
the  things  that  should  be  done  immedi- 
ately   is    to    duplicate    many    times    the 
demonstration   work  of    The    Nutrition 
Dei)artment   in  the   Philadeljjhia  district 
in    all    our   Eastern   cities,   spending   the 
greater   part   of   the   time   teaching  how 
butter  as  well  as  cheese  and  milk,  may 
be    used    in    the    preparation    of    foods. 
There   may  be  some  who  have  had  an 
opjjortunity     of     seeing     one     of    these 
demonstrations,    made    by     Mrs.    L.    E. 
Northup,  of  our  Council,  in  Chicago,  on 
the    third   of  December,    and    who   then 
saw  the  possihlities  of  this  sort  of  work. 
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A  thermometer  in  the  house  may  save 
coal  bills  and  doctor  bills  as  well. 
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Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundatiop 

Stock 


CHESTER  COUICTY 

**THF  COUNTY  THAT  COUNTS" 


Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


Holsteins 


Towns  End 
Farms 

Home  of  the  Long  Distance  Bull 

King  Pictcrtje 
Ormsby  Piebe  17lh 

No.  294184 

His  Four  Nearest  Dams  Average  : 

Butler— 1  yr— 1123  lbs. 
Milk— 1  yr.— 24185  lbs. 

Bull  Calves  for  Sale  at  Farmers' 
Prices 

Also  a  few  Heifers  and  A.  R.  0. 
Cows  bred  to  K.  P.  0.  P.  17th 

Approved  Cows  Taken  for  Service 

E.  P.  ALLINSON 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 

Pleasant  View 
Farm  Guernseys 

SR.  HERD  SIRE 

Itehen  Gold  Raider  oi  Maplehurst 

No.  47166 

Sire— Imp.  Itehen  Gold  Raider, 
No.  25040  A.  R. 

Dam— Imp.  Dewdrop  III  of  the  Wall, 
No.  (35221),  A-  R.  No.  (3717) 

Record 
9780.20  lbs.  milk,  519.30  lbs.  fat 

Class  leader  when  record  was  made 

JR.  HERD  SIRE 

LiRjjwilef  Rtyil  23rii.  No.  Ml 

Sire— Langwater  Royal, 

No.  14253  A.  R. 

Dam— Imp.  Sequel's  Daisy  of  the 

Manor.  No.  (3123),  A.  R.  No.  (2322) 

Records 

10481.80  lbs.  milk,  46133  lbs.  fat 

Class  G 

12209.«0  lbs.  milk,  503.67  lbs.  fat 
Class E 

Bulls  and  bull  calves  sired  by  above 
bulls  out  of  May-Rose  and  Glenwood 
Dams  for  sale. 

Herd  under  Federal  Supervision 

Norman  B.  Cbandler 

UNIONVILLE,  PA. 


HolstelnNilk 


Crystal  Farm  Holsteins 

are  the  product  of  construc- 
tive breeding  combining  show 
type  and  large  production. 

Ormsby  Accrue  Segis 

Our  herd  sire,  is  the 
Undefeated  Grand  Champion 

FOR  SALE 

Bull  calves  and  a  3  yr.  old  grand- 
daughter of  King  Segis  (fresh)  also 
a  yearling  daugnter  of 

Winterthur  Queen  Emer  Segis 
Atons 

Price  $100 

ACCREDITED  HERD  No.  38482 

Charles  J.  Garrett 

West  Chester,  Fa. 


Holsteins 


15  Daughters  of  the 
25  Pound  Grandson  of 

Pontiac 
Komdyke 

These  heifers  are  2J  years 
old  and  due  to  freshen  be- 
tween March  1st  and  June 
•1st  to  a  line  bred  Ormsby 
bull. 

They  are  tuberculin  tested 
and  right.  At  a  price  that 
makes  them  a  better  prop- 
osition than  grades. 

W.  E.  Gorman 

Media,  R.  1     Penna. 


Glen-Ethel  Farm 
Guernseys 

We  are  overstocked  and 
must  sell  four  big, 
strong,  well  bred  regis- 
tered Guernsey  cows  and 
one  herd  sire,  ranging 
in  ages  from  three  to 
seven  years.  All  are 
sound  with  one  excep- 
tion and  all  are  suitable 
for  a  foundation  herd 
and  priced  within  the 
reach  of  any  farmer 
desiring  to  get  the  right 
kind  of  start  in  pure 
breds. 

ACCREDITED  HERD 

Chester  H.  Cullen 

West  Grove,  Pa. 


Holsteins 

BLUE  ROCK 
FARM 

Herd  Sire 

Bell  Farm  Noble 

No.  374385 

A  World  Champion's  Son 

Bull  Calf  born  January  7tli, 
1924 

With  Dam's  Record  of 

420  lbs.  Milk-7  days 

16.62  lbs.  Butter— 7  days 

Has  a  double  cross  of  May 

Echo  Sylvia  Blood 

PRICED  TO  SELL 
ACCREDITED  HERD 

Frank  A.  Keen 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

YORK  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION 

Harry  Ross,  Tester 

Reports  from  the  York  Valley  Cow  Testing  Association  for  Jan"*''y'  cpJ.^T^?? 
h^rA   with  266  cows  on  test.     Fifty-seven  cows  were  dry  and  12  were  on  oftcial  tesr. 
Cows  pJoducfng  over  forty  pound^  of  butterfat  numbered  25,  with  eighteen  produc- 
in«r  orer  69  pounds  fat.    Twenty- five  cows  produced  over  1000  pounds  milk. 
^  TlTe  ten  highest  producing  bows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  are  as  follows: 


Owner 
J.  S.  Murphy 
J.  8.  Murphy 
J.  S.   Brandt 
H.  E.  Robertson 
J.  S.  Brandt 
J,  S.  Murphy 
S.  H.  Daugherty 
D.  R.  Posey 
S.  H.  Daugherty 
S.  H.  Daugherty 


Name 
Segis 
Mary 
Pet 

Finderne 
Pauline 
Liza  Jane 
Beauty 
Brindle 
Isabella 
Annabella 


Breed 
R.    H. 


n. 
c;. 

R 

c, 


H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 


(i.  H. 
G.  H. 
Mixed 
(I.  H. 
G.  H. 


Milk 
2()54 
2218 
2325 
2381 
2021 
20S0 
17()() 
1457 
1(500 
17  U 


%Fat 
3.3 
3.8 
3.5 
3.1 
3.6 
3.t 
3.6 
4.2 
3.8 
3.3 


Butterfat 
87.6 
86.4 
81.4 
73.8 
72.8 
70.7 
63.6 
61.2 
60.8 
67.6 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 
A.  A.  Raudabaugh,  Tester 

'''  The  reA  for  th^  bff herd'^averag^e  went  to  David  Bibble,  23  head,  four  are 
Hrv     S^of  the  producers  are  2-year-old  heifers  freshening  m  September      Average, 
iS  Sunds  milk  and  33.3  pounds  fat.     The  first  and  third  high  were  both  un^fer 
the  aJTp^c^oT  this  Cow  Testing  Association  from  Waukesha  County,  W>sconsm. 
The  te^  highest  producing  ?ows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  are  as  follows: 
Owner  Name 

W.  H.  Wertz  Glenvien 

A.  N.  Lehman  Martha 

W.  H.  WerU  Iva 

G.  W.  Strock  Aaggie 

Ivo  v.  Otto  Ormsby 

L.  D.  Nallor  Piny 

W.  W.  Peffer  B.  Cow 

Ivo  v.  Otto  Stov 

W.  H.  Wertz  Pansy 

H.  B.  McCormick  GaU 


Breed 
R.  H. 
R.  ri. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 


R. 
G. 
R, 
R 


H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 


G.  G. 


Milk 
2523 
2148 
2442 
1790 
2387 
1860 
1760 
1696 
1240 
1091 


%Fat 
8.1 
8.62 
8.1 
8.92 
2.94 
8.7 
8.7 
8.68 
4.9 
5Ji 


Butterfat 
78.2 
77.7 
76.6 
70.2 
70.2 
69.0 
64.8 
60.8 
60.7 
60^ 
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»RAGE 
BATTEPLY 
Sendee  Station 

A  battery  recharged  here  is  one 
charged  properly— for  it  is  constantly 
under  competent  observation  when 
It  is  "on  the  line"  and  exacting  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  overcharging  or  any 
other  injury. 

Your  battery  lasts  longest  when  we 
handle  it. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  CNESTEB,  PI. 


COITESVILLE,  PA. 


FARM 
LOANS 

Plan  which  Saves  Money 

and 
Gives  Security  and  Stabil- 
ity to  the  Farmer 

For  Circular,  write  to 

Pennsylvania  -  Maryland 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

OF  HARRISBURG 

Fred  Rasmussbn,  President 

Operated  Under  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 


PHILADELPHIA 

(Wood  Stave) 

SILOS 

CENTURY 

(Cement  Stave) 

SILOS 

OPENING  ROOFS 
(Full  silo  without  refilling) 

Cittirt       FiK  Tncki 

E.  I  Seblithter  Ci. 

10  S.  1811  lU  PkHa. 


—the  sure,  safe, 
quick,  humane 
way,  with  the 

Leavitt  Dehorner 

*^'  blades,  driven  by  heavy  cogged 
handles,  cut  cleanly,  never  crush. 
Over  85,000  in  use.  Guaranteed.  Buy 
from  your  dealer. 

Free  circular  tells  how  dehorned  cattle  give 
more  milk,  are  safer  and  easier  to  handle. 

LEAVITT  MFG.  CO.,  Mfrs. 
343  Griggs  Street  Urbana,  111. 


E.   NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywh«r«        — Anytiins 


Uncle  Ab  says  he  isn't  sure  which  way 
It  starts;  but  the  wisest  old  coot  he 
knows  is  the  cheerfuUest,  or  else  the 
cheerfuUest  is  the  wisest. 


Ice  water  isn't  relished  by  the  cow,  and 
she  shows  it  in  the  milk  pail. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


MOTION  PICTURES  AND  DAIRY  EDUCATION 

ROBERT  W.  BALDERSTON 


(Continued  from  page   12) 


them  compare  favorably  with  those 
shown  in  any  commercial  theatre.  I 
trust  everyone  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  them. 

As  a  |juri  of  un  educational  mcetmg, 
either  city  or  coantry,  the  motion  picture 
has  a  distinct  place.  It  is  accurate  and 
graphic  in  description  and  through  it 
facts  are  technically  detailed  and  yet  en- 
tertainingly presented.  Appealing  to  tlie 
eye,  the  sense  through  which  we  are  told 
we  receive  87  per  cent,  of  our  impres- 
sit)ns,  it  most  readily  conveys  the  intend- 
ed message  even  to  the  dull  and  the  un- 
educated. 

Flexibility  is  given  to  many  programs 
througlj  the  use  of  well  chosen  films  that 
would  not  l)e  possible  if  dependent  wiiolly 
un  addresses  by  qualified  speakers. 
Movements  such  as  that  of  the  hand  in 
milking  or  in  operating  machines  can  be 
analyzed  and  explained  by  motion  pic- 
tures through  the  trick  of  retarding  nor- 
mal speed  in  reproduction. 

With  a  well  chosen  story  as  a  back- 
ground many  nutrition  and  health  themes 
sudi  us  the  value  of  milk  to  athletes  and 
the  care  of  milk  in  the  home  can  be  told 
to  inmiense  groups  through  the  city  mov- 
ing picture  theatres.  One  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  picture,  "Out 
of  the  Shadows,"  depicts  the  importance 
of  bovine  tuberculosis  eradication  so  vi- 
vidly that  at  a  country  meeting  in  Penn- 
sylvania one  night,  a  whole  neighborhood 
was  impressed  with  the  danger  of  this 
disease  and  the  importance  of  its  elimin- 
ation. One  farmer  walked  into  the  Farm 
Bureau  office  next  morning  and  said,  "I 
wasn't  ready  before,  but  that  picture  last 
niglit  was  enough.  When  can  I  get  my 
cows  tested?" 

The  Dairy  Council  early  recognized 
the  value  of  motion  pictures  and  uses 
tliem  regularly  in  several  fields. 

The  IMiiladelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  has  produced  two  films,  one  of 
two  reels,  (half  an  hour)  and  qae  of 
three  reels  (three-quarters  of  an  hour) 
to  use  in  Quality  Control  work  among 
milk  producers  and  milk  handlers.  We 
consider  this  our  most  important  field  for 
motion  pictures.  These  pictures  have 
attracted  large  audiences  in  blacksmith 
shops,  garages,  country  school  houses, 
grange  halls  and  churches.  Many  suc- 
cessful summer  showings  have  been  given 
in  the  open  air.  Comparative  rcc)rds 
show  that  the  farmers  and  others  present 
take  home  the  lessons  of  these  films  and 
in  a  very  large  measure  apply  them  in- 
dividually. 

(3)  The  National  Dairy  Council  has  a 
larger  group  of  films,  some  from  the  Uni- 


ted States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
some  from  other  sources,  and  several  of 
its  own  production  that  are  used  regu- 
larly as  one  of  the  features  of  nutrition 

....  J    „:..:,_  ..,  .,.*•. 

ciiiu  Litit^a  iiicciiiig.-)   Ill  i»ur  grcuL  cuiisuiu- 

ing  centres.  These  meetings  are  held  in 
school  houses,  coniiuimity  houses,  churcii- 
es,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  "w.  C.  A.  Halls, 
ttc.  Films  are  regularly  borrowed  by 
school  departments  to  aid  in  the  teaching 
of  such  topics  as  health,  civics  and  com- 
mercial geography. 

(1)  Carefully  selected  films  are  being 
very  successfully  distributed  by  the 
Dairy  Councils  in  the  Theatres.  The 
National  Dairy  Council  has  purchased 
some  of  these  from  other  agencies  and 
two  have  been  produced  in  Philadelphia 
by  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council.  The  first  one  of  its  own  pro- 
duction, "Highland  Lassie,"  was  shown 
to  1,()(H),(KJ()  people  in  Philadeli)lii,i,  Tren- 
ton, Caiiulen,  Chester  and  the  Seashore 
last  winter.  The  last  one  released, 
"Shadows,"  is  now  fairly  launched  on  a 
winter's  campaign  in  a  number  of  cities. 

To  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  to 
insure  a  uniform  high  standard  of  pro- 
duction, a  nati(mal  production  commit- 
tee should  be  established,  or  some  exist- 
ing organization  such  as  the  National 
Dairy  Council  designated  to  co-ordinate 
the  production  of  dairy  films.  Many 
times  lately  it  has  been  found  that  two 
different  agencies  had,  unknown  to  each 
other,  been  working  on  the  same  theme, 
thus  producing  two  pictures  where  one 
would  have  served  the  purpose.  There 
are  many  films  needed  now  in  a  na- 
tional way,  which  are  not  produced  be- 
cause no  one  agency  has  sufficient  dis- 
tribution in  itself  to  absorb  the  heavy 
cost  of  production,  also  the  produc- 
tion of  films  is  a  highly  specialized  call- 
ing and  needs  special  experience  and 
training. 

One  hesitates,  in  so  short  a  paper,  to 
moralize  on  the  value  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture as  a  medium  to  be  used  in  dairy 
educatiim.  That  principle  seems  so  self- 
evident  as  to  be  almost  axiomatic.  I 
have  tried  briefly  to  point  out  some  of 
the  ways  that  films  are  being  success- 
fully used  and  to  characterize  some  of 
the  types  of  pictures  available.  I  hope 
that  I  have  not  over-emphasized  the 
difficulties  involved  at  the  present  time. 
Through  motion  pictures  new  develop- 
ments in  dairying  are  graphically  por- 
trayed to  our  own  dairy  interests  and 
through  them  also,  we  are  keeping  be- 
fore the  public  those  fundamental  fac- 
tors that  make  the  dairy  industry  so 
absolutely  essential  to  human  welfare. 


BUTTER  MARKETS  WEAK, 

UNSETTLED,  AND  LOWER 

The  anticipated  .January  declines  in 
butter  prices  became  a  reality  during  the 
week,  January  14-19.  Market  rules 
weak  and  unsettled,  and  prices  worked 
materially  lower  on  fine  butter.  Senti- 
ment played  no  small  part  in  the  de- 
cline. Supplies  were  not  seriously  bur- 
densome, but  dealers  were  anxious  to 
keep  stocks  moving,  and  relatively  in- 
significant accumulations  quite  frequent- 
ly resulted  in  lower  offering  prices  even 
to  the  point  of  taking  losses.  Consump- 
tion was  hardly  sufficient  to  clean  the 
current  receipt  of  domestic  and  foreign 
butter. 


Production  Increasing 

It  is  evident  from  available  reports 
that  there  has  been  a  material  increase 
in  production.  Part  of  the  increase  may 
be  attributed  to  storm-delayed  cream  at 
the  factories,  as  well  as  to  the  fluid  milk 
condition  in  the  Chicago  territory,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  an  actual 
increase  in  the  milk  flow  compared  with 
previous  weeks.  The  anticipation  of 
this  larger  production  was  an  important 
factor  contributing  to  the  weakness  and 
declines. — "Crops  and  Markets." 


Good  seed  costs  more  than  poor  seed 
because  it's  worth  more. 
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You  Know  What 
The  Milk  Experts  Say! 


A. 
B 


D. 


Strainer  Funnel. 

Sterilized  cotton  through  which 
milk  MUST  GO. 

Course  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp- 
ing collo.i  iiad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

■Wire  clump. 


They  say  that  milk  should  never 
contain  sediment  of  any  kind. 

They  are  right.  For  clean  milk  is 
healthy  milk— milk  that  brings  the 
top  market  price.  That  is  why  a 
good  milk  strainer  is  a  practical 
necessity  for  every  dairy. 

The  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer  is  the 
best  made.  For  it  will  positively  remove 
all  sediment,  including  muck,  dandruff, 
lair  and  fir.e  manure — and  no  other  strainer 
will.  We  guarantee  it — make  us  prove  it. 

More  than  ten  million  quarts  of  milk  are 
strained  daily  through  the  Dr.  Clark.  Made 
in  10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  No  cloths,  no 
fine  wire  gauze.  Inexpensive — lasts  a  life- 
time.    If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

D*p<.  F.  243  ClUm»to«  St. 
BATTLE  <  REEK.  MICH. 


lAPEC, 


r     Throws 
And  Blows 


Saves  One 

Man 


P 

WTheBiggesV 
J[    Value  in 
Ensilage  Cutters 

THOUSANDS  of  farmers  aRree  that  the 
Papec  13  the  biggest  value  in  ensilage 
cutters— simple,  rugged,  long-lived.  Fills 
thehighest  silo  without  pluggingthepipe. 
Light  of  draft ;  costs  less  to  operate.  Every 
part  is  easy  to  get  at. 

The  Papec  is  made  in  four  sizes:  R-IO; 
N-13:  L-16  and  K-19.  A  gasoline  engine, 
developing  3  h.p.  ormore,  will  operate  the 
R-lOsize.  Any  tr^^ctorcan  be  used  with  the 
medium  sizes.  For  heavy  tractors  use  a  K- 
19  Papec— capacity  practically  unlimited. 

Writm  for  frmm  catalog 

and  U.  S.  Gov't  Bulktin  "  Makingr  and  Peedrng 
of  SilaKC."  Kvcry  silo  owner  shoold  read  them. 
Mention  size  of  your  silo. 

Papec  Machine  Company 

193  NfminSt. 
ShortsvUle,  N.  Y. 


Pap*e 


Complete  Milker 

$123! 

Nothing  to  Install  'fc^'sr 

Cotnea  complete  and 
readsr  to  ase ;  no  In- 
stallation. Simple, 
easy  to  clean.  Coeta 
lesa  and  works  better 
f  just  l)e<-auiie  it  is  so 
very  simple.  Tremen- 
doaa  improvement  in 
mach  i  ne  mi  Ikinii. 
Only  1123-think  of  it. 
Special  Offer  —  rock- 
bottom  price  direct. 
30  Daya  fr—  Trial. 

,^     _  No  C.  O.  D,-no    da- 

poatt     Caay  MwirtMy  PayiManta.    We'll   make  that 
milker  pay  for  itself  avery  day  as  it  go—  akng. 


IIS?  FREE  Book 

BMdfaroor  fraa  book  on  milkin*.    Aa  adaeatioa  la 
■Ukiac  Bwebinaa.  Write,  whila  apaeial  offar  laaU. 

ff  Cc.Ml W.  UkaSclM  4722  Chkac*.!!. 
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The  De  Laval  MilKer 


Helped  Make  a  World's 
Champion 

"I  am  very  proud,"  says  R.  R.  Stev- 
ens of  OnUrio,  Canada,  shown  above 
with  his  wonderful  herd  of  Holsteins, 
"and  naturally  much  gratified  over  my 
success  in  producing  these  champion 
animals  (World's  Champion  Holstein 
in  305day  class;   also  Champion  Jr. 
and     Sr.    Two- Year   Old    Hol- 
steins for   Canada),    but  it  is  only 
right  that  I  should  give  the  De  Laval 
Milking  Machine  its  full  dues  as  the 
most  important  agency  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  records.    These  facts 
are  all  beyond  question  and  should 
settle    the    matter   conclusively  for 
those  intelligent  dairymen  who   are 
asking  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
De  Laval  Milker  will  pay  them." 


MAYOWOOD  FARMS 

•OOO  AOnSS  0«VOT«0  TO  TMB  PMUUUUIIUM 
ar  DAIRV  CATTkB  AMD  OAINV  PMODUOT* 


Produces  Clean 
MUk 

"We  were  doubtful  at  first  whether 
cj  not  we  co-Id  keep  our  bacteria 
count  down  with  the  De  Laval  Milker, 
also  about  the  ease  of  keeping  mach- 
ine clean;  but  we  have  been  very  well 
pleased  with  the  results,  as  the  bac- 
teria count  return  from  Abbotts  Co., 
Philadelphia,  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  count  taken  by  Abbotts 
at  Philadelphia,  May  25  (43  miles  from 
farm)  was  700. 

"We  also  find  that  the  machine 
when  properly  cared  for  and  handled 
by  carefel,  fast  milker,  will  milk  more 
cows,  and  milk  them  cleaner,  than 
any  other  machine  we  have  had  ex- 
perience with,  one  of  our  men  milking 
and  stripping  20  to  24  cows  per  hour." 
—Blue  Hen  Farm,  Delaware  (shown 
below.) 


De  lAval  Sap*x«tor  Co.* 
29  1.  llndiBon  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Otntlemen: 

Ve  haye  been  milking  eighty  registered  Holstein  and  Ouemsey 
cows  with  your  machineB  for  the  past  six  months .  >bout  thirty-flT* 
haTe  been  milked  four  times  a  day,  twenty  of  them  three  times  a  day 
and  the  others  were  milked  twice  daily.  All  these  cows  are  run  in 
the  Cow  Testing  Association  and  many  of  them  are  on  Advanced  Rej^stry 
test,  and  are  making  very  creditable  records. 

One  nine  year  old  daughter  of  Sir  Pletertje  Ormaby  14th  has 
Just  finished  with  850  pounds  of  butter  made  in  a  stanchion  and  milked 
♦1th  n»chlnes.  Another  daughter  of  Johanna  Ondine  Orahamholm  lad  is 
Just  finishing  the  year  with  20,000  pounds  of  milk  and  000  pounds 
butter  BAdo  in  a  stanchion  with  machine  milking.  Our  Guernsey  herd 
is  doing  cqur.lly  well  having  topped  the  Cow  Testing  Association  for 
the  past  threo  months. 

Ve  hare  used  several  other  milkers  with  more  or  less  success 
but  up  to  the  present  time  have  seen  nothing  that  will  get  the  all 
around  results  that  the  De  laval  machines  get.  They  are  popular  with 
the  boys  that  do  the  milking.  Our  milk  is  produced  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Rochester  Health  Department  and  is  sold  to  a  high  class 
trade  as  raw  milk.  We  are  able  to  produce  milk  of  low  bacterial  count 
and  excellent  flavor  with  the  De  laval  milkers. 


"The  Better  Way  of 
Making" 

Says  Owner  of  World's  Champion 

Mr.  L.  C.  Daniels  of  Oregon,  owner 
of  the  world's  champion  Sr.  Two- 
Year-Old  Jersey  who  just  recently 
made  other  splendid  records,  writes 
as  follows : 

"All  the  above  named  cows  (thrse 
daughters  of  Belle's  St.  Mawes  Lad, 
who  qualified  for  a  silver  medal)  were 
milked  the  entire  time  with  a  De 
Laval  Milker,  and  I  firmly  believe 
their  production  proves  conclusively 
that  it  is  "The  Better  Way  of  Milk- 
ing. " 


JKP     • 


Yours  very  truly, 

IIAYOWQPD  FAim»>. 

Superintendent . 


fir.  C.  H.  Ifcyo,  owner  of  Ifeyowood  yarms,   it 

one  of  the  Internationally  famous 

Ifeiyo  Brothers  of  Rochester.  Hinnesota,  who 

are  considered  the  greatest  surgeons  In  the 

country. 


Sold  on  Such  Easy  Terms 
It  Pays  for  Itself 

After  eight  years  of  success- 
ful operation,  and  with  more 
than  15,000  in  actual  use  giving 
remarkable  satisfaction,  there 
is  no  longer  any  question  that 
the  De  Laval  Milker  is  super- 
ior to  any  other  method  of 
milking. 

We  could  go  on  quoting  from 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  sat- 
isfied De  Laval  owners  from 
all  sections  of  the  country.  If 
you  are  milking  ten  or  more 
cows  you  need  a  De  Laval. 
Sold  on  such  easy  terms  it 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  cou- 
pon for  complete  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,   Dept.  263 
New  York,  165  Broadway  Chicago,  29  East  Madison  St. 

Send  Milker  D    Separator  [    catalog,    (check  which) 
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State 
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Extension  Directors,  Officials  and  County  Agents  in  the  Philadelphia 

Milk  Shed,  Meet  for  Conference  and  Discussion  of 

the  Milk  Marketing  Situation 


^<e> 


Name 


A  conference  of  agricultural  extension 
workers  and  county  agents  held  Febru- 
ary 26th,  1924,  in  the  offices  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  and 
the  Dairy   Council   in   Philadelphia,   Pa., 

was  called  to  consider  methods       

by  which  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  in  the  four 
states,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
could  co-operate  with  the 
dairy  organizations  of  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation and  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  in 
educational  work  in  marketing 
dairy  products.  The  following 
program  was  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  day: 

Openingaddress — "The  Value 
of  this  Joint  Conference,"  M. 
S.  McDowell,  Director  of  Ex- 
tension, state  College,   Pa. 

"The  New  Jersey  View- 
point," J.  W.  Bartlett,  Prof,  of 
Dairy  Husbandry,  New  Jersey 
College  of  Agriculture. 

"The  Maryland  Viewpoint," 
Professor  F.  B.  Bomberger,  As- 
sistant Director  Agricultural 
Extension  of  Maryland. 

"The  Delaware  Viewpoint," 
M.  O.  Pence,  County  Agent 
Leader,  Delaware. 


vital  to  this  game  of  agriculture.  And 
then  we  have  our  public  agencies,  our 
Departments  of  Agriculture  in  their  con- 
trol work,  which  is  also  vital  to  the  busi- 
ness  of   agriculture   or   to    the    game   of 


the  game  of  agriculture.  Each  of  tiiese 
must  play  his  part  and  must  play  his 
part  well  and  properly  if  we  are  to  "get 
the  ball  over."  Each  must  lie!])  anil 
back    up   the   other    in    carrying   out    tlu- 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

^  SANITARY  REGULATIONS 

\^  APPLICATION  FOR  PERMIT 


These  questions  must  be  answered  in  hill  by  each  producer  of  milk  or  cream  on  or  before  April  1st,  1924, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  permit. 


L. 


an    <^mi 

(MINT  NAM!  PUUNLV) 


Selling  milk  or  cream  at 
present  to 


-         p.  O.  Address    jSu^ckm<\Ka  rVI  •    I  C^ 


1.    No.  of  cows  in  herd 


2. 


No.  of  cows  milking 

Are  cows  healthy? 

Are  cows  kept  dean  ?_ 


7 

7_ 


i 


7. 


8. 


Do  you  have  tight  ceiling 
in  cow  stables? 

Do  you  have  tight  floors 
in  cow  staBles? 

Have  you  gutters  back 

of  cows      


Are  walls  and  ceilings  of 

cow  stables  of  smooth  finish?. 


Mo 


"Does  the  Philadelphia  Sell- 
ing Plan  Net  the  Producer  the 
Best  Possible  Price  for  His 
Milk?"  E.  P.  Walls,  County 
Agent,  Talbot  county,  Md. 

Discussion. 
Question    Box. 
Lunch. 


10. 


11. 


If  not,  have  cow  stables 
been  whitewashed  with- 
in one  year? 

Arc  your  cow  stables 
cleaned  out  daily? 


13. 


14. 


"Sanitary  Regulations  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,"  L. 
W.  Morley,  Assistant  Prof., 
Dairy  Extension,  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

Discussion. 

"How  Can  the  Inter-State 
and  the  Dairy  Council  be  of 
Greater  Service  to  the  Milk 
Producers?" 

General    Discussion. 

Answers  to  the  Question  Box. 

Dinner — Sylvania    Hotel.  

The  meeting  organized  by  electing  R. 
W.  Baiderston  chairman  and  C.  I.  Cohee 
secretary.  In  opening  the  proceedings. 
Professor  M.  S.  McDowell  of  State  Col- 
lege compared  to  a  football  game  the 
occasion  and  the  organisations  and  insti- 
tutions   represented.     He   said   in   part: 

"We  may  say  that  agn'ieulture  is  a 
gome  and  it  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  different  elements.  We  may  group 
these  in  a  larger  one,  such  as  the  various 
farm  organisations,  community  organiza- 
tions, and  other  organizations   that  are 


Is  the  manure  removed  to 
the  field  or  stored  so  that 
cows  do  not  have  to  pass 
thru  it  on  entering  or  leav- 
ing stable  or  going  to  or 
from  watering  trough  ?. 


12.     Have  you  a  milk  house  ?..... 


4es 

4e* 

Do  you  use  a  milk  cooler  ?.  Jj|<L..„.$M*tim£f* 


Is  the  milk  house  located 
outside  of  the  stable  ? 


15. 


16. 


Do  you  use  a  tank  tor  .   _| 

cooling  milk  ?_      *!|ci,_lA.  VQlitar. 

If  neither  of  the  above 
methods  are  used  how 
do  you  cool  your  milk? 


17. 


Is  your  milk  house  used 
for  any  other  purpose 
than  caring  for  milk  and 
milk  utensils  ?  .      . 


Ao 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


Does  your  milk  house  con- 
tain an  engine,  motor   or  . 
other  machinery  ?. Pl^iflC  't'Ot^rHP 

Do  you  you  use  small  mouth 
milk  pails  exclusively?. 


Are  your  milk  cans  in  good 
condition  and  in  your  judg- 
ment fit  to  hold  milk  ? 

D9  you  wash  and  scald 
or  sterlize  utensils  after 
each  milking  ?. 


j^5 


to  what  the  particular  jjlay  is  going  to 

be      Various  factors  that  go  to  make  up 

a  group  that  is  to  perform  a  particular 

service  cannot    render   the   assistance   it 

.should    niider    unless    there    is    definite 

knowlodgf   of   the   program   on 

each   of    the   other   i)hases    that 

are  entering  into  the  game. 

In  other  words,  if  the  ex- 
tension service  is  to  be  of  help 
to  the  farm  organizations,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  what  the 
programs  of  these  organizations 
are.  It  is  necessary  for  the  or- 
ganizations to  know  what  the 
programs  of  the  extension  serv- 
ice are,  what  the  i)r(»grams  of 
the  control  agencies  are.  Each 
should  know  the  i)rogram  of 
the  other  in  order  that  the 
whole  may  be  fitted  together, 
in  order  that  each  of  these 
factors  may  give  l)etter  help 
to  the  other  in  forwarding  the 
interest  of  agriculture,  a  .d  that, 
to  my  mind  is  the  great  value 
of  this  conference  or  any  other 
conference  that  is  composed  of 
different  groups  that  go  to 
make  up  this  great  game  of 
agriculture. 

Speaking  for  the  Extension 
Department  of  Maryland,  Dr. 
K  B.  Bomberger  said: 

"We  in  Maryland  are  inter- 
ested in  this  problem  more  from 
an  educational  side  than  from 
the  regulatory  side,  to  teach  the 
farmers  and  farm  folks  the 
methods  by  which  they  can 
produce  a  cleaner  milk.  These 
are  the  pctints  which  should  be 
emphasized.     The  Dairy  Coun- 


Have  you  a 

ing   and    draining 

cans  and  milk  utensils  ?. 


rack  for  air-    ^*^  ^lIT  j^fwe^ltz     cil  and  those  co-operating  with 

aining  milk  Will   V\a\f<.  d<mvi.      *''*^  Inter-State  will  look  out  for 

_ _.         '      other  phases  of  it.    The  County 


Do  you  contemplate  mak- 
ing such  improvements  as 
may  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  regulations  of  the  Phila. 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
before  May  31st,  1924? 


i^*-- 


Pill  out  aiMl  ratura  immerfiatdy  to  tk« 

PMILAOBLPHIA  INTBRSTATB  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

1211  Arch  SirMt.  Philadtlphia,  Pm. 


Reproduction  of  the  first  application  for  Permit  made  under  the  New  Sanitary  Regulations 

in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  


agriculture,  if  we  wish  to  call  it  that 
and  there  are  the  educational  institu- 
tions, having  their  three  services  to  per- 
form to  agriculture,  (1)  the  teaching  of 
students,  (2)  the  experiment  station, 
whose  business  it  is  to  develop  funda- 
mental information  of  value  to  agricul- 
ture and  (3)  the  Extension  Service  to 
carry  this  message  to  the  great  body  of 
farmers." 

These  various  factors,  each  one  of 
them  composed  of  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals that   must   all   play  together  In 


particular  functions  of  these  parts.  If 
there  is  a  failure  at  one  point,  it  weakens 
the  entire  game  and  you  know  that  on 
the  football  team,  while  occasionally  the 
individual  player  gets  away  with  a  bril- 
liant play,  yet  after  all,  what  counts  is 
the  working  together  of  the  team  as  a 
whole  and  it  is  the  team  that  is  well 
trained  In  this  factor  that  is  the  suc- 
cessful team. 

There  is  another  thing, — a  football 
team  cannot  accomplish  restilts  unless 
there  is  general  information  available  as 


.Agents  are  going  to  follow  this 
clean  milk  program  very  largely 
by  devoting  considerable  time 
to  economical  production.  They 
will  work  particularly  with 
those  producers  who  are  pro- 
ducing milk  under  conditions 
most  unfavorable  for  econom- 
ical production.  These  people 
are  causing  the  most  trouble 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy 
of  the  milk  supply.  Produc- 
ing milk  economically  means  a  larger 
return,  more  pr(»fit  and  thereby  the  pro- 
ducers will  be  enabled  to  put  in  that 
equipment,  buildings,  utensils,  machinery, 
etc.,  that  is  ab.solutely  essential  of 
course,  before  we  can  put  on  the  com- 
plete program.  This  question  should  be 
strongly  emphasized,  certainly  in  that 
section  of  the  state  where  we  have  so 
recently  gone  into  this  dairying  game. 
The  farmers  need  a  good  deal  of  edu- 
cation on  the  subject  of  milk  so  that  it 

(Continued  on   page   9) 
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NATIONAL  BOARD  OF 

FARM  ORGANIZATIONS 


MEETS  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Tlu"  scvt-nth  annual  luid-wintcr  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Fcl)ruary  r2th  and  13th. 

and    represented    800,(KK)    farm    famili.s. 

The  meetings  were  held  at  the  head- 
ouarters  of  the  National  Board  of  Fariii 
Organizations,   1731    I   Street,   N.   W. 

The  opening  days  sessions  were  givtii 
largely  to  addresses  of  men  prominent 
in     agricultural     work    and     in     national 

affairs. 

Addresses  were  made  l.y  tin-  Hon. 
Charles  S.  Barrett,  president  of  11"- 
National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations: 
Senator  Thaddens  Carraway,  of  Arkan- 
saw;  A.  C.  Goss,  Master  (»f  the  Wash- 
ingtcm  State  (Irange;  Senator  Sinitli 
W.  lirookhart,  «)f  Iowa;  Leroy  O. 
Melton,  president  of  the  Farmers  Fqiiity 
Union;  A.  C.  Davis,  secretary  the  Farm 
crs  Fdueational  and  Co-operative  Ini.m 
of  America,  Springfield,  Mo.;  Senator 
Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas;  Hon.  H.  C. 
Wallaci',  Secretary  i.f  Agriculture; 
Senator  Peter  Norheck  of  South 
Dakota;  John  I).  Miller,  president 
National  C*)operativc  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  and  J«»hn  A.  McSparrcn, 
Master,    Pennsylvania    State    (Jrange. 

Sessions  were  also  held  on  the  follow- 
ing day  when  jilans  were  adopted  for 
launching  a  campaign  for  the  active  ex- 
tensiiin  of  the  w»)rk  of  the  National 
Board  of  Farm  Organization.  Officers 
and  lUfinhers  of  the  various  agricultural 
organizations  represented  were  enthusi- 
astic in  tl  lir  expressions  cimcerning  Hk- 
advisability  of  continuing  tlie  N;itiona! 
B<»ard  anil  enlarging  the  scoj>e  (»f  its 
work. 

Following  the  Wednusdiy  morning 
session  the  convcnticjn  adjourned  to  the 
White  House,  where  Charles  S.  Barrett, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations,  ])resenled  the 
im  nd)ers  to  President  Coolidge.  Tin- 
President  nceived  the  large  delegation 
in  his  private  office,  and  spoke  in  detail 
concerning  the  problems  now  confront- 
ing agriculture   in   this  country. 

At    the    closing    session    the    delegates 
declared     in     favor    of    the    creation     of 
federal      legislation      to     create     tempo- 
rary   agencies     through     and     by    which 
the  exportable  suri>li«s  of  farm  products 
may     be     efficiently     marketed     abroad, 
under     such     terms     as     to     return     the 
domestic    prices    for    such    products    to 
their    pre-war    purchasing    power,    with 
a   provision    for    jjooling,   or   some   other 
similar   provision   by  which   the  loss   in- 
curred  by   marketing  such  surplus    may 
be  distributed  equitably  to  all  producers. 
They    urged    appropriate    legislation    by 
the    Government    of   the    United    States, 
wherein    all    expedient    measures    should 
be  utilized  not  inconsistent  with  national 
policies  to  restore  economic  order  in  the 
countries  that  are  or  can  be  made  pur- 
chasers of  American  surplus  farm  crops. 
Legislation     was     also     recommended 
which        would        i)ermanently       enable 
farmers    to   act   together   in    associations 
to  prepare  for  niarkct   in   both  domestic 
and  foreign  cotnmerce  the  farm  products 
of   the    United    States,    in    such    a    way 
that    the    dontestic    prices    may    not    be 
unduly   depressed    by   reason    of  surplus 
crops,    but    that    the    exportable   surplus 
may    be    marketed    abroad    to    the    best 
possible    advantage;    with    the    resultant 


HELPFUL  HINTS  FOR  CON- 
CRETE STABLE  CONSTRUCTION 


losses,  if  any,  equitably  distributed 
among  i)roducers,  with  the  utilization 
in  this  respect  of  wjpit  is  commonly 
known  as  the   "ijooling  plan". 

'I'!;..  <'onv»*ntioii  mIsii  went  on  record 
urging  all  necessary  amendments  to  the 
tariff  act  of  11)22,  as  would  require  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  all  hearings  uniler 
tiie  tiexil>le  ))rovisions  of  this  act  t«>  ba.se 
their  findings  of  fact  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  information  and  evi<lence 
])resented  at  i)ul)iic  hearings,  and  ui)on 
such  evidence  alr>ne.  The  conv»'nti<»n  also 
favored  further  improvement  of  the 
present  rural  credit  system,  and  urged 
Congress  to  raise  the  loan  limit  on  per- 
manent im])roveuients  from  twenty  to 
fifty  jjercent  i»f  the  insured  value;  to 
restore  the  election  of  six  directors  in 
a  fidl  board  in  eieii  of  the  twelve 
Federal  Land  Banks;  and  to  limit  the 
intermediate  credit  bank's  margin  on 
del)entures  to  one-half  per  cent,  and  put 
all   resulting  profits  in  reserve. 

I'he  delegates  endorsed  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  t'eileral  inheritance  tax, 
and  leiiislatiim  imposing  the  terms  of 
the  income  tax  on  all  st(K*k  dividends. 
The  convention  also  declared  that  the 
Japanese  l»eetle,  which  has  found 
lodgment  in  portions  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  insect  pests  ever  l»rought  into 
the  country,  and  favored  an  edeipiate 
aj)propriation  by  Congress  to  cope  with 
the   menace  presentetl   l>y  this  pest. 

The  National  B'»ard,  also  by  resolution 
took  nt>te  of  the  death  of  W.  W. 
Flannagan.  declaring  that  in  his  passing 
"The  National  Farm  Loan  System  has 
lost  (me  of  its   friends." 

The  delegates  .-ndorsed  the  efforts  of 
the  I'.  S.  I)ei)artment  of  Agricidture  to 
extend  its  information  gathering  facili- 
ties to  foreign  lands  and  urged  an  en- 
largement of  these  facilities.  They 
eud'irsed  the  work  of  the  Internatiinal 
Institute  of  .\grieul<^ure  at  Rome,  and 
the  ])r(ti)osal  to  foiuul  in  the  United 
States  an  International  Institute  on  Co- 
oi>eration  where  the  history,  theory  and 
technic   of  cooperation   can    be   taught. 

The  ])resent  officers  of  the  National 
P>oird  of  Firm  Organizations  are: 
President  Charles  S.  Barrett,  of  Georgia; 
Secretary,  Charles  W.  Holman,  of  the 
District  <»f  Columbia;  Kxecutive  Coju- 
mittee,  J<»hn  D.  Miller,  of  New  York, 
Chairman;  Charles  S.  Barrett,  of 
(ieorgia;  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; John  A.  .McSparran,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  J.  H.  Kimble,  of 
Maryland, 

The   mend)ers   of   the   National   Board 
of       Farm       Organizations,      comprising 
l)ractically  all   of   the   great   agricultural 
societies       and      organizations      of      the 
country,      are       na      follows:     Fanners' 
Kducational    and    Co«iperative    Union    of 
America;    Farmers"    National    Congress; 
National         .\gricidtural         Organization 
Society;         National         (inference         on 
.Marketing   and    Farm   Credits;    Farmers' 
Society  of  Kcpn'ty;   Nati  inal  Cot»))eralive 
Milk    Pnalucers'    Federation;    Wisconsin 
State      Union,       American      Society      of 
Equity:   Aiiu-rican  .\ssociation  for  Agri- 
cultural  Legislation;    Pennsylvania   State 
(Jrange;     Intermountain     Farmers'     As- 
sociation;      Farmers'      Equity      Union; 
Pennsylvania     Rural     Progress     Associa- 
tion;   Florida   Citrus   Exchange;   and  the 
.\njerican  S<jciety  of  Equity. 


One  of  the  most  needed  improvements 
on  the  dairy  farm  is  the  concrete  floor. 
It  is  thought  advisable  to  have  a  defi- 
nite plan  to  follDW  in  this  kind  of  con- 
struction, and  particularly  where  steel 
equipment  is  to  be  iised.  Most  nmnufac- 
iurers  of  Uiis  rtiuipmcjil  luiin.sii  jimiis 
to  their  customers. 

Foundations    and    Sub-Base 

The  cross  section  of  the  dairy  barn 
floir  advocated  by  the  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers  used  here, 
s!u)ws  how  this  construction  is  carried 
out.  After  barn  walls  have  been  built 
all  rubbish  and  refuse  within  the  en- 
closure should  be  removed  and  the  floor 
area  graded  to  the  required  level,  al- 
lowing, of  course,  for  thickness  of  the 
concrete  floor.  The  soil  where  the  con- 
crete is  to  be  laid  should  be  thoroughly 
compacted.  If  the  location  is  such  as 
to  make  it  pijssible  for  water  to  get  un- 
der the  floor  at  any  time,  this  possibili- 
ty should  be  reduced  by  using  a  fill  of 
clean  gravel,  cinders  or  broken  stone  and 


steins  about  five  feet  is  necessary.  Barn 
designers  consider  it  good  practice  to 
raise  the  stall  platform  about  one  inch 
immediately  in  rear  of  the  place  where 
the  front  feet  of  the  cow  stands  (about 
twenty-four  inches  from  curb),  and  slope 
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ter  so  that  the  level  of  both  front  and 
back  of  platform  is  the  same.  Where 
stall  partitions  are  erectetl  after  the  con- 
crete platform  is  i>laced,  holes  about  six 
inches  in  diameter  must  be  left  in  the 
i)latforni  at  intervals  equal  to  the  width 
of  the  stall,  which  is  usually  three  feet, 
six  inches.  After  the  stall  partitions  are 
erectetl  these  holes  are  filled  with  a  ce- 
ment mortar  which  is  placed  up  about  an 
inch  above  the  floor  level,  so  as  to  drain 
liquids  away  from  the  steel,  thereby  pro- 
tecting it  from  rust.  If  stalls  are  to  be 
paved  with  cork  or  wood  block,  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  thickness  of 
the  block,  plus  one-half  inch  for  cement 
mortar  in  which  they  are  embedded.  In 
.vuch  a  case  a  four-inch  curb  should  be 
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Grade 


These  Dimensions  Shown  above  are   those  recommended  by  the  American  Society 

Agricultural  Engineers 


I>roviding  suitable  drainage  for  this   fill. 
The   gravel   or  cinder   sub-ba.se,  if  used, 
must  be  thoroughly  compacted  and  con- 
solidated by  tami)ing  or  rolling. 
G)nstruction   Features 
Forms    for    defining    tlottr    slabs,    alle,v 
ways  or  other  area  t )  be  c«mcreted  shoidd 
be  of  smooth   lumber,   rigidly   braced   in 
line   and    carefully    set   to   proper   grade. 
The    stanchion    curb    is     usually     placed 
fust.      It    should    not    l)e    less    than    five 
inches   thick  and  is   usualy  about   six   or 
seven  inches  liigh  on  the  stall  side.     Up- 
rights supporting  stanchions  may  be  of 
several     tyi)es.      Some    are    attached    to 
anchors   which   are  set   in   the  curb,   and 
fibers   are   embedded     in    the    concrete. 
The  latter  type  must  be  in  line  and  care- 
fully plumbed    before    placing    concrete. 
One  manufacturer  has  devised  a  clamp 
to    bolt   over   the   curb   and   support    the 
stanchion.      In    order    to     accommodate 
any  future  changes   in  stanchion  equip- 
ment whether  it  be  wood  or  steel,  it  will 
be  found  advisable  to  i)lace  strips  of  tar 
or  felt  paper  along  each  side  of  stanch- 
ion   curb    before   the   stall    i)latform    and 
manger   are   built   so   that   the   old   curb 
may  be  removed  easily  without  disturb- 
ing the   remainder  of  the  floor. 

The  platform  and  litter  alleys  ar6 
usually  placed  after  the  stanchion  curb 
has  hardened  and  the  forms  removed. 
The  cross  secti.-n  of  the  dairy  barn  floor 
shown  in  this  article  provides  that  the 
litter  alley  be  placed  about  two  inches 
below  the  level  of  the  stall  i>latform. 
A  slight  slope  toward  the  gutter  should 
be  allowed  for  when  setting  forms  for 
the  litter  alley.  The  length  cf  the  stall 
l»latform,  that  is,  the  distance  from  the 
.'-tanchion  ciirb  to  gutter  will  de|)end  uj)- 
on  the  breed  of  cattle  ke])t.  For  Jer- 
seys or  Guernseys  the  average  length  is 
ubout   four   feet   eight   inches;    for    IIol- 


uscd  at  the  rear  of  the  platform   along 
the  gutter. 

The  bottom  of  the  gutter  is  placed 
after  the  litter  alley  and  the  stall  plat- 
form are  complete  and  the  gutter  forms 
removed. 

The  nutnger  may  be  placed  next.  This 
should  be  carefully  planned  and  various 
dimensions  studied.  The  bottom  should 
be  placed  about  two  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  front  of  the  stall  platform, 
so  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  the 
cows  to  get  on  their  knees  to  reach  the 
food.  If  the  barn  width  permits,  the 
manger  should  be  not  less  than  thirty 
inches  in  width  with  a  fairly  steep  pitch 
on  the  alley  side.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  does  not 
recommend  placing  the  feeding  alley  on 
the  same  level  as  the  manger.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  to  prevent  dirt  and  dis- 
ease bearing  filth,  which  is  often  tracked 
into  the  feeding  alley,  from  being  swept 
into  the  manger. 

If  drinking  cups  are  used  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  provide  the  manger  with 
a  drain.  Again  some  dairymen  are  op- 
posed to  having  a  drain  in  the  gutter. 
They  u.se  sufficient  litter  in  the  stalls 
and  gutters  to  absorb  the  liquid. 

Materials 
Many  pers(ms  have  the  impression  that 
when  definite  proportions  of  sand  and 
pebbles  are  specified  the  same  results 
can  be  obtained  by  substituting  for  them 
an  equal  bidk  of  bank-run  material; 
that  is,  sand  and  gravel  combined,  as 
in  the  ordinary  sand-hank  or  gravel- 
l)it.  This  is  incorrect.  There  is  almost 
invariably  an  excess  of  sand  in  natural 
deposits  and  such  materials  should  never 
be  used  for  concrete  until  screenctl  and 
tiie  fine  and  coarse  material  (sand  and 
pebbles)    reproportioned.     Sand  contain- 

( Continued    on    page    12) 
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GOAT'S  MILK  THE  HOPE  OF  LABRADOR 


By  EDITH   M.  HOWES 


* 


On  that  strange  far-off  stretch  of 
coast  land,  lying  between  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
known  as  Labrador,  descendants  of  Eng- 
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ed  on  the  meager  results  of  their  fishing 
for  about  the  past  one  hundred  years. 
They  have  merely  subsisted— nothing 
more.  The  hardships  they  have  con- 
fronted, and  are  still  confronting,  have 
their  equal  only  in  the  sufferings  of 
pioneers  im  the  frontiers  in  the  early 
days  of  our  great  country.  Only,  with 
the  Labradorians  the  hardships  are  con- 
tinuous ! 

Since  man's  livelihood  and  haj)piness 
depend  so  much  on  an  available  food 
supply,  we  can  attribute  the  lyabrador- 
ians  sad  plight  to  a  great  extent  to  his 
naturally  restricted  diet.  Fish  (for  the 
most  part  cod),  a  very  scanty  supply 
of  berries  and  greens  (which  grow  un- 
der favorable  conditions  only  for  a  very 
few  weeks  in  the  summer  time),  and 
the  staples — white  flour,  molasses  and 
tea — supplied  by  the  traders,  make  up 
these  people's  scanty  fare,  winter  and 
summer.  Game  shooting  helps  out  a  lit- 
tle in  the  winter  and  an  occasional  stew 
of  seal  meat  forms  a  substantial  addi- 
tion to  their  otherwise  frugal  diet.  No 
wonder  there  is  such  a  high  mortality 
among  all  ages  of  these  people!  No 
wonder  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  so 
appalling  and  that  advanced  malnutri- 
tion among  the  children  is  practically 
universal! 

Beri-beri,  rickets,  scurvy  and  tubercu- 
losis in  Labrador  find  easy  prey.  All 
the  diseases  due  to  deficient  diet  arc  to 
be  found  among  this  people  as  perhaps 
nowhere  else  in  the  world.  To  show 
how  prevalent  these  diseases  are,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  the  case  of  a 
whole  family  at  Forteau,  all  suffering 
from  malnutrition.  The  father,  par- 
alyzed with  beri-beri,  was  taken  fur- 
ther down  the  coast  to  the  Grenfell  Hos- 
j)ital,  at  Battle  Harbor.  His  baby  we 
found  was  also  very  sick  with  some  form 


of  malnutrition,  and  within  a  week  the 
mother— who  had  refused  to  go  to  the 
hospital— died  in  her  home  of  beri-beri. 
Two  boys  suffering  with  beri-beri  quite 
uauiy,  when  taken  to  a  hospital  recov 
ered  in  only  a  few  weeks  time.  Nour- 
ishing, wholesome  food  is  the  best  and 
quickest  cure  for  all  these  diseases— yet 
up  till  the  last  few  years  these  people 
did  not  know  what  it  was  they  lacked. 
They  apparently  did  not  realize  until 
very  recently  that  they  needed  fresh 
greens  and  fresh  fruits    to    supplement 


range  in  their  diet  is  beginning  to  pro- 
duce results. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  people  of 
Labrador  are  now  learning  the  use  and 
the  importance  of  MILKI  Through  the 
work  of  Dr,  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell  and 
other  workers  of  the  Grenfell  Mission, 
goats  have  now  been  introduced  into 
Labrador  and  a  supply  of  fresh  milk 
in  this  way  made  available  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

Although  the  climate  is  too  sereve  for 
cows  and  vegetation  too  scarce,  it  was 
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their  diet*  of  fish,  white  bread,  mola.sses 
and  tea.  It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years 
that  they  have  begun  to  make  use  of 
the  native  growths,  such  as  dock  leaf, 
alexander  and  dandelion,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  spinach  and  cabbage  u.sed 
by  other  nations.  Some  Labrador  fam- 
ilies are  now  asking  the  traders  for 
wholewheat  flour  as  well  as  white  flour, 
when  they  exchange  what  fish  they  have 
been  able  to  catch  and  salt  down  dur- 
ing  the   summer.      The    use   (tf  a    wider 


found  that  goats  could  live  there  in  .spite 
of  the  conditions.  But  it  was  not  an 
easy  matter,  by  any  means,  to  success- 
fully introduce  these  useful  domestic 
animals.  Of  course,  the  main  trouble 
was  the  many  ferocious  dogs  or  "husk- 
ies." These  animals  are  really  half 
wolves,  and  for  that  reason  are  quite  a 
problem.  They  must  be  kept,  however, 
as  they  afford  the  only  jMissible  means 
of  transportation  during  the  winter — 
komatick  and  dog  team. 


The  suggestion  of  the  Grenfell  work- 
ers about  keeping  goats  at  first  met  with 
opposition  on  all  sides,  on  the  ground 
that  thev  would  soon  h«»  lHll«»d  hv  th*. 
dogs.  And  these  direful  prophesies 
would  doubtless  have  come  true  had  not 
the  ingenious  scheme  been  devised  of 
building  high  pens  for  the  dogs.  These 
pens  would  serve  a  double  purpose — ^be- 
ing used  for  the  dogs  by  day  while  the 
goats  were  allowed  to  run  and  for  the 
goats  at  night  while  the  dogs  were  al- 
lowed to  run.  (The  dogs— known  as  the 
"Labrador  Band"— not  only  run,  but 
howl  all  night  in  a  remarkable  manner). 

And  yet  the  scheme  of  building  pens, 
while  most  successful  when  carried  out, 
is  by  no  means  so  simple  of  execution 
as  might  be  at  first  supposed.  It  entails 
going  "back  into  the  bay"  with  a  boat- 
possibly  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles — ^to 
cut  enough  timber  to  build  the  pens. 
This  must,  of  course,  be  done,  too,  dur- 
ing the  short  summer  season,  when  every 
minute  is  so  valualile  for  fishing,  either 
at  the  fish  traps,  or  "fixing"  the  fish, 
preparatory  to  salting  it  down  and  dry- 
ing it  for  the  trader.  Even  after  the  wood 
has  been  secured  the  building  of  the  pen 
involves   .spending  more  valuable  time. 

In     spite     of    these     obstacles,     goats 
in  I^abrador   have  already  proved   their 
worth.     The   nutrition   workers,  travel- 
ing nutrition  units  and  volunteer  teach- 
( rs  of  the  Grenfell  Mission,  who  did  so 
much  to  educate  these  fishermen  to  the 
value   of   goat's    milk   during  the   sum- 
mer of  1922,  can  well  be  satisfied  with 
their  efforts.     In  every  "cove"  or  settle- 
ment where  even  only  a  few  goats  had 
been    purchased    the    previous    summer, 
practically   every    family    was    ready   to 
purchase  one  the  following  year.     Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1923,  over  ninety  ad- 
ditional families  ordered  goats.     Realiz- 
ing that  goat's  milk  was  the  best  food 
they  could  possibly  secure  for  their  chil- 
dren, nothing  seemed  too  great  a  task  to 
enable  a  man  to  procure  and  maintain  a 
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S ANITA  RY  REGULATIONS 

By  G.   I.  COHEE 


The  Sanitary  Kegulaticms  which  are 
being  ]>ut  into  effect  in  the  PhiladelphiJi 
Milk  Shed  are  going  forward  and  meet- 
ing with  much  success.  Copies  of  the 
regulations  have  been  distributed  tiirougii 
the  various  receiving  stations  and  by 
mail,  so  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
dairymen  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
have  their  regulations,  together  with  an 
a])plication  for  permit,  in  their  posses- 
sion. Returns  of  these  applications  for 
permits  are  coming  into  the  office  at  the 
rate  of  several  hundred  per  day. 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  a  great 
many  of  the  producing  sections,  at  which 
the  regulations  have  been  explained  in 
detail  to  the  producers,  and  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  meetings  are  booked  at 
this  time,  running  through  the  month 
of  March,  at  which  these  regulations  will 
he   explained. 

As    fast   as   the   applications   are   re- 


ceived at  this  oflSce  temporary  permits 
•ire  issued  to  the  producers  which  per- 
nut  them  to  .sell  milk  until  such  time 
as  the  inspe<*tors  visit  their  farm.  In- 
spectors are  now  engaged  in  visiting 
the  farms  and  are  assisting  the  farm- 
ers in  planning  the  necessary  improve- 
ments to  meet  the  new  regulations. 

Several  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  regular  Quality  Control  Force.  Mr. 
Henry  Weaver,  formerly  of  Greensboro, 
Md.,  Mr.  R.  M,  Dwyer,  formerly  of 
Wayne  county.  Pa,,  and  Mr.  Wesley 
Holmes,  who  has  been  working  in  the 
milk  industry  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
arc  now  part  of  the  regular  force  and 
several  additional  men  arc  exi)ected  to 
begin  work  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  field  force  of  the  Dairy  Council 
who  have  the  enforcing  of  these  regu- 
lations in  charge,  and  who  travel  by 
automobile,  have  their  cars  plainly  mark- 
ed with  the  name,  "Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Ck)unci I— Quality    Control 


Dei)artment,"  so  that  farmers  at  any 
time  may  stop  the  representative  for 
any  desired  informaiton. 

At  the  meetings  held  throughout  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  to  explain  the 
regulations  it  was  quite  evident  that  the 
producers  felt  that  the  provisions  of  the 
regulations  were  much  more  strict  than 
is  the  actual  case.  Many  who  have  come 
to  the  meetings  declaring  that  they  could 
never  meet  the  regulations  have  gone 
away  satisfied  and  with  the  determina- 
tion to  place  their  premises  in  a  suit- 
able condition  so  that  they  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. It  has  been  pointed  out  at 
the  meetings  that  the  expenditure  of  no 
considerable  amount  of  money  is  in- 
volved, in  most  cases,  in  making  the 
necessary  changes. 

The  tenant  farmer  who  is  unable  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  his  landlord 
feels  that  the  construction  of  a  milk 
house  is  an  unjust  burden  upon  him. 
The  tenant  fanners  of  the  Eastern  Shore 


of  Maryland,  however,  seem  to  have  solv- 
ed the  problem  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  by  determining  to  build  a  light, 
portable  milk  house,  which  could  be 
moved  to  another  farm  should  the  ten- 
ant desire  to  make  a  change.  In  msmy 
sections  landlords  are  planning  to  make 
improvements  in  order  that  they  may 
hold  their  tenants  on  the  farm. 

The  office  force  and  the  entire  field 
force  of  the  Dairy  Council  are  at  the 
disposal  of  farmers  who  care  to  call  up- 
on them  for  advice  and  help  in  plan- 
ning to  improve  their  premises  to  meet 
the  regulations. 

A  good  plan  is  to  hold  a  community 
meeting  on  the  premises  of  some  farmer 
where  considerable  changes  are  neces- 
sary and  where  the  Dairy  Council  in*- 
spector  can  point  out  just  what  is  need- 
ed on  that  particular  farm.  This  meth- 
od enables  the  farmer  to  visualize  the 
improvements  needed  and  apply  them  to 
his   own   partiinilar   conditions. 
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We  have  educated  the  public  in  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  food — we  must  now 
educate  them  in  the  fact  that  the  milk 
supply  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  is 
safe  and  sanitary  and  that  it  is  a  good 
and  economical  food  for  them  to  use. 


EMtorial 

As  fast  as  possible  producers  and  dis- 
tributors of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  are  being  supplied  with  indi- 
vidual copies  of  the  new  sanitary  regu- 
lations which  will  become  effective  May 
81,  1924. 

In  additon  to  the  regulations,  which 
are  printed  in  a  booklet  of  16  pages,  is 
an  explanation  of  the  requirements,  as 
they  apply  to  the  producer  of  milk  on 
the  farm. 

With  this  booklet  there  is  enclosed  a 
blank  on  which  application  for  permits 
may  be  made.  Fill  out  this  application 
at  once  and  mail  same,  in  addressed 
envelope  (also  enclosed)  to  the  Quality 
Control  Department,  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  application  for 
permit,  properly  filled  out,  a  temporary 
permit  will  be  issued  and  forwarded  you 
by  mail. 

Every  dairy  farm  will  be  inspected  by 
representatives  of  the  Quality  Control 
Department  and  after  inspection  and  ap- 
proval a  permanent  permit  will  be 
issued. 

It  is  not  the  intention  that  the  work 
of  improving  bams,  equipment,  etc.,  must 
be  completed  by  May  81,  1924,  but  a 
reasonable  time  will  be  allowed  producers 
to  complete  the  work  to  be  done. 

Producers  will  be  permitted  to  ship 
milk  under  Temporary  Permits,  with 
the  assurance  that  the  clean-up  work 
be  done  in  a  reasonable  time. 

In  the  next  80  days  the  Quality  Con- 
trol Department  will  have  a  force  of  at 
least  10  men,  actively  engaged  in  the 
work  of  inspection. 

These  men  will  be  acting  under  direct 
instructions  and  will  advise  producers 
of  milk  Just  what  work  must  be  done 
and  give  detailed  instructions  for  the 
clean-up  program. 

The  advantages  of  a  clean,  sanitary 
and  safe  milk  supply  will  no  doubt  have 
a  material  influence  on  the  amount  of 
milk  consumed  by  the  buyers  in  both 
the  large  and  small  cities  and  towns  as 
well  as  In  the  ooontry  itself. 


PROMPT  CO-OPERATION 

We  should  have  prompt  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  every  dairy  farmer  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

Copies  of  the  Sanitary  Requirements 
are  being  supplied  all  producers  and  dis- 
tributors of  milk,  also  application  blanks 
for  permits. 

We  need  the  co-operation  of  all  in  the 
return  of  these  applications,  properly 
filled  out,  to  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council. 

The  physical  work  of  inspection  of 
dairies  and  creameries  was  started  early 
in  March. 

Temporary  permits  will  be  issued 
upon  receipt  of  applications  and  followed 
by  permanent  permits,  after  inspection 
and  approval  by  representatives  of  the 
Quality   Control   Department. 

To  facilitate  this  work  producers  of 
milk  should  make  a  special  effort  to  send 
in  their  applications  for  permits  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

It  means  much  to  the  dairy,  farmer  to 
produce  milk  in  a  safe  and  sanitary 
manner 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  re- 
movals and  transfers  of  many  of  our 
members  have  not  been  sent  to  the  of- 
fices of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  we  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  such  changes   have   been   made. 

From  time  to  time  we  are  advised  by 
Post  OflSce  authorities  throughout  the 
district,  of  such  removals  as  well  as  the 
new  addresses  of  the  member. 

This  method,  however,  frequently  re- 
.sults  in  the  non-delivery  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review.  If  you  want  to  keep 
fully  informed  on  what  is  doing  in  the 
dairy  industry— if  you  want  to  be  kept 
informed  on  the  prices  of  milk  in  your 
vicinity,  as  well  as  condition  bearing  on 
the  milk  market,  send  your  changes  in 
addresses   to   our   offices   at  once. 

On  page  19  this  issue  we  are  print- 
ing a  form  which  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Fill  it  out  and  mail  without 
delay. 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING 

The  regular  semi-monthly  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  was 
held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Associa- 
tion, in  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday, 
February  27th. 

TJje  meeting  was  attended  by  the  full 
Board  of  twenty-four  members,  repre- 
senting Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land and  Delaware  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

In  addition  to  the  Board  there  were 
a  number  of  visitors  including  County 
Agents  from  various  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  and  routine 
business  of  the  Association,  many  mat- 
ters  of   importance   were   discussed 

Individual  reports  were  received  from 
each  director  as  to  conditions  of  the 
milk  market  supply  and  general  condi- 
tions in  their  respective  territories. 
Data  regarding  the  flow  of  milk,  cost  of 
feeds,    roughage,   etc.,   were  presented. 

A  very  full  discussion  of  the  new 
Sanitary  Regulations  was  held.  Details 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  various  plans 
and  methods  of  their  enforcement  were 
discussed   at   length. 

C.  I.  Cohee,  of  the  Quality  Control  De- 
partment, of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  will  have  charge  of  the 
inspections  on  the  farms,  receiving  sta- 
tions and  dairies  and  will  have  a  force 
of  inspectors  who  will  cover  the  entire 
territory. 

Formal  reports  were  made  by  C.  C. 
Cook,  in  charge  of  Field  Work  in  con- 
nection with  membership  campaigns. 
The  gross  increase  in  membership  dur- 
ing the  past  three  months  aggregates 
417.  This  department  also  gives  its  at- 
tention to  removals  of  members  and 
changes  in  their  delivery  points  for  milk. 


OUR  ADVERTISERS 

We  presume  that  in  addition  to  read- 
ing the  news  columns  of  the  "Milk  Pro- 
duces Review,"  that  our  readers  also 
give  the  advertising  columns  their  at- 
tention. 

The  revenue  for  publishing  the  "Milk 
Producers  Review"  comes  largely  from 
its  advertisers. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the 
many  lines  advertised  in  the  "Review," 
we  would  suggest  that  you  write  them 
for  details  and  prices— and  do  not  fail 
to  note  in  your  letter  that  their  adver- 
tisement was  read  in  the  "Milk  Pro- 
ducers Review." 


Time  invested  in  community  meetings, 
farmers'  institutes  and  extension  meet- 
ings of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association  ought  to  be  credited  to  the 
profit  side  of  the  ledger. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  EXPOSITION 

)924  Show  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Association  announces  that 
the  1924  National  Dairy  Exposition  will 
be  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  The 
dates  are  September  27th  to  October  4th. 
Wisconsin  will  be  host  to  the  people 
of  the  industry  that  has  made  her  great 
and  will  prepare  a  week  for  dairying 
that    will    mark    an   epoch   of   progress. 

▼  ■     .-     Ai    -      -.--vsi? —      -0   ii — 1-      -*    tit:- 
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consin  to  dedicate  a  period  this  Fall  to 
a  thorough  and  complete  study  of  the 
dairy  industry  through  exhibit  and 
forum,  and  through  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  dairy  people  of  the  nation, 
with  a  view  of  rendering  a  great 
national  service  for  the  industry. 

The  State  Fair  Grounds  and  the  city 
Auditorium  in  Milwaukee  afford  the 
facilities  for  a  programme  tb'tt  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  leaders  of  dairy  agri- 
culture from  every  state.  The  city  of 
Milwaukee  has  reserved  its  full  hotel 
capacity,  which  means  that  from 
September  27th  to  October  4th  every 
hotel  is  obligated  to  house  the  dairymen 
of  the  Nation.  The  city  affords  an  un- 
equalled hotel  service,  from  the  Ritz 
quality  to  the  most  economical,  and  a 
plan  is  being  devised  to  insure  a  distri- 
bution of  the  service  so  that  each  visitor 
may  secure  the  accommodation  he 
desires. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  TESTING 

FORCES  IN  THE  FIELD 

Weather  conditions  have  been  any- 
thing but  favorable  during  February  for 
systematic  and  routine  work  in  the  field. 

In  many  instances  meetings  planned 
have  either  had  to  be  abandoned  or  in 
many  cases  held  with  meagre  attend- 
ance. 

These  conditions  have  been  primarily 
due   to   unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

In  a  number  of  counties  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed,  travel  has  been 
hampered  by  heavy  snows  and  generally 
cold  weather.  These  conditions  have 
materially  interfered  with  travel  on  the 
roads,  to  which  a  large  share  of  the  small 
out-turn  at  meetings  must  be  attributed. 

With  the  opening  of  better  weather 
these  conditions  will  have  been  elimin- 
ated and  the  usual  plans  for  carrying 
out  meetings  and  field  work  of  the  test- 
ing forces  will  be  carried  on. 


Except  on  the  very  smallest  farms,  the 
manure  spreader  will  soon  save  Its  cost 
in  time  saved  and  greater  efficiency  in 
spreading. 


INTER-STATE   TESTERS   PASS 
NEW  JERSEY  EXAMINATIONS 

The  testing  forces  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  and  some 
members  of  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  not  heretofore  licensed 
under  New  Jersey  regulations,  recently 
took  examinations  conducted  by  the 
Agriculture  Experiment  Station  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  for  Testers'  Li- 
censes. 

All  who  took  part  successfully  passed 
the  examination. 

Those  who  obtained  certificates  in- 
clude: Frank  M.  Twining,  Joseph  Millis, 
D.  R.  McCarthy,  R.  M.  Dwyer,  Henry 
Weaver,  W.  H.  Harper  and  Henry  D. 
Kinsey. 


MERCERSBURG  LOCAL 

The  Mercersburg  Local  held  a  farm- 
ers' institute  meeting  in  the  High  School 
building,  Mercersburg,  Pa,,  on  Wednes- 
day, February  20th. 

There  was  a  large  attendance,  not- 
withstanding unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  meeting 
was  Frederick  Shangle,  Vice-President 
of  the  Inter-Stote  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation, who  briefly  outlined  market 
conditions  and  also  explained  at  length 
the  new  Sanitary  Regulations,  which 
have  been  adopted  and  which  will  gov- 
ern the  production  of  milk  throughout 
Association  territory. 


Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  farmers  feel 
that  their  financial  difficulties  are  due  to 
low  prices  of  farm  products,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  says. 
Seventeen  per  cent,  attribute  their  con- 
dition to  high  taxes;  11  per  cent  to  high 
costs  for  farm  labor;  10  per  cent,  to  high 
freight  rates;  10  per  cent,  to  high  inter- 
est rates;  6  per  cent  to  reckless  expendi- 
tures during  the  boom  period;  and  4 
per  cent,  to  too  much  credit. 


ORDERING  LIME 
Now  is  the  time  to  order  lime  for  your 
spring  crops.  Don't  wait  until  the  last 
minute  and  expect  to  get  it  on  time. 
Experiments  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  show  that  medium  applications 
of  any  form  of  lime  once  during  each 
rotation  are  more  economical  than  a 
heavier   application   at    longer   intervals. 


INTER-STATE  MEMBERSHIP 
Membership   in    the    Inter-State    Milk 
Producers'  Association  has  been  steadily 

increasing. 

The  increase  during  December,  1923, 
numbered  214,  in  January,  76,  and  in 
February,  128. 


There's  usually  a  connection  between 
the  way  crops  and  livestock  are  cared 
for,  and  the  way  they  care  for  their 
owner. 


March,  )924 
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LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


Philadelphia  Selling   Plan 

BeginninK  with  Jauuary  milk  will  be  paid  for  on  the  basic  and  surplus  plan  Milk 
shipped  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount  will  bXaid  for' on  the 
average  New  York  92  score  butter  price  for  the  month,  plus  20  per  cent.  MUk  in  excess  of 
bSttTSU*'C\!re  S^nJh""  ''"°"*^  ^"  •'^  "•'^'^  ^°'  '^  '^  flat';vera.e-New"U"k%T^L?e' 

INTERSTATE  MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 
Prices  are  based  on   3   per  cent,   butterfat  milk,   with  a   differential   of  4   cents   for   ««/.!, 
tenth  point  and  2   cents  for  each  half  tenth  point,   up  or  down 

v..,.Z^\^?"l'^*"l  't  'i'yj.^  r;'!l.l^.5„!?."^!'"l""**'"K  »^  •«.  ".?t .««  the  producers  and  that  all 
fonoVing"contri"bu"tion  and  payments r' """'""    """"    '"    '"'*"'"'"    '"""*«    '"^'^^    '^^ 

(1)  To    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council    2    cents    per 
quarts)   of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon 

(2)  To    the    Inter-State    Milk    Producers    Association    U    cents    per 
quarts)   of  all  milk   bought  from  members  of  said   .Association. 

(3)  To    the    Philadelphia    Tnter-Stato    Dairy    Council    2    cents    per 
quarts),    of    all    milk    bought    from    other   producers    at  price  listed   hcriMMi 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  re.ipienls  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production   and  distribution   of  milk   in   the   Philadelphia   Milk    Shed;    for  improvement   and 
stabilization   of   markets,   and   for  an   educational   campa  :;n  advertising  the  fiod  value  of  diirv 
products.  ^ 

Prices   subject    to   change   whenever  warranted   by    'nurkpt    ronditiinis 

FEBRUARY 

~oiint  y   Receiving   Station 
GRADE     B     MARKET    MILK 
t^notations    ate    ;t  f    r;iilr.Nid    points.      Inland 
stations    carry    ditrerentials    subject    to    local 
arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic  Quantity  3%  Milk 


100  pounds  (46>4 
100  pounds  (461^ 
100    pounds     (46»^ 


FEBRUARY 

FOB.   Phil,  delphla 

GRADE    B    MARKET   MILK 


lest 

per  cent. 

3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lb. 
$2  94 
2.96 
2.98 
3.00 
3.02 
3.04 
3.06 
3.08 
3.10 
3.12 
3.14 
3.16 
.S.18 
3.20 
3.22 
3.24 
3.26 
3.28 
8.30 
3.32 
8.34 
3.86 
3.38 
3.40 
3.42 
3.44 
8.46 
8.48 
3.50 
3.52 
3.54 
8.56 
3.58 
8.60 
3.62 
3.64 
8.66 
3.68 
8.70 
8.72 
8.74 


Price 
per  qt. 
6.3 
6.35 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.7 
6.75 
6.75 
6.8 
6..S5 
6.9 
6.95 
7. 

7.05 
7.06 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.8 
7.8 
7.35 
7.4 
7.45 
7.6 
7.66 
7.6 
7.66 
7.7 
7.7 
7.76 
7.8 
7.86 
7.9 
7.96 
8. 
8. 


Test 
per  cent. 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.86 
8.9 

3  95 
4. 

4  05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.8 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.65 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4  95 
5. 


FEBRUARY  8XTBPLUS  PRICES 


Class 
per  100  lb 
$2.59 

2.61 

2.63 

2.65 

2.67 

2.69 

2.71 

2.73 

2.75 

2.77 

2.79 

2.81 

2.83 

2.85 

2.87 

2.89 

2.91 

2.93 

2.95 

2.97 

2.99 

3.01 

3.03 

3.05 

3.07 

3.09 

3.11 

3.13 

3.15 

3.17 

8.19 

8.21 

8.23 

3.25 

8.27 

3.29 

3.81 

3.38 

3.35 

8.37 

8.39 


per  qt. 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

5.65 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6. 

6. 

6.05 

6.1 

6.15 

6.2 

6.25 

6.8 

6.3 

6.35 

6.4 

6.45 

6.5 

6.55 

6.6 

6.65 

6.7 

6.75 

6.75 

6.8 

6.85 

6.9 

6.9 

6.95 

7. 

7.05 

7.1 

7.1.'i 

7.? 

7.2 

72.'^     I 


Class 
per  100  lb 
$2.18 

2.20 

2.22 

2.24 

2.26 

2.28 

2.30 

2.82 

2.84 

2.36 

2.38 

2.40 

2.42 

2.44 

2.46 

2.48 

2.50 

2.52 

2.54 

2.56 

2.58 

2  60 

2  62 

2.64 

2.66 

2.68 

2.70 

2.72 

2.74 

2.76 

2.78 

2.80 

2.82 

2.84 

2.86 

2  88 

2.90 

2  92 

^  94 

•  06 

■>  oa 


II 
per  qt. 
4.7 
4.75 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5,2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.35 
5.4 
5.45 
5.6 
6.6 
5.65 
5.6 
5.65 
5.7 
5.75 
5.8 
5.8 
5.86 
5.9 
5.95 
6. 

6.05 
6.1 
6.15 
6.15 
6.2 
6.25 
6.8 
6.35 
6.4 


MONTHLY   BA8I0    PRICES    OF   GRADE   B 
OB  MARKET   BOLK 


F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at 
in  the  60  mil«  zone  at 


1923 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October   1-15 

October    16-31 

November 

December 

1924 

January 

FebraaiT 


F.  O.  B.  per 
qnart  Phila. 

6.85 

6.86 

6.86 

6.86 

7.1 

7.1 

7.85 

7.86 

7.36 

7.35 

7.1 

6  35 

6.85 


e.86 

6.8 


receiving  ■tationa 
8%   hntterfat 
BeeeiTtng 
atatlon  60  mil* 
tone  per  ewt. 

3.89 

2.89 

2.89 

3.89 

2.78 

2.78 

286 

3.86 

2.86 

8.8S 

2.78 

2.89 

2.89 

3.89 

2.87 


Mil 
to 
to 


I 
11 
21  to 
31  to 
to 
to 


41 
")! 

61  to 

71  to 

81  to 

91  to 

101  to 

11  1  to 

121  to 

131  to 

141  to 

151  to 

161  to 

171  to 

181  to 

191  to 

201  to 

211  to 

221  to 

231  to 

241  to 

251  to 

261  to 

271  to 

281  to 

201  to 


e« 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 
110 
120 
130 
140 
150 
160 
170 
180 
190 
200 
210 
220 
230 
240 
250 
260 
270 
280 
290 
800 


inil. 


Freight  Rates 
100  lbs. 
.268 
.283 
.808 
.313 
.833 
.843 
.864 
.874 
.880 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.430 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


Price 
3%  milk 
$2.44 
2.43 
2.41 
2.40 
2.38 
2.37 
2.34 
2.33 
2.32 
2.31 
2.29 
2.28 
2.27 
2.26 
2.25 
2.23 
2  22 
2.21 
2.20 
2.20 
2.19 
2.17 
2.17 
2.10 

.15 

.14 

.13 

.13 
2.11 
2.11 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


FEBRUARY  SURPLUS  PRICE 


Test 
3. 

8.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
8.26 
3.3 
8.85 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
8.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
8.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.96 
5. 


Class   I 

per  100  lb. 
$2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2. 
2. 
2, 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


.21 
.23 
.25 
.27 
.29 
.81 
.88 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.55 
2.57 
2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.73 
2.75 
2.77 
2.79 
2.81 


Test 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
8.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
8.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
42 
4.25 
4  3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Class   II 

per  100  lb. 
$1.60 


.35 

.4 

.45 

.5 

.55 

.6 

.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5 


1.62 
1.64 
1.66 
1.68 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 
1.78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2  12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.28 
2.80 
2.32 
2.84 
2.36 
2.38 
2.40 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

January 
February 


SURPLUS    PRICES 

Monthly  Surplus  Prices 

4%   milk  at  all   receiving  stations 

1923 

Average  per  month 
Class  I  OlasB  II 


$2.49  82.07 

2.86  1.97 

2.87  1.98 
2.24  1.86 

•    2.82  1.88 

1.86  1.66 

1.86  

3.08  

2.19  

1924 

2.58  3.10 

2.41  2.00 

MARCH  PRICES 

F.  O.  B.   PHILADELPHIA 

Country    Stations 

The   same   prices   for   basic  milk  as   quoted 
above,   under  February  apply  in   March,   sub- 

iect  however,  to  change  whenever  warranted 
ly  market  eonditiona. 


1 
2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

13 

14 

15 

16 

18 

19 

20 

21 

28 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 


We  Help 

Fanners 

ioUse 

Concrete 

That  is  what  the  Portland  Cement 
Association  is  for — to  tell  people 
the  best  and  easiest  way  to  use 
Concrete,  and  to  show  how  it  can 
save  them  money. 

No  matter  what  permanent  improve- 
ments you  need  around  your  farm, 
whether  it  is  a  feeding  floor,  manure  pit, 
silo,  storage  cellar  or  foundation,  we  can 
give  you  simple,  easy-to-follow  instruc- 
tions for  making  it  of  Concrete. 

Just  write  us  and  tell  us  how  you  are 
thinking  of  using  Concrete,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  information  you  need  free 
of  charge. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  easily 
you  can  build  permanence  into  your 
farm  improvements  with  firesafe, 
weatherprcof,  economical  Concrete 
construction. 

Address  nearest  office  below 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.  1315  Walnut  St. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Union  Trust  Building 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

qA  National  Organization  to  Improve  and 

Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

Offices   in   25    Other  Cities 


ill 


FEBBUABT  BTTTTEB  FBICES 


92  Score  Solid  Paeked 


New  York 
51 
61 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
52 
52 
52 
61 
50 
50 
50 
50 
60 
60 
50 
49 
49 
49 
48 
4R 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1  /2 


Philadelphia 
51 
51 
61 
61 
51    1/2 

51  1/2 
62 

52  1/2 
52  1/2 
52  1/2 
52 

51 

60   1/2 

60   1/2 

61 

61 

61 

61 

60 

50 

60 

49 

49 


Chicago 
49  1/2 
49 
49   1/2 


49   1/2 

60   1/2 

60   1/2 

61 

51 

60   1/2 

60 

60 

49 

49 

49 

49 

48   1/2 

49 

48   8/4 

48   1/2 

47   1/2 

47 


LEGUMES  FOR  DAIRY  CALVES 
The  importance  of  alfalfa  or  red  clover 
in  the  ration  of  the  dairy  calf  has  long 
been  recognized.  In  addition  to  supply- 
ing protein  and  a  liberal  supply  of  cal- 
cium to  meet  the  heavy  demands  of  the 
growing  calf,  these  hays  when  cured 
with  little  bleaching  are  very  rich  in 
vitamines  which  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  storage  of  caldum  in  the  calfs 
body. 


Economically  sound  and  socially  at- 
tractive; these  are  the  two  essentials  for 
American  agriculture. 


THE   BLINDNESS   OF   PREJUDICE 

No  one  said  it  in  so  many  words, 
but  speakers  at  the  annual  Bucks  Coun- 
ty Farm  Bureau  meeting  made  clear  to 
those  who  could  read  between  the  lines 
what  steps  leaders  are  taldng  to  help 
make    agriculture    profitable. 

First  they  seek  to  make  the  price 
right;  second,  increase  consumption,  and 
then  get  quantity  production  which  will 
give  better  returns  to  tillers  of  the  soil. 

That  seems  to  be  clear  in  the  effort 
to  get  dairymen  to  raise  the  iy\tt  of  cow 
which  gives  the  greatest  quantity  of 
milk — and  to  raise  the  variety  of  po- 
tato  which  gives   the  biggest   yield 

Farmers  who  are  Joining  in  the  milk 
producers'  association  campaign  of  ad- 
vertising, those  who  are  getting  dairies 
of  high-producing  cattle,  and  those  who 
are  getting  good  seed  of  varieties  of  po- 
tatoes which  give  larger  yields  appear 
to  be  awake  to  the  program  that  is 
being  presented. 

Arrayed  against  this  movement  are 
all  the  forces  of  tradition,  prejudice,  and 
lack  of  foresight  and  initiative. 

The  greatest  handicap  to  farm  pros- 
perity, it  seems,  is  the  blindness  of 
those  who  w'U  not  look  about  and  see 
what  is  going  on— and  why.— Editorial, 
Newtown  Enterprise,  Newtown,  Pa. 
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No  Chance  for  Human 
Carelessness  in  Making, 


Esch  ingredient  in  Lmrro  is 
contmuouiiymndmccuftely 
meighed  m»  it  Hows  through 
theie  poidometei*  to  Inm 
minmr  Alt  poidornetert 
mrm  drtvn  by  a  single  »t.mtt* 
U  onm  aroos,  they  mil  Btop. 


Every  pound  of  finished 
Lmrro  passes  over  thi-*  big 
electro- msgnet  It  keep* 
Lmrro  free  from  nmih.  wue 
mnd    'irmmp  iron 


Weiehou^e  end  tmnli  >i.jnd- 
mtdi/irtg  «>/  e^i.  h  sepjtmtm 
tt\gtrdifnt  .ift-r^c />'>(><•  ft- •« 
f  u'r>  Thi\  Jtagt^nt  ul  tme 
«jf  t4  tflffO'ng  r.*r.*fc  »^.►l»» 
h"W  ii  4.<'^•ftlf»r^  mar.*  dif 
terrnt  t^rt^'^ds  *»/  the  \jfn' 
tngteJft'l  irt*ortr\^un$ti-tm 
blend  {*!  un.  ^f  I  if>j  m^miity 


The  Safe  Ration  for  Dairy  Cotvs 

Human  mistakes  in  making  dairy  feed  are  paid 
for.  dearly,  by  the  man  who  feeds  cows. 

Right  there  is  where  Larro  offers  you  a  tremend- 
ous saving.  For  Larro  is  made  where  they  take 
no  chance  on  human  carelessness. 

After  being  inspected,  analyzed  and  approved  by 
the  chemists,  each  ingredient  is  standardized  by 
blending  to  insure  an  absolute  uniformity.  These 
standardized  ingredients  flow  continuously  to  the 
mixer  through  super-human  machines  called  "f>oid- 
ometers"  which  weigh  (not  measure)  the  propor- 
tions with  a  most  uncanny  accuracy. 

From  the  mixer  the  feed  goes  to  the  Jumbo  Electric 
Magnet  which  removes  all  nails,  tacks  and  wire 
from  the  finished  Larro. 

The  Larro  Mill  is  a  great  machine  that  never 
tires  or  forgets.  If  something  goes  wrong  the  mill 
automatically  stops  until  that  thing  is  made  right. 
It  can't  work  at  all  unless  it  works  the  right  way. 

The  Larro  Mill  ^  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  open  to  visitors 
all  day  every  working  day — no  permits  or  letters  of 
introduction  necessary 

Feed  Larro  for  the  biggest  profit,  for  safety,  for 
healthy  cows — and  keep  for  yourself  the  money  you 
may  now  be  paying  for  some  one  else's  carelessness. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

llSLarrowe  Bldg.  Detroit.  Mich. 


Let  Your  Cows  Pay 

for  That  New  Silo 

They'll  do  it,  and  thank  you  for  the  chance.  Here's 
how.  You  can  fill  a  Harder  Silo  with  succulent  silage 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  husking,  hauling  and  stack- 
ing the  dry  fodder.  And  when  you  come  to  feed  it, 
it  will  be  worth  twice  as  much,  to  say  nothing  of  be- 
ing easier  to  handle.  At  the  end  of  the  feedmg 
season  your  cows  will  have  paid  for  a  handsome  new 
Harder-Victor  Front  Silo. 

Harder  Easy- Payment  Plan 

Under  this  liberal  new  i^lan  you  can  meet  the  pay- 
ments out  of  the  increase  m  your  milk  check  and  the 
saving  in  feed  cost.  You  can't  afford  to  go  through 
another  season  without  a  silo  when  your  cows  will 
pay  for  the  best  silo  ever  put  on  a  foundation. 

Write  for  particulars  and  our  free  book,  "Saving  with  Silos;' 
new  edition.    Tell  us  how  manv  cows  you  are  milking  and  we  U 
send  you  also  a  Handy  Pocket  Record  Book,  arranged  to  show  in- 
come and  outgo,  profit  and  loss.    Write  today. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  G  Coble*kill,  N.  Y. 


When  answering  advertisements 
Mention  the  Milk  Producers  Review 


Gleanings  from  the  Field 


Since  the  introduction  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Inler-State  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Association  to  take  over  the  work 
of  organizing  membership  campaigns  in 
November  of  last  year,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  establish  a  definite  system,  look- 
ing toward  an  increased  membership. 
'J'his  is  a  comparatively  new  phase  in  our 
organization  work. 

Some  of  the  older  local  organizations 
have  become  more  or  less  inactive  and 
considerable  work  is  necessary  to  bring 
them  to  an  active  working  local. 

A  considerable  number  of  our  mem- 
bership transfer  from  one  farm  to  an- 
other, some  give  up  farming  and  others 
are  lost  track  of  in  various  ways  each 
year 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  look  after 
this  large  yearly  turnover,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  such  a  service  as  near 
self-sustaining  as  possible. 

Building  upon  what  information  is 
available,  along  these  lines,  several  mem- 
bership campaigns  have  been  conduct- 
ed in  various  parts  of  the  territory. 
These  local  campaigns  have  been  more 
or  less  in  the  nature  of  experiments  and 
therefore  have  been  limited  in  scope.  We 
have  looked  to  them,  however,  as  a 
pointer  towards  a  concrete  and  well-or- 
ganized system  to  obtain  increased  mem- 
bership, namely  in  the  older  association 
territories.  These  campaigns  have  been 
very  instructive  in  the  way  of  furnish- 
ing information  as  to  factors  which  in- 
fluence  a  spirit  of  co-operation. 

These  drives  have  differed  somewhat 
in  form,  but  have  all  had  features  in 
common.  Advance  publicity  has  been 
given  to  each  campaign  in  the  form  of 
individual  letters,  newspaper  news  items, 
and,  in  some  cases,  preliminary  meetings. 
Individual  canvassing  has  followed  this 
advance  work,  and  final  follow-up  work 
has  been  done  wherever  possible  with 
the  limited  force  and  time  available. 
There  have  been  two  basic  ideas  in  mind 
in  shaping  the  drives  into  this  form. 
They  have  been,  economy  in  getting 
members  and  obtaining  the  maximum 
advertising  value  for  the  work  done. 

Some  features  of  this  plan  have  proven 
c|uite  valuable,  (Uid  it  is  believed  that 
there  is  a  distinctive  field  for  this  class 
of  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  reaction 
that  has  come  from  these  membership 
campaigns  is  the  importance  of  devolp- 
ing  the  service  that  will  give  individual 
contact  with  the  farmers  throughout  the 
territory. 

A  large  share  of  this  co-operation  is 
obtained  through  directors  of  the  as- 
sociations, through  meetings  and  to 
some  degree  through  local  officers.  With 
the  increasing  territory  of  the  Associa- 
tion, it  is  practically  impossible  for  these 
officers  to  take  care  of  the  vast  amotint 
of    individual    work. 

A  membership  service  seems  to  afford 
the  opportunity  to  provide  the  means  of 
getting  per-sonal  contact  with  the  mem- 
bership. 

Four  drives  or  campaigns  have  been 
completed  since  the  Organization  De- 
partment was  established. 

They  show  the  following  results: — 
Washington  county,  Maryland,  120  mem- 
bers; Juniata  county,  Pennsylvania,  110 
members;  Queen  Annes  county,  Mary- 
Innd,  75  members;  Delaware  county, 
Pennsylvania,  40  members;  total,  34.^> 
members. 
Each   of  these  different  sections  were 


chosen  because  of  distinctive  factors  in- 
volved in  the  respective  district.  The 
wide  diversity  of  conditions  was  an  ele- 
ment in  their  choice  for  these  early  cam- 
paigns. 

Each  section  has  characteristics  which 
are  distinctly  different.  Juniata  county 
is  a  territory  which  has  been  partly  or- 
ganized for  some  time.  Washington 
county  is  a  territory  entirely  new  to  a 
fluid  milk  market.  Delaware  county  is 
one  of  the  oldest  producing  sections,  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  a  highly  develop- 
ed dairy  section  and  Queen  Annes  coun- 
ty, an  Eastern  Shore  locality,  with 
growing  possibilities  for  dairying. 

In  addition  to  the  signing  of  new  mem- 
bers who  joined  during  the  progress  of 
these  campaigns,  a  large  number  of 
transfers  were  made.  Delaware  county. 
Pa.,  with  the  smallest  number  of  new 
members,  showed  the  largest  number  of 
cows   per   individual   farm. 

In  carrying  on  this  work  we  feel  the 
deepest  appreciation  for  the  sficrifice  of 
time  and  labor  on  the  part  of  many  lo- 
cal farmers  who  have  assisted  us  in  or- 
ganizing their  home  localities.  It  is  a 
real  privilege  to  work  with  these  pub- 
lic-spirited men  who  devise  and  carry 
out  methods  by  which  they  may  work 
out  their  own   marketing  problems. 


WASHINGTON  CX5UNTY,  MD. 
The  membership  drive  just  completed 
in  Washington  county  has  been  another 
very  pleasing  indication  of  the  satisfy- 
ing  reaction   of   Maryland   dairymen   to 
marketing   organization.      Four   thriving 
new   locals   have  been   established   in   a 
county  not  only  new  to  organization,  but 
not  accustomed  to  selling  market  milk. 
Starting  with  a  get-together  meeting  of 
the  leading  dairymen  at  Hagerstown,  on 
January   22nd,   and   working   through  a 
two  weeks  series  of  local  meetings  with 
attendant   canvassing,   four   distinct    lo- 
calities  have  organized   with   the  Inter- 
State   Milk   Producers'    Association    and 
formed   locals    about    which    the    dairy- 
men of  the  county  may  rally. 

A  total  of  about  120  farmers  joined 
the  Association  during  the  drive  and 
this  number  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  larger  had  not  weather  conditions 
made  it  impossible  to  get  out  to  talk 
with  all  of  the  dairymen. 

The  four  new  locals  established  were 
at  Clear  Springs,  Fairplay,  Beaver  Creek 
and  Williamsport.  A  snow  storm  caused 
suspension  of  work  in  Frederick  county, 
at  Middletown.  Indications  are,  how- 
ever, that  a  strong  local  will  be  formed 
there  as  soon  as  conditions  allow  can- 
vassing of  the  territory.  The  Washing- 
ton county  locals  have  not  yet  elected 
their  officers,  but  meetings  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  lield  in  the  near  future. 


TILE  DRAINAGE 
The  spots  in  the  wheat  field  now 
covered  with  ice  or  water  will  produce 
a  crop  of  weeds  next  summer  if  the 
wheat  is  killed.  Tile  drainage  will  help 
prevent  this  loss. 


FARM  MACHINERY 
All  machines  are  held  together  with 
bolts  which  wear,  break,  come  loose  and 
fall  out.  Keep  a  supply  of  extra  bolts, 
nuts  and  washers  on  hand  to  safeguanl 
your  niaohine  equipment  against  delay 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  give  the 
machinery  a  thorough  inipectlon. 
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Terry  Qrice  and  part  of  his  herd 


«^v*  yvuft 


1.  Teat  cup  lining  is  hand  made  and  haa 
linen  inserts.  Using  iiisrfrtsi  in  i\.v  infla- 
tion—an  ixi.;.;t>ivc  }mi>irt  p;  trrt  is 
what  gives  lie  complete  niaasaye,  dupli- 
cating the  cai.'s  suck. 

2.  Sintrip  r.r  Hni  wi  -  v.n''-  * 
requiremcr.ts. 

3  Durable  rubbti-  p:irts  th;it  stand 
Dolling. 

4.  Single  pipe  line  with  no  loniplicatcd 
cr  moving  part:;  lo  w(.,,r  ai.d  get  out  ui 
o.-der.   Clean.    Cos. s  less. 

5.  The  Sin  pie  )  i-.lsator  giiarautied  4 
years  against  wear.  Oi  ly  Oi.i  ^ulsator 
needed  lor  a  single  or  double  ui.it. 

6. LowpowtTc  St. '4  HF.Motor operates 
4  double  uni.s,  mi;ki:.g  8  cows  1.1  a  time. 

7.  Sanitary  c'aw  with  automatic  shut 
off  and  withoi't  iroving  parts  to  wear 
aid  cet  out  o.  adjustment. 

The  Machine  to   Meet  Etcry  Dairyman's 
lCc'iji:.)C)ncius 


"155,000  Milkings  in  9  Years 

with  my  Empire  Milking  Machine, 
and  I  wouldn^t  do  without  it/^ 

—Terry  Qrice,  Qeneva,  Iowa 


HERE'S  what  the  Empire  Milker  does 
for  Terry  Grice  who  has  a  4  00  acre  farm 
with  modern  equipment  at  Geneva,  Iowa. 

In  service  nine  years. 

Milked  6200  times. 

•  •         • 
Milked  25  cows  each  time. 

•  •         • 
155,000  milkings  in  nine  years. 

•  •         • 

One  man  does  more  than  three  hand  milkers. 

•  •         • 

40  to  50  days  extra  milk  from  each  cow. 

•  •  • 

800  pounds  extra  milk  per  cow  each  year. 

•  •         • 
Cows  in  better  condition. 

•  •         • 
Respond  to  feed  quicker. 

•  «         • 

Better  cream  and  better  sales. 

•  •         • 

Extra  profits. 


Empire  Double  Unit 

But  read  his  letter.  People  want  more  money 
out  of  farming  and  dairying.  This  shows  how 
TerryGricegetsitwithan  Empire  Milker.  Hesays: 


"I  have  used  the  present  machine  nearly  nine 
years  and  it  is  doing  business  as  good  as  ever 
with  only  a  few  repairs  and  replacements.  I 
would  not  do  without  it  at  all. 

"It  has  released  men  from  milking  and  let 
them  do  field  work  sooner.  One  man  can  do  all 
the  milking — can  do  more  than  three  men  by 
hand  and  besides  be  able  to  feed  grain,  tend 
separator  and  do  other  small  jobs.  All  the  hired 
hands  I  have  had  in  this  time  would  rather  milk 
than  do  other  chores. 

"I  get  40  to  50  days  extra  milk  or  800  pounds 
extra  milk  on  an  average  from  each  cow  every 
year. 

"The  cows  are  in  better  condition  absolutely 
when  milked  by  the  Empire.  They  are  more 
quiet  and  respond  to  feed  quicker.  Heifers  will 
Stand  quietly  when  milker  is  used  and  otherwise 
will  step  about  or  kick. 

"I  am  able  to  keep  up  my  sweet  cream  sales  all 
summer  easily  and  it  hasabetterflavor  than  those 
milking  by  hand  and  I  don't  have  to  deliver  every 
day  either. 

"The  Empire  is  one  of  my  most  needed 
machines— hard  milkers,  big  milkers,  short  teats, 
big  teats,  heifers,  old  cows,  all  respond  quickly. 
I  have  milked  in  round  numbers  6200  times 
with  an  average  of  25  cows  each  time.  That 
makes  a  total  of  155,000  cows  milked." 

Why  Farmers  Use  More  Empires 
Than  Any  Other  Make 

More  Empires  are  used  today  than  any  other 
make. 

Now  get  this  straight  —  it  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Empire  and  all  other  machines  that 
gives  Terry  Grice  and  every  user  of  an  Empire 
the  extra  profits  —  less  work,  less  labor,  more 
milk  and  cleaner  milk. 


One  of  Terry  Qrice' s  cows— milked  7  years  by 

an  Empire,  has  a  perfect  udder,  and  is 

milking  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  ever. 


No  matter  what  may  be  said  about  other 
Milkers,  farmers  have  nothing  but  good  words 
for  the  Empire.  And  that's  to  be  expected.  The 
Empire  has  the  teat  cup  with  the  pateiUi  d  in- 
serts of  linen,  h  is  these  inserts  that  make  the 
Empire  duplicate  the  calf's  action— sucks  the 
teat  exactly  the  same  way  the  calf  sucks.  Mas- 
sages the  teat  from  tip  to  udder.  It's  an  Empire 
feature.  Exclusive.  Patented.  Its  nature's  way 
of  handling  the  udder  so  the  cow  will  stay  in 
milk  for  more  days.    Extra  profits. 

Many  a  farmer  with  extra  profits  in  his  pockets 
year  after  year  is  glad  that  he  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Empire  and  all  other 
milkers. 

And  any  man  with  six  cows  or  more  can 
profit  by  using  an  Empire.  Many  a  man  has  used 
the  extra  profits  from  an  Empire  to  build  up  a 
bigger  dairy.  Once  he  has  an  Empire  ho  can 
milk  16  cows  as  easily  as  six.  Anil  an  Elmpire 
costs  little.  To  find  out  more  about  the  modern 
road  to  bigger  profits,  less  labor  and  more  satis- 
faction in  dairying,  send  for  thf>  bnoklpt,  "How 
to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits".  Sent  free.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it. 
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EMPIRE 

Milking  Machines 

H.  E.  McWhinaey,  President 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

Sale*  and  Service  Branches: 
Elgin,  in. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Denver,  Col. ;  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 


CpriPON^TFAR_OFF_PERE  _  _  _ 

I 

I  Empire  Milking  Machine  Co  ^  16 

I  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

.  Dear  Sirs:    Without  any  obligation  on  my  part 

I  please  send  me  a  cony  of  your  free  booklet, 

I  "How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits."  Yours, 

I  Name   

{  R.  F.  D 

j  Post  Office 

I  State 

=1 
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THE  BESTOV  CALENDAR 


EQUIPMENT  TO  HANDLE  MILK 


FROM    COW    TO    CONSUMER 


Jl^Top 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  FAIR 
AND  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

A  iiu'eting  of  a  committee  called  l)y 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Frank  P.  Wil- 
lits,  was  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on 
Monday  evening,  February  25th. 

Those  present  included:  Hon.  F.  P. 
Willits,  H.  H.  Havner,  R.  H.  Bell,  Jr., 
E.  K.  Hebshman,  Robert  Brinton,  Morris 
T.  Phillips,  Miles  Horst,  T.  E.  Munce, 
Henry  Klugh,  E.  B.  Mitchell  and  J.  M. 


Why  wait  until  the  new 


regulation  is  effective 


1*       TT-    -   , 


NORTH 

Capacity  about  14  crt8.-$3.50 ea. 

Quantity  Dtscounti 


FISH  MOUTH 
12  qt.— $1.85 
14  at—  2.00 


STERILAC 
1 4  qt.— each  $4.00 
Quantity  Diicounts 


Attend  to  as  many  details  as  possible  now 
rather  than  at  the  last  minute.  Outfit  your- 
self with  small  top  pails  now  and  get  the  extra 
use  of  them,  since  you  will  eventually  require 
them  anyway. 


These  three  pails  meet  the  new  require- 
ments and  may  be  secured  FROM  STOCK. 
Our  store  consists  of  36,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  filled  with  dairy  supplies.  No 
other  source  like  this  exists,  east  of  Chicago. 
Remember  this  advantage ! 


Mail  or  Phone  Orders  Handled  Promptly 


mparr^^ 


Bell  Phoie  Lecatt  1018 


1918  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


Next  to  Stanley  Theatre 


CLEAN  UP  MILK 
REGULATIONS  IN 
IMPERIAL  VALLEY 

All  the  towns  of  Imperial  Valley  have 
agreed  to  pass  the  uniform  ordinance 
which  has  already  been  adopted  by 
Brawley,  Calexico  and  Holtville.  The 
^ork  leading  up  to  this  result  has  been 
conducted  by  Mr.  Jay  Dutter,  southern 
representative  of  the  California  Dairy 
Council,  who  has  spent  some  time  in  the 
Valley,  during  which  was  held  a  "Milk 
for  Health  Campaign,"  and  "Clean  Milk 
for  Imperial   Valley   Campaign." 

This  means  that  the  entire  county, 
municipalities  and  country  districts  alike, 
will  be  lined  up  under  a  uniform  ordin- 
ance that  will  provide  for  cleanliness, 
purity  and  quality  of  all  milk  sold 
throughout  the  county. 

The  representative  of  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil was  enabled  to  bring  this  work  to 
a  successful  conclusion  because  of  the 
splendid  help  rendered  by  the  members 
of  the  various  committees  in  the  towns 
of  the  Valley  and  the  Council  feels  that 
it  has  helped  to  render  a  great  service 
to  the  people  of  Imperial  Valley. 


DAIRY  BARN  VENTILATION 

It  is  estimated  that  an  ordinary  cow 
gives  off  from  her  skin  and  lungs,  ten 
pounds  of  water  each  day.  In  order  that 
a  dairy  barn  housing  20  cows  may  not 
have  moisture  condensed  on  its  walls, 
there  must  be  a  continuous  air  movement 
through  it  to  remove  200  pounds  of  water 
daily.  A  ventilating  flue  24  inches 
square  should  be  large  enough  for  a  herd 
of  this  size. 


COLLEGE  FARM  TESTS 

COMPARE  SMALL  GRAINS 

Is  there  a  best  spring  grain  crop  for 
Pennsylvania?  Thousands  of  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  are  seeking  an  answer 
to  this  question. 

For  the  past  nine  years,  tests  have 
been  conducted  on  the  experimental  farm 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  com- 
paring oats,  barley,  spring  wheat  and 
emmer.  The  results,  just  summarized 
by  C.  F.  Noll,  in  charge  of  the  work, 
show  that  oats  lead  in  the  average  yield 
per  acre  with  1,907  pounds;  barley  ranks 
second  with  1,483  pounds;  spring  emmer 
is  third  with  1,220  pounds  per  acre;  and 
spring  wheat  averaged  792  pounds  over 
the  jjeriod  of  experimentation. 

Noll  points  out  that  barley  gave 
slightly  more  feeding  value  per  acre  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  higher  feeding 
value  pound  per  pound.  Emmer,  some- 
times called  spilt,  is  a  kind  of  wheat 
which  retains  the  chaff  when  threshed. 
It  has  a  feeding  value  about  equal  to 
oals.  Further  experiments  show  that 
soy  beans  may  profitably  be  substituted 
for  oats  in  all  parts  of  the  state  except 
where  oats  do  very  well.  Because  of  the 
different  climatic  and  soil  conditions, 
these  results  may  not  hold  for  all  parts 
of  the  state. 


DAIRY  WARNING 

The  blood  of  new  bom  calves  contains 
no  immune  bodies  to  protect  against  in- 
fectious diseases.  The  first  milk  of  the 
cow  is  rich  in  immune  bodies  and  should 
be  fed  to  calves  as  soon  as  possible  after 
birth  to  afford  protection  against  in- 
fectious diseases. 


BETTER  RECIPIES 

A  new  booklet,  "Better  Recipes," 
has  just  come  from  the  press,  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Dairy  Council,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

"You  and  your  children  have  plenty 
to  eat  three  times  a  day.  Do  you  fill 
your  stomachs  with  the  'Average  Amer- 
ican Diet?*  Are  you  fed  or  just  filled? 
"Scientists  and  nutrition  experts  re- 
mind us  that  one-third  of  our  young  men 
were  physically  unfit  for  service  in  the 
World  War,  They  point  to  the  "Average 
American  Diet"  as  the  chief  cause.  It 
needs  careful  watching. 

"Why?  Because  the  modern  diet  is 
lacking  in  growth  and  health  promoting 
elements,  which,  in  the  natural  foods  of 
our  grandfathers,  insured  good  health 
and  long  life. 

The  remedy?  Scientists  and  nutrition 
experts  say,  eat  natural  foods.  Chief 
among  these  are  milk,  fruit,  vegetables 
and  butter. 

"Mrs.  Homemaker,  you  can  safeguard 
the  family  diet.  Give  your  family  plenty 
of  these  natural  foods  and  build  healthy 
Americans  for  tomorrow." 

The  foregoing  lines  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  booklet,  attractively  print- 
ed in  colors. 

It  features  many  recepies,  covering  a 
'variety  of  soups,  vegetables,  sauces,  pud- 
dings, cakes,  etc.,  and  will  be  a  very  de- 
sirable adjunct  to  the  family  collection 
of  recepies. 


Uncle  Ab  says  not  to  believe  the  fel- 
lows who  say  that  co-operation  is  a  self- 
surrender;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  asser- 
tion of  equality  with  other  organized 
interests. 


Secretary  Willits  explained  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  the  committee  meeling 
to  consider  possible  developments  apply- 
ing to  the  state  Show  that  might  have 
a  bearing  on  the  establishmnt  of  a  State 
Fair.  Starting  with  the  statement  that 
present  facilities  were  very  unsatisfac- 
tory and  inadequate  and  the  growth  of 
the  Show  going  to  be  limited  unless  ad- 
ditional facilities  were  provided,  the  four 
following  suggestions  were  made: 

1.  That  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  either 
through  official  funds,  or  private  agen- 
cies, provide  a  conventional  hall.  '  Mr. 
Mitchell  reported  that  this  had  been  very 
fully  considered  and  that  $50,0OoVhad 
been  raised  at  one  time,  but  that  after 
an  analysis  of  the  possible  income,  the 
men  back  of  this  move  felt  it  could  not 
be  made  to  pay  satisfactory  returns  as 
an  investment.  Therefore,  it  has  been 
abandoned.  Some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee present  felt  that  Harrisburg  has 
great  possibilities  as  a  convention  center 
and  that  if  an  adequate  convention  hall 
were  available,  greater  returns  would  be 
realized  than   had   been  estimated. 

2.  That  there  is  an  active  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Armory 
which  could  probably  be  used  for  State 
Show  purposes.     It  was  thought  that  it 
might  be  possible,  if  a  State  Fair  site 
were  available,  to  have  the  Armory  lo- 
cated on   the   Fair  site  where  it  would 
be  available  for  both  Armory  purposes 
and  State  Show  and  Fair  purposes,  the 
State  Fair  grounds  offering  splendid  op- 
portunity   for    outdoor    manouvers    and 
the    Armory    serving    both    as    a    State 
Show   room   and  as   a  judging  pavilion 
for  livestock  at  the  time  of  a  State  Fair. 
No  oflBcial  report  was  available  on  the 
Armory    plans,    but    it    was    understood 
that  those  interested  in  the  Armory  are 
considering  joining  within  other  groups 
of     Dauphin     county     interested     in     a 
C^Junty    Fair   and   the  establishment   of 
an  Armory  on  a  site  just  east  of  Pax- 
tang. 

3.  That  if  all  agencies  were  to  unite 
and  back  the  move,  there  might  be  a 
possibility  of  establishing  a  State  Fair 
on  the  site  suggested  by  the  State  Fair 
Committee,  just  adjoining  Harrisburg. 
The  suggested  thoughts  were  to  the  ef- 
fect that  if  the  site  could  be  procured 
and  one  or  two  buildings,  possibly  an 
Armory  and  one  other,  provided,  that 
this  would  take  care  of  the  State  Show 
and  serve  as  the  starting  point  on  which 
to  develop  a  State  Fair. 

4.  Mr.  Mitchell  reported  that  the  Dau- 
phin county  citizens  contemplate  estab- 
lishing a  County  Fair  on  the  tract  of 
land  just  east  of  Paxtang,  and  might 
be  able  to  construct  some  of  their  build- 
ings of  such  type  that  they  would  be 
suitable  for  the  livestock  end  of  the 
State  Show.  There  was  some  question 
raised  as  to  whether  this  would  require 
too  expensive  construction  for  the  Coun- 
ty Fair,  and  also  the  objection  of  hav- 
ing the  Show  so  widely  separated. 

Following  a  general  discussion.  Secre- 
tary Willits  was  authorized  to  appoint 
committees  to  take  up  the  various  sug- 
gestions and  be  prepared  to  report  at  a 
later  meeting. 
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CoDsiders  Milk  Conditions 


(Continued 
\yill  actually  yield  him  a  financial  return. 

We  must  approach  this  subject  with 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  farmer. 
I  believe  that  the  dairy  farmers  prob- 
ably have  about  as  good  a  chance  to  get 
a  net  return  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  as  has  almost  any  other  of  the 
farmers  on  the  F.astem  Shnr*«  nr  fnrmpro 
in  this  territory.  Certainly  that  is  true 
in  Maryland. 

So  far  as  our  Eastern  Shore  section  is 
concerned  our  agent  might  just  as  well 
couple  up  this  question  with  the  ten- 
antcy  condition  that  exists  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  ever  have  a  real  sound 
economic  system  in  that  section  so  long 
as    the    present    tenant   system   prevails. 

The  landlord  is  not  interested  in  put- 
ting in  buildings  for  better  dairying  be- 
cause he  gets  no  return  from  tlie  dairy 
herds,  and  the  tenant  on  the  other  hand 
has  no  interest  in  putting  in  buildinfjs 
that  are  going  to  be  there  at  the  end  of 
the  lease  which  may  terminate  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  important  phases  of  this 
question  is  getting  a  satisfactory  lease 
so  that  under  the  terms  of  that  lease  the 
landlord  and  tenant  shall  be  partners, 
in  fact  sharers,  in  all  the  returns  from 
the  farms. 

M.  O.  Pence,  County  Agent  Leader, 
representing  Delaware,  said  that  his  state 
was  100%  interested  in  this  milk  mar- 
ket.    He  said  in  part: 

We  are  not  only  an  infant  in  size  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  states,  but 
we  are  an  infant  in  the  progress  or  de- 
velopment of  the  dairy  industry  of  our 
State,  although  according  to  the  recent 
census  figures  you  can  see  that  we  made 
good  progress.  The  increase  from  1909 
to  1919  was  134%  in  the  sales  of  dairy 
products.  In  the  production  of  fluid 
milk  our  increase  was  a  little  over  60% 
in  the  ten  year  period,  so  that  we  are 
changing  our  agriculture  in  Delaware 
from  a  general  fanning  system  to  a  con>- 
bination  of  crop  enterprise  plus  the  dairy 
business. 

Our  system  of  leasing  there  has  been 
largely  based  upon  a  crop  share  arrange- 
ment. Now  with  the  introduction  of 
the  dairying  business  from  a  minor  en- 
terprise on  the  farm  to  a  major  enter- 
prise from  the  standpoint  of  cash  re- 
turns, our  problems  have  become  com- 
plicated, and  you  can  see  without  any 
further  explanation  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  will  come  in  our  section  as 
a  result  of  these  regulations. 

We  of  the  Extension  Service  have 
always  heartily  co-operated  with  the 
Inter-State  as  far  as  we  have  been  able, 
also  with  the  Dairy  Council,  and  with 
this  new  movement  from  an  educational 
angle.  We  propose  to  continue  that  co- 
operation, as  we  realize  that  we  have  a 
big  task  on  our  hands  and  a  big  job  to 
put  over. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Bartlett,  Chief  of  the 
Dairy  Husbandry  Department  of  State 
College  said  that  few  people  realize  that 
New  Jersey  is  a  dairy  state.  He  quoted 
the  following  statistics: 

A  survey  made  in  the  state  recently 
gave  the  valuation  of  dairy  cattle  in  New 
Jersey  as  something  like  $20,000,000  and 
dairy  products  bring  in  an  annual  in- 
come to  the  state  of  approximately 
$.30,000,000.  We  import  annually  26,000 
dairy  cows. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation and  the  Dairymen's  League  are 
both    organizations    functioning    in    our 


from  page   1) 

state  and  covering  the  greater  part  of 
the  district,  but  those  cows  that  are 
imported  annually  go  into  metropolitan 
districts  and  do  not  figure  very  much  in 
either  of  these  organizations. 

I   believe  that   we  should  look   ahead 
over  a  period  of  years  and  have  some  con- 
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dustry,  and  tackle  our  problem  from 
the  economic  standpoint.  We  have  re- 
cently started  in  four  counties  in  New 
jersey  a  bull  survey  to  determine  how 
many  grade  or  scrub  bulls  are  being  used 
by  the  farmers  in  those  counties,  the 
idea  being  that  pure  bred  bulls  are  going 
to  increase  production  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  the  farmer  to  keep  less  cows 
and  get  as  much  production  as  he  is 
today. 

I'he  Department  of  Economics  has  re- 
cently started  a  project  to  determine  the 
returns  from  the  dairy  herds  where 
home  grown  feeds  are  being  used  ex- 
clusively, or  if  not  exclusively  to  a  great 
extent.  Our  Economic  Specialist  is  tak- 
ing every  fanner  along  the  road  and 
finding  out  liis  individual  feeding  prob- 
lem, how  much  it  is  costing  him  to  pro- 
duce his  milk.  As  regards  the  produc- 
tion of  clean  milk,  we  have  in  our  state  a 
great  many  towns  and  municipalities 
where  they  have  very  strong  Boards  of 
Health  and  they  are  cleaning  up  our 
dirty  milk.  We  have  sections  where  one 
farmer  is  inspected  by  three  different 
municipalities.  He  cannot  help  but  pro- 
duce clean  milk  if  he  has  three  different 
inspectors  every  month.  We  find  that 
the  greatest  results  in  the  way  of  clean- 
ing up  our  herds  have  coine  in  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  campaign  for  "lie  eradica- 
tion  of  tuberculosis, 

PHILADELPHIA  SELLING 

PLAN  DISCUSSION 

Mr.  E.  P.  Walls,  County  Agent,  Tal- 
bot county,  Md.,  said  in  opening  the  dis- 
cussion relative  to  the  success  of  the 
Pliiladeli)liia   Selling  Plan: — 

"We  do  not  know  of  any  plan  that  is 
better  than  tliis,  therefore  it  is  very  hard 
for  us  to  oft'er  a  criticism.  Under  this 
plan  we  liave  been  netting  more  for  our 
milk  than  we  did  any  time  previous  to, 
this,  probably  this  was  not  all  due  to 
the  plan;  we  know  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  factors,  such  as  the  Dairy  Council, 
etc.  There  are  several  oilier  large  cities 
which  have  adopted  the  Philadelphia 
Selling  Plan  and  it  seems  to  me  this  is 
a  pretty  good  recommendation.  It  has 
been  very  carefully  thought  out  by  the 
Directors  from  all  over  the  territory  and 
the  officers  of  the  Association.  I  feel 
that  anything  worked  out  in  this  way 
certainly  carries  with  it  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval from  the  beginning.  Personally, 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  can  be 
offered  in  the  way  of  modification  of  this 
plan  to  improve  it.'' 

Close  attention  was  paid  to  the  re- 
marks of  Howard  Niesley,  Specialist  in 
Marketing,  Pennsylvania  State  Extension 
Service.  Regarding  this  important  mat- 
ter, he  said: — 

"I  believe  that,  regardless  of  what 
territory  you  are  in,  whether  it  is  Ore- 
gon, Minnesota,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  or 
Pittsburgh,  they  all  think  they  have  the 
plan  that  nets  the  greatest  to  the  produc- 
er, and  probably  they  have.  It  is  a  big 
question  to  discuss,  to  decide,  or  even  to 
suggest  a  new  phase  which  might  add  a 
greater  amount  to  the  producer  of  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  other  than  the 
plan  now  in  operation.    I  hear  some  ob- 


Dairymen  Attention! 

One-half  century  of  milling  experience,  expert  inves- 
tigation, and  practical  application  have  resulted  in 
the  Sugared  Schumacher  Feeding  Plan.  This  Plan 
maintains  the  health  of  the  herd,  produces  profitable 
production  and  secures  success  in  dairying. Thousands 
follow  it.  No  man  can  afford  to  depart  from  it.  We 
are  including  nine  important  points  of  this  Plan: 

1 — If  possible,  supply  liberal  quantities  of  good 
alfalfa  or  clover  hay. 

2 — Supply  silage  or  roots.  Succulence  is  essen- 
tial. Silage  or  roots  form  the  sources  for  it 
in  winter.  Grass  and  silage  meet  the  need 
for  succulence  throughout  the  summer.  The 
vitamins  in  silage,  roots,  and  grass  are  es- 
pecially valuable. 

3 — Always  use  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  as  the 
carbohydrate  portion  of  the  ration.  It  sup- 
plies variety,  palatability,  digestibility  and 
efficiency. 

4 — Balance  it  with  Boss  Dairy  Ration,  or  bal- 
ance it  with  the  least  expensive  protein  feed. 

5 — Balance  the  ration  according  to  each  cow's 
need.  Do  not  try  to  feed  the  same  ration  to 
the  entire  herd. 

6 — Make  the  ration  bulky,  palatable,  digestible, 
varied  and  profitable. 

7 — Feed  liberally. 

8 — Feed  according  to  production.  Weigh  or 
measure  the  feed.  Give  approximately  1  lb. 
of  grain  to  every  3  lbs.  of  high  testing  milk. 

Give  approximately  1  lb.  of  grain  to  every 
3}/2  lbs.  of  medium  testing  milk. 

Give  approximately  1  lb.  of  grain  to  every 
4  lbs.  of  low  testing  milk. 

9 — Remember  that  almost  all  cows  require  at 
least  five  times  as  much  carbohydrate  ma- 
terial as  they  do  protein. 

Carbohydrates  furnish  energy  and  heat,  maintain 
health,  furnish  the  greater  proportion  of  the  solids 
in  milk  and  contribute  largely  to  growth  in  young 
stock. 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  the  distinctive  Carbo- 
hydrate Feed  to  use  as  the  base  for  all  dairy  rations. 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  and 
Boss  Dairy  Ration  will  solve 
your  dairy  problems. 

The  Quaker  Q^s  0>mpaiiy 

Dept.  1665 

Address  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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jection  one  of  which  is  the  determining 
«)f  the  basic  quantity  from  the  October, 
November  and  December  quantity  of 
milk,  and  I  hear  it  argued  both  pro  and 
con.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that 
this  past  year  seasons  had  something  to 
do  with  creating  a  surplus  during  the 
Fall  period  and  whether  that  plan  can 
be  changed  to  net  the  i)roducer  a  great- 
er return  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  an- 
swer without  making  a  more  thorough 
study  of  it.  The  men  of  the  Inter-State 
and  the  dealers,  who  come  together  to 
determine  the  price,  the  Inter-State  rep- 


resenting the  producer  and  the  dealers 
the  consumer,  are  certainly  able  to  take 
into  consideration  the  economical 
problems  that  are  facing  the  disposal  of 
this  particular  product  of  the  farmer. 
We  still  have  a  lot  of  people  in  the  rural 
communities  who  believe  we  ought  to  be 
getting  more  for  milk.  Many  believe  we 
ought  to  he  getting  cost  of  production, 
but  I  am  confident  that  the  members  of 
the  Association  know  that  we  cannot 
set  this  as  a  standard  on  which  to  de- 
termine the  price  of  milk. 

(Continned  on  page  14) 
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IheMosd^oiiderful 
DAnOTBOOKEvier^ittea 

^Ls  WoW^^^fii^  This  magnificent  book  was  written   for  you. 

fourteen  full  page  color  illustrations  of  the  World's  Champion  Cows 
of  various  breeds.  It  is  a  masterpiece !  Each  big  illustration  alone  is 
well  worth  framing.    Only  a  limited  number  are  left. 

Your  Copy  is  Ready 

Give  us  these  facts: — the  number  of  cows  you  own — the  name  of  your  local 
dealer  and  his  address.  Then  we  will  forward  your  copy  of  this  unusual 
book — free!  Every  dairyman  will  prize  this  volume.  Get  yours  now — 
first  come,  first  served. 

20  ^^^3  Quarts  of  MUk 

Count  *em  From  Every  Sack  of 

International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed 


as  compared  to  using:  wheat  feed  or  ground 
Krains.  We  guarantee  this  increase  has  been 
secured  in  fiundreds  of  actual  tests.  Both 
protein  and  molasses  produce  milk.  Inter- 
national Special  Dairy  contains  both.  This 
ereat  feed  is  digestible  aod  palatable  aod  is 


skillfully  processed  and  mixed,  thus  insur- 
ing a  big  extra  gain  in  miik.  Accept  no 
substitute.  Interior  brands  offered  by  other 
mills  cannot  produce  the  same  profitable 
results  as  International  Special  Dairy.  Order 
some  today. 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Live  Dealers  and  Diatrict  Salet  Agents  Wanted 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 
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PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


Horace  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  NO.  1         WEST   CHESTER,  PA. 


"ARE  YOUR  COWS 

Losing  Their  Calves| 
From  Abortion? 

You  Can  Stop  Them  Yourself 
AT  SMALL  COST 

Ask  for  FREE  copy  of  "The  Cattle 
Specialist,"  our  cattle  paper.  Answers  all 
■•  questions  asked  during  the  past  thirty  years 
about  abortion  in  cows.  Also  let  us  tell  you  how  to  get  the  "Practical 
Home  Veterinarian",  a  Live  Stock  Doctor  Book,  without  cost.  Veterinary 
'advice  FREE.  Write  tonight.     A  postal  will  do. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.,  Inc.,  153GrandAve.,  Wankesha^Wls. 


RAO  I 

MARK 


NICE 


U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISH 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


ES 


PHILADELPHIA 

(Wood  stave) 

SILOS 

CENTURY 

(Cement  Stave) 

SILOS 

OPENING  ROOFS 
(Full  silo  without  refilling) 


Cuttirt 


FNd  Trvcki 


[.  f .  Sehliehter  Co. 

10  S.  18tfe  St.,  PMi. 


Mention    The   Review   when 
answering  advertisers. 


COOKING  OF 

LEAFY  VEGETABLES 

Vegetables  may  lose  an  appreciable 
amount  of  some  of  their  valuable  con- 
stituents, the  vitamines  and  minerals,  if 
they  are  cooked  in  a  large  amount  of 
water.  As  much  as  60%  of  the  iron  of 
spinach  will  dissolve  if  it  is  cooked  in 
this  way.  Therefore,  spinach,  dande- 
lion and  other  leaves  may  be  cooked 
without  the  addition  of  any  water. 
Asparagus,  cauliflower  and  other  modi- 
fied leaves  should  be  steamed  or  cooked 
in  as  little  water  as  possible.  Old  cab- 
bage is  an  exception  because  of  its  strong 
flavor. 

To  cook  greens,  remove  the  roots  and 
pick   over   carefully.     Wash   in    a   large 


WHAT  DOES  YOUR  GARDEN  GROW? 


The  problem  of  providing  sufficient, 
palatable,  and  wholesome  food  for  the 
family  is  one  of  greatest  importance. 
The  recent  war  brought  about  many 
changes  in  our  diet.  A  few  years  ago 
meats  composed  at  least  40%  of  the 
American  diet  and  vegetables  only  16%. 
Recently  the  consumption  of  vegetables 
has  greatly  increased  due  to  education 
regarding  the  great  value  in  the  diet  of 
our  many   vegetables. 

The  soils  and  climate  in  this  vicinity 
are  favorable  to  the  production  of  vege- 
tables. We  cannot  all  be  market  garden- 
ers and  farm  on  a  large  scale,  but  most 
of  us  can  be  first  hand  producers  when 
it  comes  to  the  family  garden.  Garden 
making  is  very  fascinating  and  every 
family  should  have  one.  The  garden 
produces  food  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
suit  all  tastes;  they  provide  food  of  a 
high  quality  because  of  the  crispness 
and  freshness  of  the  vegetables. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  quite  the 
fashion  for  mother  to  have  a  very  thor- 
ough spring  house  cleaning.  The  carpets 
were  removed,  a  goodly  supply  of 
cloths,  soaps  and  scrubbing  brushes 
were  provided.  Then  followed  a  siege 
of  hard  work  by  all  the  women  folk  to 
assist  in  once  more  putting  the  house  in 
perfect  order.  This  was  the  season  also 
when  grandmother  insisted  on  treating 
each  member  of  the  family  to  a  generous 
supply  of  sulphur  and  molasses  to  purify 
our  blood  which  was  supposed  to  be- 
come impure  and  thick  during  the  winter 
months.  Our  ancestors  firmly  believed 
that  we  needed  a  spring  tonic  and  this 
old  practice  no  doubt  rested  on  some 
common  experience. 

But  this  day  of  periodic  house  clean- 
ing is  gone  forever.  The  modern  house- 
wife keeps  her  house  in  such  condition 
each  day  that  she  no  longer  needs  to 
spend  the  better  part  of  two  weeks  get- 
ting things  straight  once  more.  So  it 
is  with  tonics.  They  are  replaced  by 
daily    use   of   milk,   fruits,   green    vege- 


tables and  whole  grain  breads.  All 
these  act  as  human  scrubbing  brushes 
and  keeps  our  stomach  and  intestines 
swept  nice  and  clean.  Then  too  they 
furnish  good  minerals  which  keep  the 
blood  in  healthy  condition  besides  build- 
ing strong  bones  and  pearly  white  teeth. 

Mrs.  Housewife  have  you  selected  your 
seeds  for  your  Health  Garden.'  Be  sure 
to  include  some  vegetable  brushes  and 
enough  varieties  to  suit  all  members  of 
the  family — what  are  some  of  these — 
S])inach,  lettuce,  cabbage,  swiss  chard, 
cauliflower,  brussels  sprouts,  coUards, 
turnips  and  tops,  beet  tops,  dandelion 
greens  and  wtiter  cress,  all  these  are 
called  leafy  green  vegetables  or  scrub- 
bing brushes.  Their  chief  virtues  lie  in 
the  desirable  composition  of  their  min- 
eral content,  and  their  richness  in  three 
substances  known  as  vitamines,  which 
promote  health,  and  also  their  corrective 
efl'ects  on  constipation.  Some  of  these 
may  be  eaten  raw  while  others  are  best 
if  they  are  boiled  and  buttered  or 
creamed  or  made  into  nourishing  soups. 

Then  there  is  the  much  liked  onions 
which  is  really  made  up  of  a  mass  of 
thickened  leaves.  In  the  spring  the  new 
onions  serve  to  take  the  place  of  salads 
when  eaten  raw  and  in  the  summer  and 
winter  serve  as  a  succulent  vegetable. 

String  beans  and  asparagus  are  two 
more  delicious  vegetables  which  almost 
everyone  likes  and  which  possess  much 
the  same  dietary  properties  as  leaves. 
They  may  be  boiled  and  buttered,  or 
creamed  or  used  in  making  salads. 

Of  course  there  are  many  more  vege- 
tables we  might  mention  but  most  of  us 
already  include  the  starchy  vegetables 
such  as  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  Our  very 
best  doctors  tell  us  that  Mrs.  House- 
wife should  have  at  least  one  leafy 
vegetable  each  day  and  also  a  salad  or 
two  salads  a  day  if  you  do  not  provide 
the  leafy  vegetable.  Plan  your  Health 
Garden  so  that  there  is  room  enough  to 
include  all  these  varieties  of  Health  pro- 
moting leafy  vegetables. 


amount  of  water  several  times.  Put  in 
a  tightly  covered  stew  pan  and  allow  to 
heat  slowly.  There  will  be  sufficient  wa- 
ter clinging  to  the  leaves  to  prevent 
burning.  Boil  for  16  minutes,  if  the 
leaves  are  young  and  tender,  longer  if 
they  are  old.  Small  pieces  of  salt  pork, 
bacon  or  ham  may  be  browaed-  in  the 
pan  before  the  greens  are  put  in  and 
then  mixed  with  them.  This  gives  a 
delicious  flavor.  The  greens  may  be 
chopped  and  served  with  sliced  hard 
boiled  eggs.  If  there  is  any  water  left 
it  should  be  used  for  soup  or  in  the  sec- 
ond dressing  given  herewith 


Dressings  for  Greens 
Dressing  No.  )« — For  one-half  peck  of 
spinach,  melt  3  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
in  a  pan,  add  the  chopped  spinach  and 
cook  3  minutes.  Sprinkle  with  3  table- 
spoons of  flour,  stir  thoroughly  and  add 
%   cup  of  milk.     Cook  5  ininutes 

Dressing  No.  2.— Melt  3  tablespoons 
bacon  fat;  add  2  tablespoons  of  flour, 
and  stir  until  the  flour  is  brown.  AtW 
slowly,  while  stirring,  %  cup  6t  chicken 
or  other  stock  or  the  watd*  in  #Uch  the 
spinach  was  cooked.  Add  the  cht>ppftd 
spinach,  season 'tiritih'  salt '  ~^d^  {ft^rika 
and  cook  slowly  for  6  niiftUteB.  '<  ''"■■  '  ^ 
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DAIRY  COUNCIL  SERVICE 

The  various  departments  of  the  Phi|adelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  are  available  for 

service  in  both  city  and  country 

WITHOUT  COST  IN  INTER-STATE  TERRITORY 


T     ^\^^^mm^m.0^*m»m       .-...-    -1      C^ 


.CUX..O  anu  opt^atiers  on  neaitn  or  Nutrition  Topics  Available  for  the  Grown  Ups  or  for  the  Children 


■'. . .-.  ".'u  I 
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Motion  Picture  Film$  on  Dairy  Subjects  Latern  Slides,  Literature,  Posters  Plays  for  the  Children,  Etc. 

The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the  message  of  "Milk  for  Health"  to  thousands  of  consumers  and 

producers.    Why  not  make  use  of  them  in  your  community 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  for  local  I.  M.  P.  A.  Meetings,  Community  or  Local  Meetings 

in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

Let  Us  Plan  Your  Entertainment 

Phfladelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  CouncU  Boyertown  Bldg,,  1211  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 


GOAT^S  MILK  THE  HOPE  OF  LABRADOR 


By  EDITH  M.  HOWES, 

family  goat  The  making  of  pens  and 
the  securing  of  winter  food  for  the  ani- 
mals, quantities  of  hay,  also  to  be  cut 
"back  in  the  bay"  before  the  season 
closed  late  in  September,  did  not,  in 
many  cases  stand  in  the  way  of  the  great 
good  to  be  secured. 

The  Grenfell  Mission  arranged  for 
transportation  of  goats  from  Newfound- 
land up  to  the  Labrador  coast.  The 
transportation  was,  of  course,  prepaid, 
and  the  small  price  which  was  charged 
the  Labrador  people  for  the  goat  was 
not  nearly  the  cost  price  in  Newfound- 
land, where  it  was  bought.  If  a  family 
could  not  pay  for  the  goat  in  cash,  pay- 
ment in  work,  fish  or  hooked  rugs  was 
accepted.  A  special  "Goat  Fund"  in  the 
budget  of  the  Child  Welfare  Department 
of  the  Grenfell  Mission  was  very  neces- 
sary to  make  up  the  large  deficit  neces- 
sarily entailed  by  introducing  these  goats 
on  such  a  large  scale. 

There  is  always  a  large  crowd  on  the 
wharf  when  a  boatload  of  gloats  arrive. 
DistribuUon  is  acccomplished  by  draw- 
ing lots   and   grreat  excitement  prevails. 

Through  generous  donations  several 
high-bred  Swiss  goats,  Toggenburg 
goats,  etc.,  were  sent  to  Labrador  to  help 
raise  the  standard  of  the  Newfoundland 
goats.  The  Mission  has  these  Swiss 
goats  stationed  at  different  points  along 
the  coast  and  with  careful  breeding  it  is 
hoped  that  in  a  few  years  all  the  Labra- 
dor goats  will  be  producing  a  maximum 
quaaUty  of  milk. 

Already  the  milk  is  taking  its  rightful 
place  ,  jyn  lyabrador  as  an  indispensable 
food  for  growing  children.    In  one  scttle- 


who  was  in  charge  of  a  TraYeling  Health 

(Continued 

ment  where  the  people  years  ago  had 
owned  goats,  and  a  few  families  still  had 
them,  the  doctors  examinations  revealed 
that  the  general  stock  of  the  people 
seemed  sturdier  than  elsewhere  up  and 
down  the  coast.  The  condition  of  the 
teeth  was  noticeably  better.  The  den- 
tist did  not  have  to  perform  any  ex- 
tractions at  all,  whereas  in  every  other 
cove  he  had  to  pull  many  teeth  for 
young  and  old  alike.  In  a  great  many 
places,  even  tiny  five  and  six-year-old 
children  had  all  their  teeth  in  a  very 
bad  state  of  decay.  These  facts  certain- 
ly proved  the  value  of  milk  as  a  tooth 
builder  and  formed  a  strong  argument 
in  convincing  the  people  of  Labrador  of 
its  worth. 

Remarkable  gains  in  weight  and  gen- 
eral health  were  found  after  only  one 
winter  had  passed  since  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  goats.  The  winter  of  1922-23 
was  an  unusually  hard  one  on  the  Labra- 
dor coast,  but  in  spite  of  that,  some  of 
the  children  gained  10,  12  and  even  20 


Unit  of  the  Grenfell  Mission  in  Labrador  Daring  the  Summer'of  1923 

from  page  8) 


Typica 

Group 

of 

Labrador 

Children 


Year  Round  Labrador  Scenery 

pounds.     Two  babies   who  almost  died 
of  malnutrition  that   winter,   owe  their 


lives  to  the  goat's  milk  their  mothers 
were  able  to  obtain  for  them.  They  are 
now  astonishingly  healthy  children,  and 
a  living  testimonial  to  mothers  in  that 
same  cove. 

Up  to  date  very  favorable  reports  have 
been  received  fro'm  nearly  all  the  coves 
where  goats  were  ordered.  "My  goat 
arrived  and  is  giving  a  nice  lot  of  milk," 
writes  one  girl.  "Ail  the  goats  at  L'anse 
au  Loup  are  giving  satisfaction"  we  hear. 
At  West  St.  Modeste,  "Everyone  who 
wanted  a  goat  has  received  one."  Postal 
cards  received  from  a  great  many  of  the 
Labrador  children  themselves,  with 
whom  work  was  done  this  summer,  tell 
us,  in  their  own  remarkable  spelling,  "I 
have  not  been  weighted  since  last  sum- 
mer, but  I  feel  very  much  better  and  I 
am  a  little  bit  fater.  I  have  a  goat  and 
I  feel  much  Better  Since  I  have  been 
drinking  milk." 


A  new  day  has  certainly  dawned  for 
the  children  of  Labrador!  Instead  of 
being  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, as  heretofore,  all  the  children  will 
now  have  a  chance.  From  now  on, 
through  the  health  educational  work  of 
the  Grenfell  Mission,  Labrador  boys  and 
girls  will  grow  up  like  the  hoys  and  girls 
of  our  own  great  country,  learning  from 
the  beginning  just  what  food  essentials 
the  body  needs,  and  taking  care  to  ob- 
tain those  essentifUs.  Becoming  more 
and  more  physically  fit  and  strong,  these 
growing  hoys  and  girls  of  to-day — as 
the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow — will 
undoubtedly  be  better  able  to  cope  with 
the  complicated  problems  of  life  on  the 
Labrador  coast. 

In  helping  them  accomplish  this  end 
the  small,  but  useful  goat,  will  certain- 
ly have  played  a  large  and  important 
part. 
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UNADILLA 
SILOS 


4  of  the  Reasons 

•why  you'll  find  more  Unadilla  Silos  sold 
today  in  the  East  than  any  two  others. 
The  Unadilla  saves  much  of  your  time: 
is  con  venient.  safe  and  easy  to  use:  keeps 
sila>;c  (rood  to  the  last  forkful;  is  a 
tower  of  strenjrth  and  a  complete  satis- 
faction  to  its  owner. 

Send  for  catalog  fully  deBcribinsr  »1I  the 
llnadillii  fi-atures  and  advantatfes.  You  can 
(ji't  yourUnadillaoneasy  torms.  Karlyorders 
earr  a  real  aavint;  in  handsome  discounta. 

»'NADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Bex    D  Unadilla.  N.Y. 


Willard 

Stofd^ge   Battery 
and   Service   Station 


Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 
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FARM 
LOANS 

Plan  which  Saves  Money 

and 
Gives  Security  and  Stabil- 
ity to  the  Farmer 

For  Circular,  write  to 

Pennsylvania  -  Maryland 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

OF  HARRISBURG 

Frbd  Rasmussen,  President 

Operated  Under  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 


Milk  for  Health 


HELPFUL  HINTS  FOR  CONCRETE  STABLES 


ing  over  lO'/i  of  loam  should  be  washed. 
In  mixing  ti>e  correctly  proportioned 
materials  only  enough  water  should  be 
added  to  produce  a  mixture  of  jelly-like 
consistency.  Concrete  of  such  consis- 
tency can  be  settled  into  place  and  easily 
leveled  witii  a  strikeboard  resting  upon 
the  top  edge  of  tlie  forms.  1  his  should 
be  passed  across  the  surface  with  a  saw- 
like motion  and  each  time  advanced  a 
little,  tluis  leveling  the  concrete,  and  at 
the  same  time  assisting  to  compact  it. 

Concrete  Mixtures 

The  mixture  recommended  for  barn 
floors  is  one  sack  of  portland  cement  to 
two  cubic  feet  of  sand  and  four  cubic 
feet  of  pebbles  or  screened  gravel.    This 


(Continued   from   page   2) 

is  commonly  called  a  1,  2,  3  mixture. 
Sand  should  be  clean  and  well  graded 
in  size  from  fine  particles  up  to  one- 
quarter  inch.  Pebbles  or  broken  stone 
should  be  clean,  hard  and  range  in  size 
from  one-quarter  incii  to  one-half  inches. 
One  course  construction  is  recommended, 
which  means  that  iiie  required  ihlck- 
ness  of  concrete  is  placed  in  one  opera- 
tion and  finished  without  tlie  addition  of 
a  mortar  coat. 

The  surface  of  the  manger  should  be 
finished  smooth,  the  corners  being  care- 
fully rounded  to  make  cleaning  out  easy 
jMul  to  provide  a  comfortable  surface  for 
the  animals  to  eat  from.  A  steel  trowel 
should  be  used  in  the  gutter  and  in  the 
manger,  but  all  floor  surfaces  should  be 


finished  with  a  wooden  float  if  gritty 
surfaces  are  desired. 

If  concrete  is  left  exposed  to  sun  and 
wind  before  it  has  properly  hardened, 
much  of  the  water  necessary  to  harden- 
ing will  dry  out.  Moisture  is  necessary 
to  the  proper  hardening  of  concrete  be- 

- r.^     r.™    n\fanA%r  rfkonHnnpil     th«»   hnrrlfn- 

ing  process  is  a  chemical  change,  which 
takes  place  in  the  cement  when  mixed 
with   water. 

The  floors  can  be  protected  by  cover- 
ing with  moist  earth,  straw,  bags  or 
other  moisture  retaining  material  as  soon 
as  the  concrete  has  hardened  sufficiently 
to  permit  doing  so  without  marring  the 
surface.  This  covering  should  be  kept 
moist  for   a  period   of   ten    days   or   so. 


1  On  a  properly  prepared  and  level  ground,  forms  ^^l,^)}^ 
concrete  manger,  curb  and  stall  platform  are  erected.  With 
the  forms  firmly  in  place,  the  stanchion  supports  are  put  in 
position,  carefully  plumbed  and  braced.  Forms  for  stanchion 
curb  are  now  filled  with  concrete  well  spaded  to  obtain  great- 
est density. 


2  Stanchion  curb  forms  are  removed  and  concrete  for  the 
stall  platform  is  placed  next,  using  a  1:2:4  mixture  finished 
with  a  wooden  float  to  produce  even,  non-slippery  surface. 
The  litter  alley  is  next  placed  and  after  removal  of  forms  the 
floor  of  gutter  is  placed.     . 


3  Manger  templates  are  strips  of  iron  about  i  in.  x  2  m. 
bent  bv  any  blacksmith  to  hang  from  top  of  curb  to  top  of 
monger  form.  A  light  strike  board  is  then  dragged  from  the 
curb  to  the  top  of  inanger  form,  riding  on  the  templates  which 
are  removed  before  the  concrete  hardens.  The  manger  should 
be  finished  with  a  metal  trowel. 


4  The  section  of  dairy  barn  floor  is  completed  by  the  in- 
stallation of  stanchions,  manger  dividers,  and  individual  dnnk- 
ing  cup.  This  type  of  construction  insures  the  production  ot 
milk  under  sanitary  conditions. 


ARE  BAQERIA  BUGS? 

NO, 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  average 
person,  "bacteria,"  some  varieties  of 
which  cause  many  human  diseases,  are 
not  "bugs,"  but  they  are  microscopic 
plants  that  closely  resemble  the  growth 
that    makes    up    the   well    known   yeast 

cake. 

There  are  good  and  bad  forms  of 
these  plant-like  growths,  according  to 
Professor  M.  H.  Knutsen,  in  charge  of 
the  bacteriology  division  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  He  says  that  it 
is  wrong  and  misleading  to  refer  to 
bacteria  as  "bugs." 

Bacteria  are  very  simple  in  their 
structure  and  under  the  microscope  the 
most  common  forms  resemble  short  rods. 
Some  are  minute  spheres  and  a  few  are 
spiral  in  form.  There  is  nothing  hideous 
about  their  appearance,  and  some  of  the 
types   that   cause   dreaded    diseases    are 


SAYS  COLLEGE  MAN 

exactly  the  same  shape  and  size  as  some 
of  the  harmless  kinds.  Professor  Knutsen 
makes  a  specialty  of  studying  bacterial 
growths  that  aid  the  farmer  in  control- 
ling crop  diseases,  as  a  part  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion work. 


VEGETABLE  SOUFFLE 
To  2  cups  of  thick  white  sauce  add 
slowly  the  yolks  of  2  eggs  and  1  cup  of 
vegetable  pulp  (chopped,  cooked  greens 
or  other  vegeUbles  put  through  a  sieve). 
Fold  in  lightly  the  stiffly  beaten  whites. 
Put  into  butter  custard  cups  or  a  baking 
dish  and  bake  for  one-half  hour. 

Have  you  ever  made  scalloped  cabbage 
or  cauliflower? 

Try  cooking  an  end  of  ham  with  the 
string  beans  some  time— a  pleasant  sur- 
prise. 


GIVE  DAIRY  COW  ALL 

ROUGHAGE  SHE  WANTS 

Feed  the  dairy  cow   all  the  roughage 
she  will  eat. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  this  is  safe 
advice,  says  E.  S.  Savage,  authority  on 
dairy  rations  at  the  state  college  of 
agriculture  at  Ithaca.  "Silage  and  legume 
hay  seem  the  best  combination.  The 
silage  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  or  four  pounds  a  day  for  each 
hundred  pounds  of  live  weight.  This 
Will  usually  mean  the  cow  will  then  con- 
sume about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  hay 
every  day  for  each  ten  pounds  of  live 
weight. 

The  chief  value  of  silage  is  its  succu- 
lence. One  should  avoid  feeding  too 
much  of  it,  since  it  is  bulky  and  contains 
a  low  percentage  of  digestible  nutrients. 


The  hot  school  lunch  and  bright  pupils 
have  a  peculiar  affinity  for  each  other. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


INCREASED  COW  PROFITS 

By  A.  L.  Haecker 
There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  in- 
creasing the  profits  from  our  dairy  cows 
by  applying  a  few  well  known  princi- 
ples of  feeding.  The  greatest  expense 
connected  with  dairy  farming  is  the  cost 
of  the  ration;  therefore  this  should  be 
the  first  subject  considered.     It  requires 
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engine  milker  that  does  tvtrything  the  big 

rate  milkers  can  do,  in  one  complete,  compact, 

simple  unit — and  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost. 

The  sensible  milker  at  last  for  thepracticalf  anner. 


ing  of  our  herd,  but  we  can  change  our 
feeding  methods  in  a  season. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  so  many 
cow  keepers  have  not  yet  discovered  the 
v.alue  of  the  silo.    If  they  have  discovered 

it   they  are  certainly  neglectful  in  put- 
Here's  the  milker  for  the  man  with  as  few  as  6 

ting  it  into  operation.    The  only  state  in  cows.  Does  the  cxarf  work  of  a  power  milker,  but 

nm  by  hand;  so  easy  to  pump  a  child  can  do  it, 

the  Union  that  is  properly  using  the  silo  thanks  to  the  patent  spring  and  vacuum. 

is  Wisconsin  where  they  have  over  one  V    J^P^ff)   j\/I f  / Jk^P^Sk  "-^^  • 

hunderd  thousand   in   use.     In   spite  of  ^    J.  ^f  Q  iA>/  ^  r^  i't^Il.Of  O 

this  fact  students  of  agriculture  in  the  Mr.  Dairyman,  here's  your  chance  to  find  out  on  a  REAL 
Badger  State  claim  they  have  only  half  Free  Trial  what  the  milking  machine  will  mean  for  you, 
u  -1  rk  *  -^  *  Air-  •  J  •  *>**  y**"*"  *>^"  COWS.  A  special  offer  good  until  we  have 
enough  silos.  Outside  of  Wisconsin  dairy  ^  salesman  or  agent  in  the  territory.  There  is  nothing 
farmers  by  the  thousand  are  losing  vast  to  install;  nothing  to  build  up  or  fit  into  your  bam;  just  move  the 
u  Au  u   J.U  •     r  •!         t.    PAGE  in  and  start  milking!    A  real  free  trial,  without  ride,  botiia' 

sums  each  year  through  their  faalure  to  or  expense.   No  money  down,  no  C.  O.  D.   You  decideT^ 

use  this  well  known  economic  feeding  ^  ^^^^  ^g^^  ^^  j^  j^^  AFTER  trial  on  the  hand 
system,  and  the  loss  would  run  into  the  N^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^f  ^^^  power  model.  Astounding  rock- 
millions  figured  for  the  Nation.  ^^^^^H^^^^^B    0    ^^     bottom  price,  direct  to  you. 

A  good  many  cow  keepers  figure  they  ^^^^H      ^H  ^m^hhb     ^"^  LAST!   The  Perfect  Milker: 

are  not  in  the  right  county  or  state  to        ^^^^^^^^1      ^^1  the  wonderful  New  Page  Milker  1 

use  a  silo     Thev  aeree  that  the  silo  is        ^^^H^^^^H  So  simplel    So  simple!!  SO  ULTRA  SIMPLE! II 

use   a   SlIO.       l  ney   agree   mat   tnc   SllO    is  ^^■^^■^^■^^V  So  emay  for  you.   eo  vood  for  jouT  cows beeaoM  ft  Is  m 

rio>ht     for     tht^     nnrthfrn     or     (>fl<:{<>m  ^^^^^^^^F    ^^^^^^^W    B>>"Pl«>    And  ft  co«U  a  fraction  of  these  big  ootflts beeaaaeit'i 

ngni     lOr     me     normern     or     easiern  ^^^^^W^      -^^^^^^     •implel   At  last:  the  milking  machine  problem  .oitwd/  lnve«ti««UI 


Electric  Power 


For  the  farmer  who  has  electricity,  here's  the  ideal 
milker.  One-sixth  horse  power  runs  it.  Can  be  ma 
from  the  battery  of  an  ordinary  lighting  plant  without 
startmg  engine.  Utmost  simplicity;  utmost  serviceu 
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dairyman  but  count  themselves  outside 
of  the  silo-using  territory.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  great  mistake.  There  is  no 
geographic  location  for  the  silo;  it  has 
proven  its  worth  in  every  state  in  the 
Union  as  well  as  in  the  Provinces  of 
Canada  and  the  States  of  Mexico.  I 
have  never  found  a  section  of  the  country 
where  the  silo  was  not  a  practical  and 
valuable  institution  in  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  stock  and  stock  products. 

There  are  so  many  thousands  of  ex- 
amples which  prove  the  value  of  the 
silo  that  it  is  difficult  to  select.  How- 
ever, here  is  one  which  should  be  con- 
sidered by  dairy  farmers.  Some  four- 
teen years  ago  a  cow  testing  association 
was  started  in  a  county  in  a  middle- 
western  state.  It  was  a  new  and  un- 
heard-of work  to  most  of  the  farmers, 
but  they  bravely  went  into  the  enter- 
prise and  a  systematic  report  was  kept 
of  some  twenty-one  herds.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  a  complete  report  was  made 
and  in  it  a  table  was  given  showing  the 
profit  from  herds  where  silage  was  fed 
.and  from  those  that  did  not  receive 
silage.  The  monthly  profit  per  cow  in 
the  silage  group  was  $5.22  and  in  the 
non-silage  group  was  $2.95.  This  would 
make  a  diflFerence  of  $29.04  for  the  silage 
cow  above  the  non-silage  cow,  or  for  a 
herd  of  twenty  cows  the  increased  profit 
in  feeding  silage  would  be  $580.80.  This 
saving  was  made  at  a  time  when  dairy 
products  were  much  cheaper  than  they 
are  today.  The  saving  refers  only  to  the 
milking  herd,  and  silage  was  fed  to  dry 
cows,  heifers,  calves  and  to  bulls. 

Silage  in  the  ration  not  only  saves 
money  on  the  feed  bill  but  it  stimulates 
and  makes  possible  larger  production, 
which  is  vital  to  successful  dairying. 

The  feeding  of  a-  balanced  ration  is 
another  important  item  of  the  herd  man- 
agement. A  balanced  ration  is  one  which 
is  fitted  to  the  requirements  of  the  ani- 
mal. A  dairy  cow's  requirements  are 
measured  by  her  body  weight  and  milk 
production.  An  average  dairy  cow  giv- 
ing a  good  flow  of  milk  requires  about 
fifty  pounds  of  silage  and  fifteen  pounds 
of  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  besides  a  grain 
ration  oi  from  six  to  ten  pounds.    Some 
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The  Burton  Page  Co.,  Dept.4723 

1201  Cortland  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 
Please  send,  without  obligation  on  me,  your  free  book 
containing  the  facts  on  milking  machines  and  full  details 
of  your  30-day  free  trial,  easy  paymeni.  offer  on  the 
models  checked.  Quote  me  rock-Dottom  price  direct  on 
this  new  extra  simple  machine. 
D  Hand  Power  Model  O  Gu  En«ine  Power  Model 
D  Electric  Power  Model  /  hav cowe. 
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farmers  have  the  idea  they  do  not  need 
a  silo  because  they  have  alfalfa  or 
clover.  This  is  a  great  mistake  and  a 
most  wasteful  and  incorrect  conception 
of  feeding.  Legume  hay  is. not  a  bal- 
anced food,  and  for  best  results  it  should 
be  fed  with  corn  or  cane  silage. 

The  simplest  and  easiest  method  of  in- 
creasing the  profit  from  the  milking  herd 
is  to  provide  the  animals  with  ample  feed 
which  should  be  produced  or  purchased 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  cheap- 
est and  best  source  of  roughage  is  found 
in  silage  and  legume  hay.  This  means 
that  every  farmer  who  keeps  cows  for 
profit  should  use  a  silo  and  feed  liber- 
ally this  cheapest  of  all  ration;  he 
should  have  a  good  supply  of  clover  or 
alfalfa  hay,  and  should  if  possible  pro- 
duce these  crops  on  his  own  farm  and 
close  to  his  barn.  If  feeds  must  be  pur- 
chased let  them  be  concentrates  such  as 
grains   and   mill  feed. 


WE  BOUGHT  MUCH 

BUTTER  LAST  YEAR 


Twenty-three  Million  Pounds  Imported 

— Also    Sixty-four    Million    Pounds 

of  Cheese   and   Thirty-four 

Million  Dozen  Eggs. 


reaching  64i,419,789  pounds,  valued  at 
$20,887,656.  Our  largest  imports  come 
from  Italy  and  Switzerland  and  most  of 
the  cheese  imported  consists  of  varieties 
not  made  in  the  United  States 


LARGE  PERCENTAGE  OF 

FARM  LAND  NEEDS  LIME 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  Pennsylvania 
soils  or  the  equivalent  of  9,000,000  acres 
are  in  need  of  lime,  according  to  J.  W. 
White,  in  charge  of  experimental  work 
in  soils  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. 

Farmers  of  the  Keystone  State,  he 
says,  are  now  using  about  300,000  tons 
of  agricultural  lime  annually.  However, 
he  states  that  they  should  be  applying 
1,500,000  tons  a  year  for  the  hay  crop 
alone.  In  addition,  1,500,000  tons  should 
be  used  annually  as  a  top  dressing  for 
the  rejuvenation  and  maintenance  of  the 
4,000,000  acres  of  permanent  pastures  in 
the  state. 

"Nature  has  given  to  Pennsylvania  an 
abundance  of  limestone,"  White  declares. 
"One-fourth  of  the  limestone  used  for 
all  purposes  in  America  is  quarried  in 
this  state.  Over  1,200,000  acres  of  farm 
land  is  underlaid  with  high  grade  lime- 
stone and  all  our  great  limestone  valleys 
have  an  abundance  of  this  valuable  soil- 
building  material.' 


Imports  of  butter  into  the  United 
States  in  1923  amounted  to  23,741,247 
pounds,  and  exports  of  butter  from  the 
United  States  to  5,845,514  pounds,  com- 
pared with  imports  in  1922  of 
6,957,159  pounds  and  exports  of 
10,937,519  pounds  and  with  imports  in 
1921  of  18,558,388  pounds  and  exports  of 
8,014,737  pounds.  Denmark  was  the 
largest  source  of  butter  imports, 
followed  by  New  Zealand,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  Argentina,  according  to 
an  analysis  of  the  dairy  trade  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Foodstuffs  Division 
of  the  Commerce  Department. 

The  largest  foreign  markets  for 
American  butter  in  1923  were  Mexico, 
Panama,  Cuba,  Haiti,  the  West  Indies, 
Peru,  and  Honduras,  almost  four-fifths 
of  the  butter  exports  from  the  United 
States  going  to  these  countries.  Exports 
of  butter  to  England  dropped  from 
3,663,775  pounds  in  1922  to  309,171 
pounds  in  1923,  due  in  part  to  increased 
imports  into  England  from  New  Zea- 
land and  nearby  European  Countries. 
There  was  also  a  reduction  in  1923  of 
about  900,000  pounds  in  butter  exports 
to  Canada. 

Our  Foreign  Cheese  Trade 

Cheese  exports  in  1923  amounted  to 
8,331,321  pounds,  valued  at  $2,179,367, 
which  was  3,324,747  pounds  more  than 
was  exported  in  1922  but  was  3,440,650 
pounds  less  than  the  quantity  exported 
in  1921  and  about  half  that  exported  in 
1920.  Most  of  our  cheese  exports  went 
to  England,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Canada,  and 
Panama,  England  having  taken  3,360,530 
pounds  and  Cuba  1,473,590  pounds  more 
than  half  of  the  total  exports. 

More  cheese  was  imported  in  1923 
than  in  any  previous  year,  the  quantity 


CHANGES  AND  CARE 

OF  MANURE 
By  Professor  G.  A.  Olson 

The  stench  prevalent  about  manure 
piles  and  stables  is  the  portion  of  the 
manure  which  is  carried  into  the  air  as  a 
result  of  decay.  It  is  largely  ammonia, 
carbon  dioxide  and  water.  By  applying 
agricultural  gypsum  freely  over  the  man- 
ure pile  and  on  floors  and  gutters,  the 
ammonia  is  prevented  from  escaping. 
The  carbon  dioxide  and  water  are  odor- 
less and  thus  the  disagreeableness  of 
manure  is  removed. 

The  ammonia  saved  in  this  way  Is  ni- 
trogen saved  for  plants.  Agricultural 
gypsum  is  also  plant  food  and  when  used 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia  it 
reinforces  the  manure  with  sulphate  sul- 
phur. The  calcium  in  agricultural  gyp- 
sum changes  to  lime,  a  very  finely  divid- 
ed and  chemically  prepared  limestone, 
which  has  the  property  of  correcting 
acid.  For  these  reasons  agricultural 
gypsum  is  a  most  valuable  substance  to 
use  about  the  stables  and   manure  pile. 


FOOD  BUREAU  GETS  OFF  TO 

GOOD  START  IN  J924  WORK 

During  the  month  of  January  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foods  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  collected  $1,767 
in  fines  for  violation  of  the  various  food 
laws  of  the  State,  and  issued  licenses  for 
the  sale  of  oleomargarine  and  the  opera- 
tion of  cold  storage  warehouses  and  egg- 
<»]>ening  establishments,  bringing  the 
total  revenue  for  the  month  to  $374,147. 

The  fines  imposed  were  distributed 
among  several  groups  as  follows;  told 
storage  fines,  $100;  fresh  r.gg  fines,  .$230; 
food  fines,  $820;  milk  testing  fines,  .$20; 
milk  fines  (act  of  1911),  .$200;  oleomar- 
garine fines,  $300;  and  sausage  fines, 
$97. 
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\our  Neighbor 

Says :- 


ROSS  is  tl^c 
DestSiloKade' 
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From  every  part  of  the  country,  we  have  let- 

Iters  proving   that  the  firm-prool9(ocid' 

I  proof  Ross  is  a  money-saver  —  a  niperior 

silo  ia  many  ways.    Hundreds  of  owners  say: 

"It'«  the  best  silo  made!" 

The  ROSS 

IN-DE-STR-UCTO 

O aVvaxii'z.edL    Oil    ^\ 
Metal  3ILrL/ 

Air-rigKl,  freere-prooF — perfect  til- 
age  alwayil  TTie  tried  and  proved 
Boetal  tilo,  built  for  life-time  »ervice. 
Write  us—  for  facts  about  superior 
Rou  Service,  just  as  your  neighbors 
have  told  them  to  us.  Write  for 
them  today. 

Agtnta  and  Dealers: 
Write  /or  propotithn. 

E.W.Ross^-KrCo. 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Ross  In-de-str- 
uct-O  Galvanized  Metal  Silo*. 

Suuuaora  to  theE.  W.  Rou 
Co..  E»t.  1850 

Dedc  1 1 2      Spriacficld,  Ohio 


UBIKO  FE 


Every  dollar  in 
feed  should  pro« 
duce  a  profit  in 
milk,  eggs,  meat, 
wool  or  w  ork .  C  or- 
fcct  feeding  does 
it.  Ubiko  feeds 
are  right. 

UNION  GRAINS 

The  Original  Dairy 
Ration-the  feeders' 
choice  since    1902 


Feeding 
for  Profits 


FREE  I  An  in- 
teresting, easy- 
to-read  booklet 
on  the  feeding 
of  farm  ani- 
_  ,  mals.  32  pages 
iSOOlL  of  pictures  and 
valuable  infor- 
mation. Send 
for  your  copy. 
Jfti  FREE. 


The  Ubiko  Milling  Co.,  Cincinnati.O. 


-USE   THIS    COUPON- 


Mail  me  "Feeding  for  Profits"  FREE 

Name 

R.  D Town 


Coun  ty St  a  te.. 
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Easy  To 
HaAdle 


Lever 
Hoist 


LITTER  CARRIERS 

Speed  up  your  bam  work.  Roll  out  13  bushels 
of  manure  in  one  trip  with  the  HUDSON — less 
effort  than  handling  a  single  whecl-barrow  load, 
THE  LEVER  HOIST,  found  only  on  the  HUD- 
SON, meaha  you  handle  no  dirty  chains.  Quick 
and  Easy  to  operate,  it  forms  a  handle  for  push- 
ing. Heavy,  galvanized,  water-tight  tub. 
Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  on  modem  barn 
equipment  and  name  of  your  HOME-TOWN 
HUDSON  DEALER. 

Our  Engineering  Department  Is  eager  to  help  if 
you  build  or  remodel.  Ask  about  Our  FREE 
BARN  PLANNING  SERVICE. 

I—HUDSOM  MFOXO.-J 

Dapt.  4364  Minneapolis,  IMinn, 


When  buying  fertilizer,  remember  that 
it  isn't  what  you  pay  that  counts  as 
much  as  what  you  get  for  what  you  pay. 


"I  think  tlic  plan  has  been  very  effec- 
tive, about  us  effective  as  any  other  of 
a  similar  iiind  in  the  United  States. 

"There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  quality  of  the  milk,  as  of  any 
other  farm  product,  is  a  very  vital  fac- 
tor in  the  milk  situation,  and  until  the 
time  comes  when  we  base  the  purchase 
of  all  farm  products,  especially  dur- 
ing this  period  of  what  I  migiit  consid- 
er a  decline  in  prices,  until  we  base  it 
on  the  standard  quality,  we  are  going 
to  prolong  the  benefit  to  the  farming 
clas.s.  We  have  a  great  surplus  of  milk 
in  tlie  country.  I  think  because  the  price 
was  too  high  for  milk  and  dairy  cows. 
Price  invites  production  and  it  has  in 
the  milk  business  just  the  same  as  the 
potato  business  or  any  other  business. 
We  have  a  lot  of  men  in  the  milk  busi- 
ness that  I  am  going  to  call  'marginal' 
men.  The  only  hope  is  to  force  the 
marginal  men  out  of  the  business  just  as 
business  is  forcing  the  marginal  man  out 
of  business.  If  we  raise  the  quality  of 
the  product  and  pay  on  the  basis  of 
quality  we  are  going  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  best  producers  to  remain  and 
produce  milk  more  economically.  I'he 
marginal  man  on  the  edge  is  going  to 
have  a  more  difficult  time  to  stay  in  the 
business.  And  while  it  may  not  work 
out  in  a  month  or  two  it  is  the  only 
sound,  long-time,  economical  way  in 
which  to  bring  the  dairy  industry  back 
to  a  stabilized  condition." 

J.  C.  Crissey,  County  Agent,  Salem 
county,  N,  J.,  said  in  part:  — 

"In  this  dairy  game  it  seems  that  the 
present  plan  is  probably  the  best  that 
can  be  worked  out  for  this  territory  un- 
til the  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
territory  see  some  other  plan.  To  iny 
viewpoint,  the  Darymen's  League  is 
working  out  very  nicely.  The  Twin 
Cities  and  New  England  Association  do 
the  work  in  their  territory  just  as  nice- 
ly, and  I  do  not  know  what  other  plan 
we  could  have  in  this  district  that  would 
take  the  place  of  the  present  plan, 

"The  prices  we  have  now  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia territory  are  netting  the  farmer 
as  much  as  in  any  other  territory  in  the 
East,  We  cannot  compare  our  condi- 
tions with  those  in  the  West.  Then 
certainly  we  had  better  hang  on  to  what 
we  have  until  we  are  sure," 

QUALITY  AS  A 

BASIS  FOR  PAYMENT 

Summing  up  an  interesting  discussion 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  Professor  L. 
W.  Morley,  Dairy  Extension  Department, 
State  College,  said: — 

"If  you  say  quality  of  milk  in  Penn- 
sylvania, there  will  be  two  thoughts 
come  up — quality  from  the  butterfat 
basis,  or  quality  from  the  cleanliness 
standpoit  or  bacteria  count,  Butterfat 
must  be  used  in  a  large  measure  for  the 
quality  from  the  buying  standpoint  be- 
cause it  is  the  easiest  supplied  and  it  is 
what   the   public   demands. 

"The  average  public  in  the  past  have 
been  taught  to  think  about  the  cream 
line,  but  it  is  changing  at  the  present 
time,  as  recent  surveys  have  shown.  The 
more  work  that  is  done  on  the  educa- 
tional value  of  milk,  the  more  people  are 
going  to  demand  the  quality  test. 

"What  is  the  best  standard  of  quali- 
ty? The  quickest  and  simplest  is  the 
sediment  test.  I  want  to  say  right  here 
that  it  does  not  absolutely  tell  what  the 
bacteria  is  going  to  be  to  make  a  sedi- 
ment test.     Go  into  a  new  territory  and 
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emphasize  the  sediment  test  as  taking 
the  dirt  out  of  milk  and  they  will  get 
strainers.  You  can't  strain  the  bacteria 
out  of  milk  no  matter  how  many  thick- 
nesses of  cloth  you  use. 

"If  you  emphasize  the  straining  of 
milk  you  will  have  an  apparenlty  clean 
miik  that  wiii  stiii  be  tuii  ot  bacteria. 
In  most  cases  the  bacteria  count  and 
the  sediment  test  and  the  methlyene  blue 
reduction  test  run  pretty  nearly  togeth- 
er We  found  three  examples  of  where 
milk  showed  good  sediment  tests.  In 
other  words,  it  was  clean  in  appearance, 
but  the  bacteria  count  wiis  way  high. 
In  the  western  part  of  tlie  State  they 
have  been  running  a  sediment  test  and 
a  chart  to  show  how  much  cleaner  the 
milk  is  now  than  a  year  ago. 

"The  most  expensive  way  of  determin- 
ing the  quality  of  milk  is  the  bacteria 
test,  which  is  too  expensive  for  general 
use.  Is  milk  containing  10,000  bacteria 
absolutely  safe  milk?  We  have  a  feel- 
ing that  this  is  better  than  if  it  con- 
tained 10,000,000,  but  if  these  10,000  bac- 
teria happened  to  be  typhoid  germs,  or 
tuberculosis  germs,  you  may  be  con- 
taminated. 

"We  have  produced  milk,  that,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  bacteria  count,  ran 
over  3,000,000  per  c.  c.  At  the  present 
time,  we  must  use  the  butterfat  test 
first,  we  must  use  the  sediment  test  and 
we  must  use  the  bacteria  test  where  we 
can — the  combination  of  all  these  tests. 

"The  Penn  State  College  is  right  now 
v.'orking  on  plans  for  a  milk  house  and 
an  ice  house  which  will  be  applicable 
as  far  as  any  one  plan  can  be  for  the 
different  sections  of  the  State.  We  have 
in  mind  service  not  only  to  these  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  but  to  the  Pittsburgh 
section  and  to  individual  sections  and 
there  are  a  whole  lot  of  questions  that 
come  up  about  how  the  work  should  be 
done. 

"How  shall  the  milk  be  cooled?  The 
question  of  cooling  the  milk  is  of  utmost 
importance.  You  can  go  out  into  this 
State  and  you  won't  go  far  before  you 
will  find  several  different  methods  of 
cooling  the  milk.  Two  of  these  cool- 
ers are  the  conical  and  tubular.  There 
are  advocates  for  both  kinds. 

"I  have  been  doing  clean  milk  work 
for  the  past  five  years  and  I  say  to  the 
farmers  all  over  Pennsylvania  that  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say  exactly  how  they  shall 
cool  their  milk.  The  idea  is  to  get  it 
cooled.  If  you  have  a  good  supply  of 
water  and  can  cool  it  over  a  tubular 
cooler,  well  and  good. 

"Are  we  going  to  demand  ice  houses 
or  are  we  not?  That  depends  on  the 
supply  of  water  and  how  cold  it  is.  I 
think  that  we  should  hesitate  a  long 
time  before  demanding  an  ice  house  if 
we  can  get  the  milk  down  low  enough  so 
it  will  keep  reasonably  well,  around  60 
degrees. 

"The  Extension  Workers,  County 
Agents  and  people  from  the  College  can 
assist  by  explaining  different  types  of 
cooling  apparatus  and  by  talking  about 
the  better  milk  houses.  I  think  we 
Dairy  Extension  men  can  get  some  time 
to  go  around  and  give  individual  assis- 
tance, particularly  to  communitlcg  where 
a  number  of  men  want  to  build  ice  or 
milk  houses." 

SANITARY  REGULATIONS 
After  a  delightful  lunch  of  sandwich- 
es and  ice  cream,  served  by  the  Dairy 
Council    staff,    the    conference    took    up, 


in  greater  detail,  the  consideration  of  the 
Sanitary  Regulations,  which  the  Quali- 
ty Control  Department  is  carrying  out 
under  authorization  from  the  dairy  in- 
terests in  this  section. 

Mr.  C.  I.  Cohee  explained,  in  detail, 
the  whole  project,  which  have  been 
prmted  m  full  in  recent  issues  ot  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review. 

Speaking  particularly  of  the  tenant 
farmer,  he  said: — 

"We  have  been  suggesting  to  the  ten- 
ant farmer  that  he  construct  a  milk 
house  either  collapsible  or  movable.  We 
have  not  required  a  concrete  floor,  the 
floor  must  be  tight,  of  tongue  and  groove 
boards.  Build  a  platform  in  one  piece, 
put  up  four  walls  with  a  roof.  When 
he  moves  either  take  it  down  or  put  it 
on  a  pair  of  wheels  and  move  it  to  the 
next  farm. 

"The  present  law  says  that  any  milk 
directly  shipped  into  Philadelphia  must 
arrive  at  a  temperature  below  60  de- 
grees. There  is  a  lot  shipped  that  never 
goes  to  receiving  stations  so  we  must 
consider  this  law  in  making  the  r^u- 
lations.  We  have  stated  that  the  farmer 
must  cool  his  night's  milk  to  as  near  60 
degrees  as  possible  with  the  facilities 
on  his  farm.  In  considering  whether 
or  not  the  farmer  is  to  carry  out  this 
phase  in  the  regulations,  the  inspector 
will  decide  this  by  comparing  his  milk 
as  it  leaves  the  farm  with  the  coldest 
available  water  on  the  farm,  not  con- 
sidering ice.  If  a  farmer  has  a  well  of 
57  degrees  he  will  be  expected  to  cool 
his  milk  to  60  degrees,  or  within  three 
degrees  of  the  coldest  water  on  the  farm. 
We  have  not  found  any  case  in  all  our 
400  samples  of  temperatures  of  water  we 
took  during  August,  1922,  any  place 
where  it  was  not  possible  to  cool  the 
milk  below  70  degrees.  Milk  will  be 
rejected  for  use  in  Philadelphia  which 
has  not  been  cooled  below  60  degrees. 
Milk  going  to  a  receiving  station  is 
pre-cooled.  When  it  goes  to  the  receiv- 
ing station  it  is  cooled  down  to  40  de- 
grees, and  is  considered  pre-cooled.  This 
provision  does  not  apply  to  any  farmer 
taking  milk  to  a  receiving  station.  TJie 
best  regulations  that  we  have  found  in 
discussing  this  whole  question  were  th< 
regulations  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Also,  we  thought  they  were  as  practical 
as  any  we  saw  and  there  have  been  a 
good  many  things  incorporated  in  thes^ 
that  we  took  from  those  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore." 

CARE  OF   MILK   OR   TRUCKS 
Mr,   W.  H.  Harper  explained  the  re- 
sponsibility   of   shipper   and   trucker   as 
follows: — 

"It  is  the  farmer's  problem  to  get  the 
milk  to  the  receiving  station  unless  the 
trucks  are  owned  by  the  company  that 
is  buying  the  milk.  It  is  Important  to 
get  the  co-operation  of  the  truck  driv- 
ers. The  farmer  must  protect  his  own 
milk  by  having  covers  on  the  platforms. 
If  a  group  of  farmers  five  or  ten  miles 
away  from  the  receiving  station  could 
get  together  and  hire  some  one  to  haid 
it,  they  should  get  this  truck  driver 
to  co-operate  with  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  arriving  at  the  platform  at  a 
definite  time  every  morning,  so  the  milk 
will  not  have  to  stand  out  in  the  sun 
from  one  to  four  hours,  as  it  does  at 
some  places.  The  responsibility  can 
only  be  decided  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned— the  farmers  and  the  truck  driv- 
(Oontinned  on  psff*  15) 
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er.  Tlierc  slioiild  be  more  thorougli  co- 
operation between  the  farmers  and  truck 
(liver,  each  doing  Iiis  sliare." 

Mr.  E.  N.  James  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
drivers,  each  doing  his  share.'' 

"It  is  a  matter  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  hauler  and  producer.  We 
find  at  Rising  Sun,  since  we  iiave  to 
have  a  certain  temperature  for  sliijjping 
to  New  York,  that  the  truck  driver  is 
as  much  interested  in  getting  the  milk 
in  there  at  a  proper  temperature  as  tlie 
farmer,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
loses  the  hauling  charges  if  the  milk  is 
not  the  proper  temperature." 

An  interested  visitor  during  the  day 
was  A,  R,  Gaddis,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Dairy  Farm  Inspection,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  who  told  of  experiences  in  the 
Baltimore  market. 

"In  regard  to  our  control  of  the  milk 
supply,  we  have  changed  our  system  of 
controlling  the  milk  coming  from  the 
farm  at  various  times  to  meet  different 
emergencies.  We  don't  know  that  we 
have  been  successful  because  we  are  tell- 
ing the  Maryland  farmer  now  that  lie 
must  produce  better  milk  or  we  will  get 
our  supply  some  place  else. 

"We  have  a  few  inspectors,  entirely 
too  few,  about  4,600  shippers  and  we 
only  have  seven  field  men  and  we  work 


PROPSAL  TO  MAKE 

MILK  THE  NATIONAL 

DRINK  IS  FAVORED 

"Resolved  that  we,  the  agricultural 
representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  great  State  of  Kansas,  do  favor  and 
recommend  the  establishment  of  milk  as 
a  national  drink." 

Tills  resolution  was  adopted  at  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  Convention  held 
early  in  January  at  r<>i)eka,  Kans.  The 
convention  included  prominent  argri- 
eiiltiiral  organizations  and  officials  of  the 
.State. 

The  resolution  was  h.i^ed  on  the  pre- 
amble tliat  "our  boys  and  girls  nre  the 
men  and  women  of  tomorrow,  and 
healthy  physique  is  conducive  to  good 
citizenry."  Another  basis  for  the  resolu- 
tion was  recognition  that  the  dairy  cow 
is  the  foster  mother  and  an  important 
financial  support  of  the  Nation. 

This  resolution  is  believed,  by  dairy 
officials  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind 
on  record.  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  Chief  of 
the  Dairy  Divisl<m  of  the  department, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  proposal 
to  make  milk  a  national  drink  is  an  ap- 
propriate recognition  of  "the  drink  of 
health,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

"Certainly,"  Doctor  Larson  remarked, 
"milk  is  worthy  of  the  distinction  as  a 
national  beverage.  In  addition  to  its 
high  nutritive  value  and  health-giving 
jiroperties  as  a  drink,  it  yields  other 
valuable  food  products,  including  butter, 
cheese,  ice  cream,  milk  powder,  and  con- 
densed milk.  Its  by-products  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  almost  countless 
products.  The  widespread  distribution 
of  dairying  in  every  state  and  its  growth 
in  our  island  possessions  also  appear  to 
warrant  the  selection  of  milk  as  a  na- 
tional drink." 


the  liaeteria  count.  When  these  counts 
are  high,  we  send  tlie  farmer  a  letter  and 
tell  liiin  his  bacteria  count  is  too  iiigli, 
and  how  to  get  it  down— produce  iiiiik 
under  clean  conditions  and  emphasize  the 
cooling.  I  think  that  would  solve  our 
problem,  if  we  could  cool  it  lower.  Our 
maximum  is   70  degrees. 

"When  a  farmer  gets  a  second  count 
we  send  him  an  inspector  and  he  tries 
to  point  out  to  the  farmer  where  tin- 
troulile  lies.  If  lie  does  not  respond 
when  we  take  a  count  in  three  weeks 
and  his  count  is  still  high,  we  turn  liim 
over  to  the  Commissioner  of  Health. 
Our  bacteria  count  in  Baltimore  is 
not  what  we  want." 

The  County  Agent  leaders  gave  every 
assurance  that  their  Departments  in  the 
various  States  would  aid  in  very  way 
possible  the  movement  toward  a  better 
milk  supply  and  would  lend  their  su))- 
port  in  helping  the  Dairy  Council  to 
put  the  new  Sanitary  Regulations  over. 

The  same  spirit  of  co-operation  was 
expressed  by  the  various  County  Agents. 

In  the  evening  those  present  at- 
tended a  dinner  at  the  Sylvania  Hotel 
as  guests  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' As.sociation  and  the  Philadelphia 
Interstate  Dairy  Council.  M.  S,  Mc- 
Dowell acted  as  toastmaster  and  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  a  nunil)er  of  those 
present. 


MY  AUTO,  7IS  OF  THEE 

My  aulo,  'tis  of  thee,  sliort  road  to 
I)ov<'rty — <if  thee  I  ebant.  I  blew  a  pile 
of  dough  on  you  three  year  ago;  now 
you  refuse  to  go — or  won't,  or  can't. 
Through  town  and  countryside,  yon  were 
my  joy  and  pride,  a  happy  day.  I  loved 
thy  gaudy  hue,  the  nice  white  tires  new; 
but  you're  down  and  out  for  true,  in 
every  way.  To  thee  old  rattle  box,  came 
bumps  and  knocks;  for  thee  I  grieve. 
Badly  thy  top  is  torn;  frayed  are  thy 
.seats  and  worn;  the  wiiooping  cough 
affects  thy  h(»rii,  1  do  believe.  Thy  jier- 
f'uine  swells  the  breeze,  while  gooti  folks 
clioke  and  wheeze  as  we  pass  by.  I 
paid  for  tliee  a  price  'twould  buy  a 
mansion  twice;  now  everybody's  yell- 
ing "ice" — T  wonder  why.  Thy  motor 
has  the  grip,  thy  s])ark  plug  has  the  pip, 
and  woe  is  thine.  I,  too,  have  suff(  red 
chills,  fatigue  and  kindred  ills,  endeav()r- 
ing  to  pay  my  bills,  since  thou  were 
mine.  Gone  is  my  bank  roll  now,  no 
more  'twould  choke  a  cow,  as  once  be- 
fore. Yet,  if  I  had  the  mon,  to  help  me, 
John — amen,  I'd  buy  a  car  again  and 
speed  some  more. 


INSPECT  THE  GARDEN  TOOLS 

Are  your  garden  tools  in  shape?  This 
is  the  time  of  the  year  to  repair  and 
sharpen  them.  Are  you  losing  the  best 
labor  saving  hand  tools?  You  have  a 
large  assortment  to  choose  from.  There 
is  a  tool  for  every  need  and  good  tools 
make  gardening  a  pleasure. 


Which  e«)at  do  you  |»refer  on  your  ex- 
posed farm  machinery?  One  of  rust  or 
one  ot  grease  P 


HOW  SHE  LOVED  HIM  I 
Huiiby — "I    .see    that    Stoneham,    who 
died  the  other  day,  left  his  wife  half  a 
million.     How  would  you  like  to  be  his 
widow  ?" 

Wlfey — "Now,  you  know  I  would 
ratlier  be  yours,  dear."-  -Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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Rile-Way-A  New  Standard 

THE  RESULT  OF  TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 
IN  MILKING  MACHINE  DEVELOPMENT 


me  Kite-Way  Sanitary  ilker 

EMBODIES  A  COMBINATION  OF  UNUSUAL  MILKING 
EFFICIENCY  AND  PATENTED  CONSTRUCTION 
ALONG  SANITARY  LINES  THAT  IS  GAINING  FOR 
IT    AN     ENVIABLE    REPUTATION    EVERYWHERE. 

In  these  days  of  high  wages  and  scarce  help  a  good  depend- 
able milking  machine  that  can  be  quickly  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  is  one  of  the  very  best  investments  on  the  farm. 

Ask  Any  Rite- Way  User 

Our  new  catalog  and  full  information  will  be  gladly 
forwarded  on  request 

Rite- Way  Products  Company 

West  Chester.  Pa. 
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MILK  FOR  HEALTH 


Lewis  Linseed  Cake 


The  compressed  feed 
will  keep  your  cows  in 
good  flesh  and  will  in- 
crease the  milk  flow. 

Linseed 
Cake  Meal 

Finely  ground  and  free 
from  dirt. 


Write  us  if  you  are 
interested. 


John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co. 


Also  manufacturers  of  the  following  DUTCH  BOY  products 


If 


Ifj 
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White  Lead  (Dry  and  in  Oil) 
Red  Lead  (Dry  and  in  Oil) 
Linseed  Oil 


705  Lafayette  Building 


Liquid  Lead 
Flat  Paint 
Colon 


Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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hk  Cheaper 
to  raise  'em  \burself 


Why  pay  the  other  fellow  for  raising  your  calves  ?     Raise  them 
yourself  on  Calf  Chow  and  you'll  make  a  lot  more  money. 

Purina  Calf  Chow  isn't  the  slightest  trouble  to  feed.    No  boiling. 

No  long  stirring.     No  lumps.     After  the  first  five  weeks  you 

can  feed  it  dry. 

And  Calf  Chow  is  safe.    No  danger  of  scouring.    No  digestive 

disorder!.    No  sickly  periods.    It  keeps  every  calf  in  a  healthy, 

vigorous  condition  that  means  quick  growth. 

YouTl  find  you  can  feed  a  calf  on  Calf  Chow  for  6  months  for 

what  it  costs  to  feed  it  on  whole  milk  for  30  days.   That's  the 

kind  of  dairy  economy  that  pays. 

Order  Calf  Chow  from  your  dealer  today. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  BuMy  Milla  Located  for  Smrvicm 

100 -Page  Cow  Book— Free 

Send  to  us  today  for  the  illustrated  edition 
of  the  1924  Purina  Cow  Book  — FREE. 


5wa&k5. 
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MARYLAND  HERDS  TESTED 

JANUARY,  FEBRUARY 

Of  the  seven  Maryland  inernbors  »)f 
the  Del-Murvia  Cow  'I'estinfi:  Associa- 
tion, six  had  one  or  more  cows  making 
Wetter  than  forty  pounds  of  butterfut 
in  thirty  days.  E.  Feiicht  &  Son  had 
five  and  the  highest  cow  fame  from  Holly 
Hall  Farm.  The  list  is  composed  of 
twelve  cows  separated  into  two  groups 
because  two  or  these  aiiiiiiaiH  were 
milked  three  times  daily. 

Cows  milked  three  times  daily: 
I£olly   Hall  Farm,  P.  B.  Hoi.,  Nellie, 
1820  lbs.  milk,  70  lbs.  butterfat;  White- 
hall, Inc.,  P.  B.  Guem.,  Pearl,  897,  46.8. 
Cows  milked  two  times  daily: 
White   Hall.    Inc..    P     R     C.nern      P^l 
ll)S.   milk,  6  .7    lbs.    butterfat;   K.   Fccht 
&  Son,  P.  B.  Hoi.,  1689,  60.8;  E.  Feucht 
&    Son,   P.   B.   Hoi.,   1764,  56.5;    Wallace 
Williams,     G.     Guern.,     1032,    64.7;     E. 
Feucht  &  Son,  P.  B.  Hoi.,  1245,  46.1;  E. 
Feuclit    &    Son,    P.    B.    Hoi.,    1227,    48; 
Wallace  WiUiams,  G.  Guern.,  942,  42.4; 
Fletcher  Williams,  G.  Guern.,  780,  42.1; 
E.  Feucht  &  Son,  P.  B.  Hoi.,  1239,  40.9; 
White  Hall  Farm,  G.  Guern.,  678,  40.7. 
To    measure    the    eflBciency    of    these 
seven   herds,   we    have   charged   feed   at 
fair    market    value    or    cost    price,    de- 
pending  upon   whether   home  grown   or 
purchased    and    list    the    herds    accord- 
ing to  the  economy   of  producing  but- 
terfat.    The   number   of   cows   in   each 
herd  is   noted  and   also  the  number  of 
cows  milking  and  dry.    The  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  course  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  feed  of  the  dry  cattle  and  there- 
fore a  great  deal  depends  upon  whether 
the  majority  of  the  cows  are  in  full  flow 
of  milk,  strippers,  or  dry.     The  stand- 
ing of  the  herds  for  January  and  Febru- 
ary are  as  follows: 

E.  Feucht  &  Sons  P.  B.  Holstein  and 
Guernsey,  18  cows  in  herd,  16  milking, 
2  dry,  $1.26  cost  of  milk,  83.2  lbs.  butter- 
fat;  Holly  Hall  Farm,  Guernsey  and 
P.  B.  Holstein,  18  cows,  16  milking,  2 
dry,  $1.86,  39.9;  Wallace  Williams,  P.  B. 
Holsteins  and  G.  Guernseys,  82  cows,  27 
milking,  6  dry,  $2.07,  44.4;  H.  B.  Crow- 
gey,  P.  B.  Jerseys,  63  cows,  87  milking, 
26  dry,  $2.65,  47.8;  White  Hall,  Inc.,  P. 
B.  Guernseys,  25  cows,  22  milking,  8  dry, 
$2.46,  48.8;  Fletcher  Williams,  G.  Guern- 
seys, 20  cows,  17  milking,  8  dry,  $2.66, 
64.9;  White  Hall  Farm,  P.  B.  and  G. 
Guernseys,  61  cows,  40  milking,  11  dry, 
$2.61,  60.8. 

—County  Agents  Column,  "Cecil  Whig," 
Elkton,  Md. 


cow  CHOW    CALF  CHOW 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


NEW  BUSINESS  PLAN  FOR  COOPERATING  FARMERS 


Cooperative  marketing  methods,  now 
Ijdng  wWcly  adopted  by  New  Jersey 
farmers  to  be  successful  must  have  a 
good  business  founflatlon,  according  to 
the  State  Butttau  of  Markets,  who  warn 
.against  attempting  such  organisation 
without  system.  For  the  benefit  of  such 
•coopetatiTe      moremeott      among      the 


growers,  a  standard  system  of  account- 
ing and  business  has  been  so  designed 
by  this  branch  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  that  it  can  be 
InsUlled  with  but  little  cost,  yet  offering 
members  every  possible  protection. 

One  of  the  latest  organizations  to 
adopt  the  syntem  is  a  farmers'  co- 
operative    assocatlon     at     DoToth7,     in 


Atlantic  County.  Following  losses  which 
investigation  showed  were  traceable  to 
a  lack  of  even  the  ordinary  business  pre- 
cautions, members  of  the  association 
have  hastened  to  safeguard  their  inter- 
ests in  the  future  by  establishing  the 
approved  system  at  the  outset  of  the  new 
year's  biuineM  aetlTitict. 


CAUSE  OF  TUBER- 
CULOSIS INFECTION 

The  causes  of  persistent  tuberculosis 
infection  in  herds  of  cattle  under  the 
supervision  of  State  and  Federal  oflScers 
are  outlined  in  a  recent  report  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  progress  of  the  eradication 
of  bovine  tuberculosis. 

Among  the  causes  are:  Exposure  to 
infected  animals  at  county  fairs,  streams 
contaminated  by  tuberculosis  material, 
infected  water  in  ponds,  silage  infected 
from  hog  litter,  and  additions  of  tubercu- 
losis cattle  to  the  herd. 

One  instance  reported  was  of  a  herd 
of  18  head  that  had  "tested  clean"  and 
was  put  on  exhibit  at  a  county  fair. 
Eleven  of  the  herd  were  placed  opposite 
an  infected  herd  so  that  they  farr.l 
them.  On  retesting,  the  11  all  reacted 
and  the  two  that  were  stalled  elsewhere 
patted  dean. 


PHILADELPHIA  INTER- 

STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

January  was  an  exhibit  month.  The 
first  week  of  the  month  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil held  a  booth  at  the  Philadelphia  Farm 
Products  Show.  This  show  is  particu- 
larly interesting  since  it  is  the  first  time 
Philadelphia  county  has  held  a  farm  pro- 
ducts show  of  its  own.  We  also  exhi- 
bited at  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Products 
Show  at  Trenton  and  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Farm  Products  Show,  ait 
Harrisburg. 

NATURE  OF  EXHIBITS 
The  same  exhibit  was  used  in  all  three 
places  with  slight  changes,  according  to 
the  space  provided  for  use.  The  main 
feature  was  a  display  of  a  weekly  food 
order  for  a  family  of  four,  that  is,  the 
mother,  father  and  two  children,  a  boy 
of  twelve  and  a  girl  of  ten  years.  The 
actual  food  was  spread  out  on  the  table 
in  its  correct  quantities.  Set  on  black 
velvet  with  the  twenty-eight  quarts  of 
milk  and  the  green  vegetables  forming 
a  prominent  center.  The  exhibit  made 
a  most  attractive  picture.  The  food 
was  arranged  in  groups  and  labeled  ac- 
cording to  its  class.  There  were  five 
large  divisions,  the  cereals,  the  dairy  pro- 
ducts, vegetables,  sweets  and  fats,  and 
the  proteins.  These  groups  represented 
a  safe  diet  for  the  least  expenditure  of 
money.  Two  large  placards  gave  a  list 
of  the  foods  contained  in  the  order  with 
corresponding  prices  and  a  group  of  sug- 
gested menus  for  the  week.  In  Phila- 
delphia, the  mechanical  cow  was  used  as 
a  background  and  caused  a  great  deal 
of  favorable  comment  and  was  the  means 
of  drawing  a  crowd  around  the  booth. 

TRENTON 

In  Trenton  an  eflFective  background  to 
the  food  exhibit  was  made  by  a  large 
frame  on  which  some  new  and  colorful 
posters  were  hung.  The  sides  of  the 
booth  were  closed  in  by  screens  on  which 
the  plan  of  Miss  Chlnn's  new  "lycsson 
Outlines"  were  displayed.  This  made  up 
an  interesting  and  helpful  exhibit  for 
teachers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ably 
presented  that  part  of  the  Dairy  Council 
literature  which  Is  most  In  use  at  the 
present  time  in  the  schools.  A  great 
many  teachers  and  housewives  left  their 
names  and  addresses  for  more  literature 
to  be  sent  to  them  for  any  future  help 
we  might  be  able  to  give  them. 

HARRISBURG 

In  Harrisburg  the  i>ostcrs  were  used 
lo  great  eflFect  with  the  addition  of  a 
new  feature.  In  the  center  of  the  post- 
er was  hung  a  large  milk  bottle  against 
black  velvet,  framed  in  a  gilt  frame. 
This  was  a  striking  background  as  may 
be  noted  in  the  re-production  of  the  ex- 
hibit shown. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  how  many 
people  commented  on  the  quantity  of 
milk  used  for  a  week  in  our  order. 
Twenty-eight  quarts  was  the  quantity 
suggested  in  the  display,  that  is,  one 
quart  a  day  for  each  member  of  the 
family.  A  great  many  declared  that 
they  used  that  much  in  their  own  fami- 
lies, but  more  exclaimed  at  the  quantity. 
They  seemed  very  much  interested  in  the 
explanation,  and  in  the  end,  we  felt  that 
we  had  given  many  housewives  some- 
thing to  think  about.  It  is  only  by  the 
questions  which  are  asked  and  the  in- 
terest shown  that  we  are  able  to  judge 
in  any  measure  what  good  an  exhibit 
of  such  a  nature  as  this  can  do.  In 
Philadelphia  about  3,000  people  saw  our 
exhibit,  in  Trenton,  8,000,  and  in  Har- 
risburg, ao,ooo. 
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too  Lbs. 

UKIGOHN 

OAIBY  RATIOR 


The  %oad  to  Profit 

UNICORN  Dairy  Ration  has  been  made  and  sold  to  the 
^^  dairymen  of  this  country  for  the  past  16  years. 
There  is  a  fixed  idea  behind  Unicorn :  lb  make  a  feed  from 
which  you  can  make  the  largest  possible  profit. 

That  is  why  you  are  in  the  dairying  business  -to  make 
the  largest  possible  profit  and,  since  the  day  that  the  first 
bag  of  Unicorn  was  sold  to  a  New  York  dairyman,  Unicorn 
has  continued  unfailingly  to  deliver  that  profit. 

All  other  claims  concerning  the 
worth  of  a  feed  amount  to  noth- 
ing. Does  or  does  not  Unicorn 
make  milk  at  the  lowest  cost? 
Does  or  does  not  Unicorn  pay  you 
back  more  cash  profit  than  will 
any  other  feed  you  can  buy  or 
mix  yourself? 

We  make  the  statement  that 
Unicorn  actually  will  pay  you  the 
largest  possible  profit  of  any  ra- 
tion you  can  feed  your  cows.  You 
can  prove  or  disprove  the  truth  of 
this  statement  very  easily.  You 
can  feed  Unicorn  to  a  few  of  your 
cows  for  two  months. 

When  you  have  tried  out  Unicorn 
with  your  own  cows  in  your  own 
barn  and  found  that  it  does  make  more  money  for  you — 
then  you  have  found  a  sure  way  of  making  a  profit  from 
your  herd  for  years  to  come.  One  short,  easy  test  puts 
you  on  the  road  to  permanent  dairying  prosperity. 

Buy  some  Unicorn  at  once.  It  is  sold  by  reliable  feed 
stores  in  almost  every  town. 

More  Profit  Every  Day  —  For  More  Days 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 


BMKKttn  OKSSS    ,^ 
PUOTEIM  24%  ttT        ** 

CHAPIN  A  CO. 

HAMMOND,  INIX^^ 


327  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Reproduction  of  Display  used  by  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 

Council  at  Farm  Product  Shows 
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Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundatiop 

Stock 


CHESTER  COUNH 


Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


"THR  rOIINTY  THAT  rOlINTS" 


Holsteins 

Towns  End 
Farms 

Home  of  the  Long  Distance  Bull 

King  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Piebe  17th 

No.  294184 

His  Four  Nearest  Dams  Averajie  : 

Buller— 1  yr.— 1123  lbs. 
Milk— 1  yr.— 24185  lbs. 

Bull  Calves  for  Sale  at  Farmers' 
Prices 

Also  a  few  Heifers  and  A.  R.  O. 
Cows  bred  to  K.  P.  O.  P.  17th 

Approved  Cows  Taken  for  Service 

E.  P.  ALLINSON 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 

Pleasant  View 
Farm  Guernseys 

SR.  HERD  SIRE 

Itehen  Gold  Raider  oi  Maplehurst 

No.  47166 

Sire— Imp.  Itehen  Gold  Raider, 
No.  25040  A.  R. 

Dam— Imp.  Dewdrop  III  of  the  Wall, 
^       No.  (3.'^21),  A.  R.  No.  (3717) 

Record 
9780.20  lbs.  milk,  519.30  lbs.  fat 

Class  leader  when  record  was  made 

JR.  HERD  SIRE 

lingwater  Royil  23nl,  No.  38042 

i^:"-*      Sire— Langwater  Royal, 
No.  14253  A.  R. 
Dam—  Imp.  Sequel's  Daisy  of  the 
Manor,  No.  (3123),  A.  R.  No.  (2322) 

Records 
10481.80  lbs.  milk,  461.93  lbs.  fat 

Class  G 

12209.«0  lbs.  milk,  503.67  lbs.  fat 

Class E 

Bulls  and  bull  calves  sired  by  above 
"  bulls  out  of  May-Rose  and  Glenwood 
Dams  for  sale- 
Herd  under  Federal  Supervision 

Norman  B.  Chandler 

UNIONVILLE,  PA. 


HoIstelnMIIk 


Crystal  Farm  Holsteins 

are  the  product  otf  construc- 
tive breeding  combining  show 
type  and  large  production. 

Ormsby  Accrue  Segis 

Our  herd  sire,  is  the 
Undefeated  Grand  Champion 

FOR  SALE 

Bull  calves  and  a  3  yr.  old  grand- 
daughter of  King  Segis  ffrtsh)  also 
a  yearling  daughter  of 

Winterthur  Queen  Emer  Segis 
Atons 

Price  $100 

ACCREDITED  HERD  No.  38482 

Charles  J.  Qarrett 

West  Cheater,  Pa. 


Holsteins 

15  Daughters  of  the 
25  Pound  Grandson  of 

Pontiac 
Komdyke 


These  heifers  are  2h  years 
old  and  due  to  freshen  be- 
tween March  1st  and  June 
1st  to  a  line  bred  Ormsby 
bull. 

They  are  tuberculin  tested 
and  right.  At  a  price  that 
makes  them  a  better  prop- 
osition than  grades. 


W.  £.  Gorman 

Media,  R.  1     Penna. 


Glen-Ethel  Farm 
Guernseys 

We  have  listed  several  bulls 
and  bull  calves,  suitable  to 
head  the  best  of  grade  herds, 
some  are  even  good  enough 
to  head  pure  bred  herds,  all 
are  priced  low. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  furnish 
pure  bred  and  grade  females 
in  any  number,  tuberclin 
tested  and  sold  into  herds 
under  Federal  Supervision, 
subject  to  a  sixty  day  retest 
guarantee. 

If  you  have  a  clean  herd  and 
want  to  add  to  it,  or  have 
good  Guernseys  that  you 
want  to  sell,  get  in  touch 
with  me. 

Chester  H.  CuUen 

We*t  Grove,  Pa. 
ACCREDITED  HERD 


Holsteins 

BLUE  ROCK 
FARM 

Herd  Sire 

Bell  Farm  Noble 

No.  374385 

A  World  Champion's  Son 

Bull  Calf  born  January  7tli, 
1924 

With  Dam's  Record  of 

420  lbs.  Milk-7  days 
16.62  lbs.  Butter— 7  days 

Has  a  double  cross  of  May 
Echo  Sylvia  Blood 

PRICED  TO  SELL 
ACCREDITED  HERD 

Frank  A.  Keen 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
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YEARLY  COW  TESTING  RECORDS 

West  JaniaU  Association,  Juniata  Comity,   Pa. 


Juniata  county  dairymen,  whether  or 
not  they  are  members  of  the  West 
Juniata  Cow  Testing  Association,  would 
l)rofit  greatly  from  a  study  of  the  rec- 
ords kept  by  the  association  for  the  year 
endinpr  April,  192:J.  Tiiese  records  were 
turned  over  to  the  Dairy  Extension  De- 
partment of  State  College  for  correction 
and  have  recently  been  returned  to  the 
Juniata  County  Farm  Bureau  office, 
where  they  arc  being  kept  as  a  summary 
of  i)roduction  in  the  26  association  herds. 
Average  number  of  cows  in  associa- 
tion  WMS  2«i0.34. 

Tin-  summary  shows  the  average  pro- 
duction for  the  entire  association  to  be 
72il  pounds  of  2.9%  milk  and  251.1 
IMMinds  of  Imtterfat.  A  classification  of 
the  '.Mi  cows  in  the  association  discloses 
tlu-  fact  that  tliere  were  116  cows  that 
pave  over  (»0()0  pounds  of  milk,  and  174 
rows  witli  over  200  pounds  of  butter- 
ffil  to  their  credit.  The  average  cow  re- 
turned .$2..'J7  for  every  dollar  expended 
for  feed.  The  feed  cost  per  100  pounds 
of  milk  produced  was  $0.90,  and  for  every 
pirnrKrof-bUtterfat,  $0.26. 

'yUv  value  of  the  product  per  cow  was 
.l!ir>1.76;  the  cost  of  roughage  $.33.93;  the 
cost  of  grain  $31.26;  the  total  cost  of 
feed  was  $65.19;  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct per  cow  above  feed  cost  was  .$ft9.57. 
These  facts,  and  others  brought  out  in 
the   report   made    by   the   State   College 


specialists,  will  be  of  untold  benefit  to 
those  who  choose  to  apply  them  to  their 
dairy  business.  Dairying  will  never 
return  the  greatest  profit  until  the  dairy- 
man keeps  careful  records  on  each  of  his 
cows,  and  studies  these  records  to  ira- 
])rove  his  methods.  The  keeping  of  rec- 
ords is  of  no  value  unless  the  results  are 
ai)plied  to  the  business. 

In  West  Juniata  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation, Juniata  county,  which  runs  from 
April,  1922  to  April,  1923,  there  are  116 
cows  with  over  6000  lbs.  of  milk,  divided 
as  follows: 
1  cow  with  over  14,000  ii)s.  of  milk 
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174  cows 

with  over  200  lbs 

of  bu 

terfat. 

divided 

as 

follows 

: 
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cow 

with  over 

460  lbs 

of  bu 
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IT  PAYS 


to  Own  One 

because  it  lasts  many  years 
longer — costs  less  per  year — 
keeps  silage  better-  than  any 
ordinary  stave  silo.  Proved  by 
experience  vrherever  used. 

And  there's  a  good,  sound  reason— 
Craine  scientific  3-wall  construction 
Inside  the  upright  staves.  Over  this, 
thewaterproof.frost-stoppingSilafelt. 
'I  hen  the  continuous  Crainelox  Spiral 
Hooping  that  tightly  binds  the  whole 
•ilo  together.  Here's  rea/ strength  that 
saves  you  repair  and 
replacement  costs. 

Look  into  the  silo 
question  before  you 
invest.  Get  our  Cat- 
alog now. 

Special  Discounts 
on  early  orders. 

Time  payments  if 
desired. 

Cr-'-"*  Silo  Co. 

B«>  230  lorwich.N.Y. 
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CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL 

1    SILOS 


I  :^i 


■MNOes 


on  Gallon  ofGasoHne 
Knft  AurRictioii  Caiburetof 

Ajid  w»  Knarmntee  «U  Othat  e«ra 
Diuulydoublo  present  mneace.[>owe* 
mad  (loxibiiity,  m&ke  hiUa  on  hish 
formerly  diiBcuU  on  low.  Model* 
for  any  car,  truck,  tractor,  marina  Of 

ttationary  englim.    Makea  oU  cara  better  than  n«w. 

Bee  our  womlorful  milaaeo  euarartcca  for  other  ears. 

Ford 34 ml.    Reo 21  ml.    Chevro't..32ml. 

Bulck4. .  .30ml.    Chalm'8...23ml.    Max'l  (25)  30m!. 

Bulck6...24ml.    Olds, 6.... 23 ml.    Nash 6.... 23 ml. 

Hudson... 30 ml.    Paige 6..., 20 mL    Lincoln 8. .17m!. 

Hupp 25ml.    OaklmJ 6. .24 mL    StdbkrLt623ml. 

Dodge....  28  mi.    Overi'd  4.  .32  ml.    Cole  a....  17m!. 

1(  your  car  is  not  mentioned  hero  Bend  n&mo  and  model 
iprpsrticiilaraandour(ruar»nf<'a  on  it.  Arentr  wanted. 

SENT  ON  30  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL 

You  cAn  drive  any  ear  in  heaviest  trafiio  without  ahifb. 
I>>K  ceara.  Starts  off  on  biRh  in  any  weather  without 
priminc  or  beatinc~-')o  jerking  or  choking.  No  mora 
i<Mil_ spark  pliixa  or  carbon  in  cylinders.  No  leaking  ol 
Baa  into  crank  capn.  Try  it  SOdays  on  onrcuarantoaol 
Bx>ney  back  if  not  entimlv  aatinfiod.  No  strlnvs  to 
•ur  guarantee.  YOU  ARE  THE  JUDGE.  Anyone 
who  can  handlo  a  wrench  can  attach  it.  No  borins  of 
■•w  holes  or  rhsncine  of  operatins  mnchanism.  Write 
today.  AIR-FRICTION  CARBURETOR  CO. 
4^^  Raymond  BkU.  IMirtsn,  Ohio,  U.  S.  km 


dxUlVLD   O    Hanging 

Stanchions 


-Mr.  O  A.  Looney,  Walnut 
Grove,  Mo.  writes  :  I  can 
see  that  the  stanchions  will 
pay  for  themselves.  VVc  are 
getting  over  4  gallons  of  milk 
per  day  more  from  15  Jersey 
cows  than  we  did  the  okI  way. 

Send  for  booklet 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Box  2,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


^gf  TDIE VE  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

^i^ffl  ^Ifc  W  K  From  Going  Blind 

^K^^^        For  SPIDER,  INFECTIOUS  SCABS. 
TU^JT        >*.       INJURED  ar  FROSTED  TEATS. 

IWi  ^^  ^  t    Apply  Teat  Trievo  when  cows' 
teats  bavo  orlflcos  scabbed  over 
or  ball-like  swellings  nt?ar  the  end. 
Qulcklyrolleyes soreness.  Restores 
teat  to  normal  before  udder  becomes  af- 
fected. I'revents  ContAgion.   Invaluable  to 
all  Dairyman.   Kept  on  band,  s.aTO!i  time. 
trouble  and  losses.    Prioa  •1,00,  postage 
prepaid,  C.O.D.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HICKOK    PRODUCTS   CO  9  OWATOHNA.    MINN. 


E.    NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE.  BUCKS  CO..  PA. 

Sftlea  Anywhere        — Anytime 


**  Making  Animal  Tagging  Easy 

KETCHUM 
CLINCNER 

Hw     new     Belf-plerdnf     and     Belf-cllnchiiig     brlKht 
BTKEX  tag  that  stays.      For  Cattle,   Sheep  and  ITors. 
Three   sl^es.      Numbered  and   Lettered  to  Bult.      Writa 
for  dos<Tl|>Hon    Rnd   prices. 
KETCHUM    MFG.   CO..    Dept  38  LUZERNE.    N.   Y« 


CHANSE  OF  ADDRESSES 

Changes  in  Receiving  Stations 

In  order  that  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association  may  be  fully 
informed  as  to  changes  in  members'  post  office  addresses  as  well  as  changes 
from  one  to  another  buyer  of  milk,  the  following  form  may  be  tised. 

Ace..-  f''"    n         .*"''    f.""^    "'^''   ^''■*^^*    t«   t''^    Inter-State    Milk    Producers 
Association,  Boyertown  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Name  of  Member 


wm  rost  umce   .XUdress    

New  Post   Office   Address    

Name  of  Former   Receiving  Station 
^    Name  of  New  Receiving  Station    .. 


INCREASED  DEMAND  FOR  DAIRY  IMPROVEMENT 

New  Associations  Are  Being  Formed  by  Farmers  Who 
Wish  to  Build  up  Good  Herds 


The  past  fall  brought  renewed  activi- 
ty in  dairy  improvement  in  several 
counties  of  the  state.  In  the  three 
counties  of  Lewis,  Orange,  and  Chau- 
tauqua located  in  the  corners  of  the 
state,  where  associations  have  been 
active  for  some  time,  the  demand  for 
help  from  the  college  of  agriculture  at 
Ithaca  increased  until  it  was  necessary 
to  organize  a  new  association  in  each  of 
these  counties.  These  new  associations 
began  operations  in  December. 

The  same  conditions  exist  in  Madison 
County  in  central  New  York  where  as- 
sociation members  are  waiting  for  a 
qualified  milk  tester.  The  Hamilton  As- 
sociation in  Madison  county,  which  has 
been  thriving  for  more  than  four  years, 
has  undoubtedly  shown  the  value  of  the 
improvement    association    and    has    thus 


caused  the  demand  for  further  develop- 
ment. 

Steuben  County  has  a  new  association 
ready  for  work  as  soon  as  a  desirable 
tester  can  be  obtained.  In  many  other 
sections  of  dairy  counties,  groups  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  dairyman  are  anxious 
to  place  association  records  on  their 
cows,  but  are  unable  to  find  enough 
members  to  insure  the  minimum  re- 
quirement of  twenty-six  members  for 
full  associations. 

This  wide-spread  demand  for  dairy 
improvement  associations  is,  according 
to  the  state  supervisor  of  the  work, 
simply  another  strong  indication  that 
dairy  farmers  are  studying  their 
business  and  learning  that  it  pays  well 
to  keep  records  and  thus  to  know  what 
each  individual  in  the  herd  is  doing  to 
justify   her  existence. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

YORK  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION 
Harry  Ross,  Dover,  Pa.,  Tester 

Twenty-four  herds  including  .325  cows  were  on  test  in  the  York  Valley  Cow 
Testing  A.s.sociation  in   February.      Two   hundred   and  eighty-three  were   in   milk 
Twelve  c(»w.s   were  on  official  test.     Cows   producing  over  40  i)oun(ls   fat  numbered 
3(5  and  2:j  jiroduced  over  50  pounds  fat.     Two  pure  bred  brills  were  purchased  by 
farmers  in  this  a.ssociation. 

The  tin  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  are  as  follows: 


Owner 

Name 

Breed 

.Milk 

% 

Butterfat 

J.  S.  Muniiiy 

Vale 

R.    H..1. 

210.3 

4.2 

88.3 

.1.  S.   Muri>liv 

I.iza  Jane 

C.    Hoi. 

1HI5 

4.3 

78.0 

J.  S.  Branilt 

Pet 

G     Hoi. 

21H7 

3.5 

76.5 

E.  J.  Meyers 

Kate 

G.   Hoi. 

1814 

4.1 

74.4 

J.  S.   Muri)hy 

Marv 

R.   Hoi. 

172G 

3.8 

65.6 

Henry   Sprenkle 

Bob!) 

G.  Hoi. 

1.378 

4.7 

64.8 

?:.  S    Gross 

Ro.se 

G.  Gur. 

1237 

5.1 

63.1 

J.  S.  Muri>hy 

.Segis 

R.   Hoi. 

2030 

3.1 

62.9 

J.  S.  Brandt 

I'auiine 

G.   Hoi. 

1728 

3.6 

62.2 

H.  E.   Robertson 

Finderne 

R.   Hoi. 

1995 

3.1 

61.8 

TUBERCULOSIS  ERADICATION 

Many  dairymen  are  interested  in  the  work  that  is  being  done  under  State  and 
Federal  co-operation  in  the  eradication  of  tubercular  cows. 

Statistics  are  available,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  .\nimal  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  show  the  scope  of  this  work  during  the 
month  of  January,  1924.     Among  those  listed  are  the  following: 

Tubercular  Tests  During  Month 

Herds  Cattle  Cattle  Herds  on 

Tested  Reached       Waiting  List 

Pennsylvania   3.225  16..390  631  12.000 

New  Jersey   148  2.234  234 

Maryland    351  5.495  861  1,.500 

Delaware    73  1.062  99 

Illinois    3.781  34.924  1.3.50  1 1.474 

New  York 727  15.881  •    1.139  6.0(W) 

Ohio     1.573  13.191  482  65.000 

Virginia    .354  3.283  50 

Michigan     3.320  30.688  453  34.070 

Minnesota     515  11.970  277  2,720 

North  Carolina  3.489  7.716  20  63.5(H) 

Massachussetts    162  3.1 74  704  30 

Wisconsin   1.779  34.094  692 


Stopping  the  Qock 
Never  Saved  Time 

And  Never  Will 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarsewire  screen  ring  forclamp- 

ing  cotton   pad  to   bottom   of 
funnel. 
D     Wire  clamp. 

Neither  can  you  save  money  by 
buying  a  cheap  milk  strainer.  You 
pay  for  it  in  the  end.  The  Dr.  Clark 
Purity  Milk  Strainer  is  a  far  better 
investment. 

The  Dr.  Clark  is  the  invention  of  a 
milk  inspector  who  knew  his  busi- 
ness. Not  a  complicated  fad.  Just  a 
mighty  good  strainer  that  removes 
every  last  bit  of  sediment  from  milk. 
No  cloths.  No  fine  wire  gauze  to 
wear  out.  No  drudgery  washing 
cloths  and  cleaning  the  strainer. 

Make  us  prove  our  guarantee  that  thj  Dr. 
Clark  will  remove  every  last  bit  of  sediment, 
and  no  other  strainer  will.  lO-qt.  and  18-qt. 
sizes.    If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

Dep<.  F.  24.3  Ctaampion  St. 
BATTLE      KEEK.  MICH. 


lAPtC, 


r     Throws 
And  Blows 


Saves  One 

Man 


P 

WTheBiggesV 
Jl    Value  in 
Ensilage  Cutters 

THOUSANDS  of  farmers  aRree  that  the 
Paptc  is  the  blRgest  value  in  ensilage 
cutters— simple,  rugged,  long-lived.  Fills 
the  highest  silo  without  plugging  the  pipe. 
Light  of  draft ;  cost  s  less  to  operate.  Every 
part  is  easy  to  get  at. 

The  Papcc  is  ni.nde  in  four  sizes:  R-10; 
N-13:  L-16and  K-19.  A  gasoline  engine, 
developing  3  h.p.  or  more,  will  operate  the 
R-lOsize.  Any  tr^ctorcanbeused  with  the 
medium  sizes.  For  heavy  tractors  use  a  K- 
19  Papec— capacity  practically  unlimited. 

Write  for  free  catalog 

and  U.  S.  Gov't  Rullrtin  "  Making  and  Feeding 
of  Silage."  Kverv  silo  ownersliould  road  them. 
Mention  size  of  yuur  silo. 

Papec  Machine  Company 

193  Main  St. 
Shortsville.  N.  Y. 


i 


Your  dollars   buy 
mora  in  the  Papec 


FOR  SALE 

Second  Crop 

Irish  Gobbler 

Seed  Potatoes 

Good,  clean,  prolific  seed 
Asher  B.  Waddington 

WoodstowB,  R  1  New  Jersey 


Mention  the  Review 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


March,  J924 


The  DE  LAVAL  MILKER 
A  Blessing  for  Dairymen" — 


So  says  Mr.  Frank  Cervenka,  a  De  Laval  Milker 
user  in  Illinois.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"I  certainly  am  proud  that  I  discarded  the  old, 
laborious  and  disagreeable  method  of  milking  by  hand. 
Never  would  I  do  without  a  De  Laval  again,  and  am 
sorry  I  didn't  get  one  before  I  did." 

This  is  not  an  exceptional  instance  of  De  Laval 
satisfaction.      Read   the   following: 

— "If  more  farmers  knew  how  much  the  De  Laval 
Milker  will  save  them,  there  would  be  more  in  use. 
I  would  not  be  without  one  for  any  money." — E.  Lloyd 
Jones,  Minnesota. 

—  "To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  De  Laval 
Milker  is  absolutely  the  most  wonderful  piece  of  ma- 
chinery ever  invented." — W.  T.  Farris,  Kansas. 

—  "The  De  Laval  Milker  makes  a  pleasant  job 
out  of  the  most  disagreeable  work  on  the  farm." — C. 
L.  Reeves,  A' .  Dakota, 

—  "The  De  Laval  Milker  is  fool-proof  and 
trouble-proof — a  joy  every  time  it  is  used.  No  De 
Laval  Milker,  no  dairy  herd."— C.  T.  Oscar  Schacht, 

Iftdiaiia. 

—  "I  have  been  using  a  De  Laval  Milker  almost 
four  years.  It  is  sure  a  great  labor-saver,  making  the 
job  of  milking  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  hard  part  of  the 
day's  work.  A  man  milking  ten  or  more  cows  can't 
afford  to  be  without  one."— P.  W.  Westbrook,  Iowa. 

READ  THESE  STATEMENTS 
FROM  DE  LAVAL  USERS 


—  "I  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  sell  my  cows 
before  I  would  give  up  my  milker.  It  is  the  best  labor- 
saving  device  there  is  for  a  dairyman." — Geo.  L.  Bur- 
rel,  Missouri. 

—  "I  have  used  another  make  of  milker  for  five 
years,  and  until  I  installed  .1  De  Laval  I  would  not 
have  believed  there  could  be  such  a  difference," — E.  J. 
B.  Burgess,  California. 

—  "I  have  never  felt  better  in  my  life  since  I  put 
in  a  De  Laval  Milker  and  got  away  from  the  drudgery. 
The  money  I  paid  for  it  was  well  spent." — Herman 
Ebel,  Illinois. 

—  "I  take  a  great  pride  in  my  place,  for  every 
dollar  I  have  in  it  I  made  on  it.  I  consider  the  milker 
the  best  investment  I  ever  made." — Harrv  C.  Wilson, 

Pennsylvania. 

Thousands  of   other   De   Laval   Milker   users   are 

just  as  enthusiastic  in  their  praise.     If  you  are  milking 

ten   or  more   cows   by   hand  you   can   soon   pay   for   a 

De    Laval    in   time   saved,   and   extra   milk    of   better 

quality  produced.     Sold  on  easy  terms. 

Send  coupon  for  full  information 


The  De  LaTal  Separator  G>mpany 


Dept.  264 


165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

Send  me  your  Milker  G    Separator  CJ  catalog    (Check  which) 


Name 

Town 

State R.  F.  D. 


Milk 


INTER-STATE 


roducers 
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ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FA 
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West  Chester,  Pa.,     yauia"^^^'"^ 


^^^;^'\saoAtu^  .-TJ2V    :iation,  inc. 


Number  12 


APPLICATION 

Coming  in  at  the  Rate  of  400  Per  Da> 
Over  12000  Have  Been  Received 


A   -U/XVIVXA  X  O 


^ 


In  just  a  little  over  a  month    or  by      every  shipper  of  milk  will  be  fully  in-      time  to  do  this  work.    In  fact  there  will      portunity  to  attend  Sanitary  Regulation 
May  31st.  It  will  be  necessary  for  pro-      formed,  and  will  have  obtained  a  copy  of      be  no  attempt  made  to  inflict  any  hard-      meetings  or  were  unable  to  attend  those 


No.  Cows. 


ducers  shipping  to  dealers  in  the  Phila 
delphia  Milk  Shed  who  are  co-operating 
with  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation and  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  to  have  a  temporary  per- 
mit in  order  to  continue  to  ship  milk.  We 
have   asked    that   applications    for    these 
permits  be  In  the  oflBce  by  April  first 
so  as  to  allow  plenty  of  time  to  insure 
that   all   temporary   permits   are   issued 
and  returned  to  the  applicant  prior  to 
May  8l8t.    If  you  are  shipping  to  a  co- 
operating    dealer 
and  have  not  al- 
ready      sent      in 
your   application, 
send  it  in  at  once 
to     insure      that 
your  permit   can 
be     returned     to 
you  by  the  time 
specified.    If  you 
have      failed      to 
receive  an  appli- 
cation   issued    by 
the    Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  write  to 
the     Council     at 
once. 

During  the 
past  two  weeks 
applications  have 
been  coming  in 
so  rapidly  that  it 
has  been  im- 
possible for  the 
office  force  of 
the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy 

Council    to    keep 

up  with  the  work   ~~ 

of  sending  out  the  Temporary  Permits. 

In  a  number  of  cases  dairy  farmers 
have  failed  to  give  their  names  or  the 
post  office  address.  If,  however,  you  do 
not  receive  your  temporary  pjermit  with- 
in the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  write  the  Dairy  Council 
and  so  notify  them.  Arrangements  can 
then  be  made  for  a  duplicate  application. 

The  Quality  Control  Department  is 
holding  meetings  in  all  sections  ot  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  so  that  produ- 
cers of  milk  may  be  informed  and  fully 
advised  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  Sani- 
tary Regulations  and  the  field  and  scope 
of  the  work. 

When  the  proposition  was  first  pre- 
sented more  or  less  opposition  to  the 
project  was  voiced,  but  as  producers  of 
milk  became  more  familiar  with  the  pro- 
ject, they  had  had  time  to  study  the 
matter  and  had  been  informed  as  to  the 
scope  and  plan  of  the  work,  this  opposi- 
tion has,  to  a  very  large  extent  broken 
down. 

Meetings  will  continue  to  be  held 
throughout  the  various  counties  compris- 
ing the  Philadelphia  MUk  Shed,  so  that 


the  Regulations,  together  with  the  appli- 
cation blank  and  will  have  returned  this 
blank,  properly  filled  out  and  obtained 
his  temporary  permit  before  May 
3Ist,  1924,  when  the  new  regulations  be- 
come eflFective. 

A  permanent  permit  will  not  be  nec- 
essary on  May  31st,  but  we  must  have 
the  farmers'  declaration  of  intent  to  clean 
up  and  produce  milk  under  the  regula- 
tions. 

Permanent  Permits  will  be  issued  to 


ship  on  the  farmer  who  is  sincere  in  his      already  held  in  their  own  sections,  we 
intentions  to  do  the  necessary  clean  up      will  outline  some  of  the  various  inquiries 

made  by  farmers  attending  the  meetings 


work. 

We  have  purposely  attended  a  number 
of  meetings  in  order  that  we  might  learn 
just  what  objections  were  being  made 
by  the  farmers  attending  the  meetings 
and  we  have  been  gratified  to  note  that 
in  'a  lar^e  majority  of  cases  framers 
appreciated  the  value  of  the  movement 

and  that  they  were  perfectly  willing  to 
co-operate. 


Field  Inspectors'  Gars— Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

If  You  Want  Any  Information  About   Sanitary  Regulations — Stop  the  Car 

and  Ask  the  Diver 


farmers  when  the  regiilations  have  been 
fully  met. 

Inspectors  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  will  visit  all  the 
farms  on  which  milk  is  shipped  to  co- 
operating dealers,  as  fast  as  possible,  but 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  farmers 
can  ship  milk  after  May  31st  if  they 
have  a  Temporary   Permit. 

Reasonable  time  will  be  allowed  pro- 
ducers of  milk  to  conform  with  the 
various  requirements  under  the  regula- 
tions. This  time  will  be  indicated  and 
given  to  the  producer,  in  writing,  by  the 
inspector  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  your 
farm. 

What  are  the  particular  sections  of 
the  new  Sanitary  Regulations  to  which 
producers  of  milk  mostly  object? 

This  varies  in  a  measure  according  to 
localities  and  methods  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  the  customary  dairy  practice. 

When  the  situation  has  been  fully  ex- 
plained there  is  really  little  that  the 
farmer  can  object  to.  In  instances  the 
situation  may  be  such  that  certain  classes 
of  work  can  not  be  immediately  done. 
The  inspector  will  give  you  a  reasonable 


Some  few  farmers  have  been  particu- 
larly belligerunt — more  for  lack  of  care- 
ful thought  and  analysis  of  the  situation, 
but  this  is  to  be  expected  when  the  great 
number  of  producers  in  the  territory  are 
to  be  taken  into  consideration — and  even 
many  of  these,  when  the  matter  was 
brought  clearly  to  their  minds,  have 
been  convinced  that  the  movement  was 
a  sound  one. 

In  many  cases  the  tenant  and  land- 
lord situation  has  been  a  more  or  less 
difficult  one. 

If  the  tenant  receives  all  the  return 
from  the  milk  the  situation  is  not  so 
difficult.  It  Is  easy  to  erect  a  portable 
milk  house  at  no  very  great  expense  and 
when  "moving  time"  comes,  it  can  be 
readily  taken  down  and  transported  to 
another  farm. 

In  this  connection,  the  expenditures  for 
milk  houses,  equipipent,  etc.,  must  be 
looked  upon  not  as  an  expenditure 
which  will  be  for  a  short  time  only,  but 
must  be  considered  from  the  viewpoint 

of  a  long  time  one. 

For  the  information  of  many  of  our 
members  who  have  not  yet  had  the  op- 


and  the  explanation  of  the  same. 

1.  I  have  a  bank  barn.  How  can  I 
get  proper  ventilation  in  my  cow  stable? 
It  is  very  difficult  to  have  proper  ven- 
tilation in  a  barn  of  this  type.  However, 
windows  should  be  arranged  either  on 
hinges  or  by  sliding  them  along,  or  the 
doors  should  be  divided  In  the  center  so 
that  the  top  half  can  be  left  open  for 

additional    venti- 

lation  when  it  is 
desired. 

2.  The  ceilings 
over  my  cow 
stables  are  of 
smooth  boards. 
Do  I  have  to 
have  tongue  and 
groove  boards? 

You  do  not 
have  to  h>^ve 
tof'igue  trtid 

groove  boards  in 
the  ceilings  of 
your  cow  stables. 
Straight  edge 

boards  placed  to- 
gether is  all  that 
is  required.  If 
the  boards  In 
the  ceilings  are 
planed  and  are 
reasonably 
smooth  they  do 
not  need  to  be 
whitewashed. 

3.  What       do 
you    mean    by    a 

~    drop  back  of  the 
cows?    How  high  ought  it  be? 

I  mean  that  the  cows  should  be  on  an 
elevation  above  the  remainder  ot  the 
walk  in  back  of  the  cows.  Cows  kept 
on  an  elevated  platform  will  be  cleaner 
than  cows  kept  on  a  level  flo»r.  If  the 
floors  are  of  earth  a  piece  of  board 
2  in.  by  6  in.  can  be  placed  on  edge, 
staked  firmly  into  position,  and  earth 
graded  up  to  the  top  of  it.  This  will 
give  a  drop  of  6  in.  In  back  of  the  cows, 
which  is  sufficient. 

4.  Can  th  e  opening  into  the  milk 
house  be  directly  from  the  cow  stable  to 
the  milk  house? 

Yes,  if  you  have  a  milk  house  that  Is 
that  way  at  the  present  time.  If  you 
are  planning  to  build  a  new  milk  house, 
however,  it  cannot  open  directly  into  the 
stable  but  must  be  arranged  so  that 
you  leave  the  stable  by  one  do«T  and 
enter   the   milk   house   through   another. 

5.  Do  I  have  to  have  a  cement  floor? 

T^iere  Is  nothing  in  the  regulations 
which  requires  a  concrete  floor  either  in 
the  stable  or  in  the  milk  house. 

(Oon tinned  on  psge  8) 
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SEPTIC  TANKS  INSURE 

CLEAN  WATER  SUPPLY 

By  JOHN  R.  HASWELL 

Farm  Mechanics  Extension,  Penna.  State  College 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


'Ph«»    /1aii«ir    farmar    {a    vHnllv     1»»tAr<»Bf oH  Bfnir»fino»    fnnlrc    io    fmm    frtrttr   tn   covt^ntv- 


ir  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water. 
Fjrst  he  must  have  it  for  his  cattle  and 
"'"xi.ien  for  washing  the  milking  utensils, 
jk  is  also  used  to  cool  the  nilk.  The 
(  overnment  reports  a  surve/  in  which 
a  large  percentage  of  farm  vater  supplies 
were  found  to  be  contaminated.  There 
is  no  greater  source  of  water  pollution 
than  poor  sewage  disposal. 


five  dollars,  depending  on  the  ob- 
structions met  in  the  course  of  the  work. 
A  fair  average  would  be  fifty  dollars 
which  includes  thirty  cents  per  hour  for 
the  cost  of  making  the  excavation. 
Sixteen  bags  of  cement  are  required. 

The  principle  on  which  the  simple 
septic  tank  works  is  as  follows:  If  the 
usual    raw    sewage   from    the   home    is 


Cross  Section  of  Tank  in  Operation 


Pennsylvania  ranks  second  in  the 
United  States  in  the  number  of  farms 
equipped  with  running  water,  but  very 
few  of  the  water  systems  are  complete 
in  that  they  do  not  include  a  bathroom 
and  a  proper  method  of  disposal  of  the 
sewage.  More  work  is  therefore  needed 
in  the  way  of  sewage  disposal  than  in 
water  supply.  People  are  usually  better 
informed  on  the  latter.  Disease  germs 
are  carried  long  distances  by  water  and 
your  supply  may  be  polluted  from  a 
neighboring  contamination.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  every 
milk  producer,  and  indirectly  to  every 
farmer,  to  see  that  some  means  for  the 
proper  disposal  of  sewage  be  provided. 

A  properly  built  septic  tank  system  is 
absolutely  sanitary  and  is  the  cheapest 
method  of  satisfactorily  taking  care  of 
wastes  from  the  individual  home.  A 
complete  description  of  the  tank  can  be 
had  in  Agricultural  Extension  Circular 
No.  89  to  be  obtained  from  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  Briefly  it  is  a 
water  tight  concrete  box  arranged  to 
hold  a  day's  flow  of  sewage,  connected 
to  the  house  by  a  water  tight  sewer,  and 
emptying  into  a  system  of  open  joint 
tile  drains  which  dispose  of  the  effluent 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Most  of  the  county  agents  are  in  a 
position  to  help  farmers  install  standard 
farm  septic  tanks  because  the  wooden 
forms  necessary  to  cast  the  concrete  are 
widely  available  for  those  who  wish  to 
do  the  work  themselves.  Purthermore, 
the  cost  is  not  beyond  the  pocketbook 
of  the  ordinary  farmer. 

In  most  Instances   the  cost  of  con-^ 


allowed  to  run  slowly  the  heavy  solids 
will  settle  and  the  light  ones  rise.  This 
gives  a  chance  for  the  clearer  portions 
to  run  oflf.  This  is  accomplished  by  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  house  sewer  or  in 
other  words  making  a  tank  (See  Figure) 
Such  tanks  are  called  "septic"  tanks 
when  the  flow  is  so  controlled  that 
septic  action  takes  place.  They  have 
been  in  use  about  60  years  but  only  in 
the  past  16  years  have  they  been  adapted 
for  farm  use. 

The  standard  3  foot  by  6  foot  tank  is 
suitable  for  a  family  of  eight  persons. 
Its  construction  is  merely  a  matter  of 
digging  a  hole  7  ft.  long,  4  ft.  1  in.  wide, 
and  usually  6  ft.  deep.  The  concrete 
bottom  is  then  laid  in  the  hole  and  the 
wooden  septic  tank  form  is  suspended 
in  place.  After  this  the  concrete  is  filled 
in  between  the  sides  of  the  hole  and  the 
outside  of  the  wooden  form.  After  the 
cement  has  set  the  form  is  removed  by 
taking  it  apart  from  the  inside  and  lift- 
ing out  the  two  ends  and  the  two  sides. 
It  is  then  possible  to  take  the  form  to 
another  farm  for  further  work.  Such 
a  form  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  and 
as  it  is  bolted  together  it  can  be  readily 
taken  apart  and  used  a  number  of  times. 
It  is  cleaned  and  oiled  for  each  tank  so 
that  it  will  not  stick  to  the  concrete. 

County  agents  have  been  back  of  the 
movement  to  save  the  tank  forms  for 
community  use  in  their  counties.  Some 
counties  now  have  two  or  more  forms 
working. 

This  quantity  production  work  on  • 
standard  form  has  developed  a  certain 
technique  to  be  followed  which  results 


in  satisfactory  tnnks  with  the  least  effort. 
The  part  of  Extension  Circular  No.  89 
dealing  with  the  construction  of  these 
tanks  has  been  boiled  down  into  "Twelve 
Successive  Steps"  which  only  occupy  one 
sheet.  These  are  more  easily  followed 
than  the  circular. 

The  resulting  tank  is  one  with  ample 
storage  capacity  for  the  sludge  and  scum 
which  are  sure  to  collect  in  any  septic 
tank  which  functions  properly.  Those 
which  never  need  cleaning  are  washing 
the  sediment  out  into  the  absorption 
tile  or  filter  bed.  It  is  easier  to  clean  a 
tank  than  it  is  to  relay  the  open  joint 
Ule. 

No  water  from  such  a  tank  is 
absolutely  safe,  regardless  of  cost,  and 
instead  of  emptying  it  into  a  stream  or 
ditch  it  is  further  purified  by  carrying 
it  through  a  series  of  common  farm 
drain,  tiles  or  sewer  pipe  laid  with  open 
joints.  Tar  paper  or  linoleum  is  placed 
over  the  joints  to  keep  out  earth,  and 
in  tight  soil,  stone  or  cinders  are  placed 
around  this  tile.  It  should  never  be 
placed  more  than  20  inches  deep,  and 
under  sod  the  cover  can  readily  be  10 
inches  for  best  results.  No  trouble  has 
ever  been  experienced  due  to  freezing 
where  the  lines  have  been  carefully 
graded.  Drops  as  small  as  2  inches  per 
unbred  fett  have  been  satisfactory  while 


J 


very  steep  ones  erive  trouble.  The  lower 
end  is  always  plugged  so  that  no  water 
can  seep  out  in  a  constant  stream  to 
pollute  the  soil  and  make  it  ''sewage 
sick"  or  sour. 

The  up  keep  of  a  septic  tank  system 
is  practically  nothing.  No  chemicals  are 
needed  and  the  inspection  every  five 
years  can  be  made  by  removing  only  one 
of  the  four  cover  slabs.  It  often  happens 
that  the  tank  will  go  for  ten  years  with- 
out cleaning.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
pump  out  the  black  liquid  sludge  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  and  to  skim  off  the 
grease  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
Either  of  these  may  get  to  be  twelve 
inches  thick,  between  cleanings.  The 
remainder  of  the  contents  of  the  tank 
should  not  be  removed. 

In  case  the  standard  community  form 
for  septic  tanks  has  not  been  built  in 
your  section  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  county  agent  should  be  interviewed 
so  that  some  work  can  be  started  along 
the  line  of  improving  the  systems  of 
sewage  disposal  so  vital  to  the  pro- 
duction of  clean  milk.  Although  this 
discussion  deals  primarily  with  the  com- 
cunity  plan  in  Pennsylvania,  the  local 
conditions  as  to  soil  and  layout  are  as 
good  or  even  better  in  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey  for  this  type  of  septic  tank 
system. 


Community  Septic  Tank  Form 


FARM  LABOR  SITUATION  STILL  ACUTE  IN  STATE 


While  the  farm  labor  situation  is 
slightly  improved  this  year,  good  farm 
labor  is  still  at  a  premium  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, according  to  reports  made  to  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
month  the  supply  is  about  84  per  cent  of 
the  demand. 

The  available  labor  is  largely  old  men 
and  boys,  or  individuals  partly  incapaci- 


tated. It  is  expected  the  shortage  of  de- 
sirable farm  help  will  become  acute  when 
the  spring  road-building  program  begins. 
Wages  near  industrial  centers  are  high- 
er than  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay,  and 
there  the  farmers  are  planning  to  solve 
their  problems  by  "trading"  their 
services,  and  by  cutting  down  the  work 
by  using  labor-saving  machinery. 


MARKETING  OFFICIALS  MEET 

Problems  Ahead  on  Dairy  Marketing  Discussed 


Paac3 


PORTABLE  MILK  HOUSES 

Can  be  Built  at  Small  Cost 


This  conference  was  held  in  the 
Bourse  Building  on  March  21st,  and  some 
fifty  or  more  marketing  oflBcials  and 
press  and  organization  representatives, 
discussed  during  the  day  the  problems 
in  marketing  fruits  and  vegetables, 
wheat  and  hay,  poultry  and  eggs,  besides 
dairy  products.  The  two  speakers  for 
the  dairy  section  were  R.  W.  Balderston, 
secretary  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association,  and  Professor  E.  H. 
Ladd,  of  Cornell  University. 

Mr.  Balderston  spoke  of  the  need 
of  having  better  organization  for 
the  merchandising  of  butter,  particularly 
of  the  higher  grades.  He  spoke  of  the 
experience  in  Philadelphia  of  one  of  the 
largest  retail  distributors  of  butter, 
which  shows  conclusively  that  where  the 
public  can  get  a  regular  supply  of  but- 
ter of  uniform  grade,  scoring  92  or  bet- 
ter, that  four-fifths  of  the  buying  public 
would  buy  it  regularly  in  preference  to 
the  lower  scoring  butters  equally  well 
standardized   and   merchandised. 

He  referred  to  the  absolute  lack  of 
any  systematic  country  wide  educational 
work  looking  toward  the  improvement  in 
quality  of  cheese  and  a  cultivation  on  the 
part  of  the  public  of  a  taste  for  well- 
cured  American  cheese.  The  phenomenal 
growth  in  sales  of  some  special  brands 
of  uniformly  good  cheese  points  the  way 
toward  what  our  American  cheese  sales 
ought  to  be. 

The  advanced  position  being  taken  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  to  stand- 
ards for  ice  cream,  undoubtedly  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  fact  tlmt  the 
sales  of  ice  cream  in  Pennsylvania  are 
so  very  large  as  compared  with  the  av- 
erage of  the  whole  United  States. 

One  of  the  newer  movements  in  the 
dairy  field  is  the  sale  of  common  and 
preferred  stock,  bonds,  etc.,  of  our  large 
milk  distributing  companies  to  the  pub- 
lic, putting  these  companies  in  the  class 
of  quasi-public  utilities,  from  the  stand- 
point of  distributing  agencies  as  well  as 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  public  institu- 
tion, operating  under  regulations  as  to 
methods  and  practices  superimposed 
upon  it  by  the  public. 

He  pointed  out  it  was  not  very  import- 
ant as  to  who  owned  the  capital  invested 
in  such  enterprises  provided  the  manage- 
ment was  eflScient,  co-operative  and  pro- 
gressive. Willie  cooperative  management 
in  Minneapolis  has  been  efficient  to  both 
I)roducer  and  consumer,  the  costs  in 
Philadelphia  under  a  system  of  private 
management  control  of  distributing 
agencies  are  lower  than  any  other  great 
Metropolitan  area  in  the  country,  except, 
perhaps,  one.  Mr.  Balderston  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  all  producers 
organizations,  seeking  as  far  as  they 
possibly  could,  to  get  an  equalized  price 
for  all  their  members,  and  that  any  wide 
variation  from  an  equitable  price 
arrangement  was  always  found  to  react 
on  the  market  disadvantageously  to  all 
concerned. 

Mutual  confidence  and  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  will,  in  the  long 
run,  work  to  the  advantage  of  all. 
He  spoke  of  the  success  of  the 
pooling  plan  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  Co-operative  Association  and 
that  of  the  Dairymen's  Co-operative 
Sales  Company,  the  equalization  in  vogue 
in  Baltimore,  the  Philadelphia  Selling 
Plan,  each  being  considered  the  best  for 
their  respective   markets  involved. 


The  officeris  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  are  carefully 
watching  the  efSect  on  production  and 
0()n.suuii)tion  for  the  plan  which  was  be- 
ing used  by  these  organizations,  and  are 
very  open-minded  as  to  suggestions  for 
improving  its  efficiency.  All  the  biff  milk 
marketing  districts  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  appreciate  the  need  of  paying 
very  careful  attention  to  the  question  of 
etiualization  of  milk  production,  both 
from  geographical  and  seasonal  stand- 
points. 

The  big  problem  now  facing  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  and 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  is  that  of  improving  sanitary 
standards  in  the  Philadelphia  territory. 
From  tlie  experience  of  the  past  few 
years,  it  is  apparent  that  the  highest 
success  in  this  regard  cannot  be  attained 
without  full  co-operation  from  producers 
wlio  should  be  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
through  measures  of  this  kind,  co-oper- 
atively organized  and  handled,  markets 
can  be  improved.  If  the  farmers  and 
distributors  look  on  such  activities  as 
regulatory  police  work,  as  has  been  too 
largely  the  case  in  the  past  when  the 
inspection  was  done  by  public  officials. 
Naturally  their  attitude  is  apt  to  be 
antagonistic.  Where  farmers  themselves 
co-operate,  they  are  satisfied  it  is  to 
their  l)est  interests  to  do  so. 

The  Dairy  Council  work  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  had  increased  con- 
sumption ten  per  cent,  this  past  year. 
'I'he  average  increased  consumption  for 
the  United  States  in  the  same  period  was 
G  per  cent.  An  increased  consumption 
of  8  per  cent,  was  noted  in' Atlantic  City 
as  a  result  of  an  intensive  short  time 
educational  campaign  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  a  single  milk  program  in  one  school 
in  Harrisburg  resulted  in  a  100  per  cent, 
increase  in  sales  in  that  school. 

Professor  E.  H.  Ladd,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity suggested  three  problems  which 
needed  to  be  studied  by  statisticians  (I) 
What  is  the  relationship  between  rain- 
fall and  milk  production?  (2)  What  is 
the  effect  of  unusually  warm  weather  on 
production  and  consumption,  and  (3) 
What  is  the  effect  of  price  changes,  up 
or  down,  on  production  and  consump- 
tion? 

He  gave  a  short  review  of  the  tendency 
of  milk  prices  in  the  New  York  territory 
during  the  past  few  months  as  compared 
with  the  five  year  pre-war  average. 


ATLANTIC  CITY 
ERECTS  MODERN 
FARMERS'  MARKET 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  will  have 
the  best  equipped  farmers'  market  in  the 
state,  next  summer,  from  which  growers 
on  the  mainland  can  sell  their  products 
direct  to  hotel  proprietors  and  consumers. 
Plans  for  the  market  have  been  com- 
pleted and  the  city  has  appropriated 
$8,000  for  the  erection  of  market  sheds 
and  shelters. 

Not  only  in  equipment  but  in  manage- 
ment will  the  shore  resort  market  be  a 
model.  Under  management  of  a  com- 
mission and  a  city  market  director,  it 
will  offer  the  producer,  dealer  and  con- 
sumer the  best  possible  facilities  for 
marketing  at  a  low  cost.  Plans  for  the 
modern  market  development  were 
worked  out  for  the  municipality  and 
farmers  by  County  Farm  Agent  Eldred, 
assisted  by  state  marketing  ofScials. 


Dairymen  who  are  endeavoring  to  meet 
the  regulations  now  going  into  effect  in 
the  several  markets  of  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  find  it  more  difficult  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  with  reference  to 
having  a  milk  house  than  any  other 
P">nt. 

To  the  tenant  farmer  it  seems  to  be  a 
difficult  burden  for  him  to  have  to  con- 
struct a  milk  house  on  the  landlord's 
property.  In  many  cases  the  landlord 
has  agreed  to  build  a  milk  house  and 
make  the  other  improvements   in  order 

to  keep  a  good  tenant  satisfied  on  the 


roof  is  made  of  the  same  material  as  Hie 
sides  with  the  cracks  stripped  in  o:der  to 
make  them  weather  tight.  Twelv  •  holts 
placed  in  the  corners  and  in  the  corners 
of  the  roof  join  the  entire  milk  lunise 
together      and      make      a      subst  mtial 

uuiiuiiig. 

This  milk  house  contains  two  wn.l.iws 
and  a  tight  fitting  door,  the  door  heing 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  house.  Ventil.!  i<m  is 
obtained  by  opening  the  window  s. 

While  these  plans  do  not  inelude 
a  floor,  several  types  of  floors   ii:ay   be 
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Small  Portable  Type  Milk  House 


farm.  Not  all  landlords  will  take  this 
view  of  the  matter,  however,  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  necessary  for  the  tenant  to^ 
construct  his  own  milk  house,  ^equently* 
the  tenant  finds  it  necessary  to  move  to 
another  farm,  and  he  is  then  confronted 
with  the  proposition  of  leaving  the  milk 
house  which  has  been  constructed  at  his 
expense  or  in  some  manner  to  move  the 
milk  house  to  the  farm  to  which  he  is 
going. 

The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  recognizing  this  objection  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  tenant  farmer,  has 
re<juested  the  Hamlin,  Byrd  &  Robert- 
son Co,,  Pershing  Square  Building,  New 
York  City,  to  design  a  milk  bouse  which 
is  transportable.  They  have  submitted 
the  plan  of  a  milk  house  to  meet  this 
need. 

This  milk  house  is  constructed  of  8" 
yellow  pine,  either  tongue  and  groove 
boards  or  ship  lap,  and  can  be  put  to- 
gether in  five  sections— the  four  walls 
being  each  in  a  separate  section  and  the 
roof  making  the  fifth  section.  This  per- 
mits the  milk  house  to  be  taken  apart 
and  moved  by  the  tenant  farmer,  should 
he  desire  to  move  to  another  farm. 

The  entire  milk  house  is  lisrht  in  con- 
struction, weighing  only  about  one  thou- 
sand  pounds   when   completed,   and   the 


used  in  a  milk  house  of  this  kind. 
In  some  localities  where  the  drainage 
is  good  and  where  the  soil  is  s  mdy, 
earth  floors  may  be  used,  lioard 
floors  are  also  permissable  providing 
they  are  smooth  and  tight,  while  a  con- 
crete floor  can  be  put  in  this  house  at 
a  very  little  expense.  The  house  is 
6  feet  by  8  feet  in  dimension,  ti  feet  in 
height  in  the  rear  and  about  71  feet 
high  at  the  front,  giving  sullieient  slope 
to  the  roof  to  insure  good  drainage. 

Almost  any  farmer  who  Is  liaiidy  with 
tools  can  construct  a  milk  liouse  of  this 
type.  It  contains  ample  space  for  the 
cooling  tank  which  must  be  in  the  milk 
house  and  which  has  a  capacity  for  tak- 
ing care  of  a  dairy  of  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  cows.  It  also  permits  sufficient 
room  for  a  can  rack  to  be  ])laced  in  the 
milk  house  for  drying  anil  airing  the 
cans  and  utensils.  The  can  --u-k  can  be 
placed  on  the  outside  of  tlie  milk  house 
where  that  seems  to  be  desirable  in 
order  to  permit  the  sun  having  access  to 
cans  and  utensils. 

Additional  information  relative  to  this 
milk  house  may  be  had  by  addressing 
the  Hamlin,  Byrd  &  Hobertson  Co., 
Pershing  Square  Bldg.,  New  York  City, 
through  whose  courtesy  Hie  above  cut  is 
used. 


N.  J.  LEGALIZES  THREE 

NEW  SIZE  FARM  BASKETS 


Fruit-growing  interests  of  the  state 
have  been  successful  in  procuring  the 
passage  of  a  legislative  bill  making  legal 
the  use  in  three  sizes  of  what  is  known 
to  the  markets  as  the  Climax  basket. 

Under  the  new  law  it  will  be  legal  to 
use  two-quart,  four-quart  and  twelve- 
quart  Climax  baskets  as  containers  for 
fruit  and  other  farm  products.  The  bill 
specifies    the   exact   dimensions    of   the 


baskets  and  requires  that  the  size  be 
plainly  marked  on  the  outside  of  each 
container. 

The  State  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the 
Department  of  Weights  and  Measures 
were  instrumental  in  drawing  up  the  bill 
so  that  it  would  conform  to  recently 
adopted  federal  stamlirds.  Fines  will  be 
the  penalty  for  usi-  «)f  other  than 
standard  sizes  of  Climax  baskets  or  for 
use  of  unmarlced  containers. 
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BOitorial 


If  you  cannot  aflFord  to  paint  your  farm 
buildings,  don't  neglect  giving  them  a 
coat  of  whitewash. 

The  standard  Government  formula  for 
whitewash  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  12  gallons  of  water,  add  one 
bushel  of  quick  lime. 

2.  Then  dissolve  2  pounds  of  common 
salt  and  one  quart  of  zinc  sulphate,  in 
two  gallons  of  hot  water.  Mix  No,  1 
and  No.  2  and  to  this  add  2  gallons  of 
skim  milk. 

This  is  a  very  satisfactory  preparation. 

Another  formula  quite  commonly  used, 
although  not  so  effective  as  the  former 
is  made  as  follows: 

Add  10  pounds  of  quick  lime  to  2 
gallons  of  water  and  let  stand  for  two 
hours  before  using. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  preparing  your  own  whitewash  a 
number  of  prepared  whitewash  bases 
are  available. 

Some  of  these  offer  special  features, 
being  prepared  as  a  whitewash,  serai- 
paint  and  desinfectant.  They  come  in 
powdered  form,  are  easily  mixed  and 
usually  particularly  adaptable  for  use  in 
spraying  machines. 

With  these  prepared  whitewashes  the 
nuisance  of  clogging  of  spray  nozzles, 
common  with  home  made  whitewashes 
unless  carefully  strained,  is  largely  over- 
come. 

The  value  of  prepared  disinfected 
whitewash  for  the  stable,  bam,  milk 
house,  chicken  house,  pig  pens,  and  all 
buildings  is  without  question. 

See  to  it  that  your  buildings  and  sur- 
roundings are  properly  cleaned  up  before 
the  warm  weather  sets  in. 


GARLICKY  MILK 


SANITARY  REGULATIONS 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Quality  Control  Department 
of  the  Dairy  Council  has  definitely 
asked  that  names  of  farmers  send- 
ing in  their  9"^'^t'o""<>ii'cs  'or 
Temporary  Permits,  be  printed  on 
the  blanks  so  that  they  might  be 
clearly  read,  some  twenty  blanks 
have  been  sent  in  without  any 
names  attached. 

If  any  farmer  recalls  sending 
such  unsigned  blanks  a  letter 
addresses  of  receiving  stations  or 
bring  you  a  new  blank. 

Kindly  see  that  names,  and 
addresses  as  well  as  names  and 
addresses  to  receiving  stations  or 
buyers  of  milk  be  clearly  printed 
on  the  blanks. 


CLEAN  UP  TIME 

Before  the  opening  of  spring  work  on 
the  farm  is  a  good  time  for  that  clean 
up  job  you  have  been  thinking  about 
during  the  winter. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  care  of  the 
accumulated  odds  and  ends  that  have 
been  waiting  for  the  passing  of  the 
winter  season. 

Rainy  days  will  afford  an  opportunity 
for  indoor  work.  Those  who  have  not 
already  done  so,  should  see  to  it  that 
the  agricultural  equipment  is  put  into 
shape  for  the  coming  busy  season. 

Work  harness  also  comes  in  for  its 
share  of  attention  and  should  be 
thoroughly  greased.  See  to  it  that  plow 
harness  is  in  shape  for  the  spring 
plowing. 

Bams  and  other  farm  buildings  come 
in  for  their  share  of  the  clean  up  work. 


Dealers    Alreadf    Complaining 

The  season  is  approaching  when  pro- 
ducers of  milk  for  fluid  consumption 
must  exercise  every  care  to  exclude  the 
garlic  flavor. 

Many  consumers  object  to  the  flavor 
of  garlic  not  only  in  milk  but  also  in 
butter. 

Every  year  the  matter  of  garlic  as  well 
as  other  unusual  flavors  leads  to  con- 
fusion between  producers  and  buyers  of 
milk. 

Some  dealers  draw  the  garlic  line  very 
tight,  refusing  to  accept  milk  so  flavored. 
Already  complaints  have  been  coming  to 
the  officers  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  that  garlic  flavored 
milk  has  made  its  appearance. 

Control  Garlic  Flavor 

The  garlic  flavor  can  be  controlled.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  great  temptation  to 
turn  cows  on  pasture  as  early  as  possible 
but  if  the  practice  results  in  the  loss  of 
your  milk  market,  nothing  is  gained. 

If  cows  are  allowed  on  garlic  infected 
pasture  but  two  or  three  hours  a  day, 
directly  after  milking  and  then  returned 
to  the  barn  yard,  probably  all  of  the 
garlic  flavor  will  have  disappeared  by  the 
next  milking  time.  Feeding  dry  feed 
two  or  more  hours  prior  to  milking  also 
has  a  good  effect.  Often  cooling  milk 
in  the  presence  of  air,  as  over  one  of  the 
different  types  of  areating  coolers,  will 
frequently  take  out  any  slight  garlic 
odor. 

Early  pasture  on  wheat  or  rye  fre- 
quently results  in  undesirable  odors  in 
the  milk. 

Milk  with  a  garlic  or  other  objectional 
flavor  cannot  be  used  in  the  fluid  milk 
trade  and  most  persons  do  not  like  the 
flavor  in  butter  or  other  dairy  products. 

To  insure  a  good  demand  for  milk, 
producers  should  make  every  effort  to 
provide  an  article  that  the  consumer  will 


use.     Therein  lies  half  the  battle  of  a 
good  market. 

It's  up  to  producers  whose  pastures 
arc  infested  with  garlic  or  other  bad 
flavoring  weeds  to  use  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  furnish  milk  that  meets  the 
public  demand. 


CLEAN  UP  AND  SAVE  MONEY 


Proper  Care  and  Methods  Net 
Bigger  Rsturns 

Have  you  ever  figured  up  just  how 
much  money  you  have  lost  each  year 
due  to  sour  milk?  Have  you  kept 
account  of  the  losses  in  milk  that  has 
been  returned  by  your  dealer,  due  to 
various  other  causes? 

The  money  value  of  the  milk  lost 
each  year,  will,  in  many  cases,  more  than 
pay  for  the  expenditure  necessary  on 
most  dairy  farms  under  the  Sanitary 
Reguplations  now  operative  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed. 

Many  persons  look  upon  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  for  dairy  facilities  and 
care  of  their  milk  as  an  unnecessary 
expense.  On  the  contrary  such  improve- 
ments will  actually  save  them  money 
every  year. 

The  first  cost  of  these  improvements 
may  appear  high.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, however,  the  improvements 
and  betterments  are  permanent  in 
character  and  the  added  cost  in  the 
production  of  milk,  spread  out  over  a 
term  of  years,  is  but  triffing. 

"What  These  Improvements  Mean 

Years  and  years  ago  wheat  was 
harvested  entirely  by  means  of  the 
cradle.  Today  the  cradle  is  no  longer 
in  evidence.  Today  better  methods  of 
harvesting  wheat  are  in  use. 

Years  and  years  ago  milk  was  milk, 
but  the  public  now  demands  milk  that  is 
clean,  safe,  and  sanitary.  Methods  of 
(production,  care,  and  handling  are 
necessary  to  insure  the  use  of  an 
adequate  amount  of  milk  by  the  public. 

The  Dairy  Council  has  done  much 
toward  the  greater  consumption  of  milk. 
Its  value  as  a  food  is  being  shown  to 
thousands  of  consumers  daily. 

In  the  territory  surrounding  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed,  sanitary  regulations 
on  dairy  farms,  the  handling,  shipment, 
and  distribution  of  milk  are  being 
rigidly  enforced.  Many  cities,  towns^ 
and  communities  in  neighboring  states, 
enforcq  sanitary  regulations  for  milk 
production  and   distribution. 

To  insure  an  adequate  consumption  of 
the  milk  produced  in  our  own  Milk  Shed 
similar  regulations  are  necessary  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  market. 

The  safe  and  sane  method  for  every 
producer  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  is  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  comply  with  the  new 
Sanitary  Regulations  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible. 

This  is  not  a  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  money,  but  must  be  considered  in 
the  way  of  an  investment.  It  will  save 
losses  on  the  farm,  and  a  dollar  saved  Is 
a  dollar  gained. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  send 
your  "Application  for  Permit"  properly 
filled  out,  to  the  Quality  Control  De- 
partment of  the  Interstate  Dairy  Council, 
Boyertown  Building,  Philadelphia,  at 
once. 

If  you  have  failed  to  receive  a  copy 
of  the  Sanitary  Regulations  and  Detailed 
Information,  together  with  Application 
for  Permit,  write  the  Quality  Control 
Department,  address  above,  and  copies 
will  be  sent  you. 


PENNSYLVANIA  BUREAU 
OF  FOODS  AND 

CHEMISTRY  MERGE 

A  merger  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  announced  by  Secretary  F.  P. 
Willits.  The  new  unit  is  the  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Chemistry,  with  James  Foust 
as  director  and  James  W.  Kellogg  as 
assistant  director  and  chief  chemist. 

The  decision  to  consolidate  the  work 

was   made  after  carefully   studying  the 

activities     and     the    methods     of    both 

Bureaus  for  more  than  a  year.  It  is 
expected  that  the  merger  will  bring 
increased  efficiency  and  economy  into  the 
campaign  against  unlawful  sale  of  mis- 
branded  and  adulterated  food  materials 
in  this  State. 

Secretary  Willits,  pointing  out  that 
both  Bureaus  are  law  enforcing  agencies, 
and  that  they  employ  two  sets  of  field 
agents  to  collect  samples  of  suspected 
products,  to  make  inspections  and 
investigations,  and  to  institute  prose- 
cutions, said  the  merger  will  avoid 
duplication  because  one  set  of  field  men 
will  in  the  future  do  all  the  work. 

No  change  in  the  working  force  is 
contemplated.  The  economy  effected 
will  also  make  it  possible  to  analyze 
more  samples.  The  number  of  districts 
will  be  increased,  enabling  the  field  force 
to  comb  the  State  more  thoroughly  in 
their  search  for  fraudulent  products. 

Mr.  Foust  has  requested  Secretary 
Willits  to  arrange  for  his  retirement  as 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Chemistry  in  April,  1926,  when  he  will 
have  completed  twenty-five  years  in  the 
State's  service.  Accordingly,  Secretary 
Willits  has  selected  Mr.  Kellogg  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Foust  as  director  of  the  Bureau 
at  that  time.    The  Secretary  said: 

"I  am  sincerely  sorry  that  Mr.  Foust 
desires  to  retire  from  the  splendid  work 
he  is  doing  in  Pennsylvania,  I  would 
not  consider  any  change  except  at  his 
request. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  adminstration 
of  the  laws,  Mr.  Foust  has  worked  out 
a  most  efficient  plan  and  has  a  wealth  of 
information  pertaining  to  law  enforce- 
ment in  his  mind  and  on  record.  Mr. 
Kellogg  will  become  closely  associated 
with  Mr.  Foust  so  that  he  may  be  fully 
trained  to  follow  out  the  methods  and 
carry  out  the  policies  that  have  made 
Pennsylvania  a  leading  state  in  the 
enforcement  of  pure  food  laws." 

Mr.  Kellogg  has  conducted  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
During  that  time  he  has  acquired  vast 
experience  in  practical  law  enforcement 
and  food  chemistry  which  he  will  apply 
as    director    of   the   combined    Bureaus. 


CARING  FOR  THE  HOTBED 

Much  damage  is  done  each  year  by 
neglecting  to  provide  plenty  of  air  on 
sunny  days  for  the  hotbed  and  cold 
frame.  One  hour's  neglect  will  often 
ruin  the  entire  crop  of  plants.  Watering 
is  also  important  and  should  be  done  only 
on  clear  days,  preferably  during  the 
morning.  Plants  need  little  water  on 
cold,  cloudy  days. 


OIL  THE  HARNESS 

Take  care  of  your  leather  equipment  at 
all  times,  but  especially  during  the  wet 
weather  and  spring  months.  Frequent 
washing  and  oiling  should  make  a 
harness  of  the  proper  weight  and  grade 
last  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years. 
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LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


Philadelphia   SelUng   Plan 

BeginniiiK  with  January  milk  will  be  paid  for  on  the  basic  and  surt.hi.  ti1»t,  wni, 
1^1^^  NwT'l  o'o*^"  *'"l*'^  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  anTount  will  T  paid  or' on  the 
tl^J^Lt       ^'7^,  92   score  butter  price  for  the  mouth,  plus  20   per  .en  .      MUk  in  excess  of 

INTEE-STATE  MILK  PRODUCEES  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 
Prices  are  based  on   3   per  cent,  hutterfnt  milk    with   a   differential 

tenth  pomt  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point,  up  or  down 

'ThiB  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  ffl   fh«  nrnH,„.o« 

uujoiB    UB.UK    It    as    a    oasis    or    payment    to    producers    shall    in    addition 


of  4    cents    for   each 


following  contribution  and  payments: 

(1)      To    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State 


make 


•  II 
the 


per 


_  .      -     „      .„  ^     ■  ^   ,  Dairy    Council    2    cents    per 

quarts)   of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon 

(2)      To    the    Inter-State    Milk    Producers    Association    2    cents 
quarts)   of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association 

(8)      To    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council    2    cents    per 
quarts),    of   all    milk    bought    from    other   producers   at  price  listed  hereon 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
m  production  and  distribution   of   milk   in  the  Philadelphia   Milk   Shed-    for  •  quaniy 

stabilization  of  markets,   and   for  an  educational 
products. 

Prices   subject    to   change  whenever  warranted 


thereto 

100    pounds  (46^ 

100    pounds  (46Vi 

100    pounds  (46% 


_     improvement  and 
campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 


MARCH   BASIC   PRICE 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

GRADE   B   MARKET   BOLK 


Test 

per  cent. 

3. 

8.05 
.1.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.S 
3.35 
3.4 
8.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
8.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.8 
4.85 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lb. 
$2.f)4 
2.96 
2.98 
8.00 
8.02 
3.04 
8.06 
3.08 
3.10 
3.12 
8.14 
3.16 
3.18 
3.20 
3.22 
3.24 
3.26 
3.28 
8.80 
8.32 
3.34 
3.36 
3.38 
3.40 
3.42 
3.44 
8.46 
3.48 
3.. "SO 
3.52 
3.54 
3.56 
3.58 
3.60 
3.62 
3.64 
3.66 
3.68 
3.70 
3.72 
3.74 


Price 
per  qt. 
6.3 
6.35 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.7 
6.75 
6.75 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 
6.95 
7. 

7.05 
7.05 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.7 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 


Tewt 
per  cent. 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.0 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 


MARCH   SURPLUS 

(MaKK   I 
per  100  lb.   per  qt 


$2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.4;> 
2.51 
2.53 
2.5,-) 
2.57 
2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.73 
2.75 
2.77 
2.79 
2.81 
2.83 
2.85 
2.87 
2.89 
2.91 
2.93 
2.95 
2.97 
2.99 
3.01 
3.03 
3.05 
3.07 
3.09 
3.11 
3.13 
3.15 
3.17 
3.19 
3.21 
3.23 


.1.2 

5.25 

5.3 

5.3 

5.35 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

5.65 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6. 

»5. 

6.05 

6.1 

6.15 

6.2 

6.25 

6.3 

6.3 

6.35 

6.4 

6.45 

6.5 

6.55 

6.6 

6.6 

6.65 

6.7 

6.75 

6.8 

6.85 

6.9 

6.9 


PRICES 

Cla.'^s 
per  100  lb 
$2.05 

2.07 

2.0U 

2.11 

2.13 

2.15 

2.17 

2.19 

O   Ol 

.«.  M  X 

2.23 

2.25 

2.27 

2.29 

2.31 

2.33 

2.35 

2.37 

2.39 

2.41 

2.43 

2.45 

2.47 

2.49 

2.51 

2.53 

2.55 

2.57 

2.59 

2.61 

2.63 

2.65 

2.67 

2.69 

2.71 

2.73 

2.75 

2.77 

2.79 

2.81 

2.83 

2.S.-. 


II 

per  qt. 
4.4 
4.45 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

5.05 
5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.35 
5.4 
5.4 
5.45 
5.5 
5.55 
5,C 
5.65 
5.7 
5.7 
5.75 
5.8 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
6. 
6. 

6.05 
(i.l 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 

OR   MARKET   MILK 

V.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  stations 

in  the  50  mile  one  at  3%   butterfat 

Receiving 
F.  O.  B.  per  station  50  mile 

one  per  cwt. 
2.39 
2.89 
2.89 
2.89 
2.78 
2.78 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.78 
2.89 
2.89 

2.89 
2.37 
2.87 


1923 

quart  Ph 

•January 

6.35 

February 

6.85 

March 

6.85 

April 

6.85 

May 

7.1 

.rune 

7.1 

Tuly 

7.86 

August 

7.35 

September 

7.35 

October    1-15 

7.35 

October    16-31 

7.1 

Vovember 

6.35 

December 

6.35 

1924 

lanuary 

6.35 

I'ebruary 

6.3 

March 

«.8 

by   market    conditions. 

MARCH  BASIC  MILK 
Country  Receiving   Station 
GRADE     B    MARKET    MILK 
Quotation.s    are    at   railroad   points.      Inland 

subject    to    local 


stations    carry 
arrangements." 

Prices  are  less 
r  barges. 


differentials 
freight  and  receiving  station 


21 

3] 

41 

51 

6] 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


Miles 
1  to  10 
11  tn 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


20 

30 

40 

50 

fiO 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

200 

270 

280 

290 

300 


Basic  Quantity  3%  Milk 

Freight  Rates  Price 

.                100  lbs.  3%    milk 

""'•I.               .268  $2  44 

;;         .283  2:48 

.303  a.41 

.313  2.40 

.383  2.88 

843  2.87 

.364  2.84 

::                 .374  2.88 

.389  2.82 

.399  2.31 

.414  2.29 

.424  2.28 

.484  2.27 

.450  2.26 

.460  2.25 

.475  2.23 

.480  2.22 

.490  2  21 

.505  2.20 

.510  2.20 

.520  2.19 

.535  2.17 

.540  2  17 

•  550  2.16 

.556  2.15 

.566  2.14 

.576  2.18 

.581  2.18 

.696  2.11 

.600  2.11 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

8.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

••1.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.3.-> 

4.4 

4.4  5 

4.5 

4.55 

4.r, 

4.fi5 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


MARCH 

Class  I 

per  100  lb. 
$1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2!23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.^1 
2.33 
2.3.--, 
2.37 
2,39 
2.41 
2.43 
2-1  r> 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.55 
2.57 
2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.65 


SURPLUS   PRICE 
Class  11 

per  100  lb. 


Test 
3. 
3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.:!-> 
3.4 
3.4  5 

3.r> 

3.55 

3.6 

3.fi5 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4  1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4  9 

4.95 

5. 


$1.47 
1.49 
1.51 
1 .53 
1.55 
1 .57 
1..'.9 
l.fil 
1.63 
1 .65 
1.67 
1.69 
1.71 
1.73 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.88 
1.86 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 


SURPLUS   PRICES 
Monthly  Surplus  Prices 
milk    at    all    receiving    stations 

1923 

Average  per  month 


.lanuary 

February 

March 

•Vpril 

.May 

.June 

July 

August 

September 

•January 

February 

March 


Class  I 
$2.49 
2.36 
2.37 
2.24 
2.02 
1.86 
1.86 
2.08 
2.19 

1924 
2.53 
2.41 
2.26 


Class  II 
$2.07 
1.97 
1.98 
1.86 
1.68 
1.56 


2.10 
2.00 
1.87 


APRIL  PRICES 

F.  O.  B.  PHILADELPHIA 

County   Stations 

The  same  prices  for  basic  milk  as  quoted 
jiltove,  under  February  apply  in  Maroh,  snb- 
ject  however,  to  change  whenever  warranted 
by  market  conditions. 


1 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

31 


What  Are  Standardized 
Ingredients? 

THE  standardizing  process,  through   which 
every  Larro  ingredient  must   pass,  works 
just  like  the  hour-glass. 

To  say,  for  instance,  that  Larro  bran  is  standard- 
ized means  that  scores  of  carloads  of  highest 
grade  bran,  with  all  their  variations,  have  been 
combined  into  one  unchanging  blend  of  bran 
that  is  just  right  in  every  way — in  color,  texture, 
analysis  and  feeding  value. 

The  standardizing  process  does  what  Nature  and 
the  people  who  produce  feeding  stuffs  cannot  do 
—  it  keeps  each  Larro  ingredient  exactly  the 
same  —  it  takes  out  the  variations  of  color,  tex- 
ture, analysis  and  feeding  value  that  they  allow 
to  creep  in. 

That's  why  Larro  not  only  looks  the  same,  but 
is  the  same,  year  in  and  year  out. 

Larro  makes  ccJws  do  their  best  all  the  time — 
they  don't  go  off  feed — they  make  you  a  bigger 
profit  whether  milk  is  up  or  down.  Let  Larro 
end  your  feeding  problems  now.  It's  the  same 
milk-making,  profit-making  ration  all  the  year 
round.     Safe,  uniform,  healthful,  profitable. 

The  Larrowe  Milling   Company 

nCLarrowe  Building  Detroit,  Michigan 


MARCH  BUTTER  PRICES 


92  Score  Solid  Packed 


New  York 


48 
48 
48 
47 
47 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
4S 
48 
4ft 
47 
47 
46 
46 
44 
43 
43 
42 
40 
40 


1/2 
1/2 

1/2 
3/4 

1/2 
1/2 
3/4 
3/4 

1/4 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 

1/3 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


Philad 
49 
49 
48 
47 
47 
48 
48 
48 
49 
49 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
47 
47 
46 
4(i 
44 
43 
43 
42 
41 
41 


elpliia 


1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


Chicago 
48 

47  1/2 

46  1/2 

45  1/2 

45  1/2 

46  3/4 
47 

47 

46  3/4 
47 

47  3/4 
47 

46  3/4 
46  1/2 
46  1/4 
46  1/4 
46  1/2 
46  1/2 
45 

44  1/2 
43  1/2 
43  1/2 
42  1/2 
40  1/2 
39 


Lyons  Sarcastic  Kt)rndykc,  owned  by 
A.S.  Deysher  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
is  the  state's  new  Holstein  Frcsian  leader 
for  production  of  butter  in  ten  months 
as  a  junior  three-year-old.  Milk,  21.016.4 
pounds  and  butterfat,  702.45  pounds — 
equal  to  878  pounds  butter.  She  is  also 
the  national  butterfat  champion  in  her 
class  and  holds  the  third  highest  milk 
record  for  her  age  in  the  United  States. 


REPORT  ON  DAIRY  OUTLOOK 

A  distinct  warning  to  dairy  farmers 
.iKainst  over-production  was  voiced  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  March 
IHth,  in  its  report  on  "The  Agricultural 
Outlook  for  1924."    The  report  says: 

"The  dairy  industry  has  expanded  to 
the  point  where  gross  domestic  pro- 
duction, in  terms  of  whole  milk,  slightly 
exceeds  gross  domestic  consumption. 
Altlioiigli  IS  million  pounds  net  of 
butter  jind  64  million  pounds  of  cheese 
were  imported  during  1923,  stocks  of 
condensed  milk  and  other  products,  more 
than  equivalent  to  these  imports,  were 
piled  up  within  the  country.  Judging 
from  the  numbers  of  cows  on  farms, 
there  will  be  a  further  increase  in 
domestic  production  in  1924.  Foreign 
surplus  production  is  likewise  steadily 
increasing.  This  competition,  coupled 
with  the  already  heavy  production  in  this 
country  and  the  possibility  that  con- 
sumer demand  may  not  be  indefinitely 
maintained  at  levels  predicated  upon 
great  industrial  prosperity,  suggest  the 
necessity  for  consenratism  as  to  further 
expansion  in  dairy  production." 


Uncle  Ab  says:  The  man  who  fits  his 
place  now  needn't  worry  a  lot  about 
what  h.'is  gone  before  or  what  may  come 
after. 


Some  say  work  is  a  curse,  others  that 
it's  a  blessing;  Uncle  Ab  says  that, 
either  way,  there's  nothing  to  equal  the 
satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done. 


Page  6 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


April,  1924 


(REPEATED  BY  REQUEST) 


The  Mosd^onderful 


«««%«r-  V*   .       <«m  f    • 


Get 
Yours  ff aw 


iiami  Duuivrwrwrniea 

This  magnificent  book  was  written  for  you.  It 
contains  many  profitable  pointers  for  dairymen  and 
fourteen  full  page  color  illustrations  of  the  World's  Champion  Cows 
of  various  breeds.  It  is  a  masterpiece!  Each  big  illustration  alone  is 
well  worth  framing.    Only  a  limited  number  are  left. 

Your  Copy  is  Ready 

Give  us  these  facts: — the  number  of  cows  you  own — the  name  of  your  local 
dealer  and  his  address.  Then  we  will  forward  your  copy  of  this  unusual 
book — free!  Every  dairyman  will  prize  this  volume.  Get  yours  now — 
first  come,  first  served. 

20  £x^3  Quarts  of  Milk 

Count  'em  From  Every  Sack  of 

International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed 


as  compared  to  usine  wheat  feed  or  uround 
Kraint.  We  guarantee  this  increase  has  b^ecn 
secured  in  hundreds  of  actual  tests.  Both 
protein  and  molasses  produce  milk.  Inter- 
national Special  Dairy  contains  both.  This 
great  feed  is  digestible  aod  palatable  and  is 


skillfully  processed  and  mixed,  thus  insur 
in«r  a  hie  extra  eain  in  milk.  Accept  no 
substitute.  Interior  brands  ottered  by  other 
mills  cannot  produce  the  same  profitable 
results  as  International  Special  Dairy.  Order 
some  today. 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Live  Dealers  and  Dittriet  Sale»  Agentm  Wanted 


Blue  Ribbon  Electric  Milker 

The  Final  Answer  to  the  Milking  Problem 

TTS  revolutionary  de- 
^  «?ign  and  steady  me- 
chanical pulsator  is  the 
biggest  improvement 
ever  made  in  milking 
machines. 

A  complete  portable 
milker  requiring  no  pipe 
line  installation. 

Learn  the  facts  about  this 
remarkably  handy,  time- 
saving,  easy  way  of  milk- 
ing. Simple,  inexpensive 
—steady.  Full  particulars 
sent  on  request. 

Electric  Products 
Corporation 

3737  Belmont  Arcnue,  Chicaco.  IlL 


'ri^^    ^IrkWAv*    I    1-  -I  f        An  improved  milker  (or  tha  man  without  eleolrlo 
1  Ue    V.IUVCr    LiCai         j,y^    Kaslly  installed  -  easily  operated 


act  of  a  geheration  in  milking  machine  development. 


the  prod- 
Write  for  iree  illustrated  folder. 


PHILADELPHIA    (wood  stave) 
KEYSTONE    (wood  stave) 

CENTURY      (CEMENT  STAVE) 

UTILITY      (GLAZED    TILE) 
RIGHT  PRICE— TERMS— SERVICE 
"When  You  Want  a  SILO  See  SCHLICHTER" 

E.  F.  Schlicher  Co. 

10  S.   18th. ST..  PHILA. 


WOOD     TANKS 
FEED    TRUCKS 


s 
I 

L 
O 

s 


^RAOt 
MARK 


NICE 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISHES 

Writ*  for  Color  Cards  %nA  UookUt  "Pdnt  Pointors" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


STANDARD  TIME  MEASURES  NOT 

EFFECTIVE 

Daylight  Saving  Time  in  Force  Again 


In  the  face  of  legislation,  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  there 
appears  to  be  a  definite  eflfort,  in  some 
cities  and  towns  to  evade  the  spirit  and 
letter   of  the  law. 

The  Standard  Time  League,  at  a  meet- 
ing recently  held  in  Philadelphia,  takes 
exception  to  the  action  of  city  author- 
ities   to   foist  on   the  public   regulations 

which  practically  place  in  effect  daylight 
saving  j)rograms. 

In  the  face  of  determined  efforts  to 
enforce  legislation  along  other  lines,  it 
seems  regretable  that  the  direct  effort  to 
evade  the  Standard  Time  Laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania should  be  winked  at. 

The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

It  is  beyond  our  power  of  comprehen- 
sion how  any  council  can  exi)ect  any  re- 
spect for  ordinances  and  orders  which 
they  may  make,  after  passing  a  recom- 
mendation that  every  citizen  violate  both 
federal  law  and  our  state  law  which 
says:  that  standard  time  shall  be  the 
sole  and  uniform  legal  standard  of  time 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  that  all 
matters  of  business  "public,  legal,  com- 
mercial and  otherwise^'  shall  be  con- 
strued in  accordance  with  it  and  that  no 
city  has  any  power  to  change  it  by  ordi- 
nance, resolution  or  rule. 

To  make  themselves  iounune  from 
legal  attack,  they  have  merely  shoved 
the  responsibility  on  to  the  citizens,  ask- 
ing them  as  individuals  to  disrespect  the 
law.  Such  a  recommendation  is  un- 
patriotic and  amounts  to  no  less  than 
rebellion  against  our  State  and  National 
Government. 

We  ask  every  patriotic  and  self-re- 
specting citizen  and  business  organiza- 
tion to  denounce  it  by  refusing  to  change 
their  clocks  and  watches  and  we  further 
ask  every  church,  organization,  business 
establishment  and  private  citizen  that 
docs  not  wish  to  become  a  party  to  this 
movement,  to  refuse  to  use  other  than 
standard  time,  not  only  for  the  time  of 
their  services  or  business,  but  in  all  ad- 
vertisements, communications  and  an- 
nouncements— both  written  and  verbal. 
We  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  school  board,  being  an 
official  board,  is  specifically  prohibited 
from  using  other  than  standard  time. 
If  this  leads  to  confusion,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  brought  about 
only  by  those  who  will  not  respect  the 
laws  of  the  nation  and  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

The  Standard  Time  Leagfue  offers  no 
objection  to  the  advancing  of  the  daily 
work  day.  It  is  within  the  province  of 
the  citizens  to  begin  and  stop  work  at 
such  time  as  they  see  fit,  but  the  ad- 
vancing of  clocks  and  watches  and  the 
confusion  due  to  the  unequal  standard  of 
time  leads  to  endless  confusion  and 
should  not  be  adopted. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING 

IN  NEW  JERSEY 

A  daylight  saving  measure  has  been 
introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  State 
Assembly. 

The  act  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey; 

1.  No  county,  city,  borough,  town, 
township,     or     other     municipality    or 


political  subdivision  of  this  State 
shall  by  ordinance,  resolution,  or  rule 
adopt  a  different  standard  of  time  for 
any  year,  or  any  portion   of  any   year 

thnn  thnf  provided  hy  the  ncY  \(\  whit'h 
this  act  is  a  supplement;  and  all 
ordinances,  resolutions  and  rules  hereto- 
fore adopted  contrary  to  this  act  are 
liereby  declared  to  be  made  void  and  of 
no  effect. 

2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immedi- 
ately. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  hear 
ing  was  held  before  the  Committee  on 
Miscellanous  Business,  early  in  February, 
at  which  representatives  of  the  Intertsate 
Milk  Producers  Association  and  the 
Standard  Time  League  were  in  at- 
tendance, there  has  been  no  progress 
looking  toward  the  passage  of  the  bill. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  AGAIN 

Philadelphia  City  Council  has  again 
blazed  the  way  for  Daylight  Saving 
time  in  that  city. 

Early  in  March,  councils  adopted  a 
resolution,  which,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, puts  Philadelphia  in  the  rank  of 
Daylight  Savers. 

This  measure  was,  however,  not  a  city 
ordinance,  but  sails  under  cover  as  u 
"resolution".    The  resolution  follows: 

WHEREAS,  By  a  Resolution  of  this 
Council  adopted  April  28,  1923,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  were  re- 
quested to  so  regulate  their  business 
and  affairs  that  one  hour  of  daylight 
might  be  saved  on  each  day  between  the 
last  Sunday  of  April  and  the  last  Sun- 
day of  September,  and  that  for  that 
purpose  they  should  set  their  watches, 
clocks  and  timepieces  ahead  one  hour 
at  two  o'clock,  ante-meridian,  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  April,  and  detard  or  turn 
them  back  at  the  same  hour  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  September;  and  that  those 
in  control  of  the  various  departments 
and  bureaus  of  the  City  government  and 
the  other  public  officials  within  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,  should  so  arrange  the 
business  of  their  respective  branches  of 
government  that  the  time  of  public 
employment  might  begin  one  hour 
earlier  in  the  morning  least  one  hour 
earlier  in  the  day  whenever  such  re- 
arrangement might  be  practicable  and 
legal;  therefore, 

RESOLVED,  By  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  That  the  requests 
contained  in  the  said  Resolution  be  and 
the  same  are  hereby  renewed  for  and 
with  respect  to  the  present  year  and  as. 
to  each  year  hereafter. 

Every  precaution  has  apparently  been 
taken  in  this  resolution — not  to  conflict 
directly  with  the  laws  of  the  Comon- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  which  definitely 
provides  Eastern  Standard  time,  as  the 
legal  time  in  Pennsylvania,  throughout 
the  entire  year. 


Ettrick  Bank  Eglantine,  owned  by  H. 
S.  Seward  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  is  the 
state's  new  Holstein  Fresian  leader  for 
production  of  butter  in  seven  days  as  a 
junior      three-year-old.  Milk,      616.4 

pounds,  and   butterfat,  20,867  pounds — 
equal  to  27.7  pounds  of  butter. 


Let  the  grass  get  a  good  start  before 
turning  out  the  cows;  both  pasture  and 
cows  will  benefit 
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ANALYZES  OF 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
MILK  COSTS 

Washirifrton  milk  producers  receive  aj)- 
l)r<i\im;il(l>  .')()  per  cent  of  the  retail 
liiif  (if  milk,  tlu'  remaining  50  per  cent 
lu'iiijj,  (ii\i(l«-(l  among  tlu*  agencies  of  dis- 
liiimticn,  tlie  I'nited  States  Department 
I  f  Ajiricultiire  lias  found  in  an  extensive 
siirv(y  made  during  the  last  nine  months 

i»r      1M2'}.       Tins     sulit      l»f>tu,'<»<»M     itri><1n/<opc 
•  «■ — -~-  — 

j.n.l  distriltution  agencies  runs  about  the 
same  in  most  cities  for  whicli  information 
is  available. 

Producers  receive  TJc  on  a  15c  quart 
«»f  milk  either  delivered  on  routes  by  dis- 
tributors or  sold  through  single-unit 
grocery  stores  and  delicatessens,  and  63c 
on  a  13c  quart  sold  through  chain  stores. 
In  each  case  an  additional  Ic  a  (jiart 
goes  to  the  distributor's  country  i)lant, 
and  another  2  <>f  a  cent  is  paid  to 
transport  the  milk  to  the  district. 

Six  cents  a  quart  goes  to  the  distri- 
butor's city  plant  in  the  case  of  milk 
delivered  on  routes  by  the  distributor; 
about  3|c  a  quart  in  the  case  of  milk 
sold  through  single-unit  grocery  stores 
and  delicatessens,  and  :i  little  over  .'le  u 
(|uart  on  milk  sold  tlirougli  eliain  stores. 
The  margin  of  grocery  stores  and 
dtlicatessens  is  2Se  a  quart  and  of  chain 
stores  something  less  than   IJc  a  quart. 

About  39,000  gallons  of  milk  come 
into  VV'ashington  daily,  of  which  about 
J»2  per  cent  is  handled  hy  !t  distributors, 
In  all  there  are  iO  distributors  in  the 
district.  The  milk  is  ))roduced  on  ap- 
proximately 1,700  dairy  farms,  most  of 
which  are  within  a  (>0  mile  zone  of  the 
district  and  are  largely  centered  in 
Fairfax,  Loudoun,  and  Prince  William 
Counties  in  Virginia,  and  in  Frederick 
County,  Maryland.  About  90  per  cent 
of  the  supply  comes  through  a  producer's 
organization  having  approximately  1,000 
members. 

The  bulk  of  the  milk  sold  is  3.9  per 
cent  butterfat  content  the  survey  shows. 
Since  November,  1923,  all  distributors 
have  paid  producers  a  bonus  averaging 
Jc  a  quart  for  varying  standards  of  sani- 
tation and  cleanliness,  and  an  additional 
bonus  is  paid  by  some  distributors  who 
receive  milk  only  from  certain  dairies 
that  comply  with  special  sanitary  re- 
quirements. The  lower  price  that  pro- 
ducers receive  for  milk  sold  through  cash 
and  carry  stores  is  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  for  such  milk  it  is  unnecessary  to 
meet  the  special  requirements  for  high 
barn  and  cattle  scores,  and  partly  to  a 
slightly  lower  butterfat  content. 

There  is  a  differential  of  7c  per  gallon 
between  plant  prices  and  f.  o.  b.  Wash- 
ington prices,  8c  of  which  goes  for  trans- 
portation and  4c  for  operating  the  dis- 
tributor's country  plant  where  milk  is 
received,  tested,  cooled  and  loaded  in 
iced  cars  for  shipment.  Were  it  not  for 
the  country  plants  the  area  supplying 
milk  to  Washington  would  tend  to  con- 
tract, inasmuch  as  the  express  rate  or 
less  than  carload  shipments  from  con- 
siderable distances  would  probably  be 
prohibitive. 

The  distributor's  margin  is  consider- 
ably reduced  where  he  sells  in  wholesale 
lots  to  retail  stores,  made  possible  by 
smaller  delivery  expense,  savings  In 
bottle  loss,  and  less  risk  from  delinquent 
or  bad  accounts.  The  necessary  plants 
and  equipment  for  handling  the  milk, 
pasteurising,  bottling  and  refrigerating 
represent  a  large  investment.  Careful 
organization  is  required  with  somewhat 
larger  expenditure  for  labor  and  equip- 
ment   than    is    necessary    in    industries 


THE  BESTOV  CALENDAR 


EQUIPMENT  TO  HANDLE  MILK 


I?  BESTOW/ = 


FROM    COW   TO    CONSUMER 


Headquarters  for  Farm 


V/V/V/ 


You  will  need  a  cooler  during  the  coming 
hot  months ;  the  recent  rulings  call  for  milk 
chilled  on  the  farm. 

To  aid  you  in  the  selection  of  an  efficient, 
economical  cooler,  write  for  a  bulletin  des- 
cribing and  pricing  the  line  of  Bestov 
Tubular  Farm  Coolers.  They  are  made  of 
tinned  copper  and  bronze  and  will  cool  milk 
summer  after  summer  without  needing  re- 
pairs or  wearing  out.  Cold  water,  ice  water  or 
brine  is  used  to  circulate 
through  the  tubes  and 
the  milk  is  aerated  as  it 
flows  over  the  tube  sur- 
faces in  a  thin  sheet. 


Bestov  Farm  Coolers 
are  guaranteed  not  to 
leak ;  they  will  stand 
a  pressure  of  150  lbs. 
Other  tubular  coolers 
do  not  measure  up  to 
this  standard. 

B«U  PhoM  LocMt  1018 


Send  for  the  Bestov  Cooler 
Bulletin  before  buying ! 


sseiaL- 


mpany 

1918  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


CHAMPION 

FARM 

COOLER 

For  the  dairyman 
who  wants  a  simple 
cflicient  cheap  cooler 
and  aerator.  Made 
in  3  sizes.  Easy  to 
use.  Write  or  phone 
for  prices. 


Next  to  Stanley  Theatre 


where  the  consumer  demnnd  i.s  less 
exacting. 

Some  retail  stores,  on  account  of 
competition,  sell  milk  at  cost.  Other 
stores  sell  on  margins  of  from  Ic  to  3c. 
A  majority  of  the  single-unit  type  stores 
receive  either  2c  or  3c  per  quart  for  their 
service,  whereas  chain  stores  work  on  a 
small  margin,  made  possible  by  lower 
operating  costs  due  to  absence  of  delivery 
and  credit  service,  and  the  advantage  of 
large  scale  purchasing  and  efficient 
management. 

The  department  points  out  that  the 
various  estimates  of  margins  represent 
average  conditions  for  the  city  as  a 
whole.  Most  of  the  data  were  furnished 
the  department  by  the  principal  dis- 
tributors, the  Maryland-Virginia  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  and  the  District 
Health  Department. 


BERKS  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

Annual  Report 


MINERAL  CONTENTS  OF 

BODY  WORTH  98  CENTS 

The  new  material  value  of  an  average 
human  being  is  ninety-eight  cents 
according  to  analytical  research  made  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  Pierle,  head  of  the  Chemistry 
Department  at  the  West  Texas  teachers' 
college.  Dr.  Plerle  has  found  that  the 
body  of  a  man  weighing  160  poimds,  if 
divided  into  its  component  chemical 
elements,  would  be  found  to  contain 
enough  water  to  wash  a  pair  of  blankets, 
enough  iron  to  make  a  ten  penny  nail, 
lime  sufficient  to  whitewash  a  small 
chicken  coop,  and  enough  sulphur  to 
kill  the  fleas  on  a  good  sia^d  dog.  All 
these  elements,  he  estimates,  could  be 
purchased  at  a  drug  store  for  ninety- 
eight  cents. 


MILK  FOR  HEALTH 


Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  dairymen, 
whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  the 
Berks  County  Cow  Testing  Association, 
would  profit  gfreatly  from  a  study  of  the 
records   kept  by  the  association  for  the 

year  ending.  February  16th,  1924. 

These  records  were  turned  over  to  the 
Dairy  Extension  Department  of  the  State 
College  for  correction  and  have  recently 
been  returned  to  the  Berks  County  Farm 
Bureau  office  where  they  are  being  held 
as  a  summary  of  production  in  the  25 
association  herds. 

The  average  number  of  cows  in  the 
association  was  316.63. 

The  summary  shows  the  average  pro- 
duction for  the  entire  association  to  be 
6936  pounds  of  3.6  per  cent  butterfat 
milk  and  248.7  pounds  of  butterfat. 

A  classification  of  the  370  cows  in  the 
association  discloses  the  fact  that  there 
were  206  cows  that  gave  over  6,000 
pounds  of  milk  and  284  cows  with  under 
200  pounds  of  fat  to  their  credit.  The 
average  cow  returned  $1.98  for  every 
dollar  expended  for  feed.  The  feed  cost 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  produced 
was  $1.40  and  for  every  pound  of  butter- 
fat 89  cents. 

The  value  of  products  per  cow  was 
$191.48;  the  cost  of  roughage,  $46.40; 
the  cost  of  grain,  $60.43;  the  total  cost 
of  feed,  per  cow,  was  $96.88;  the  rettirn 
above  feed  cost  per  cow,  $94.60. 

These  facts  and  others  brought  out  in 
the  report  made  by  the  state  college 
specialists,  will  be  of  untold  beniflt  to 
the   Berks   County   dairy   farmers    who 


chooses  to  ai)ply  tlicni  to  his  dairy  busi- 
ness. Dairying  will  never  return  the 
greatest  profit  until  the  dairyman  keeps 
careful  records  on  each  of  his  cows,  and 
studies  there  records  to  improve  his 
methods.  The  keeping  of  records  is  of 
no  value  unless  the  results  are  applied 
to  the  business. 

In  the  Berks  County  Cow  Testing 
A.ssociation  which  runs  from  February 
15th,  192.S,  to  February  16th,  1924,  there 
fire  200  cows  with  over  6,000  pounds  of 
milk  divided  as  follows: 
1    Cow    with    over    18,000    lbs.   of   milk 
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with  over  200  pounds  of 

butterfat,  divided 

as  follows: 
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This  Concrete 

Bfilk  House 

Will  Increase  Your 

Profits 

Coolness,  cleanliness,  permanence, 
ease  of  construction,  economy  —  all 
the  qualities  desirable  in  a  milk  house 
can  be  assured  by  building  it  of 
Concrete. 

The  Concrete  milk  houses  described 
in  our  free  booklet  F-14  are  saving 
and  making  money  for  thousands  of 
farmers  large  and  small.  So  uniformly 
satisfactory  have  they  been  that  in 
many  states  creameries  specify  that 
farmers  supplying  them  sl^all  have 
milk  houses  of  this  type. 

Our  booklet  shows  all  details  of  these  houses 
.  and  gives  specific  instructions  for  building  them. 
Send  for  your  free  copy 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


347  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Union  Trust  Building 
WASHINGTON  D.  C. 


13i;  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA  PA. 


qA  National  Organization  to  Improve  and 
Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 


Of  I  ices  in  3  0  Cities 


Gleanings  from  the  Field 

MARCH  MEMBERSHIP  WORK 


Because  of  the  generally  poor  roads 
throughout  the  territory  no  organized 
drives  have  been  conducted  this  month 
up  to  this  time  (March  26th).  Harring- 
ton, Del.,  is  to  be  the  scene  of  conflict  for 
the  first  scheduled  drive  since  a  snow- 
storm literally  blew  us  out  of  Washing- 
ton Coimty,  Md.  The  Harrington  drive 
is  to  begin  March  26th  and  is  to  cover, 
in  the  main,  the  Northern  portion  of 
Sussex  County,  Del. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  organization  has  gone  on  with 
a  moderate  but  steady  pace  during 
March.  Up  to  the  26th,  66  new  members 
have  joined,  signing  up  for  a  total  of  673 
cows.  The  majority  of  these  new  mem- 
l)ers  have  come  in  from  two  sections, 
Burlington  County,  N.  J.  and  Townsend 
(New  Castle  Co.)  Del.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  dairies  represented  are 


moderately     large     in     size,     averaging 
nearly  10  milking  cows. 

In  point  of  membership  the  Townsend 
receiving  stations  moved  up  a  notch  as 
compared  with  other  Delaware  plants, 
in  that  section  Townsend  ran  last  in 
percentage  membership  among  the 
shippers.  Kirkwood  now  occupies  that 
position.  The  standing  of  Delaware 
receiving  stations  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  highest  percentage  of  Inter-State 
members  shipping  to  that  station  is  now 
as  follows: 

1st — Clayton 

2nd— Mt.  Pleasant 

3rd — Newark 

•tth — Townsend 

6th — Harrington 

6th — Kirkwood 
This  standing  we  hope  to  see  altered 
considerably    following    the    Harrington 
membership  drive  now  in  progreit. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR 
PREMITS 

(Conlinued   fioiii    paj;**    1 ) 
<>.     Can    I    use    a    part    of    the    water 
trough    for   t'()oliii}?   my   milk? 

It  niiglit  be  possible  t(»  use  one  end 
of  the  walerinfr  troiitrh  to  cool  the  milk, 
providing  the  trough  is  long  t-nough  to 
riacli  through  the  milk  house  and  out 
into  the  l)arnyar(l  so  lliat  the  stdck  would 
drink  at  tiie  other  end.  If  this  were 
done  it  would  he  neeessary  to  Iiavi"  « 
divison  in  tin-  trough  so  that  Ihe  end 
devoted  to  milk  would  be  entirely  sep- 
arate from  tile  end  devote«l  to  watering 
tile  eattle.  However,  an  overflow  pipe 
would  l)e  permitted  running  from  the 
l)ortion  of  the  Irougli  in  the  milk  house 
to  the  portion  used  for  watering  thi' 
stoek. 

7.  Must  wails  in  eow  stable  or  milk 
house  he  i)ainted? 

Walls  do  not  have  to  be  painted.  They 
ean  either  he  of  smooth  finish,  painted 
or  whitewashed.  Where  tliey  are  not 
of  smooth  finish  and  where  they  are  not 
painted,    they    vmxt    be    whitewashed. 

8.  H(AV  nuieh  more  will  you  pay  for 
nnlk    made    under    sanitary    regulations.' 

Two  (piestions  are  involved.  The  C(m- 
sumer  of  fluid  milk  demands  a  clean, 
safe  suj)i)ly.  Its  to  your  interest  to 
produce  it.  It  will  increase  consump- 
tion. It  will  forestall  drastic  regula- 
tions by  city,  county  and  township 
boards  of  health,  and  it  will  preserve 
your  market  from  an  invasion  of  milk 
not  produced  uniler  such  regulations 
from  distant  jjoints.  The  Sanitary  Regu- 
lations do  not  involve  any  great  expense, 
considered  oven  a  term  of  years,  and 
meun.s  nuieh  to  the  consumers  of  your 
milk. 

9.  Why  the  small  top  milk  pail? 
Practically    every    experiment    station 

in  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
been  recommending  the  small  top  pails 
for  years.  It  is  recognhsed  as  the  best 
pail  for  the  production  of  clean  milk. 
A  great  many  farmers  claim  they  cannot 
milk  in  this  kind  of  pail,  but  if  you  v.  ill 
try  them  for  a  few  weeks  you  will  find 
that  you  will  probably  never  again  want 
to  go  back  to  the  open  pail. 

10.  Will  inspector  be  at  my  farm 
before  May  31? 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  just 
when  the  inspector  will  reach  your  farm. 
Inspections  are  being  made  now  just  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  we  have  already 
eompleted  the  inspections  in  two  of  the 
counties  in  the  Philadelphia  district.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  be  ready  for  the 
inspector  should  be  arrive  by  May  31, 
and  in  the  event  that  he  does  arrive 
before  May  31  remember  that  you  have 
until  that  date  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  regulations. 

11.  Is  my  dealer  co-operating  in  tliis 
movement? 

If  you  are  shipping  to  a  dealer  who 
did  not  send  you  a  copy  of  the  regula- 
tions you  are  probably  shipping  to  one 
who  is  not  co-operating.  Nearly  all  the 
large  dealers,  with  the  exception  of  one 
firm,  is  co-operaitng  in  this  work.  There 
may  be  a  number  of  small  dealers  who 
are  not  going  along.  If  you  did  not  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  the  regulations  I  would 
not  worry  about  it,  at  least  not  unless 
the  inspector  came  to  my  place. 

If  you  have  read  these  few  questions 
and  answers,  we  believe  that  you  will 
be  fully  convinced  that  the  Sanitary 
Control  Movement  is  a  good  one,  that  in 
the  long  run  it  will  prove  of  material 
value  to  the  milk  producer,  not  only  in 
I  lie  cost  of  production,  but  also  in  the 
increased  demand   for  his   product. 


Dairy  Council 
Service 


The  various  departments  of  the 
Philadelphialnter-Slate  Dairy  Council 
are  available  for  service  in  both  city 

and  ("ountry. 

Without  Cost  in  Inter-State 
Territory 

Lecturers  and  Speakers  on  Health 
or  Nutrition  Topics  Available  for  the 
Grown  Ups  or  for  the  Children. 

Motion  Picture  Films  on 
Dairy  Subjects^ 

Lantern  Slides,  Literature, 
Posters 

Plays  for  the  Children,  Etc. 

The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the 
message  of  "Mi'k  for  Health"  to 
thousands  of  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. Why  not  make  use  of  them 
in  your  community. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service 
for  local  I.  M.  P.  Meetings,  Commun- 
ity or  Local  Meetings  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed. 

Let  Us  Plan  Your 
Entertainment 


Philadelphia 

Inter-State  Dairy 

CouucO 

Boyertown  Building 
^1211  Arch  St.,   Philadelphia 


SILOS 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay- 
ments out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy . 

The  new  patented  Harder- Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Write  today  for  particulars 
and  our  free  book,  "Saving 
with  Silos."  Tell  us  how  many 
cowsyou  are  milking  and  we'll 

>,/^ia^: J UU  also  send  a  valuable  Handy 

t..Nsg;-:J         M  Pocket  Record  Book,  especiaf- 

*""  ly  arranged  for  farm  accounts. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  G         Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


Sell  TIRES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

W«  want  aji  auto  owner  In  eaob  looal- 

Ity  to  ailvciusi'  Armour  Cords.  You  can 
t>lK  motley  and  get  your  own  sample 
Tires  Free,  by  so.iding  us  orders  from  friends 
and  neighbors.  No  oarltal  or  experience  need- 
ed. We  deliyei  A  collect  direct.  Pay  you  daily. 

MotI  inMral  Tir«  GuarantM  Evtr  WrttiM 

Annoor  Cords  Kuaranteed  by  IndeEaolty  Bond 
against  Blow  Out,  Wear  and  Tear.  Btone 
Bruise,  Tread  Separation,  Bllsterlns 
a.id  Rim  rm  for  12,600  miles.  We  are 
actual  manufactiuers.  Write  todaj  for 
ereat  Special  Offer  to  Agoats.  and  low 
Factory  TrlrM. 
AnOUl  TIK  t  lUBBH  CO.,  De^KIPqtM.  a 

Mark  thi.s  dow^n  in  favor  of  the  manure 
spreader:  It  tears  the  compost  more 
thoronphly  and  spreads  it  more  evenly 
than  can  be  done  by  hand. 
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WHAT  DOES  YOUR  GARDEN  GROW? 

^. .    .    „  ,  USE  SEASONABLE  FOODS 

Ihis  IS  the  season  of  the  year  which  is  most  trying  to  the  housewife.     In  other 
words  ,t  IS  the  season  "between  hay  and  grass."     The  ntost  healthful  an  ^nono      ■ . 
way    o  do    no  matter  what  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  may  he,  is  to     .se     a?"r"s      . 
gifts  in  their  season.     Fit  the  daily  menu  to  what  is  freshest  and  rZi  pt-   f if  ,1 

which  may  be  used  to  make  many  attractive,  palataiWe  dishes.     An.onK  these  an 

i^ir^^nH   Pf'-f'P'.  «"'«"'.  ^^^^H^O'  and  cabbage.     All  these  may  be  con^.ined  with 
dairy  products  to  give  variety. 

C=cup  ti=teaspoon  T=tahlesp.)on 

TESTED  RECEIPES 
Onion  Souffle 

l^-rTl  r.  f  ,.        K   *♦  ..      ^"""^  ""'""'  '"  '"'"'"fe'  ^^"t^"''  ""til  very  lend,  r, 

4  1   bacon  fat  or  butter  then  salt.  Drain  and  mash  through  a  .sieve.     There 

t  ^   "'^"r,,  •'^'"^"1^1    be   about    li   cups   onion    pulp.     Mdl   the 

J  *^"P  """*  fat,  add   the   flour   then   the   milk  and  cook   until 

^?^^      J     J ,  .      .  thickened.     Season    with    salt    and    pepper,     lieat 

egg  yolks  and  add  to  the  onion.     Mix  onion  and  cream  sauce.     Fi)ld  in  stilTIv  lieiten 

egg  whites.     Turn  into  a  greased  baking  dish  and  l)ake  in  a  moderate  oven'twentv- 

hve  minutes.     (J  cup  of  grated  cheese  may  be  added  to  the  mixture  if  desired).     ' 

Creamed  Celery  and  Cheese  on  Toast 

i  'P  J*?^.    *.  .  ,  ^^  ^"P*^  chopped  celery 

J   1    rat— butter  or  bacon  fat  1  green  pepper 

Salt   and  pepper  i  cup  grated  cheese 

'i'«"st  ij  (.„ps  niilk 

Boil  the  celery  till  tender,  drain  and  mix  with  the  chopped  green  pepper, 
a  cream  sauce;   melt  the  fat,  stir  in  the  flour,  add   milk  and  cook  till  thick. 
the   grated    cheese   and    cook    slowly    until    it    melts.     .Alix    with    celery    and 
pepper,  season  and  serve  on  fresh  hot  toast. 

Cabbage  Omelet 

2  C  cold  boiled  eho])i)ed  ealjbage  Heat    the    cabbage    in    fat    and 

3  well  beaten  eggs  Add    seasonings    and    eggs    well    beaten 
2  T  fat  (bacon  fat  or  butter)  Pour    into   a    warm   greased    omelet   pan 
i  c  milk                                                        Cook  and  fold.    Ser\'e  on  hot  platter. 
Salt  and    pepper                                            Garnish  with  parsley. 

Baked  Cabbage  with  Cheese  Sauce 


Make 

Add 

green 


milk. 


1  head  cabbage 

li  cup  milk 

4  T  fat 

4  T  flour 

1  t  salt 

h  cup  gn'ated  cheese 

li  cup  buttered  crumbs 

Paprika 

Scalloped  Potatoes 
1  qt.  chopped  potatoes 

1  onion  chopped 

2  T  bacon  fat 
4  T  flour 
2  cups  hot  milk 
Salt  and  pepper 

2  pimentos  or  fresh  sweet  red  peppe 
h  cup  grated  cheese 
A  cup  buttered  crumbs 

Note:      This  is  an  excellent   meat 


TS 


Wash  cabbage  chop  finely  and  cook  in 
salted  water  until  almost  done  then  drain. 
Make  cream  sauce:  Melt  fat,  stir  in  Hour, 
add  milk  and  allow  to  thicken.  Add 
grated  cheese  and  salt  and  cook  till  cheese 
melts.  Place  layers  of  cooked  cabbage, 
cream  cheese  sauce  and  crumbs.  Allow 
to  bake  till  crumbs  are  brown. 

with  Peppers  and  Cheese 

Cook  potatoes  in  boiling  salted  water 
with  onion  twenty-minutes  or  till  tender. 
Drain.  Melt  bacon  fat,  add  flour  and 
blend  well.  Add  milk  and  stir  until 
smooth.  Then  mix  salt,  chopped  pi- 
mentos and  cheese  with  potatoes  and  stir. 
Turn  into  a  greased  baking  dish,  cover 
with  buttered  crumbs  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  till  the  crumbs  are  brown, 
substitute. 

Scalloped  Parsnips 

Boil  the  parsnips  in  boiling  salted 
water  until  tender,  drain  and  mash;  mix 
in  the  fat  and  seasoning,  then  the  cheese. 
Add  enough  milk  to  make  a  creamy  con- 
sistency. Pour  into  a  greased  baking  dish 
and  bake  until  the  crumbs  are  brown. 
.Serve  as  a  meat  substitute,  if  desired. 

Cheese  Canapes 
Cut  bread  into  slices  about  i  inch  thick,  then  cut  into  circular  pieces.  Toast 
until  a  golden  brown  on  both  sides.  Spread  lightly  with  French  mustard  then  cover 
with  grated  cheese  which  has  been  seasoned  with  salt  and  paprika.  Place  on  a 
baking  sheet  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  the  cheese  has  melted.  Garnish  with  a 
sprig  of  parsley  and  serve  on  hot  plates. 


1  lb.  boiled  parsnips 

2  tbsp  bacon  fat  or  butler 
i  cup  grated  cheese 

Milk 

Pepper,  salt   and   paj)riktt 

Buttered    bread    crumbs 


1  cup  boiled  rice 
4  beaten  eggs 
«  1'  milk 
:i  T  butter  or  fat 
n  t  salt 

1  t  Worcestershire  Sauce 
k  t  pepper 
1  cup  grated  cheese 


Chinese  Rarebit 

Saute  the  rice  in  the  fat,  add  eggs  and 
milk  and  cook  slowly.  When  slightly 
thickened  add  sauce,  salt  and  pepper  and 
grated  cheese.  Cook  slowly  till  the  cheese 
melts.  The  mixture  should  be  the  con 
sistency  of  scrambled  eggs.  Serve  on 
eraekrrs  or  toasted   bread. 


A  Quick,  Cheap  and  Easy  Way  to 

STERILIZE 


Dairy  and  Health  Authorities  Everywhere  Agree  that 
Sterilizing  with  b-K  is  Best  Method  for  Farmers 


Thousands  of  farmers  are  now  learn- 
ing that  steam  steril  zation  is  too  expen- 
sive on  the  average  farm.  And  attempt- 
ing to  scald  pails. can?;,  milking  machines, 
etc.,   with   hot   water  from  fhe   kitchen 


The  One  Dependable  Chemical  Steriliier 

In  fact  today  B-K  is  th.e  one  chemical 
sterilizer  on  which  farmers  can  abso- 
lutely rely.  Every  bottle  is  of  known 
strength.     Follow  directions  and  you  are 


teakettle  is  known  now  to  be  absolutely      100%  sure  of  highly  purified  conditions 
^"'■'t'tess.  in  your  milk  house.     The  day  you  start 

using  B-K  to  sterilize,  you  will  get  a  hijih 
reputation  lor  your  product  with  the  in- 
spectors, the  market  men,  and  your 
neighbors.  In  every  dairy  communh*. 
the  highest  grade  milk  and  cream  comes 


Chemical  sterilization  with  B-K  is  the 
salvation  of  the  modern  dairy  farmer. 
Quick,  easy  and  cheap.  The  B-K  rinse, 
following;  the  regular  washing,  pen*  tra'es 
and  removes  the  thin  film  of  grea«e  that 
otherwise  remains  in  utensils.  B-K  kills 
the  bacteria  in  this  film— banishes  im- 
purities and  olT  odors. 

B-K  is  so  cheap  that  a  cent's  worth 
makes  a  pailful  of  sterilizing  solution. 


from  farms  using  B-K.  whether  large  or 
small.  Dairymen  who  really  want  sani- 
tary equipment  use  B-K,  and  use  plenty 
of  it.  Every  piece  of  equipment  comes 
in  for  a  daily  B-K  rinse. 

FREE 

Send  for  Free  B>i|letins  Riving  valuable  -n- 
formaiion  on  Steriliz  ng  Dairx  Equipment 
Worth  Hundreds  ot  dollars  to  y.  u. 

I 


RELIABLE 
CHEAP 

GUARANTEED 
RECOMMENDED 


For  Sterilizing 

MILKERS 

CANS 

BOTTLES 

SEPARATORS 

PAILS 


General  Laboratories     Dept.  IH  A 
Madi<<on,  Wisconsin 

1  am- heck injj the  following  RuUetinJion 
Modern  Sletiiizinf?.  which  I  would  like 
FREE  and  POSTPAID. 

D  Sterilizing  Milking  Machines 
O  Sterilizing  Separators 
D  Sterilizing  Bottles 
D  Steriliiing  Cans 


Name_ 


Address  | 


Corn  Pudding 
1  can  corn 
I  teaspoon  salt 
Pepper 
1  egg 
1  cup  milk 

1  cup  buttered  bread  crumbs 
li  'J'  sugar 

Remove  corn  from  can.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  sugar.  Beat  the  egg  and 
add  milk.  Add  this  mixture  to  the  com 
and  turn  into  a  well  greased  baking  dish. 
Mix  I  crumbs  with  corn  mixture.  Place 
the  remainder  of  the  crumbs  on  the  top  ot 
mixture  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  till 
done. 

Baked  Macaroni  and  Ham 
i  pkg.  macaroni 

2  cups  chopped  ham 
i  teaspoon  mustard 
Salt  and  pepper 

1  t  onion  chopped 

1  egg 

1  cup  milk 

a  cup  crumbs — bread 

Break  the  macaroni  in  pieces  and  cook 
in  boiling  water  which  has  been  salted. 
Roil  till  tender  and  drain.  Place  in  a 
buttered  dish  with  layers  of  macaroni  and 
ham  which  has  been  seasoned  with 
ehopped  onion  and  mustard.  Beat  the 
egg,  add  to  milk.  Pour  this  over  the 
mixture.  Cover  with  crumbs  if  desired 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 


Triple  Streng^th 
Triple  Protection 


Three  walls.  A 
smooth,  clean-cut 
giant  in  strength, 
that  holds  itself 
straight  and  erect 
and stayaso]  Outer 
wall  of  continuous 
spiral  hooping  firm- 
ly binds  it  into  one 
solid,  durable  struc- 
ture,  with  every 
square  inch  cross- 
supported. 
Like  the  double  walls 
of  a  house.theCraine's 
multiple  walla  defy 
frost— keep  v/armth  in 
and  cold  out.  Its  air- 
tight middle  wall  of  waterproof  Silafelt 
stops  moisture  from  entering  and  holds 
in  all  the  valuable  ailage  Juices. 
A  handsomefarm  building  that  protects 
ailage,  and  reduces  upkeep  cost,  the 
Craine  Silo  is  the  best  inv««tment  la 
the  end.  Write  for  Catalog  and  full  !n- 
formation,  now.   Specl^T^is. 

ounts  on  early  or^^rrs.    Tim* 

aymenta  if  desired. 

:raine  silo  company 

230  Norwich.  F 


FERTILIZER  FOR  THE  GARDEN 
Manure  is  the  best  garden  fertilizer 
supplemented  with  chemical  fertilizers. 
About  150  to  200  pounds  of  manure  per 
square  rod  spaded  or  i)lowed  under  plus 
eight  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  broadcast 
and  raked  in  is  a  good  method  of  making 
your  garden  produce.  If  manure  is 
scarce,  use  less  and  apply  10  to  12 
inounds  of  a  complete  fertilizer  such  as 
■1-8-1  per  square  rod. 


CRAINE  Z" 


WALL 


E.   NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioaeer 
WYCOMBE.  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 
SalM  Anywk«r«        — Aaytiai* 
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^*?n,f5  »S°  '^^^  ""^  i*'^^®  ****;?  T^oridng  with  this  one  definite  aim:  To  make  a  better 
I^Lu"»  *"  aiiyone  else;  to  sell  it  for  less  money  than  others;  and  to  give  terms  that 
make  it  easy  for  every  fanner  to  own  one. 

^*',^5*^iJ'®  °^®''  *5  <*eRen4aWe.  time  proven  PlneTree  Milker  at  less  than  the  price 
?«,  ^Z  other  single  or  double  pipehne  machines.  In  addition,  we  have  made  it  possible 
lor  you  to  take  a  year  to  pay. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  higher  price  must  bring  greater  value.  No 
"^»w*»  -^^  y°"  ^^'  y°"  cannot  get  a  machine  that  will  do  as  good  a  job  of  milking  — 
or  that  will  give  you  as  steady  service  as  the  Pine  Tree  MDkcr.  i""  "*  '  iuaui* 

^^1  NOW!  Raw  materials  are  due  for  a  rise.  The  Pine  Tree  is  sold  so  close  to  the  hkle 
that  when  materials  go  up,  our  pnce  must  go  up  also. 

W  rite  us  today.  Find  out  why  the  Pine  Tree  will  do  a  better  job  of  milking.  Find  out  why 

K'iSy'i.r.o'^f  s^pSfS'^  ^'^,^4tS^2st  ^ "« ""'■  "^ 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machhie  Ca,  ^SZ}^^v>. 


2445  Prince  Street 
Berkeley,  Celif. 


118  N.Wamn  Street 
SyracoM,  N.  Y. 


750  N.  Wuhiaston  Ave. 
MinaaepoGa,  Miaa. 


ASSOCIATE  DAIRY  MANU- 
FACTURING SPECIALIST 

The  United  Stales  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C,  will  receive 
applications,  closing  April  29th,  for  an 
Associate  Dairy  Manufacturing  Special- 
ist. 

Applicants  must  have  been  graduated 
from  a  college  of  recognized  standing, 
majoring  in  chemistry,  bacteriology,  or 
dairy  manufacturing.  Such  training 
must  have  included  both  advanced  bac- 
teriology and  chemistry,  which  have  been 
acquired  either  in  undergraduate  or  post- 
graduate study.  In  addition,  applicants 
must  have  had  at  least  four  years  of 
experience  in  the  dairy  manufacturing 
industry,  such  experience  to  have  been 
acquired  in  a  responsible  capacity  in  a 
commercial  plant  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dairy  products  on  a  large  scale, 
preferably  condensed,  evaporated  or 
powdered  milk. 

The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  at  entrance  salaries 
ranging  l^om  $3,000  to  $3,600  a  year,  and 
vacancies  in  positions  requiring  similar 
qualifications. 

The  duties  consist  of  investigation  of 
manufacturing  methods,  Including  work 
on  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  milk 
powder  and  by-products;  the  intro- 
duction of  new  methods  and  products 
into  factories;  and  the  collection  of 
information  in  regard  to  i>ossible  uses  of 
dairy  products  in  various  industries. 

Full  information  and  application 
blanks  may  l)e  obtained  from  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
l)oard  of  U.  S.  Civil-Sei-vice  at  the  post 
offlce  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


WEIGHTS  OF  MILK  AND  CREAM 
In  general  the  specific  gravity  of  milk 
or  cream  depends  upon  the  percentage 
and  relation  of  solids  contained  in  it, 
the  temperature  at  which  the  determi- 
nations are  made,  and  the  age  of  the 
milk.  The  weight  of  one  gallon  of 
water  at  68°  F.  (20°  C),  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  is  approxi- 
mately 8.32162  pounds.  Using  this  figure 
as  the  weight  of  water  and  using  the 
specific  gravities  of  milk  and  cream  of 
various  percentages  as  given  in  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No. 
98,  the  following  table  has  been  worked 
out  for  the  weights  per  gallon,  at  a 
temperature  of  68°  F. 

Weights  are  given  at  68"^  F.  because 
this  is  the  temperature  that  was  used  in 
determining  the  specific  gravities  (20°  C. 
being  the  temperature  generally  used  for 
such  work).  The  weight  would  be  very 
slightly  greater  for  milk  at  50"  to  60°, 
the  temperature  at  which  milk  is  usually 
received  at  the  i)lant. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  weight 
of  ordinary  market  milk  may  be  figured 
at  8.6  pounds  per  gallon. 

%  fat     Sp.  Gra.  Wt.  fcal. 

Water    1.000  8.82162 

Skim    0.025      1.037  8.6295 

Milk     3.  1.034  8.6045 

Milk     3.5  1.033  8.5962 

Milk     4.  1.032  8.5879 

Milk     5.  1.081  8.5796 

Milk      G.  1.0.10  8.5713 

Mixed  milk 

and  cream 10.  1.02.''>  8.5297 

Mixed  milk 

and    creum     ....  13.  1.018  8.4714 

Cream    18.  1.0ir>  8.44«4 

Cream    20.  1.013  8.4298 

Cream    22.  1.011  8.4132 

Cream    26.  1.008  8.3882 

Cream    28.  1.006  8.8715 

Cream    :iO.  1 .004  8.3549 

(ream     32.  1.002  8.3383 

Cream    35.  .999  8.3133 

Cream    88.  .997  8.2967 

Cream    40.  .995  8.2800 


THE  CONSUMER'S  DOLLAR  SPENT 

FOR  MILK 


April,  1^4 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  these  days 
about  the  "consumer's  dollar  and  the 
farmer's  dollar."  The  chart  illustrated 
on  this  page  shows  how  a  dollar  spent 
in  milk  purchases  in  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing 1923  was  drafted  up  from  among 
the  various  agencies  which  have  to  do 
with  producing,  transporting  and  distri- 
buting the  milk  sold  in  Philadelphia.  A 
number  of  interesting  facts  are  to  be 
noted  by  careful  analysis  of  this  chart. 

First,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
transportation  costs  average  5%c.  of  every 
dollar  spent  by  the  consumer  for  milk. 
The  expense  of  distribution  in  the  city, 
oi  forty  and  five-sixths  cents  cover  the 
wages  of  wagon  drivers,  costs  of  pas- 
teurization, bottles,  etc.  The  farmer's 
share  of  49c.  represents  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  price  ultimately  paid 
by  the  consumer  than  a  large  number 
of  perishable  farm  crops,  such  as,  fruits 
and  vegetables.     In  marketing  of  wheat 


the  farmer  receives  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer for  bread.  When  their  products 
are  sold  in  the  form  of  butter  and  cheese 
the  farmer  receives  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  consumer's  dollar  than  in  whole 
milk,  because  they  are  relatively  less 
perishable  and  more  cheaply  transported 
than  fluid  milk  and  are  sold  at  a  price 
which  does  not  allow  the  farmer  as 
much   per   hundred  pounds. 

Probably  the  most  significant  feature 
of  the  whole  milk  chart  is  the  very 
small  proportion  of  the  consumers  dol- 
lar that  is  expended  in  the  work  of  the 
Dairy  Council  and  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association.  These  con- 
tributions total  but  one-third  of  one 
cent  out  of  each  dollar  spent  by  the  con- 
sumer. The  "slice  of  the  pic"  represent- 
ed by  these  amounts  is  so  small  that 
the  lettering  on  the  chart  can  not  be 
easily  seen  and  therefore  had  to  be 
indicated  by  the  arrow  at  the  side. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

York  Valley  Asaociation — ^Henry  Ross,  tester 

Twenty-four  herds,  with  331  cows,  of  which  299  were  in  milk,  wore  tested  during 
.Mju-ch.  Twelve  cows  were  on  offical  test.  Thirty-four  cows  produced  over  40  and 
32  cows  produced  over  60  pounds  of  butterfat. 

The  highest  average  milk  and  fat  production,  was  by  the  herd  of  J.  S.  Brandt, 
nine  cows  1629  pounds  milk,  8.8  %  fat  and  67.6  pounds  butterfat. 

Several  members  bought  cows  and  one  pure  bred  bull  was  purchased  during 
the  month. 

The  ten  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  are  as  follows: 


Owner 

Name 

Breed 

Milk 

% 

Butterfat 

J.  S.  Murphy 

Yale 

R. 

Hoi. 

2661 

3.6 

96.4 

J.  S.  Brandt 

Pet 

G. 

« 

2387 

8.7 

88.8 

J.  S.  Murphy 

Segis 

R. 

(t 

2434 

3.6 

87.6 

J.  S.  Brandt 

Malinda 

2264 

3.4 

76.6 

E.  J.  Myers 

Siss 

2027 

8.6 

73.0 

^.  S.  Murphy 

Liza 

G. 

tt 

1872 

8.8 

71.1 

J.  S.  Murphy 

Piebe 

2480 

2.9 

70.6 

C.  E.  Etnler 

Virginia 

R. 

« 

2249 

3.0 

70.6 

J.  S.  Murphy 

Pauline 

R. 

u 

2606 

2.7 

67.6 

J.  S.  Brandt 

Queen 

G. 

M 

1778 

8.8 

67.4 

Pagen 


^^ 


cow  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

Represent  the  fiX'lnwm^k^?hril^.iX°''T?''n.?"'^  stalls  during  the  lasttwenty  years.    The  features  shown  in  the  illustration 


*AA^       A«A\^Wfc 


wtiiwiviiw  unci  iap-i.vu;atc  cquipiiiciil  yt»U  Cdll  UUy. 

An  entire  row  of  Bond  Stanchions  can  be  opened  or  closed 
by  simply  pulling  a  lever  located  at  the  end  of  the  row ;  a 
great  saving  in  time  and  labor,  and  a  tremendous  advantage 
in  case  of  fire.  Each  stanchion  can  also  be  opened  or  closed 
separately. 

The  stanchion  open,  will  not  swivel.  Both  sides  falling 
away  from  the  lock  prevent  the  cow  from  getting  her  head  in 
the  wrong  opening,  thus  doing  away  with  the  swinging  sure 
stop  nuisance. 

The  stanchion  closed,  swivels  easily,  and  provides  ample 
head  room  for  the  cow.  It  is  impossible  for  the  cow  to  force 
open  this  lock. 

The  weight  of  the  stanchion  is  supported  by  the  curb 
casting,  with  several  inches  play.  As  a  result,  a  child's 
strength  is  sufficient  to  throw  the  lever  controlling  12  to  20 
stanchions. 


Patented 


The  Bond  Cow  Stall  was  originally  designed  by  a  practical  dairyman  to  overcome  the  hard  work  now  necessary  in  the  proper 
care  of  cattle,  and  to  save  the  lives  of  cattle  in  case  of  fire.  It  is  evident,  from  the  description  above,  that  this  has  been  accomp- 
lished, and  in  addition  there  has  been  produced  a  safer,  simpler  and  sturdier  cow  stall.  A  letter  or  post  card  will  bring  complete 
information.  -» 

BOND  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  GO. 

Manheim,  Lancaster  County,  Penna. 


FINAL  REPORT  MADE  ON  TEST  WORK 

IN  MERCER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


A  complete  summary  of  the  area  test 
work  conducted  by  State  and  Federal 
veterinarians  in  Mercer  county  and  ad- 
jacent townships  in  Crawford  and 
Butler  counties  last  April  and  July  shows 
that  46,463  cattle  in  6,996  herds  in  this 
district  came  under  the  test,  in  which 
1,162   reactors   were  found^ 

The  work  was  accomplished  at  a  total 
cost  of  $82,856.76,  which  includes 
$61,281.39  for  State  and  Federal  indem- 
nities, $7,600  for  transportation,  which 
was  carried  by  the  owners  themselves, 
and  other  items  such  as  salaries,  sup- 
plies and  clerical  assistance  in  collecting 
and  compiling  numerous  reports. 

The  report  prepared  by  Dr.  S.  E. 
Bruner,  veterinarian  in  charge  of  the 
tuberculosis  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  traces  the  rise  in 
the  interest  of  owners  in  Mercer,  Craw- 
ford and  Butler  counties  in  the  modi- 
fied accredited  area  work.  From  a  nu- 
cleus of  owners  and  breeders  in  the 
flrove  City  community,  where  in  1918 
the  accredited  herd  plan  started  the 
clean-up  in  Mercer  county,  the  move- 
ment spread  to  other  townships  until  in 
January,  1923,  160  owners  of  cattle  in 
every  part  of  the  county  came  together 
and  voted  in  favor  of  the  modified  ac- 
credited herd  plan. 

A  general  committee  was  appointed 
with  a  chairman  for  each  township.  The 
chairmen  organized  sub-cvOmmittees  of 
one  to  three  men  for  each  school  district, 
the  latter  to  make  a  survey  of  all  owners 


of  cattle.  The  report  of  all  these  com- 
mittees indicated  that  96  per  cent,  of  the 
owners  in  the  district  agreed  to  test. 

The  State  Veterinarians  on  the  eve  of 
the  first  test  on  April  16  found  that  in 
some  townships,  organization  of  the  local 
committees  had  not  been  perfected  and 
in  reality  only  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the 
owners  had  signed.  Missionary  work  on 
the  part  of  the  38  veterinarians  assigned 
to  the  county  to  make  tests,  assisted  by 
County  Agent  W.  S.  Hagar  and  other 
leaders,  resulted  in  98  per  cent,  of  the 
herds  being  tested  when  the  drive  whs 
completed. 

The  actual  testing  of  the  herds  in  the 
41  townships  and  the  municipalities  in- 
cluded within  the  area  was  finished  in 
one  week's  time.  Ninety-one  per  cent, 
of  the  herds  were  found  free  of  tuber- 
culosis on  this  first  test.  On  the  823 
reactors  found  in  Mercer  county  alone, 
a  total  of  $27,047  was  paid  in  State  in- 
demnity, or  an  average  of  $32.86  a  head, 
and  total  Federal  indemnity,  $16,038,  an 
average  of  $19.48. 

Following  the  policy  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  a  rctest  was 
made  in  July  of  herds  found  infected  on 
the  first  test  and  an  initial  test  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  herds  which  were 
missed  in  the  first  drive.  A  total  of 
6,698  cattle  from  833  herds  was  tested 
in  the  second  drive  and  126  reactors 
found. 

At  the  completion  of  the  first  test,  a 
<|uarantine  was  established  cm  the  area 
pertaining  to  the  movement  of  cattle  into 


and  within  the  area.  Since  more  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cattle 
in  the  area  reacted,  a  rctest  must  again 
be  made  of  the  entire  cattle  population 
in  April,  1924. 

Dr.  Bruner  expressed  the  brlirf  that 
from  present  indications  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  will  be 
found  tuberculotis  in  the  coming  April 
drive.  If  this  result  obtains  Mercer 
county  and  the  adjoining  townshijis  in 
Butler  and  Crawford  will  qualify  as  the 
first  Official  Modified  Accredited  Area  in 
tlic  State  and  the  arra  will  not  !»('  ajjain 
tested   for  a  period  of  three  years. 
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REPRINT  OF  DAIRY 

BULLETINS  READY 

That  a  definite  relation  exists  l)etween 
production  per  row  and  income  over  feed 
cost  is  shown  in  Department  Bulletin 
1069,  "Relation  of  Production  to  Income 
from  Dairy  Cows,"  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  A}?ric>ilture.  The 
>;roup  that  ])ro<lnce(l  the  most  per  cow 
ate  the  most  on  an  average  and  alwa.vs 
had  the  highest  average  inconu*  <»ver  cost 
(»f  feed.  At  100  i>ounds  of  butterfat  i>cr 
eow  a  year,  the  average  income  over  c<»st 
of  feed  was  $10.  At  400  pounds  of 
l>utterfat  a  year,  the  average  income  over 
eost  of  feed  was  $106.  As  production 
increased  four  times,  the  average  income 
over  cost  of  feed   Increased   10.6  times. 

A  former  edition  of  this  bulletin  was 
exhausted  by  the  heavy  demand  for  it, 
:>\u\  a  reprint  has  .just  been  issued,  A 
reprint  also  has  recently  been  published 
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You  c«n  now  buy  your 
Green  Mountain  Silo  with  • 
part  of  the  monthly  milk 
check.  A  wonderful  Ions- 
life  silo,  plus  a  buying  plan 
that  fits  your  own  circum- 
stances. Write  now  for  full 
particulars. 

The  Green  Mountain  ha« 
heavy  close-flttlnK.  creoaotnl 
staTea;  extra  hra\-y  boojA 
with  OTertlze  threads.  Doors 
mado  and  fit  like  safe  or 
refrlserator.  Wooden  ladder 
«nt»'  a  ruiiKs — no  Iron  to  froat  your 
111.55  B  flnucrs.  Extra  capacity  red 
ts.13  fl  Kambrel  roof.  Storm-proof 
t9.2&  B  anchorage  system  makes 
22.S0  B  your  Green  Mountain  "stay 
In  B  put,"  erect,  tight,  hand- 
some. 

Special  30  Day  Offer 

To  InHaca  rarlr  ordrra,  we  vill 
eancrl  rntircly  the  Arst  month's 
parment.  If  f our ord«  ia  KcalTrd 
within  30  dar*  from  appaaranc* 
of  thia  adr. 

Writs  to-day  for  kosklsU. 
paymsnt  plan,  eto. 

The  Crsamtry  Pkf ..  Mfg-.C*. 

335  West  St.      Ratlaa^.  Vt. 


GRHEN  MOUNTAIN 


of  Department  Bulletin  1071,  entitled 
"Influence  of  Season  of  Freshening  on 
I'roductiop  and  Income  from  Dairy 
C;«)ws."  The  figures  in  this  bulletin 
show  that,  on  an  average,  the  cows  that 
freshened  in  the  fall  and  early  winter 
produced  more  milk  and  butterfat  and 
had  a  higher  average  income  over  cost 
of  feed  than  those  that  freshened  at  other 
times  of  the  year. 

Copies  of  the.se  two  bulletins  may  be 
obtained  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  by 
application  to  the  I'nited  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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Makes  Low -Cost  Milk 
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100  Lb5. 


UNICORN 

DAIRY  RATION 


TMDC 


-    ^  AIRYMEN  found, 

1  J  feeds  produced  more  milk  than  others— enough  more 
to  make  it  profitable  to  use  them  even  though  the  cost 
per  ton  were  higher.  They  next  found  that  the  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  feeds  produced  still  better  results — 
made  milk  at  a  still  lower  cost. 

Scientists  have  taken  up  the  study  of  this  subject  and  have  de- 
veloped information  of  exceeding  value, 
their  latest  word  being  that  it  is  not 
protein  alone,  or  even  "digestible  pro- 
tein," that  should  be  solely  considered 
in  a  cow's  grain  ration. 

They  tell  us  that  when  the  right  com- 
bination of  feeds  is  being  fed,  a  change 
to  some  other  mixture — even  though 
identical  in  amount  of  digestible  protein 
— will  not  get  the  same  profitable  results. 

Careful  tests  have  been  made  with  two 
mixtures,  each  having  the  same  amount 
of  digestible  protein  and  each  containing 
a  well-planned  variety  of  feeds.  Yet,  in 
results,  these  tests  showed  that  one  mix- 
ture was  more  than  25%  better  than 
the  other. 

When  you  buy  Unicorn  you  get  a  just- 
right  combination  of  feeds  that  is  the 
result  of  this  modern  knowledge  plus 
the  experience  gained  from  the  best 
dairy  farm  practice. 

Unicom  is  made  of  the  purest  of  feeds,  is  always  the  same  mixture 
and,  what  is  most  important  to  you,  will  produce  milk  at  a  lower 
cost,  per  dollar  expended  for  feed,  than  will  any  other  dairy  ration. 

More  Profit  Every  Day— For  More  Days 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 


MM»K 


COAXAMTEES  AHALYSIS 
PROTEIN  24X  FAT        5X 

OUtBOMYDIMrES    50%  FIBRC     10% 

CHAPIN  &  ca 

HAMMOND.  IND.^^ 
♦ft  ^ 


327  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Says :- 


ROSS  is  the 
Dest^oMade 

I  From  every  part  of  the  country,  we  have  let>  I 
ten  proving   that  the  firm-prooi^^acid-\ 
I  proof  Rom  U  a  money-saver  —  a  tupeiior  j 
I  nlo  in  many  wayt.    Hundreds  of  owners  say: 
Ll'It's  the  best  silo  made!" 

The  ROSS 

IN-DE^TR-UCTO 

O  al-vani  zed  ^  C 1 1    ^\ 
Metal 


M 


1:^' 
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'  Dr.  David  Roberts  Animal  Medicines 

A  Prescription  for  Every  Animai  Ailntont 
Successfully  Used  for  More  than  30  YEARS^ 

1 1  Ask  for  Free  Copy  of  the  Cattle  Specialist  and  how  to  get  the 
'   Practical  Home  VeUrinarian  without  cost.  Veterinary  advice  free. 
Cat  Medicines  of  Dfugglst  or  Dealer,  o#>  DIreotm      < 
OP  DflVIP  t^ORERTS  VFTfRiNARV  CO.  Inc..  1523rr.nd  Ave..  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 


SILO 

Air-Heht,  freere-pKJof— i-rrfectril- 
a«e  dwayd  The  tried  ado  proved 
liMt*lMlo,  built  for  life-time  tervice. 
Write  w-  for  facto  •bout  (uperior 
Rom  Service,  iuat  m  your  oei^bon 
have  teid  thcin  to  us.  Wnte  for 
them  today. 

Agenb  and  Deakn: 
iDrtte  for  pTopotiUon. 

E.W.II08S^"tJ\!irCo. 

Pieoeer  Buildcn  of  Ro«  InnJe-ttr- 
uct-O  Cahruized  Metal  Silos. 

Suteuaon  to  the  E.  W.  Ro$$ 
Co.,  Eat.  1650 

DMkll2     Syriaf6tU.0ki» 
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LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


Horace  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1         WEST   CHESTER,  PA. 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mention  of  the 
Milk  Producers  Review  when  answering 
advertisements. 


URGE  CITY  CROCERS 

STUDY  CENTRAL 

DELIVERY  PLAN 

Just  as  need  for  economy  has  driven 
farmers  to  seek  cooperative  marketing 
methods  in  distributing  their  products 
among  distant  dealers,  so  retailers  may 
find  it  necessary  to  carry  the  idea  a 
step  further  and  use  centralized  delivery 
systems  as  a  means  of  lowering  costs  of 

..^.^         ^,.        v.-v-       v.vrasoiaaiiV.i  9       U«„V,1/1  Ulll^        tU 

officials  of  the  Domestic  Distribution 
Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  In  deliver- 
ing merchandise  over  siiort  distances 
under  i)resent  conditions,  retailers 
usually  duplicate  the  routes,  which,  a 
study  of  conditions  in  many  cities  has 
shown,  can  be  handled  at  much  less 
cost  if  combined  under  one  trucking 
unit. 

According  to  the  most  authentic 
figures  the  department  has  been  able  to 
obtain,  retail  deliveries  by  individual 
store  owners  cost  between  .04  and  3.0 
of  net  sales.  A  common  percentage  is 
about  one  and  five-tenths  per  cent.  This 
establishes  the  cost  of  deliveries  as  an 
important  factor  in  distribution. 

With  the  organzled  movements  among 
farmers  as  the  producers,  and  dealers  as 
the  distributors,  and  with  organized 
women's  clubs  representing  the  con- 
sumers, all  seeking  to  lower  the  cost  of 
distribution  of  food  products,  a  wider 
adoption  of  the  centralized  delivery 
system  is  predicted  by  state  marketing 
officials  who  have  urged  a  study  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  plan  for  various 
cities.  It  is  pointed  out  that  experience 
gained  by  trucking  firms  in  collections 
and  deliveries  of  merchandise  from 
many  different  concerns  can  be  applied 
with  success  to  a  central  delivery  system 
for  the  food  shops  of  any  community. 
The  system  could  be  developed  for  the 
collection  of  merchandise  consigned  to 
the  retail  establishments,  as  well  as  for 
the  delivery  of  retail  purchases  to  con- 
sumers. A  central  warehouse  where 
packages  could  be  assembled  for 
scientific  distribution  over  city  routes 
would  be  a  factor  in  such  a  plan. 

South  Jersey  dairymen  find  a  some- 
what similar  plan  already  in  use  in 
I'hiladelphia,  where  with  various  milk 
dealers  organized,  the  city  is  districted 
and  assigned  to  prevent  any  over-lapping 
or  duplication  of  delivery  routes,  thereby 
saving  money  for  dealers  and  cutting 
the  cost  of  milk  to  consumers. 
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FERTILIZER  WORK 

IS  EXTENSIVE 

Among  the  concrete  results  of  exten- 
sion work  along  agricultural  lines  which 
may  be  cited  is  increased  interest  on  the 
part  of  farmers  in  the  work  with  soils 
and  in  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
During  the  year  1922,  according  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 213,000  farmers  consulted  their 
county  agricultural  agents  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  In 
i.ddition,  farmers  condiicted  15,235  ferti- 
liser and  4,035  lime  demonstrations. 

y\s  a  result  of  the  activities  in  con- 
iieetion  with  lime,  48,000  farmers  used 
(i30,0()0  tons  according  to  the  methods 
advocated  by  the  agents.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  105,000  farmers  modified 
tiieir  methods  of  stul  management.  In 
order  t.)  maintain  and  improve  soil  con- 
<iiti(ms,  3,750  drainage  systems,  involving 
575,000  acres,  and  29,000  pieces  of  terrac- 
ing, involving  ,445,000  acres,  were  carried 
out  according  to  the  methods  OWtUl\e<i 
by  the  extension  forces. 


START  25-YEAR 

RESEARCH  TASK 

ON  ANIMAL  FEEDING 

A  program  of  research  work  on  the 
feeding  of  farm  animals  which  will  take 
at  least  twenty-five  years  to  complete, 
has  just  been  announced  by  Dr.  E.  B. 
Forbes,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Ani- 
mal Nutrition  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

These  experiments  will  be  conducted 
on  living  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  with 
the  aid  of  a  remarkable  apparatus  known 
as  the  respiration  calorimeter,  which 
makes  possible  the  complete  accounting 
for  the  products  of  the  animal's  feed. 
The  machine  not  only  measures  solids 
and  liquids,  but  gases  and  heat  are  also 
accounted  for  with  great  accuracy. 

As  an  example,  with  a  steer  fed  on 
clover  hay  it  was  found  that  of  the  total 
energy  value  of  the  feed  48  per  cent,  was 
lost  in  the  excrement,  six  per  cent,  in 
combustible  gas,  23  per  cent,  in  heat, 
leaving  on  23  per  cent,  as  net  useful 
nutriment.  The  loss  in  heat  just  equaled 
the  portion  actually  utilized  for  pro- 
ductive purposes   by  the  animal. 

Such  measurements  of  net  useful  por- 
tions of  feed  furnish  the  basis  for  feed- 
ing standards  and  permit  the  calculation 
of  the  "balanced  ration."  The  Institute 
of  Animal  Nutrition  at  State  College  is 
really  a  Bureau  of  Standards  for  the 
livestock  feeder.  The  provisional  stand- 
ards already  put  out  as  results  of  over 
twenty  years'  research  by  the  late  Dr. 
H.  P.  Armsby  and  Professor  J.  A.  Fries, 
have  been  of  immeasurable  value  to 
stock  raisers. 

The  Institute's  respiration  calorimeter 
is  the  only  one  in  existence  of  a  size 
sufficient  for  work  with  the  larger  farm 
animals. 

The  plans  for  the  future  work  of  the 
Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition  have  just 
been  endorsed  by  the  American  Society 
of  Animal  Production,  and  have  also 
been  approved  by  the  subcommittee  on 
animal  nutrition  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council. 

These  scientific  bodies  have  also  en- 
dorsed the  Armsby  net  energy  concep- 
tion upon  which  the  program  of  the 
Institute  is  based,  and  urged  greater 
federal  support  for  the  work  as  out- 
lined by  Dr.  Forbes. 


CALCIUM  IS  NEEDED  TO 

BUILD  HEALTHY  BODIES 


A  Quart  o!  Mflk  a  Day  Is  Sure  Way 
for  Child  to  Get  Enough  of  This 
Necessary  Substance 
To  demand  the  making  of  brick  with- 
out  straw   is   no   worse   than   to  expect 
children  to  build  healthy  bodies  without 
proper  food.       Meals   which  consist  in- 
variably of  meat,  potatoes,  white  bread, 

and  sweets  are  bound  to  be  lacking  in 
calcium. 

Calcium  is  needed  to  build  bone,  teeth, 
and  hair,  say  the  food  specialists  at  the 
state  college  at  Ithaca,  and  the  only  way 
by  which  calcium  can  be  supplied  to  the 
body  is  through  food. 

The  best  way  of  getting  the  calcium 
is  through  milk,  and  the  mother  who 
sees  to  it  that  her  children  each  have  one 
quart  every  day  need  not  worry. 

Starch,  rice,  white  cereals,  butter  and 
lard  contain  very  small  amounts  of 
calcium,  while  root  vegetables  and  meat 
are  a  little  richer  in  this  needed  sub- 
stance. Sugar  is  so  low  in  it  that 
someone  has  said  that  a  wagon  load  of 
this  sweet  would  not  build  an  ounce  of 
bone. 
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ONYX  LILITH 
541,073 


World^s  Champion  Junior  3 -year-old 
Milked  by  an  Empire  Milker 

TTERE'S  the  new  world's  champion,  Onyx  Lilith,  owned  by 
-^^  the  Maaikenshof  Farm,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.— and  milked 
while  on  test  by  the  Empire  Milking  Machine. 

As   a   Junior    3-year-old   she   broke    all   world's    records  — 
909.39  pounds  butter  and  21,387.2  pounds 
milk  in  a  year. 


R.  E.  Buell,  Superintend- 
ent of  Maaikenshof  Farm, 
knows  what  other  dairymen 
know — that  the  Empire  gets 
more  milk  and  increases  the 
period  of  lactation. 

It  is  this  thing  of  learning 
to  distinguish  between  the 
Empire  Milker  and  all  other 
milkers  that  is  enabling 
thousands  of  dairy  farmers 
to  increase  their  profits  and 
get  rid  of  the  labor  problem 
entirely. 

The  Empire  sucks  the  teat 
iust  the  way  the  calf  sucks 
it.  It*s  nature's  way.  The 
cow  likes  it— thrives  on  it — 
gives  more  milk. 


The  Empire  Milker  gives 
a  perfect  three-sided  mas- 
sage of  the  teat  from  tip  to 
udder  after  each  suck.  No 
other  milker  does  that.  It's 
a  patented  Empire  feature. 

Whether  you're  milking 
a  world's  champion  or  not, 
the  one  big  thing  to  know  is 
that  the  Empire  is  different 
from  any  other  milker — 
more  milk,  bigger  profits, 
healthier  cows  and  no  more 
back-breaking  hand  milking. 
Send  for  FREE  book, "How 
to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits". 
Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it. 


Emt>ire  Advantanes 


1 


I'i'Kt  cup  linitiK  in  hnnil  miiilo 
iiiiil  liHM  lliivn  inRcrtK.  Huiiic  Km|iir<< 
liiiti-ntN  covrr  thrnc  ti>at  cupn-  thry 
Klvr  iho  only  ••omplrti-  thn-f  iiiiliil 
niiirHiiur,  duiillrntiriK  (Id-  cnir'a  nuck. 

2   SInulc  or   iloubic  uniU  to  mt-et 
your  rt-quirfmcnlM. 

8.  Durabli!  rublxr  porU  that  stand 
bollinu. 

4,  SInirli'  pinr  line  with  no  rompli- 
ruti'il   or  movlnir 


pnrtR  to  Wfur  and 
Clean.   CohIh  Iikn. 


B«l  out  of  order. 

C.  Thi*  SImpIr  i'uliiator  KUiimnteed 
4  yi'Hr*  aKidnut  wear.  Only  one  I'ul- 
«utor  needed  for  uaeh  ainulv  or  double 
unit. 

«.  l/ow  power  foat.  K  H.  I'.  Motor 
opiTiilex  double  unitn.  inilklnv  0 
cowH  at  a  time. 

7.  Htinitary  rlaw  with  iiutomatlr 
■  but  olT  nnil  without  movint;  (inrtH  to 
Wear  and  vet  out  of  udjuNtnirnt. 

The  Machine  to  Meet  Etery 

Dairyman'i  Rrquiremenit 


EMPIRE 


} 


/  I 


TRAOB    MARK   REO'O. 


Milking  Machines 

H.  E.  McWhinnev,  Pretidettt 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

Sales  and  Service  Branches! 

Elgin,  III.;  San  Francisco.  Cal.;  Denver.  CoL;  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 


/ 


/ 


/ 

/    (10) 

^         Empire 
^/        Mllkinff 
^    .        Mnchine  Co. 
Bloomfield, 
N.J. 

y* /       out  any  obligation 

^J        on    my    part    please 

-O  »end  me  a  copy  of  your 

jS"/       frcebooklet/'HowtoMllk 

^y         for  iJlKKir  Proflta." 

'  Youfi, 

Name 


rV 


K.F.  D... 


I 
I 

>         PomtOfficm I 

_^  Slatm I 
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COW  TEST  RECORDS  SHOW  VALUE  OF  PUREBRED  BULLS 


A  tabulation  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  which  the  records  of  884 
grade  daughters  of  purebred  dairy  bulls 

were  compared  with  tlie  records  of  their 
dams.  The  average  yearly  butterfat  pro- 
duction of  the  dams  was  309  pounds,  and 
that  of  the  daughters  313  pounds.  Tlie 
daughters  excelled  the  dams  with  a 
margin  of  only  4  pounds  of  butterfat  a 
year,  but  the  fact  that  they  excelled  such 
high-producing  dams  at  all  speaks  very 
well  for  the  class  of  purebred  dairy  bulls 
that  is    being   u«ed   in   the  cow-testing 


association  herds  from  wiiich  tlicKr 
records  came.  In  this  connection,  esti- 
mates show  tliut  tlie  average  i)ultcrf(it 
production  of  niiilf  cows  in  tlic  United 
States  is  only  160  pounds  annually. 

The  records  of  the  dams  were  arranged 
in  five  groups  according  to  production  of 
butterfat.  Tliese  five  groups  avernged 
100,  200,  800,  400,  and  500  pounds,  re- 
spectively. The  daughters  of  tlie  first  or 
100-pound  group  produced  74  pounds 
more  butterfat  than  their  datns.  The 
daughters  of  tl)e  second  group  prcxluced 
60  pounds  more  butterfat  than  their 
dams.  The  daughters  of  the  third  group 
produced  9  pounds  more  butterfat  ttion 


♦  heir  dHMiH.  The  danxliters  of  flic  fourth 
group  prodiieecJ-^|M»und8  less  butterfat 
than  their  dams.  The  daughters  of  the 
fifth  or  last  group  produced  Hfi  pounds 
less  buHerfat  than  their  dams. 

From  these  figures  we  may  conclude 
that  i)iirebred  bulls  are  needed  for  every 
dairy  herd  and  that  purebred  bulls 
selecleil  fnim  very  high  producing  ances- 
try are  rrf|uire<l  when  the  production 
records  of  the  darns  are  almve  300  pounds 
of  butterfat  a  year.  As  the  average  pro- 
duelion  of  herds  advance,  better  and  still 
better  bulls  are  needexi  to  maintain  and 
to  increase  protluction. 
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THE  CONSUMER'S  DOLLAR  SPENT    \ 

FOR  MILK 


-^Jl4 


ANewLowPricP^ 

make  it  e««y  for  every  fanner  to  own  one. 

A.  •  re«dt  we  offer  the  dependable,  time  prov«  PtoeTJ«MiJc«  a^^^ 

of  any  other  aingJc  or  double  pipeline  niadunea.    In  addition,  we  nave  maoe  a  powioic 

for  you  to  take  a  year  to  pay. 

Don't  make  the  miatake  of  thinking  that  hl«he^prtomn*brinj  greater  v^^^ 

matter  what  you  pay.  you  cannotget  a  toMhmt  ^»^J^gou  good  a  job  o:  muamg 

or  that  will  give  you  as  steady  service  aa  the  Pme  Tree  MUkcr. 

ACT  NOW!  Raw  materiate  are  due  for  a  riae.  The  Pine  Tree  is  sold  so  close  to  the  hkle 

that  when  materials  go  up.  our  price  must  go  up  also. 

Write  us  today.  Find  out  why  the  PlneTreewiU  doa  brt^^^^ 

Ko^^'iat^ltTto-'o^n  ^-^"^plL^n^^^^^  ^ 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,  t^' ^-^  '^"^ 


2445  Princ*  Str««t 
B«rkel«y.  C*lif . 


IIBN.  WMT*nStrMt 
SfimoBSS,  N.  Y. 


27JB4,  Chicago.  UL 
760  N.  WMhiaclon  At; 
MiaoMpolia.  Miu. 


A  great  deal  has  been  smd  these  days      the   farmer   receives   a   very   small   pro- 
A  great  aea  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  p^,^  ^^^  the  con- 

about  the    "consumer's  dollar    and    the      ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^  products 
>'«^^'4l».1l^liiay^;.^T.gW^^Hi^Hi^^^Hn  farmer's   dollar."     The  chart  illustrated      ^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  Gutter  and  cheese 

"^^^^'"^^^^f^iSii^^B^^^^^^^^U  on  this  page  shows  how  a  dollar  spent      ^j^^  farmer  receives  a  larger  proportion 

-      in  milk  purchases  in  Philadelphia  dur-      of  the  consumer's  dollar  than  in  whole 

"      i„^   1923   was   drafted   up  from   among      milk,    because    they    are    relatively    less 

A<.<;nCIATE  DAIRY  MANU-  WEIGHTS  OF  MILK  AND  CREAM         «  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^,,  ,,  do      perishable  and  more  ^^l^-^P^/^P;'^^ 

^^""^     FAC-^^NG^ECIALIST  m  general  the  specific  gravity  of  milk      ^^^^  p,,,„^^,  ,,,„,porting  and  distri-      than  fluid  -'"^  a^^  -e  sold  at^  pnc^ 

.he  Vni'd  St.es  Civil  Service  Com-      ..   cream   depends   upon   the  percentage      buting  the  mUk  s.d  .  PMlad.phi.    A      wh.h    -    -J-    ^    -- 
mission.  Washington,  D.  C  will  receive      ,„,    ,,,,Uon    of   solids   conta.ncd   m   tt,      --^^^  J^";^^^^^^^^^  ehart.  Probably  the  most  significant  feature 

applications,  closing  April  29th.  for  an  ^^^^  temperature  at  which  the  determ-  "°*;,^  .^^  "3,  ^  ^b.^^ed  that  the  of  the  whole  milk  chart  is  the  very 
Associate  Dairy  Manufacturing  Special-  ^^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^he  age  of  the  transportation  costs  average  S%c.  of  every  small  proportion  ^f/he  consumers  dol- 
''^t-  .  1     f.,1       n.ilk        The    weight    of    one    gallon   of  jj  ^  ^y  the  consumer  for  milk,      lar  that  is  expended  m  the  work  or  tne 

Applicants  must  have  been  graduated      nulk.        Ihe  g  rh"   e-P«"«-  ^^  distribution  in  the  city.      Dairy    Council  and    of    the    Inter-State 

from    a   college   of   .^cognized   standing,      water  at  68     F.   (20     C).  g  The  expense  «»  ^«  j^.,^  Producers'  Association.    These  con- 

,„.3oring  in  chemistry.  bacteriolog>s  or      ,,,    «,,eau    .>f    Standards,    is    approxt-      ^^ j^^^ ^^^^J^^"'^^^^^^^^  ^^.      tribuUons    total    but    one-third    of    one 

dairy     manufacturing.       Such     traming      ,„„t,iy  8.g2i62  pounds.     Using  this  figure      ^^  .""Z /^^tles    etc      The   farmer's      cent  out  of  each  dollar  spent  by  the  con- 
„„.st  have  included  both  advanced  bac-       .^^    ^,,^   ^^5^,,^   of    water   and   using    the       'V^"''^^^;^  ^^^.^  ,   „,,„,   larger      sumer.    The  "slice  of  the  pic"  represent- 

t,.ri..l.»gy  and  chemistry,  which  have  bee.,       ^^^^.^,^  ^^^^..^,,,  „f   „,i,u   and   crean.  of  ^^^  ^^  J^  ultimately  paid      ed    by   these   amounts   is    so  small   that 

Hcxiulred  either  in  undergraduate  or  pos-      ^^^^^^   percentages    as    given    •"   U.    S.      IP  ^  ,  „„„ber      the   lettering   on   the   chart  can   not  be 

graduate  study.     In  addition,  appbcants      p^p^tment  of  Agriculture  Bulletm  No.      ^J^  J^^^^^ble  farm  crops,  such  as,  fruits      easily    seen    and    therefore    had    to    be 
must   have   had    at   least   four   years   of      ^^^  ^^e  following  table  has  been  worked      "*  P*  j^  ^^arketing  of  wheat      indicated  by  the  arrow  at  the  side, 

experience    in    the    dair>-    manufacturing       ^^^    ^^^    j^c    weights    per    gallon,    at    a       ''nti  ve«  ■ ^^============================================ 

industry,   such   experience  to  have  been       temperature  of  68°  F.  ========================================^ 

acquired  in   a  responsible  capacity   in   a  ^^^.^^ts   are  given  at  68°    F.  because  /^/VHT    TVC^lllJr       A  CCnPI  ATION^ 

o..„.merciul  plant  engage<l  in  the  manu-       ^,^.^  .^  the  temperature  that  was  used  .n  ClJ W       I  hJS  1  IWU     AOdUdn  1  IVllO 

factur*.  of  dairy  products  on  a  large  scale,       ^^^ter.nining  the  specific  gravities  (20    C.  'WW  ^  ^         „  p«..    ,^i„ 

preferaWy      condensed,     evaporated     or      ^^.^^  ^^e  temperature  generally  used  for  York  VaUey  Asaodation-Heaty  Koss,  tester 

powdered  milk.  such  work).     Tiie  weight  would  be  very  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

\u.  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  ^,,^,,...  ,.,   .,„u  at   50;   to  6     ,  Twenty-four  herds,  with  ''\27 Cli     T^^^^^  --  ^  -'' 

the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indnslry.  Depart-       ^,^^.  temperature  at  which  milk  is  usually       y^,^,^,,     Twelve  cows  were  on  offical  test      1  nrty  P 

™ent  of  Agriculture,  at  entrance  salaries       ^^^^^.^^^  ,^t  the  plant.  :12  cows  produced  over  50  P'^/;//  Z'^'^;;^^     ^,,  ^y  the  herd  of  J.  S.  Brandt, 

ranging  (rom  »:^000  to  ^1.600  «  year,  and  ^,^^  ^„   p,,^,,„,  p,,poses  the  weigh  The  highest  average  -••^/"l.'^/^/;  "^^J^ds  butterfat. 

vacandea   in   poslUons   requiring  similar      ^^  ^^^.^^^^  .„„^,t  milk  may  be  figured       „,^  ^ows  1529  P^^^^^. -"^.  ^«J^  I„d  one  pure  br^  bull  was  purchased  during 

qualificAUons.  at  8.6  pounds  per  gallon.  Several   members         g 

The  duties  consist  of  ^--^'f;^^-  ):  %  f-t     Sp^  Ors.   Wt.^.a.      the   month.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^„^,  ^^^  ^  ,,Uow.: 

manufacturing  methods.  »n<^'"d»^K  ^""^^       Water    •  j  ^g^     8.6295  1  he  ten  n  g         p  Butterfat 

un  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  milk       Skim........  J  SsJ     UStl  Owner  Name  Breed  Milk 

powder     and     by-products;     the     Intro-       mhw     ..........         -S  •  ,.  s.  Murphy  Yale  R-  Hoi.  2^5  3. 

luintlon    of   new    metluKls    and    products  „, 8.  1  08  J     J-.f/.^        j.  s.  Brandt  Pet  G.  ^87  37  ^^  ^ 

into     factories;     and     the    collection    of       >Jl'„j -^i,,  " '  ^  ^^^^^         .1.  S.  Murphy  Segis  R-  ^W*  •  ^^  ^ 

i..f..nn«,iou  m  regard  to  possible  uses  of       ^  "^ -«.n  „.,««4714         .»•  S.  Brandt  Mallnda  ^^^  ^-  ^3, 

aulry  products   in  various  lndustr.e.s  d  ere .■;  ^oi'si^^l        R  .1.  Myers  Slss  ^^  ,1.1 

Full       information      and      uppl  cat.on       ^y      .0.  ;  Ji:.     |.4298         ,3^,,^,^  Uaa  G.  IB^  ««  ^^^ 

blanks  may  IMT  obtained  from  the  I  nlted      g;-™                 y       '^l  1  ffe     I  SSSs        J- S.  Murphy  Hebe  ^  •  ^^g 

SUt«nvil  Service  Commission.  Wash-       Cr^.»  ?,  }ro5     S.SJIS        c.  E.  Etnier  Virginia  R.      «'  «*!  ',?  g^.g 

ington.    I).    C.   or    tl.    secretary    of    the       rr.-  '.J-^SlSi        J.  S.  Murphy  Pauline  R.     "  «^  ^^  ,, , 

,...anl  of   I-    S.  Clvil-Ser>lce  at  the  post       gr^              /.•./.     Vs.  SSI     S ISSS        J.  8.  Br«.dt  Queen  G.      "  1778 

or  cuitombouie  In  any  city.  orwm    *<>•  '•*    ••'■''° 
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cow  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

Represent  the  first  real  labor  saving  improvement  in  cow  stalls  during  the  last  twenty  years.    The  features  shown  in  the  illustration 

below  make  these  stalls  and  stanchions  the  most  efficient  and  up-to-date  equipment  you  can  buy. 

An  entire  row  of  Bond  Stanchions  can  be  opened  or  closed 
by  simply  pulling  a  lever  located  at  the  end  of  the  row ;  a 
great  saving  in  time  and  labor,  and  a  tremendous  advantage 
in  case  of  fire.  Each  stanchion  can  also  be  opened  or  closed 
separately. 

The  stanchion  open,  will  not  swivel.  Both  sides  falling 
away  from  the  lock  prevent  the  cow  from  getting  her  head  in 
the  wrong  opening,  thus  doing  away  with  the  swinging  sure 
stop  nuisance. 

The  stanchion  closed,  swivels  easily,  and  provides  ample 
head  room  for  the  cow.  It  is  impossible  for  the  cow  to  force 
open  this  lock. 


The  weight  of  the  stanchion  is  supported  by  the  curb 
casting,  with  several  inches  play.  As  a  result,  a  child's 
strength  is  sufficient  to  throw  the  lever  controlling  12  to  20 
stanchions. 


Patented 


The  Bond  Cow  Stall  was  originally  designed  by  a  practical  dairyman  to  overcome  the  hard  work  now  necessary  in  the  proper 
care  of  cattle,  and  to  save  the  lives  of  cattle  in  case  of  fire.  It  is  evident,  from  the  description  above,  that  this  has  been  accomp- 
lished, and  in  addition  there  has  been  produced  a  safer,  simpler  and  sturdier  cow  stall.  A  letter  or  post  card  will  bring  complete 
information.  ^    ^^»^^T^-^V^.r>w 

BOND  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  GO. 

Manheim,  Lancaster  County,  Penna.   , 
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FINAL  REPORT  MADE  ON  TEST  WORK 

IN  MERCER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


A  complete  summary  of  the  area  test 
work  conducted  by  Slate  and  Federal 
veterinarians  in  Mercer  county  and  ad- 
jacent townships  in  Crawford  and 
Butler  counties  last  April  and  July  shows 
that  46,463  cattle  in  5,996  herds  in  this 
district  came  under  the  test,  in  which 
1,162  reactors   were  found. 

The  work  was  accomplished  at  a  total 
cost  of  $82,865.76.  which  includes 
$61,281.39  for  State  and  Federal  indem- 
nities, $7,500  for  transportation,  which 
was  carried  by  the  owners  themselves, 
Hiid  other  items  such  as  salaries,  sup- 
plies and  clerical  assistance  in  collecting 
and  compiling  numerous  reports. 

The  report  prepared  by  Dr.  S.  E. 
Bruner,  veterinarian  in  charge  of  the 
tuberculosis  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  traces  the  rise  in 
the  interest  of  owners  in  Mercer,  Craw- 
ford and  Butler  counties  in  the  modi- 
fied accredited  area  work.  From  a  nu- 
cleus of  owners  and  breeders  in  the 
Grove  City  community,  where  in  1918 
the  accredited  herd  plan  started  the 
clean-up  in  Mercer  county,  the  move- 
ment spread  to  other  townships  until  in 
January,  1923,  150  owners  of  cattle  in 
every  part  of  the  county  came  together 
and  voted  in  favor  of  the  modified  ac- 
credited herd  plan. 

A  general  committee  was  appointed 
with  a  chairman  for  each  township.  The 
chairmen  organized  sub-cpmmittees  of 
(me  to  three  men  for  each  school  district, 
the  latter  to  make  a  survey  qf  all  owners 


of  cattle.  The  report  of  all  these  com- 
mittees indicated  Uiat  95  per  cent,  of  the 
owners  in  the  district  agreed  to  test. 

The  State  Veterinarians  on  the  eve  of 
the  first  test  on  April  16  found  that  in 
some  townships,  organization  of  the  local 
committees  had  not  been  perfected  and 
in  reality  only  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the 
owners  had  signed.  Missionary  work  on 
the  part  of  the  38  veterinarians  assigned 
to  the  county  to  make  tests,  assisted  by 
County  Agent  W.  S.  Hagar  and  other 
leaders,  resulted  in  98  per  cent,  of  the 
herds  being  tested  when  the  drive  was 
completed. 

The  actual  testing  of  the  herds  in  the 
41  townships  and  the  municipalities  in- 
cluded within  the  area  was  finished  in 
one  week's  time.  Ninety-one  per  cent, 
of  the  herds  were  found  free  of  tuber- 
culosis on  this  first  test.  On  the  823 
reactors  found  in  Mercer  county  alone, 
a  total  of  $27,047  was  paid  in  State  in- 
demnity, or  an  average  of  $32.86  a  head, 
and  total  Federal  indemnity,  $16,038,  an 
average  of  $19.48. 

'Following  the  policy  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industr.v,  a  retest  was 
made  in  July  of  herds  found  infected  on 
the  first  test  and  an  initial  test  api)Ued 
at  the  same  time  to  herds  which  were 
missed  in  the  first  drive.  A  total  of 
6,698  cattle  from  833  herds  was  tested 
in  the  second  drive  and  125  reactors 
found. 

At  the  completion  of  the  first  test,  a 
<]uarnntine  was  established  on  the  area 
pertaining  to  the  movement  of  catUe  into 


and  within  the  area.  Since  more  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cattle 
in  the  area  reacted,  a  retest  must  again 
be  made  of  the  entire  cattle  population 
in  April.  1924. 

Dr.  Bruner  expressed  the  belief  that 
from  present  indications  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  will  be 
found  tuberculous  in  the  coming  April 
drive.  If  this  result  obtains  Mercer 
county  and  the  adjoining  townships  in 
Butler  and  Crawford  will  qualify  as  the 
first  Official  Modified  Accredited  Area  in 
the  State  and  the  area  will  not  be  again 
tested  for  a  period  of  three  years. 


REPRINT  OF  DAIRY 

BULLETINS  READY 

That  a  definite  relation  exists  l)etwcen 
production  per  cow  and  income  over  feed 
cost  is  shown  in  Department  Bulletin 
1069,  "Relation  of  Production  to  Income 
from  Dairy  Cows,"  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
group  that  produced  the  most  per  cow 
ate  the  most  <m  an  average  and  always 
had  the  highest  average  income  over  cost 
of  feed.  At  100  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow  a  year,  the  average  income  over  cost 
of  feed  was  $10.  At  400  pounds  of 
butterfat  a  year,  the  average  income  over 
cost  of  feed  was  $106.  As  production 
increased  four  times,  the  average  income 
over  cost  of   feed   increased   10.6   limes. 

.\  former  edition  of  this  bulletin  was 
exhausted  by  the  heavy  demand  for  it, 
and  a  reprint  has  just  been  issued.  A 
reprint  also  has  recently  been  published 


You  can  now  buy  your 
Green  Mountain  Silo  with  • 
part  of  the  monthly  milk 
check.  A  wonderful  lons- 
Ijfc  silo,  plus  a  buying;  plan 
that  fits  your  own  circum- 
Minces.  Write  now  for  full 
particulars. 

The  Oreen  Mountain  hiA 
heary  close-flttins,  creoaotoil 
staves;  extra  heavy  hooi* 
with  oversize  threads.  Doors 
made  and  fit  like  safe  or 
refrigerator.  Wooden  ladder 
ruiiKs — no  Iron  to  frost  your 
flnKers.  Kxtra.  capacity  re<i 
tambrel  loof.  Storm-proof 
anchorage  system  makes 
your  Green  Mountain  "stay 
put,"  erect,  tight,  hand- 
so  mc. 

Special  30  Day  Offer 

To  induce  earlr  orrlrr»,  we  will 
cancel  entirely  the  Arst  month's 
pmyment.  If  your  order  I*  receiTed 
within  30  days  from  appeaimnc* 
of  this  adv. 

Write  to-day  for  booklsts. 
payment  plan,  ato. 

Tk«  CrMmcrr  Pk(.,llf|..C«. 
33S  West  St.      RatlaaJ.  Vt. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


of  Department  Bulletin  1071,  entitled 
"Influence  of  Season  of  Freshening  on 
Production  and  Income  from  Dairy 
Caiws."  The  figures  in  this  bulletin 
show  that,  on  an  average,  the  cows  that 
freshened  in  the  fall  and  early  winter 
produced  more  milk  and  butterfat  and 
had  a  higher  average  income  over  cost 
of  feed  than  those  that  freshened  at  other 
times  of  the  year. 

Copies  of  these  two  bulletins  may  be 
obtained  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  by 
application  to  the  I'nited  Stales  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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How 


Makes  Low -Cost  Milk 

DAIRYMEN  found,  years  ago,  that  some  grains  and  some 
feeds  produced  more  milk  than  others— enough  more 
to  make  it  profitable  to  use  them  even  though  the  cost 
per  ton  were  higher.  They  next  found  that  the  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  feeds  produced  still  better  results- 
made  milk  at  a  still  lower  cost. 


Scientists  have  taken 


100  Lbs. 


UKICORN 

DAIRY  RATIOH 


up  the  study  of  this  subject  and  have  de- 
veloped  information  of  exceeding  value, 
their  latest  vs^ord  being  that  it  is  not 
protein  alone,  or  even  "digestible  pro- 
tein,'' that  should  be  solely  considered 
in  a  cow's  grain  ration. 

They  tell  us  that  when  the  right  com- 
bination of  feeds  is  being  fed,  a  change 
to  some  other  mixture— even  though 
identical  in  amount  of  digestible  protein 
—will  not  get  the  same  profitable  results. 

Careful  tests  have  been  made  with  two 
mixtures,  each  having  the  same  amount 
of  digestible  protein  and  each  containing 
a  well-planned  variety  of  feeds.  Yet,  in 
results,  these  tests  showed  that  one  mix- 
ture was  more  than  25%  better  than 
the  other. 

When  you  buy  Unicorn  you  get  a  just- 
right  combination  of  feeds  that  is  the 
result  of  this  modern  knowledge  plus 
the  experience  gained  from  the  best 
dairy  farm  practice. 

Unicom  is  made  of  the  purest  of  feeds,  is  al^^y*^  t^e  same  mi«ure 
and  what  is  most  important  to  you,  will  produce  milk  at  a  lower 
coft,  per  dollar  expended  for  feed,  than  will  any  other  dairy  ration. 

More  Profit  Every  Day— For  More  Days 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 
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COAItAIITEEO  AXAlSrSIS 
PROTEIN  24XFAT^ 

CAMOmDWaiS    SOSFIBRC 

CHAPIN  &  ca 

HAMMOND.  IND.>^ 


327  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Says :- 


ROSS  is  the ,, 
DcstSiloMadc 

From  every  part  of  the  country,  we  Kave  Irt- 
ten  proving   that  the  firm-proo^^acid-\ 
proof  Rom  is  a  money-saver  —  a  superior  j 
silo  in  many  ways.    Hundreds  of  ovraers  say: 
l"Il'«  the  best  silo  madel" 

TlieROSS  ^ 

IN-Dt-STR-UCTO 

MetAl  Jlt-^y 

Air-li*».  fTee»e-p«oo*-^I>(r(ectd-  , 
age  Jwaytl  The  tried  amJV'-y" 
metaliilo.  bwlt  for  life -time  tervice. 
Write  w-  for  f acu  •bout  iupenor 
Rom  Senrice.  )u»t  u  your  nei^bon 
hare  l*U  them  to  us.  Wnte  for 
dten  today. 

AgertU  and  DeaUn: 
icrUe  /or  propotUhn. 

E.W.Ross^-Mf'Co- 

Pieaeei  BuiWkw  of  BmsI":^-*'- 
uct-O  CaWanized  Metal  Siios. 

Sueetuon  to  theEW.  Rou 

Co.,  Ed.  1850 
DMkll2      Spriaffi«U.  OUe 


W  Dr.  David  Roberts  Animal  Medicines 

f    A  Prescription  foi*  Every  Animat  Ailment 
Successfully  Used  for  More  than  30  YEARS 

Ask  for  Free  Copy  of  the  Cattle  Specialist  and  how  to  get  the 
Practical.  Home  Veterinarian  without  cost.  Veterinary  advice  free. 
Cat  Modicrnes  of  Oi-uggSst  of  Dealmi;  or  DIrmot.      ^ 
DRVIP  «^ORERTS  VF^FRiNARV  CO.  Inc..  153lrr.ntl  Ave..  Waukesha,  Wiscoasin 
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PEDIGREE 

CATALOGS 
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SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  TEMPLE 

FRllSTER 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1         WEST   CHESTER,  PA. 


URGE  CITY  GROCERS 

STUDY  GENTRAL 

DELIVERY  PLAN 

Just  as  need  for  economy  has  driven 
farmers    to   seek    cooperative   marketing 
methods   in   distributing   their   products 
among  distant  dealers,  so  retailers  may 
find   it   necessary   to   carry   the   idea    a 
step  further  and  use  centralized  delivery 
systems  as  p.  m*"fl"''  '^f  lowerincr  costs  of 
delivery  to  the   consumer,   according  to 
officials    of    the    Domestic    Distribution 
Department    of   the   Chamber    of   Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  In  deliver- 
ing   merchandise    over    short    distances 
under      present       conditions,       retailers 
usually    duplicate   tiie    routes,    which,   a 
study  of  conditions   in   many  cities   has 
shown,    can    be   handled    at    much    less 
cost    if    combined    under    one    trucking 

unit. 

According  to  the  most  authentic 
figures  till!  department  has  been  able  to 
obtain,  retail  deliveries  by  individual 
store  owners  cost  l)etween  .04  and  3.0 
of  net  sales.  A  common  percentage  is 
about  one  and  five-tenths  per  cent.  This 
establishes  the  cost  of  deliveries  as  an 
important  factor  in  di.stribution. 

With  the  organzied  movements  among 
farmers  as  the  producers,  and  dealers  as 
the    distributors,    and    with    organized 
women's    clubs    representing    the    con- 
sumers, all  seeking  to  lower  the  cost  of 
distribution   of   food   products,   a   wider 
adoption    of     the     centralized     deUvery 
system  is  predicted  by  state  marketing 
officials  who  have  urged  a  study  of  the 
l)OSsibilities     of    the    plan    for    various 
cities.  It  is  pointed  out   that  experience 
gained   by   trucking  firms  in  collections 
and     deliveries     of     merchandise     from 
many  different  concerns  can  be  applied 
with  success  to  a  central  delivery  system 
for  the  food   shops  of  any  community. 
The  system  could  be  developed  for  the 
collection   of   merchandise  consigned   to 
the  retail  establishments,  as  well  as  for 
the  delivery  of  retail  purchases  to  con- 
sumers.   A      central     warehouse     where 
packages      could      be      assembled      for 
scientific    distribution    over    city    routes 
would  be  a  factor  in  such  a  plan. 

South  Jersey  dairymen  find  a  some- 
what similar  plan  already  in  use  in 
-  IMiiladelphia,  where  with  various  milk 
dealers  organized,  the  city  is  districted 
and  assigned  to  prevent  any  over-lapping 
or  duplication  of  delivery  routes,  thereby 
saving  money  for  dealers  and  cutting 
the  cost  of  milk  to  consumers. 


^ 
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Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mention  of  the 
Milk  Producers  Review  when  answering 
advertisements. 


FERTILIZER  WORK 

IS  EXTENSIVE 

Among  the  concrete  results  of  exten- 
sion work  along  agricultural  lines  which 
may  be  cited  is  increased  interest  on  the 
part  of  farmers  in  the  work  with  soils 
and  in  the  use  of  commercial  fertilisers. 
During  the  year  1922,  according  to  the 
United    States    Department    of    Agricul- 
ture,   213,000    farmers     consulted     their 
county   agricultural  agents  in  regard   to 
the    use    of    commercial    fertilizers.      In 
{ ddition,  fanners  cond>icted  15,235  ferti- 
lizer and  4,036  lime  demonstrations. 

As   a   result  of   the   activities  in  con- 
nection  with   lime,  48,000   farmers   used 
(;30,000   tons   according   to    the    methods 
advocated    by   the   agents.      In   addition 
to   the   above,    105,000   farmers    modified 
their   methods  of  soil    management.     In 
order  ti)  maintain  and  imi)rove  soil  con- 
ditions, 3,750  drainage  systems,  involving 
.^75,000  acres,  ami  29,000  pieces  of  terrac^ 
ing,  involving  445,000  acres,  were  carried 
„ut    M<T..rding   to  the   methods  0\\X\m'\ 
by  the  extension  forces. 


CALCIUM  IS  NEEDED  TO 

BUILD  HEALTHY  BODIES 


A  Quart  of  Milk  a  Day  Is  Sure  "^ay 

for  Child  to  Get  Enough  of  This 

Necessary  Substance 

To  demand  the  making  of  brick  with- 
out straw  is  no  worse  than  to  expect 
children  to  build  healthy  bodies  without 

proper  food.  Meals  which  consist  in- 
variably of  meat,  potatoes,  white  bread, 

and  sweets  are  bound  to  be  lacking  in 
calcium. 

Calcium  is  needed  to  build  bone,  teeth, 
and  hair,  say  the  food  specialists  at  the 
state  college  at  Ithaca,  and  the  only  way 
by  which  calcium  can  be  supplied  to  the 
body  is  through  food. 

The  best  way  of  getting  the  calcium 
is  through  milk,  and  the  mother  who 
sees  to  it  that  her  children  each  have  one 
quart  every  day  need  not  worry. 

Starch,  rice,  white  cereals,  butter  and 
lard  contain  very  small  amounts  of 
calcium,  while  root  vegetables  and  meat 
are  a  little  richer  in  this  needed  sub- 
stance. Sugar  is  so  low  in  it  that 
someone  has  said  that  a  wagon  load  of 
this  sweet  would  not  build  an  ounce  of 
bone. 


START  25-YEAR 

RESEARCH  TASK 

ON  ANIMAL  FEEDING 

A  program  of  research  work  on  the 
feeding  of  farm  animals  which  will  take 
at  least  twenty-five  years  to  complete, 
has  just  been  announced  by  Dr.  E.  B. 
Forbes,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Ani- 
mal Nutrition  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

These  experiments  will  be  conducted 
on  living  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  with 
the  aid  of  a  remarkable  apparatus  known 
as  the  respiration  calorimeter,  which 
makes  possible  the  complete  accounting 
for  the  products  of  the  animal's  feed. 
The  machine  not  only  measures  solids 
and  liquids,  but  gases  and  heat  are  also 
accounted  for  with  great  accuracy. 

As  an  example,  with  a  steer  fed  on 
clover  hay  it  was  found  that  of  the  total 
energy  value  of  the  feed  48  per  cent,  was 
lost  in  the  excrement,  six  per  cent,  in 
combustible  gas,  23  per  cent,  in  heat, 
leaving  on  23  per  cent,  as  net  useful 
nutriment.  The  loss  in  heat  just  equaled 
the  portion  actually  utilized  for  pro- 
ductive purposes  by  the  animal. 

Such  measurements  of  net  useful  por- 
tions of  feed  furnish  the  basis  for  feed- 
ing standards  and  permit  the  calculation 
of  the  "balanced  ration."  The  Institute 
of  Animal  Nutrition  at  State  College  is 
really  a  Bureau  of  Standards  for  the 
livestock  feeder.  The  provisional  stand- 
ards already  put  out  as  results  of  over 
twenty  years'  research  by  the  late  Dr. 
H.  P.  Armsby  and  Professor  J.  A.  Fries, 
have  been  of  immeasurable  value  to 
stock  raisers. 

The  Institute's  respiration  calorimeter 
is  the  only  one  in  existence  of  a  size 
sufficient  for  work  with  the  larger  farm 
animals. 

The  plans  for  the  future  work  of  the 
Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition  have  just 
been  endorsed  by  the  American  Society 
of  Animal  Production,  and  have  also 
been  approved  by  the  subcommittee  on 
animal  nutrition  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council. 

These  scientific  bodies  have  also  en- 
dorsed the  Armsby  net  energy  concep- 
tion upon  which  the  program  of  the 
Institute  is  based,  and  urged  greater 
federal  support  for  the  work  as  out- 
lined by  Dr.  Forbes. 


w  uritx  »  v^numpiuii 

ONYX  LILITH 
541,073 


World^s  Champion  Junior  3 -year-old 
Milked  by  an  Empire  Milker 

HERE'S  the  new  world's  champion,  Onyx  Lilith,  owned  by 
the  Maaikenshof  Farm,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.— and  milked 
while  on  test  by  the  Empire  Milking  Machine. 

As   a  Junior    3-year-old   she   broke    all   world's   records  — 
909.39  pounds  butter  and  21,387.2  pounds 
milk  in  a  year. 


R.  E.  Buell,  Superintend- 
ent of  Maaikenshof  Farm, 
knows  what  other  dairymen 
know — that  the  Empire  gets 
more  milk  and  increases  the 
period  of  lactation. 

It  is  this  thing  of  learning 
to  distinguish  between  the 
Empire  Milker  and  all  other 
milkers  that  is  enabling 
thousands  of  dairy  farmers 
to  increase  their  profits  and 
get  rid  of  the  labor  problem 
entirely. 

The  Empire  sucks  the  teat 
iust  the  way  the  calf  sucks 
it.  It's  nature's  way.  The 
cow  likes  it— thrives  on  it — 
gives  more  milk. 


The  Empire  Milker  gives 
a  perfect  three-sided  mas- 
sage of  the  teat  from  tip  to 
udder  after  each  suck.  No 
other  milker  does  that.  It's 
a  patented  Empire  feature. 

Whether  you're  milking 
a  world's  champion  or  not, 
the  one  big  thing  to  know  is 
that  the  Empire  is  different 
from  any  other  milker — 
more  milk,  bigger  profits, 
healthier  cows  and  no  more 
back-breaking  hand  milking. 
Send  for  FREE  book, "How 
to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits". 
Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it. 


Empire  Advantages 

1.  Teat  cup  lining  ia  hand  made 
and  has  linen  inserts.  Basic  Empire 
patents  cover  these  teat  cups— they 
give  the  only  complete  three-sided 
maj'saKe,  duplicatinx  the  calf's  suck. 

2.  Single  or  double  units  to  meet 
your  requirements. 

3.  Durable  rubber  parts  that  stand 
boilini;. 

4.  Single  pipe  line  with  no  compli- 
cated or  moving  parts  to  wear  and 
get  out  of  order.  Clean.  Costs  less. 

6.  The  Simple  Pulsator  guaranteed 
4  years  against  wear.  Only  one  Ful- 
sator  needed  for  each  single  or  double 
unit. 

6.  Low  power  cost.  K  H.  P.  Motor 
opi'rates  double  units,  milking  8 
cows  at  a  time. 

7.  Sanitary  claw  with  automatic 
shut-ofT  and  wi(hout  muvinK  parts  to 
wear  and  get  out  of  adjustment. 

The  Machine  to  Meet  Every 

Dairyman's  Requirements 


EMPIRE 


TRADB    MARK  REO'D. 


Milking  Machines 

H.  E.  McWhinnev,  President 
EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

Sale$  and  Service  Branches : 

Elgin,  111.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Denver,  CoL;  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 
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>  /  Emprre  ' 

■/        Milkins!  I 

Machine  Co.  I 

Bloomfield,  I 

^/                 N.  J.  I 

^\          Dear  Sirs:  With-  I 

y*/       out  any  obligation  I 

^y         on    my    part    please  I 

^O            send  me  a  copy  of  your  I 

S/       free  booklet,"How  to  Milk  , 


for  Bigger  Profits." 
Yours, 


Name. 


COW  TEST  RECORDS  SHOW  VALUE  OF 


ByU5 


A  tabulation  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  which  the  records  of  384 
grade  daughters  of  purebred  dairy  bulls 
were  compared  with  the  records  of  their 
dams.  The  average  yearly  butterfat  pro- 
duction of  the  dams  was  309  pounds,  and 
that  of  the  daughters  313  pounds.  The 
daughters  excelled  the  dams  with  a 
margin  of  only  4  pounds  of  butterfat  a 
year,  but  the  fact  that  they  excelled  such 
high-producing  dams  at  all  speaks  very 
well  for  the  class  of  purebred  dairy  bulls 
that  is   being   used   in   the   cow-testing 


association  herds  from  which  these 
records  came.  In  this  connection,  esti- 
mates show  that  the  average  butterfat 
production  of  milk  cows  in  the  United 
States  is  only  160  pounds  annually. 

The  records  of  the  dams  were  arranged 
in  five  groups  according  to  production  of 
butterfat.  These  five  groups  averaged 
100,  200,  800,  400,  and  500  pounds,  re- 
spectively. The  daughters  of  the  first  or 
100-pound  group  produced  74  pounds 
more  butterfat  than  their  dams.  The 
daughters  of  the  second  group  produced 
56  pounds  more  butterfat  than  their 
dams.  The  daughters  of  the  third  group 
produced  9  pounds  more  butterfat  than 


PUREBRED 

their  dams.    The  dai*^ters  of  tlie  fourth 

group  produced^;  pounds  less  butterfat 

than  their  -uams.     The  daughters  of  the 

fifth  or  last  group  produced  86  pounds 

less  butterfat  than  their  dams. 

From  these  figures  we  may  conclude 
that  purebred  bulls  are  needed  for  every 
dairy  herd  and  that  purebred  bulls 
selectctl  from  very  high  producing  ances- 
try are  required  when  the  production 
records  of  the  dams  are  above  300  pounds 
of  butterfat  a  year.  As  the  average  pro- 
duction of  herds  advance,  better  and  still 
better  bulls  are  needed  to  maintain  and 
to  increase  production. 
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Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundatiop 

Stock 


CHESTER  COUNTY 


Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


"THE  rniTNTY  THAT  UUUiNiy 


Holsteins 

Towns  End 
Fanns 

Home  of  the  Ung  Distance  Bull 

King  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Piebe  17th 

No.  294184 

His  Four  Nearest  Dams  Average  : 

Butler— 1  yr. — 1123  lbs. 
Milk— 1  yr— 24185  lbs. 

Bull  Calves  for  Sale  at  Farmers' 
Prices 

Aho  a  few  Heifers  and  A.  R.  0. 
Cows  bred  to  K.  P.  0.  P.  17th 

Approved  Cows  Taken  for  Service 

E.  P.  ALLINSON 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


HolstelnNilk 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


VifaliV/ 

Crystal  Farm  Holsteins 

are  the  product  Q»f  construc- 
tive breeding  combining  show 
type  and  large  production. 

Ormsby  Accrue  Segis 

Our  herd  sire,  is  the 
Undefeated  Grand  Champion 

FOR  SALE 

Bull  calves  and  a  3  yr.  old  grand- 
daughter of  King  Segis  (fresh)  also 
a  yearling  daughter  of 

Wintertbur  Queen  Emer  Segis 
Atons 

Price  $100 

ACCREDITED  HERD  No.  38452 

Charles  J.  Garrett 

West  Chester.  Pa. 


Glen-Ethel  Farm 
Guernseys 

We  have  listed  several  bulls 
and  bull  calves,  suitable  to 
head  th^^  ^-st  of  grade  herds, 
some  n-       "en  good  enough  | 
to  her  a  bred  herds,  all 

are  pric^^j  low. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  furnish 
pure  bred  and  grade  females 
in  any  number,  tuberclin 
tested  and  sold  into  herds 
under  Federal  Supervision, 
subject  to  a  sixty  day  retest 
guarantee. 

If  you  have  a  clean  herd  and 
want  to  add  to  it,  or  have 
good  Guernseys  that  you 
want  to  sell,  get  in  touch 
with  me. 

Chester  H.  CuUen 

West  Grove,  Pa. 
ACCREDITED  HERD 


Holsteins 


BLUE  ROCK 
FARM 

Herd  Sire 

Bell  Farm  Noble 

No.  374385 

A  World  Champion's  Son 

Belle  Farm  Bakker 

Dam 

Record  20,300  lbs.  Milk— 10  mos. 
893.6  lbs.  Butter— 10  mos. 
Strictly  Official  3  Year  Old 

Buy  a  Cow  or  Heifer  Bred 

ACCREDITED  HERD 

Frank  A.  Keen 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Holsteins 

M.  L.  JONES 

Westtown,  Pa. 

SENIOR  HERD  SIRE 

King  Fairview  Aaggie 

Colantha,  230913 

Five  near  dams  and  sister  aver- 
age 35i  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

His  daughters  were  first  m  most 
every  class  entered  the  past  ti^o 
yeafs  Jit  the  Chester  Co.  Fair. 

Firsnn  every  class  entered  at 
the  Holstein>>Field  Day  Show, 
October  28,  1922. 

The  few  heifers  thst  have  fresh- 
ened so  far  have  been  Hi^h  testers. 

Buy  a  Young  Bull 

From  this  great  sire  and  increase 
the  test  of  your  herd 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  YOUNG 
STOCK 


Herd  Under  Federal  Supervision 


INCREASES  MILK  OUTPUT 

BY  USING  BETTER  STOCK 

An  increase  of  over  1,800,000  gallons  in 
the    annual     milk    production     of    New 
Castle   County,   Del.,  without   increasing 
the   number  of  dairy  cows   owned   has 
followed    five   years'   dairy   improvement 
work,  in   which  the   county   agent,  pro- 
gressive dairy   farmers,  and  agricultural 
organisations  cooperated.       This  county 
Is  located  near  a  large  city,  aflfordmg  a 
pood  market  for  whole  milk,  and  dairy- 
ing  is  an  important  farm   industry. 

When  extension  work  in  dairying  was 
begun    in    New    Castle    County,    many 
farmers  were  in  the  habit  of  buying  a 
medium    type    of    grade    cow     without 
guaranty  of  health.     Following  a  county 
meeting  of  dairyman  in   1918,  four  car- 
loads of  purebred  cows  from  herds  under 
Federal      supervision      for      tuberculosis 
c(,ntrol  were  brought  in  and  distributed 
as  far  as  possible  at  the  rate  of  one  to 
a    farm,    so    that    as    many    farmers    as 
possible     might     learn     for     themselves 
whether    or    not    the    investment    paid. 
The  boys  and  girls  on  the  farms  became 
interested,   were  organized   into   a   club, 
and    a    purebred    calf    secured    by    each 
member.     New  clubs   have  been  organ- 
ized each  year  following,  and  exhibits  of 
club    members'    stock    are    a    feature    of 
district  shows  and  the  State  fair. 

Club    members   have   produced   about 


one- fifth  of  the  present  holdings  of  pure- 
bred stock  in  the  county.     Purebred  bulls 
and  cows  have  been  purchased  by  many 
farmers,  after  the  movement  was  begun, 
on  their  own  initiative.     There  are  now 
about  900  purebred   dairy   cattle   in  the 
county,   while   in    1915    there   were   only 
380.     A    carefully    workcd-out    ration    is 
fed         Over    4,000    dairy    cattle    in    the 
c<.unty  are  under  Federal  supervision  for 
tuberculosis   control.     Four   annual    con- 
Mgnment  sales  of  surplus  stock  have  been 
held. 


COLUMBUS  LOCAL 


A  meeting  of  the  Columbus,  New 
Jersey,  Local  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association,  was  held  at 
Columbus  on  March  4th,  with  nearly 
every  milk  producer  in  that  vicinity  in 

attcndence. 

Local  marketing  conditions  were  dis- 
cussed bv  Frederick  Shangle,  vice  presi- 
dent of  'the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association. 

An    election    of    officers    of    the   local 

resulted  as  follows: 
President,  C.  Craig  Tallman, 

Columbus,  N.  J. 

Vice  President,  Roy  Atkinson 
Secretary-Treasurer,  W.  R.  Shinn 

County  Agent  Thompson,  and  Dennis 
MacCarthy,  of  the  Interstate  Dairy 
Council  and  others  made  short  addresses. 


CHAMPION  PRODUQNG  COWS 

FOR  JANUARY  REPORTED 

The  champion  milk  producing  cow  in 
Pennsylvania's  cow  testing  associations 
during  January  was  a  purel)red  Holstein 
owned  by  W.  H.  Wertz  of  the  Cumber- 
land Cunty  Association,  according  to 
the  monthly  report  just  released  by  the 
dairy  extension  department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  In  the  31  days 
this  dairy  cow  produced  2,W0  pounds  of 
milk. 

First  place  in  butterfat  production  for 
the  month  went  to  a  purebred  Holstein 
owned  by  H.  F.  Freed  of  the  West'.e  d 
Associati.m,  in  Lawrence  county.  She 
produced  a  grand  total  of  101  pounds  of 
fat  during  January. 

There  were  288  cows  in  the  associa- 
tions that  gave  more  than  50  POunds  of 
fat  and  59G  that  went  over  the  1200 
pound  milk  mark. 

First    place    in    butter-fat   production 
for  the  month  was  captured  by  a  pure- 
bred Jersey  owned  by  William  Floyd  of 
Chester  County.       Her  production  wa 
75  6  pounds  of  fat,  making  a  trifle  ove 
two  pounds   a  day.    That  members  of 
the  association   appreciate  the  value  oi 
bred-for-production  sires  in  building  uP 
high  producing  herds  is  shown  by  tne 
fact  that  81   registered  bulls  were  pur- 
chased during  the  month. 


Produce 

Clean  Milk! 

It  Pays- 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp- 

ing cotton   pad  to   bottom   of 
funnel. 
D     "Wire  clamp. 

The  difference  between  dirty  milk, 
which  may  land  the  producer  in  jail, 
and  clean  milk  that  brings  the  tcp 
market  price,  often  hinges  on  proper 
straining. 

One  strainer  —  and  one  only  — 
absolutely  removes  every  last  bit  of 

sediment  from  milk  the  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer.  We  guarantee  it  — makoirs 
prove  it.  The  best  test  of  cur  Dr.  Clark  is 
to  strain  milk  through  as  many  cloths  arci 
strainers  as  you  wish;  then  strain  throurh 
our  Dr.  Clark  and  note  the  dirt  it  takes  out 
that  the  others  leave  in. 

The  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer  is  sim- 
ple, durable  and  inexpensive.  10-qt,  and 
18 -qt.  sizes.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
D«»4.  F.  248  dUoipioB  St. 
BATTLB  CBBBK.  MICTH. 


FARM 
LOANS 

Plan  which  Saves  Money 

and 
Gives  Security  and  Stabil- 
ity to  the  Farmer 

For  Circular,  write  to 

Pennsylvania  •  Maryland 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

OF  HARRISBURG 

Frbd  Rasmussen,  President 

OptraieC  Under  Federal  Fann  Loan  Act 


BY    HECK  I    ITWI    READY    FOR    A 

FULL  DAY'S  WORK 
"Down  on  the  farm,  'bout  half  past  four, 
I  slip  in  my  pants  and  sneak  out  the 

door. 
Out  to  the  yard  I  run  like  the  dickens 
To  milk  ten  cows  and  feed  the  chickens, 
Clean  out  the  barn,  curry   Nance  and 

Jiggs, 
Separate  *he  cream  and  slop  all  the  pigs, 
Work  two  hours,  then  eat  like  a  Turk, 
Anf',  by  heck,  I'm  ready  for  a  full  day's 

work. 

"Then  I  grease  tlie  wagon  and  put  on  the 

rack, 
Throw  a  jug  of  water  in  an  old  grain 

sack. 
Hitch  up  the  horses,  hustle  down  the  lane 
Must   get   the  hay   in,   for  it  looks   like 

rain. 
Look  over  yonder,  sure  as  I  am  born. 
Cattle's  on  the  rampage  and  cows  in  the 

corn. 
Start  across  the  medder,  run  a  mile  or 

two, 
Heaving    like    I'm    windbroke,    get    wet 

clean  through. 
Get  back  to  the  bosses,  then  for  recom- 
pense, 
Nance  got  straddle  the  barbedwire  fence. 
Joints    all    a-aching    and    muscles    in    a 

jerk; 
I'm  fit  as  a  fiddle  for  a  full  day's  work. 

"Work  all  summer  till  winter  is  nigh, 
Then  figure  up  the  books  and  heave  a 

big  sigh. 
Worked   all  year,  didn't  make  a  thing. 
Got  less  cash  now  than  I  had  last  spring. 
Now   some   people   say   that   there   ain't 

no  hell, 
But   they   never    farmed,   so   they   can't 

tell. 
When  spring  rolls  'round  I  take  another 

chance. 
While  the  fringe  grows  longer  on  my  old 

pants. 
Give  my  s'penders  a  hitch,  my  belt  an- 
other jerk 
And,  by  heck,  I'm  ready  for  a  full  year's 

work. 


I 


CRUMB'S  i'At 
Stanchions 


are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  arc 
shipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer's  stable.  They 
are    ight. 

end  for  booklet 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

**ox  ^  'oreatvllle.  Conn. 


The  champion  milk  producer  of  the 
cow  testing  associations  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  monlii  of  October  was  a  regis- 
tered Holstein  cow  belonging  to  H.  £. 
Robertson,  of  the  York  Valley  Asso- 
ciation, according  to  the  report  just 
Issued  at  the  dairy  extension  office  at 
State  College.  This  dairy  matron  pro- 
duced 2528  pounds  in  the  81  days,  or  an 
average  of  three  fourteen  quart  pails 
each  day. 


GOVERNMENT  RECIPES  FOR 

OUTDOOR  WHITEWASH 

We  have  frequently  been  asked  for 
the  formulas  adopted  for  outdoor  wliite- 
wash  by  the  United  States  Government: 

The  following  directions  given  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  preparation  of  a  whitewash  for 
outdoor  work,  has  proved  to  be  very 
satisfactory:  Slack  one-half  bushel  of 
lime  in  boiling  water,  covering  to  keep 
in  the  steam.  Strain  the  liquid  and  add 
a  peck  of  salt  previously  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  three  pounds  ground  rice 
boiled  to  a  thick  paste  and  stirred  in 
while  hot,  one-half  pound  of  Spanish 
whiting  and  one  pound  of  glue  dissolved 
by  soaking  in  cold  water  and  then  hung 
over  a  slow  fire  over  a  glue  pot.  To 
this  mixture  add  five  gallons  of  hot 
water.  Stir  well  and  let  stand  for 
several  days,  covered  from  dust.  It  is 
best  applied  hot. 


NEW  JERSEY  FILLED  MILK 

BILL  IS  AMENDED 

Senate  bill,  No.  209,  introduced  by 
Senator  Borton,  as  a  furthur  supplement 
to  "An  act  to  secure  the  purity  of  foods, 
beverages,  confectionery,  condiments, 
drugs  and  medicines,  and  to  prevent 
deception  in  the  distribution  and  sale 
thereof  (Revision  of  1907)  approved 
May  1907. 

The  bill  provides  certain  amendments 
supplementing  tlie  condensed,  evaporated 
or  concentrated  milk  regulation  and  pro- 
vides certain  standards  providing  for  the 
sum  of  the  percentages  of  milk  fat  and 
total  milk  solids  be  not  less  than  thirty 
three  and  seven  tenths,  when  made  from 
whole  milk  with  added  sugars,  and  when 
made  from  skimmed  milk,  if  sugar  has 
been  added,  at  least  twenty-eight  per 
centum  of  total  milk  solids. 

These  percentages  conform  with  the 
regulations  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  these  regulations,  the  act 
prohibits  the  distribution,  sale,  or  manu- 
facture of  condensed,  evaporated  or  con- 
centrated skimmed  milk,  with  or  without 
tlie   addition   of  sugar,  and   whether  as 
such    or    compounded    with    any    other 
substance,    in    hermetically    sealed    cans 
or  receptacles,  unless  each  such  can  or 
container    should    contain    at    least    five 
pounds  net  weight,  and  must  bear  the 
name    of    both    manufacturer    and    dis- 
tributor and  also  the  words.  "Condensed 
Skimmed   Milk  Sweetened"  or  "Evapor- 
ated   Skimmed    Milk    Unsweetened"    or 
"Concentrated      Skimmed      Milk"      and 
immediately       thereafter      the       words, 
"Unfit  for  Infants"  in  dark  black  letters 
at   least   one-half  inch   in    height,   on   a 
light  colored  background,  which  required 
words  shall  be  within  a  surrounding  line 
at  least  one-sixteenth  inch  wide  and  no 
other  matter  whatever  shall   be  printed 
or  appear  within  such  surrounding  line 
and  where  the  size  of  the  can  or  container 
will  permit  the  foregoing  words  within 
the   designated   surrounding   line   are   to 
be  shown  on  the  label  twice  on  opposite 
sides    at    equa-distant    points,    and    no 
such  condensed,  concentrated  or  evapor- 
ated skimmed  milk  shall  be  labeled  under 
any  fictitious  or  coined  or  trade  names 
whatever. 


FOR  THE  DAIRY  COW 

This  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to 
plan  for  a  supplement  of  green  feed  or 
silage  for  the  pasture  when  it  begins  to 
get  short  and  dry  in  August.  Oats  and 
peas,  alfalfa,  millet,  second  crop  clover, 
and  early  corn  are  some  of  the  crops 
which  can  be  grown  for  green  feed  for 
these  months. 


Just  because  you  spend  a  lot  of  money 
for  food  is  no  sign  your  family  is  well 
nourished.  It's  the  proper  selection  that 
counts. 


WILL  YOUR  SEED  CORN  GROW? 

Many  farmers  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  seed  corn  selected  before  frost 
last  fall  and  cared  for  so  that  they  may 
be  reasonably  sure  it  will  grow.  Others 
selected  their  seed  later,  either  at  husking 
time  or  from  the  crib.  In  any  event  it 
is  well  to  make  sure  that  the  seed  will 
grow. 

Two  kernels  taken  from  each  of  100 
ears  and  tested  for  germination  will  tell 
the  story,  says  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  If  these 
kernels  germinate  well,  all  right.  If  not, 
the  sooner  you  know  it  the  better.  New 
seed  may  still  be  obtained,  or  the  best  on 
hand  may  be  selected  through  a  germina- 
tion test  of  the  individual  ears.  The 
field  is  an  expensive  place  to  test  the 
germination  of  seed  corn. 

Getting  seed  corn  ready  to  plant  is  too 
important  to  be  left  until  the  last  minute. 
After  the  seed  ears  are  finally  selected 
the  irregular  kernels  on  the  butts  and 
tips  of  the  ears  should  be  shelled  off  and 
discarded.    Hand  shelling  is  best. 

Sometimes  an  ear  will  look  all  right 
before  shelling  but  will  have  a  large 
number  of  kernels  with  damaged  tips. 
Each  ear  therefore  should  be  shelled 
separately  and  the  kernels  inspected  be- 
fore mixing  with  the  general  supply. 


Read  Silo  Character 

As  you  do  a  man*8 

You  read  a  man's  character  in 
his  face.  Look  to  th«  same  fea- 
tures on  a  silo  to  judge  its  qualities. 

In  the  front  of  the  Unadilla  Silo, 
you  can  see  many  practical,  valuable 
advantages  that  speak  of  the 
thoroughness,  care  and  thoughft 
with  which  every  detail  of  the 
whole  silo  is  worked  out. 

Its  continuous  opening;  water- 
tight, air-tight,  non-sticking  doors; 
vnde,  safe,  easy  combination  door 
fasteners  and  ladder;  door  front 
assembled  at  the  factory;  hoop  ends 
adjustable  from  ladder,  these  and 
many  other  features  of  the  front  of 
a  Unadilla  are  some  indication  of 
the  bigger  silo  vahie  the  Unadilla 
gives  you  for  every  dollar. 

Send  for  catalog.  You'll  find  it  full  of 
•ilo  information  you  shouldn't  miu. 

For  the  man  who  order*  early  we  offer 
a  special  discount  that  makes  a  real 
savins  in  your  silo  purchase. 

The  Unadnia  can  be  had  on  con- 
venient terma. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box   B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


GALVANIZED 
STEEL 


Water  Bowls 

Guaranteed  to 
pay  for  them- 
selvea  in  big- 
ger milk 
checks — fresh 
water  when- 
ever CO  ws  w  an  t 
it  means  more 
milk.  Save 
time  and 
labor. 

The    ONLY    unbreakable    bowls; 

made  of  HEAVILY  GALVANIZED,  RUST- 
PROOF pressed  steel,  only  half  the  weight 
of  cast  iron  bowls.  You  can  nest  and 
carry  out  to  clean  a  dozen  Hudson  bowls 
at  once.  Patented,  no  other  has  these 
many  advantages.  SECURELY  ATTACH- 
ED, cows  cannot  knock  them  off. 
Cast  iron  bowU  fumUhed  if  you  prefer 
them. 

Plan  on  using  HUDSON  Barn  Equipment 
and  ventilation  for  your  barn. 
Ask  about  our  FREE  BARN  PLANNING 
SERVICE.  Our  Engineering  Department 
is  easer  to  help  if  you  build  or  remodel. 
Ask  your  HOm£-TOWN  HUDSON  DEALER 
or  write  us. 

!— HUDSON  MFG.CO.— ' 

Dept.  4365  Minneapolis,  MIno. 


Willard 

Stor&.ge   Batte^; 
and   Service 


Starting,  li^ 
batteries 
and  for 
repairc 
battery] 
equipi 

OURl 
depenc 

Pusey 

Battel 

NEST  CNESTEI,  PA. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


April,  J924 


There  are  thousands  of 
other  De  Laval  Milker 
users  just  as  well  satis- 
fied as  these. 

"I  have  used  a  De  Laval  Milker  for  nearly 
two  years  and  it  has  paid  for  itself  already, 
and  is  good  for  ten  years  yet." 

Ralph  Ste  fifes,  Minnesota. 

"I  have  used  a  De  Laval  Milker  lor  a  year 
and  cannot  praise  it  too  highly,  and  feel 
tlmt  it  has  paid  for  itself  already. 

H.  A.  Laube,  Washington. 

"I  think  every  dairyman  vk^ho  milks  fifteen 
or  more  cows  by  hand  pays  for  a  De  Laval 
Milker  each  year  in  loss  of  time  and  milk. 
R.  E.  Findling,  Indiana. 

"If  I  couldn't  get  another  De  Laval 
Milker   I   wouldn't   take   double   what   my 

outfit  cost  me. 

Donald  L.  Bryson,  Illinois. 

"It  took  some  time  to  convince  me  that  a 
De  Laval  Milker  would  pay  on  a  fifteen- 
cow  dairy,  but  after  ^^^^S  oxxt  \  \iB.v^ 
decided  that  it  was  not  Oiot  air.  1 
certainly  couldn't  afford  to  milk  by  hand 
again.  ^    ^    Coston,  Maine. 

"I  have  had  experience  with  every  make 
of  milker  and  the   De  Laval   is  absolutely 
the  best,  and  in  the  long  run  the  cheapest, 
just  because  it  is  practical." 
C.  W.  Mc  Ferron,  Veterinarian,  Kentucky. 

"No  piece  of  machinery  on  our  farm  has 
Riven  us  more  satisfaction  than  our  De 
Laval  Milker,  without  which  it  has  always 
been  necessary  for  us  to  hire  help. 

Wm.  F.  Ford,  Ilhnots. 

"The  De  Laval  Milker  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction.  We  own  and  milk  the  largest 
lierd  of  purebred  and  grade  Holsteins  m 
Monroe  County." 

John  Steinhoff  &  Sons,  Wisconsin. 

"After  using  a  De  Laval  Milker  for  two 
years  I  will  say  it  is  the  most  pleasing 
machinery  I  ever  onerated." 

C.  A.  Widener,  Indtana. 

"I  would  have  to  change  niy  plan  of  farm- 
ing if  it  were  not  for  my  De  Laval  Milker. 
For  the  past  three  years  one  man  has  fed 
and  milked  thirty  cows,  and  the  other  man 
gets  out  in  the  morning  with  the  team  and 
is  able  to  do  much  more  work.'' 

Edw.  Malczewski,  Wisconsin. 

"The  Dc  Laval  Milker  is  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  machinery  I  have  ever  undertaken 

to  operate,"  ,     ,    ,. 

Walter  R.  Tick,  Indiana. 

"In  regard  to  the  De  Laval  Milker,  it  is 
in  every  respect  a  satisfactory  machine  to 
me.  I  like  it  because  it  does  the  work,  and 
better  than  the  labor  that  I  can  get. 

H.  W.  Gills,  Virginia. 

"We  have  used  a  De  Laval  Milker  for 
about  a  year,  and  you  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  our  herd  has  the  highest  average 
production  of  any  herd  in  the  state  of  Iowa 
belonging  to  the  Test  Association." 

W.  H.  Merner,  Iowa. 

"We  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  De 
Laval  Milker.  On  our  herd  of  twenty-one 
Holstcin  cows  we  made  a  gain  of  half  a 
can  (40-qt.  cans)  over  hand  milking;  and 
recently  our  power  was  off  and  we  could 
not  use  the  machine  and  had  to  milk  by 
hand  several  times  and  were  short  about 
^  gallons  each  time.  But  when  the 
"•  again  working  the  same  increase 
every  c.  ,  continues  regularly." 
yeafs.  ^tne  ^     j^  q  Munro,  Vermont. 

First  in  ever> 

the   Holstein-'>field^ 

October  28,  1922.  HATOR    CO., 

The  few  heifers  that  ha\w  York;  29 

ened  so  far  have  been  hi§;htee  St.,  San 

Buy  a  Young  Bi^'^^'"'"* 

From  this  great  sire  and  inc 
the  test  of  your  herd 
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PRICES  LOW  FOR 
STOCK 


'What  1  thought  was  just  sales  ti 

about  the  De  Laval  Milker  is 

the  Absolute  Truth** 


^ 


W.  A.   SHOEMAKE  &  SON 
DAIRY     PRODUCTS 

PURAU    ROUTE    NO.    2 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

Ve\>»   12,   1924. 

The  De  Laral  Separator  Co. 
165  Broadway, 
Hew  York 

Dear  Sirs: 

Having  been  termed   the  hardest  and  most  contrary  nan 
to  sell,   I  an  sending  you,   unsolicited,   a  brief  outline 
of  my  e^erience  with  a  De  Laval  Milker  for  the  paat  year. 

What  was  considered  by  ne  as  sales  talk,  I  find  is  the 
truth. 

First-      It  increases  production,   as  you  may  see  by 
copy  of  enclosed  chart   (about  I8j5  gain  for  the  e"^^r«  J^f^^, 
of  ray  c-ttle  for  the  past  year;   under  'fP,^^«"%^°"fi!i?S! 
Buch  as  occured  shortly  after  the  installation  of  the  machine 
Tiz;   frozen  ensilage  and  a  sixty  day  tubercular  quarantine. 

second  Labor  Saving:     It  foinierly  took  three  to  milk  my 
herd,   now  one  does  it,    and  the  actual  saving  for  the  year 
after  deducting  the  original  cost  of  ^he  machine  plus   toe 
power  and  upkeep,    is  indeed  very  gratifying.     1  can  furnish 
exact  figures  on  this  if  you  ever  care  to   see  them.     But  I 
So  not  give  than  here  for  I  fear  you  nay  say  -Oh  Shoe  is  in 
a  good  humor  and  has  made  that  too   strong. - 

Third:     The  satisfaction  of  owning  such  »  P«'f«°*.      . 
milking  unit  as  tSe  De  Laval  and  the  good  results  obtained 
therefron.     The  absence  of  any  mechanical  trouble  i^  ^ JJ^r. 
trial.     My  cattle  are  now  free  from  udder  trouble.     I  had 
three  that  were  frequently  affected  with  it  when  I  was  milk- 
ing by  hand. 

That  ft  De  Laval  Milking  Machine  will  pav  for  itself  a» 
claimedTy  your  company  has  been  positively  proven  to_^ 

Yours  Respectful] 


W.A.S.A'R'S* 
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Herd  Under  Fed  No.  Cows 


De  Laval  Milker  at  work  on  the  dairy  of  James  Rohrer,  Montegue,  CaUfomla, 

with  its  usual  good  satisfaction. 


You  can  buy  a  De  Laval  Milker  on  such  easy  terms  that  it  will 

pay  for  itself  while  you  are  using  it 

Thousands  of  other  De  Laval  users  are  just  as  well  satisfied  as  those  above,  and  you  wiU  be  too. 
Why  not  save  time,  money,  and  eliminate  the  drudgery  of  milking  by  instaUing  a  De  Laval? 

You  can  get  a  De  Laval  on  such  easy  terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself  while  you  are  using  it. 
Many  De  Laval  owners  are  paying  for  their  milkers  in  this  way.  Often  they  find  the  saving  in  money 
for  extra  help  is  more  than  enough  to  meet  the  monthly  installments. 
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